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AYLESBURY,  at  which  you  can  try 
and  buy  our  equipment  IN  THE 
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to  show  our  full  range  of  equipment, 
but  it  helps  us  to  help  you  if  you  let 
us  know  your  interests  before  each 
field  day.  REPAIRS  can  also  be 
handed  in/collected. 

★ 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm,  usually  ★ 

★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR  LOCAL 
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Sunday  2^  June,  27th  July,  31st 
August  and  28th  September. 

★ SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
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Camera  adaptor  800mm 150 

Stay-on  case  44 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece 74 
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TS-61 3 Fluorite  body  (45°)  499 
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20x  (WA)  eyepiece  79 
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BUSHNELL 


Spacemaster  with  15-45xzoom  . .259 


★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR  about  4 
miles  south  of  the  /\25/A21  junction 
(access  from  the  B2042  or  B2027) 
near  Ide  Hill,  Kent.  Info,  centre  north 
of  the  reservoir)  on  Sunday  20th 
July,  17th  August  and  21st  Sept 


★ SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off  M5) 
Village  Hall  (on  the  road  into  the 
W&WT).  Saturday  12th  July,  9th 
August  and  13th  September. 

★ THE  KENT  WILDLIFE  TRUST, 

Tyland  Barn,  Sandling,  near 
Maidstone,  Kent  on  Sunday  14th 
September  (10.30-4.00). 

★ DINTON  PASTURES 
COUNTRY  PARK,  near  Reading, 
M4  (A329(M)  Woodley  turn-off) 
and  then  A329  to  Winnersh  and 
Winnersh  Station  (B3030).  Sunday 
24th  August  and  23rd 
November. 

★ DENHAM  COUNTRY  PARK, 

Bucks.,  (A40,  M40  junction)  on 

30th/31st  August  and  11th/12th 
October. 


VIKING 
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TBG80body  490 

TBS  80  body 490 

TBG  or  TBS  80  HD 710 

30x  (WW)  eye  piece  - 

with  scope  159 

DISCOVERY 
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OPTICRON 

8 X 32  Dioptron  167 

8 X 42  Dioptron 169 

1 0 X 42  Dioptron 179 

1 0 X 50  Dioptron 199 

8x32(HRII)  197 

8x42(HRII)  199 

10x42(HRII)  209 

10x50(HRII)  229 

12V2  x50(HRII)  239 

7x42(HRll)  198 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 125 

Roof  prism  binos  (new): 

7 X 36  BGA 375 

8 X 42  BGA 395 

10x42  BGA 395 

10  X 50  BGA 399 

HR  66  scope 279 

HR  66  (45°) 319 

15x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 96 

28x  VWI/  HDF  eyepiece 119 

22x  W HR  eyepiece  57 
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60x  HR  eyepiece  49 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 119 


HARD  DOMES  to  protect  your 
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Opticron  (HR,  HR66,  Classic  IF), 
Spacemaster  etc.  State  which. 

A Kay  Optical  exclusive £20 
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★ HANNINGFIELD  RESERVOIR, 

Essex  (off  A130  North  of 
Basildon,  near  the  fishing  lodge) 

on  Sunday  13th  July  and  12th 
October. 


♦ COLLEGE  LAKE  WILDLIFE 
CENTRE  on  the  B488  near 
Bulbourne,  Tring,  Herts  on 
Sat/Sun  1 9th/20th  July, 
23rd/24th  August  and  20th/21st 
September. 


★ GIBRALTAR  POINT,  south  of 
Skegness  at  N.W.  corner  of  the 
Wash,  Lines  on  Sunday  27th  July 
and  14th  September. 


★ GREAT  LINFORD  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  (ARC  Environmental 
Study  Centre)  near  Milton  Keynes 
on  Sat/Sun  5th/6th  July, 

2nd/3rd  August  and  6th/7th 
September. 


* KINGSBURY  WATER  PARK, 

signposted  from  A4097,  N.E.  of 
Birmingham  on  Sunday  10th 
August. 


SURREY  (H.O.) 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 

Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 

Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk 
Morden  Underground. 
Viewing  facilities  ^ 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  - 1st  left. 


BUCKS 

Sales  in  AYLESBURY  by 
appointment  only. 
Visitors  welcome  - please 
phone  first. 

Tel:  01296-24145 

Also,  Field  Operations  Centre. 


• Mail  Order  if  required 
(same  day  despatch) 

• Part  exchanges 

• Used  items 

• Package  deais 

• Interest-free 
short-term  credit 
E.&O.E. 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING 

After  35  years  of  servicing  all 
types  of  equipment  (including 
Zeiss  and  Leica),  we  can 
promise  you  a thorough  job. 
Post  or  bring  your  optical 
equipment  to  our  workshop  at 
MORDEN.  We  know  how 
important  a quick  turn-round 
is  to  you. 


★ BLITHFIELD  RESERVOIR,  (S. 

Staffs  Waterworks)  off  B5013  on 
Sunday  28th  Sept. 


★ CLEY  (Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust 
Centre),  just  west  of  Cley-next- 
the-Sea  on  the  A149. 
Saturday/Sunday  6th/7th 
September. 


★ THE  SUSSEX  WILDLIFE 
TRUST  at  Woods  Mill,  Henfield, 
W.  Sussex.  Sunday  10th  August 


★ WHISBY  NATURE  PARK.  Off 

Uncoln  By-Pass  (Moor  Lane), 
NW  of  Lincoln,  Lines.  Saturday 
13th  September. 


* DUNSTABLE  DOWNS.  (Beds. 
C.C.  Visitor  Centre),  off  J.1 1 of 
Ml,  on  the  B4541,  W.  of 
Dunstable  (near  Whipsnade  Zoo). 
Saturday  9th  August. 


★ BEACHY  HEAD,  Eastbourne, 

E.  Sussex  (in  the  new  Countryside 
Centre).  Sunday  31st  August  and 
19th  October. 
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BIRDWATCHING  FAIR 


Egleton  Nature  Reserve,  Rutland  Water 


Friday  15  August  to 
Sunday  17  August  1997 


9.30  am  - 5.30  pm  daily 
Adult  £7  • Children  free 
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The  RSPB.  BirdLife  International  and  LRTNC  are  registered  charities 


BIRDQUEST 

The  Ultimate  in  Birding 

66  TOURS  in  1997  to:  Hungary  • Bulgaria 
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Sri  Lanka  • Thailand  • Malaysia  • Philippines  • Indonesia  • Ivory  Coast 
Cameroon  • Gabon,  SaoTome  & Principe  • Ethiopia  • Kenya  • Tanzania 
Uganda  • Zimbabwe  • Namibia  • South  Africa  • Seychelles  & Mascarenes 
Madagascar  • Australia  • Papua  New  Guinea  • Mexico  • Costa  Rica  • Cuba 
Venezuela  • Ecuador  • Galapagos  • Peru  • Bolivia  • Brazil  • Argentina 


Unsurpassed  birding  with  great  leaders! 
Why  accept  anything  but  the  best? 


also:  ANTARCTICA  ^ 
t from  £2150!  . 


Brochures  from:  BIRDQUEST,  Two  Jays,  Kemple  End,  Stonyhurst, 
Lancashire  BB7  9QY  Tel:  01254'826317  Fax:  01254-826780 
E-mail:  hirders@hirdquest.co.uk  ATOL  2937 
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‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year’  and 
‘The  Richard  Richardson  Award’ 


1st  John  M.  Walters  (Devon) 

2nd  Tom  Bjorklund  (Finland) 

3rd  Michael  Webb  (Isle  of  Wight) 

Rimners-iip  Paul  Henery,  Simon  Patient,  David  Thelwell  and  George  Woodford 

The  Richard  Richardson  Award  winner  Simon  Patient  (Essex) 
The  PJC  Award  winner  Paul  Henery  (Northumberland) 

After  perusing  all  the  entries,  the  five  judges 
selected  seven  sets  of  drawings  for  the  final 
short-list.  With  greatly  contrasting  styles,  each 
individual  drawing  was  examined  in  detail  and 
discussed. 

The  judges  were  impressed  by  John  M.  Walters’  economical  style,  which  had 
nevertheless  captured  the  life  and  character  of  his  birds:  copulating  Dippers, 
tranquil  Goosanders,  Sand  Martins  at  nesthole,  and  foraging  Turnstones  (this  last 
this  month’s  cover  and  the  volume  frontispiece). 

The  much  more  detailed  work  by  both  Tom  Bjorklund  and  Michael  Webb 
attracted  similar  praise,  and  the  fmal  top  three  positions  were  determined  only 
after  the  independent  votes  by  each  judge  on  each  individual  drawing  were  tallied. 

The  Richard  Richardson  Award,  presented  annually,  in  memory  of  the  Norfolk 
bird-artist  and  ornithologist,  to  the  top  entry  by  an  artist  aged  under  22,  was  won 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  by  Simon  Patient. 

The  PJC  Award  is  presented  annually,  in  memory  of  Pauline  Cook,  for  the 
single  drawing  which  appeals  to  the  judges  for  some  outstanding  quality.  This 
year’s  short-list  included  a Black-necked  Grebe  at  its  breeding  site  (Paul  Henery), 
an  evocative  flock  of  Greater  Flamingos  Phoenicopterus  mber  (George  Brown), 
Common  Eiders  that  really  were  flying  (Tom  Bjorklund)  and  a most  entertaining 
drawing  of  a Northern  Parula  Parula  americana  surrounded  by  twitchers  (John 
Holly er).  Paul  Henery  pipped  the  others. 


I»IWESS 


and 


T& AD 
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Gillmor  et  al.:  Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year 


MIRD  ii.i.us TRA TOR  oi'  rill-;  YiiAR  winner:  Sand  Martins  Riparia  n'paria  inspecting  an  old 
nesthole,  Prince  Hall,  Dartmoor,  12th  April  1995  (John  M.  Walters) 


BiRit  II. LUSTRA rOR  OI-  IHI-  VLAR  winner: 
Dippers  Cindus  dnclus  mating.  River  Dart, 
Buckfastleigh,  6.20  p.m.,  6th  April  1995 
(John  M.  Walters) 


As  usual,  the  judges  enormously  enjoyed  their  duties,  and  are  delighted  to  share 
some  of  their  pleasure  within  these  pages,  and  also  at  two  displays;  tlie  Society  of 
Wildlife  Artists  Annual  Exhibition  at  the  Mall  Galleries  in  London  from  24tli  July 
to  8th  August  1997,  and  at  the  British  Birdwatching  Fair  at  Rutland  Water  during 
15th-l  7th  August. 
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BIRD  IL1.USTRATOR  OF  THE  YEAR  winner:  Goosanders  Mergus  merganser  (John  M.  Wallers) 


Blue  Tit  Pams  caemleus  (Tom  Bjorklund) 
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Gillmor  et  al.:  Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year 


Common  Eiders  Soniateria  mollissiina  {Toni  Bjorklund) 


Common  Redshanks  Tringa  totanm.  Little  F.grcts  Egrcua  garzetta,  Hlack-hcadcd  Gull  Ixirm 
ridibumlus  and  Sika  Deer  Ccwm  nippon,  Arne  Hay,  early  evening  in  Atigust  {Michael  Webb) 
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Courting  Common  Buzzards  Buteo  biiteo  {Michael  Webb) 


PJC  Avcard  winner;  Black-necked  Grebe 
Podiceps  nigricollis  and  Common  Blue 
Damselflies  Enallagma  cyaihigeriim  {Paul 
Henery) 


RICHARD  RICHARDSON  AWARD  winner:  Common  Redshank  Tnnga  tolanus,  Minsmere  {Simon 


Patient) 

We  are  extremely  grateful  to  the  sponsors  of  BPf,  Pica  Press  and  T.  & A.  D. 
Poyser,  for  their  continued  support  of  this  long-standing  and  influential 

competition. 

Robert  Ghuaor,  Alan  Harris,  Bruce  Pearson,  Keith  Shackihton  and 
J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

do  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunharn,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 


CONSERVATION  RESEARCH  NEWS 


Compiled  by  Mark  Aveiy  and  Ken  Smith 

This  feature,  contributed  by  the  RSPB’s  Research  Department, 
reports  the  most  interesting  recent  scientific  news  relevant  to  the 
conservation  of  Western  Palearctic  species. 


Go  to  work  on  a snail? 

Female  birds  of  many  species  require  large 
amounts  of  calcium  to  form  their  eggshells. 
For  small  birds,  acquiring  enough  calcium  can 
be  difficult,  which  is  why  diey  often  seek  out 
sources  of  calcium,  such  as  grit,  during 
egg-laying.  An  elegant  experiment  by  Dr  Jaap 
Graveland  and  Professor  Rudi  Drent  shows 
that  providing  supplemcntan,'  calcium  in  the 
form  of  crushed  snailshells  and  eggshells  in 
dispensers  near  nest  bo.xes  increases  nesting 
success  of  Great  Tits  Paras  major  in  their 
study  area — a Dutch  forest  on  poor  sandy 
soils  where  calcium  is  likely  to  be  in  short 
supply. 

In  other  studies,  Dr  Graveland  and  Dr  van 
der  Wal  show  that  snails,  which  are  eaten  by 
egg-forming  female  Great  'fits,  have  declined 
in  numbers  in  this  forest  in  recent  decades, 
almost  certainly  tlie  result  of  increased  acid 
deposition  from  the  atmosphere.  'I’he  authors 
suggest  tliat  this  may  be  a far  more 
widespread  problem  than  most  people 
imagine,  and  this  is  supported  by  three  papers 
in  Ibis  which  suggest  tliat  terns  may  also  be 
suffering  from  calcium  deficiency. 

Dr  Ian  Nisbet  reports  observations  of 
Common  Terns  Sterna  hirando  in 
Massachusetts,  USA,  and  Dr  Alex 
Brenninkmeijer,  Dr  Marcel  Klaassen  and  Dr 
Eric  Stienen  report  observations  of  Sandwich 
Terns  A.  sandvicensis  in  the  Netherlands;  in 


both  cases,  females  were  eating  calcium-rich 
food,  including  mollusc-shell  fragments,  in  tlie 
period  just  before  egg-laying.  By  itself,  this 
does  not,  however,  show  that  obtaining 
calcium  has  become  more  difficult  or  tliat  it 
has  serious  population  consequences.  Studies 
of  anotlier  tern,  however,  the  Black  'fern 
Chlidonias  niger,  by  Dr  Albert  Beintema,  Dr 
I'eun  Baarspul  and  Dr  Jan  Pieter  de  Krijger, 
also  working  in  the  Netherlands,  start  to 
address  the  latter  aspect.  This  study  suggests 
that  calcium  deficiency  causes  deformities  in 
nestlings.  Prey  fed  to  die  chicks  did  not 
contain  enough  calcium,  calculations 
suggested,  to  meet  dieir  needs.  Many  chicks 
died  in  die  nest  and  were  found  to  have  poorly 
developed  skeletons  and  multiple  spontaneous 
fractures.  Force-feeding  calcium  supplements 
in  die  field  reduced  chick  mortaliw  and  led  to 
higher  fledging  weights  for  sur\'i\ing  chicks. 

I'aken  togedier,  these  studies  suggest  diat 
calcium  deficiency  may  have  an  effect  on 
populadon  levels  of  a variety  of  species,  h'uture 
work  should  address  at  least  die  following 
quesdons.  Which  species’  populadon  levels  are 
affected  by  calcium  deficiency?  I'o  what 
extent  is  diis  a natural  phenomenon  and  to 
what  extent  is  it  exacerbated  by  acid  rain  or 
other  human  influences?  What  are  die  best 
ways  to  reverse  or  midgate  any  human 
impacts? 


Bein  tkma,  a.  J.,  Baarspul,  T.,  & Pii-  tiir  dl  Krijger,  J.  1997.  Galcium  deficiency  in  Black 
Terns  Chlidonias  niger  nesting  on  acid  bogs.  Ibis  139;  396-397. 

Bri;nninkaii-;iji;r,  A,  Kiaasse.n,  M.,  & SriiiNi-N,  E.  W.  M.  1997.  Sandwich  'ferns  Sterna 
sandvicensis  feeding  on  shell  fracdons.  Ibis  1 39:  397-400. 

Gr.v\  i;i.anii,  J.,  & van  her  Wal,  R.  1996.  Decline  in  snail  abundance  causes  eggshell  defects 
in  forest  passerines.  Oecologia  105:  351-360. 

& DrI'N'I',  R.  H.  1997.  Calcium  availability  limits  breeding  success  of  passerines  on  poor 

soils.  J.  Anim.  Ecol.  66:  279-288. 

Nismn-,  1.  C.  'f.  1997.  Female  Common  'ferns  Sterna  hirando  eating  mollusc  shells:  evidence 
for  calcium  deficits  during  egg  laying.  Ibis  139:  400-401. 


Dr  Mark  Avery  and  Dr  Ken  Smith,  Research  Department,  RSPB,  The  Dydge,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire  SCI  9 2I)L 
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Girl  Buntings  in  Britain 


Andy  Evans 

ABSTRACT  Residents  of  South  Devon  experienced  a severe 
winter  in  1800,  the  year  in  which  Colonel  G.  Montagu  first 
discovered  Girl  Buntings  Emberiza  cirlus  in  Britain.  Such 
conditions  are  relatively  rare  in  the  ‘English  Riviera’,  and  if  they 
occurred  today  they  would  trigger  the  implementation  of 
carefully  planned  emergency  action  to  provide  artificial  food  for 
Britain’s  beleaguered  population  of  Girl  Buntings.  Back  then, 
though,  the  pendulum  was  swinging  the  other  way  and  the 
golden  years  for  the  species  were  just  beginning.  This  paper 
describes  the  species’  changing  fortunes. 


Although  the  species  was  not  discovered  until  1800,  when  Col.  G.  Montagu 
managed  to  procure  ‘several  specimens  of  both  sexes’  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kingsbridge,  South  Devon,  it  is  likely  that  Cirl  Buntings  Emberiza  cirlus  first 
arrived  in  this  country  several  years  before  then.  Montagu  moved  to  the  area  in 
1798  (and  thus  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  make  his  discovery  earlier),  yet 
by  1805  specimens  had  been  obtained  from  Glastonbury  and  Bridgwater  in 
Somerset  and  Penryn  in  Cornwall.  The  bird  was  soon  discovered  breeding  in 
Devon  as  far  north  as  Ashburton,  on  the  southern  edge  of  Dartmoor,  and  as  far 
east  as  Teignmouth. 

The  precise  status  of  the  species  at  the  mrn  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  never 
be  known,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  about  to  undergo  a spectacular 
expansion. 

Male  Cirl  Buntings  are  strikingly  marked:  their  black  chin  and  eye-stripe  with 
a black-and-olive  crown,  all  against  a yellow  background,  and  their  olive  breast 


This  paper  is  an  official  publication  of  the  RSPB  Research  Department. 
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band,  flanked  by  chestnut  patches,  make  them  unmistakable.  Females  present 
more  of  an  identification  challenge,  as  their  appearance  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
female  YeUowhammers  E.  citnnella.  The  tvvo  most  reliable  characters  are  the 
colour  of  the  rump  (olive-brown,  lightly  streaked  with  black,  on  Cirl  Bunting, 
but  bright  rufous  on  YeUowhammer)  and  the  contact  call:  a high-pitched  ‘tzip’ 
in  the  case  of  the  Cirl  Bunting,  similar  to  that  of  the  Song  Thrush  Turdm 
philomehs,  which,  once  learned,  is  diagnostic.  Thus,  although  there  is  room  for 
confusion,  these  species  can  be  separated  with  relative  ease.  It  is  telling, 
therefore,  that  the  redoubtable  Gilbert  White  (who  separated  Willow  Warbler 
Phylloscopiis  trochilus  from  Chiffchaff  P.  collybita)  does  not  mention  the  species 
in  his  The  Natural  History^  of  Selbonie.  That  work  was  published  in  1789,  and 
White  died  in  1793.  We  know  from  the  work  of  Morris  (1885)  that  Cirl 
Buntings  were  present  in  and  around  Selborne  by  1847  and  from  Hudson 
(1923)  that  they  were  ‘common’  in  the  village  by  1901.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  species  was  rapidly  colonising  southern  England.  This  was  confirmed 
by  other  contemporary  authors. 

Yarrell  (1874)  reported  the  species  as  “not  unfrequenf  in  Cornwall, 
‘constantly  found’  in  Devon,  Dorset  and  Wiltshire,  and  ‘common’  in  Sussex 
from  Chichester  to  Brighton.  He  cited  rare  specimens  from  Yorkshire  and  even 
Edinburgh.  Hudson  (1923)  said  of  the  Cirl  Bunting:  ‘I  have  found  it  in  most 
places  in  Hampshire.’ 

In  1891,  Aplin  conducted  a national  enquiry  into  the  status  of  Cirl  Buntings 
in  Britain  by  asking  for  reports  through  the  pages  of  The  Field  and  The  Zoologist. 
Some  of  the  replies  to  Aplin’s  request  make  fascinating  reading,  and  are 
thoughtfully  reproduced  as  an  Appendix  by  Cole  (1993).  For  instance,  under 
the  Middlesex  reports,  it  is  quite  extraordinary  to  read  that  ‘a  nest  with  three 
eggs  of  the  Cirl  Bunting  was  taken  near  Wembly  [i'zc]  Park  in  May  1861’! 

Whether  this  fairly  rapid  expansion  was  fuelled  by  birds  from  the  Continent 
or  by  excess  production  by  British  breeders  is  a matter  for  conjecture.  The 
answer  is  probably  that  both  sources  of  birds  were  involved.  A Mr  Elliot  from 
South  Devon  included  the  following  observation  when  replying  to  Aplin’s 
request  for  information:  ‘it  is  distinctly  migratory,  the  local  birds  being  largely 
augmented  about  the  middle  of  April  by  birds  from  the  Continent.  These  birds, 
the  males,  are  distinctly  brighter  in  colour  than  birds  obtained  just  previously 
in  the  neighbourhood.’  It  should  be  noted  that  Cirl  Buntings  do  undergo  a 
partial  spring  moult  (Cramp  & Perrins  1994)  and  this  may  have  misled  Mr 
Elliot.  D’Urban  & Matthew  (1895)  cited  T.  J.  Bray,  who  also  thought  that  there 
was  an  influx  from  the  Continent  in  spring  because  the  species  was  more 
numerous  then.  Dixon  (1899)  disagreed,  however,  stating.-  ‘We  have  never 
noticed  anything  to  suggest  an  arrival  of  migrant  Cirl  Buntings  in  the  county.’ 
Central  ringing  data  are  of  little  help  in  this  matter:  there  have  only  ever  been 
six  recoveries  of  Cirl  Buntings  in  this  country.  Five  of  tliese  were  local,  but  the 
sixth  flew  from  Beachy  Head,  Sussex,  to  the  Isle  of  May  in  the  Firth  of  Fortli 
(table  1).  This  was  not  the  first  record  of  tire  species  on  this  island,  either: 
singles  were  reported  twice  in  September  1935  and  three  together  in  October 
1947  (Eggeling  1960).  This,  combined  with  a number  of  records  from  other 
observatories  (e.g.  Portland  Bill,  Dorset),  may  suggest  that  there  are  occasional 
immigrants. 
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My  own  study  of  colour-ringed  individuals  in  South  Devon  suggested  that, 
nowadays  at  least,  the  British  population  is  resident  and  sedentary,  with  very  few 
birds  moving  more  than  2 km  between  their  wintering  and  breeding  sites  (Evans 
1996).  Such  smdies  are  always  difficult  to  interpret,  however,  since  the 


1968  1989 

Fig.  1.  Distribution  of  the  Girl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlm  in  Britain.  Solid  shading  indicates 
‘present’,  hatched  shading  ‘present  but  very  local’.  1892  redrawn  from  Aplin  (1892);  1935 
redrawn  from  Witherby  et  al.  (1940);  1968  redrawn  from  Sharrock  (1976);  1989  redrawn  from 

Evans  (1992). 
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disappearance  of  a colour-marked  individual  could  mean  either  that  it  has  died  or 
that  it  has  dispersed  beyond  the  systematic-search  area. 

ApUn’s  1891  surv'ey  was  timely  indeed  because  it  is  likely  that  he  caught  the 
Girl  Bunting  population  at  its  maximum  extent;  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Girl 
Buntings  occupied  some  39  counties.  This  distribution  was  summarised  by  Gole 
(1993)  and  Holloway  (1996)  and  is  redrawn  in  fig.  1.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
how  many  Girl  Buntings  may  have  been  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  that 
time.  Most  contemporary  authors  specifically  mentioned  that  the  species  was 
extremely  local  in  its  distribution;  that  it  occurred  in  discrete  pockets.  Dixon 
(1899),  however,  said  of  the  bird  in  Devon:  ‘we  can  never  quite  understand  the 
way  in  which  so  many  authors  speak  of  its  comparative  rarity  ...  it  is  quite  as 
common  as  Emberiza  citrimlla.'’  Walpole-Bond  (1938)  said  of  the  species  in 
Sussex:  ‘It  is  by  no  means  rare.’  From  these  observations,  and  the  well-defmed 
distribution,  a figure  of  10,000  pairs  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable  estimate  as 
a minimum  for  the  peak  population. 

The  position  in  1938,  as  recorded  by  Witherby  et  al.  (1940),  was  essentially  no 
different  from  that  recorded  by  Aplin;  although  it  has  been  argued  by  Gole  (1993) 
that  the  decline  had  already  set  in,  tliere  is  little  hard  evidence  for  this. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  a slow  decline  undoubtedly  did  set  in.  By  the 
publication  of  the  first  Breeding  Atlas  (Sharrock  1976),  gaps  had  begun  to 
appear  in  the  former  range,  most  notably  in  Wales  and  the  far  southeast  of 
England  (fig.  1).  Only  16-20  counties  were  occupied  at  this  stage.  In  the  next 
decade,  however,  the  population  collapsed  in  all  counties  except  Devon  (Sitters 
1982).  Wallace  (1981)  stated  that,  in  the  summer  of  1973,  the  Girl  Bunting 
population  was  no  more  than  40%  that  of  1970,  and  he  predicted  extinction  for 
the  species  in  the  1980s.  By  the  time  that  the  BTO  ran  its  first  national  survey 
of  the  species  in  1982,  only  167  pairs  could  be  located,  in  just  six  counties 
(Sitters  1985).  In  1989,  a second  national  survey  (undertaken  by  the  RSPB  and 
the  Devon  Bird  Watching  and  Preservation  Society)  found  only  118-132  pairs 
(Evans  1992;  fig.  1).  The  minimum  figure  gives  an  average  annual  rate  of 
decline  over  the  period  1982-89  of  7%.  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel  data  put  the 
rate  of  decline  much  higher,  at  19%  (see  tables  2 & 3).  The  real  figure  probably 
lies  between  the  two,  the  discrepancy  being  caused  by  increasing  search  effort 
partly  obscuring  actual  rates  of  decline  (Evans  1992).  Glearly,  the  future  of  the 
Girl  Bunting  as  a British  breeding  species  was  very  much  in  jeopardy;  the 
pendulum  had  come  full  swing. 

World  distribution 

The  World  distribution  of  the  Girl  Bunting  is  centred  around  the  Mediterranean, 
with  substantial  populations  in  southern  Europe  and  extreme  northwest  Africa. 
There  is  also  a small  population  surviving  in  New  Zealand,  where  tlie  species  was 
introduced  by  British  settlers  in  the  1870s  (Bull  et  al.  1985).  The  large  and 
apparently  stable  populations  in  southern  Europe  mean  that  the  species  is  not 
currently  of  conservation  concern  in  Europe  as  a whole  (Tucker  & Heath  1994), 
but  this  analysis  obscures  alarming  declines  in  nortliwestern  and  even  central 
Europe.  Robins  (1986)  reported  declines  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  Luxembourg. 
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Table  1.  Recoveries  of  British-ringed  Girl  Buntings  Emberiza  cirlns. 


County  ringed 

Distance  moved  (km) 

Time  elapsed  (days) 

Devon 

0 

14 

Devon 

0 

55 

Buckinghamshire 

0 

65 

Devon 

1 

554 

Devon 

4 

267 

East  Sussex 

638 

320 

Table  2.  Decline  of  the  British  population  of  the  Girl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlns  during  1980- 
95.  Data  from  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel. 

1.  Includes  the  1982  BTO  survey  (Sitters  1985). 

2.  Acknowledged  that  Devon  population  may  have  been  underestimated. 

3.  Includes  die  1989  RSPB/DBWPS  survey  (Evans  1992). 

4.  Reflects  increased  search  effort  as  a result  of  RSPB  smdy. 

5.  Sample  census,  based  on  tetrads,  figure  is  ‘total  pairs’,  no  details  of  proved  breeding. 


Year 

Counties  occupied 

Population  excluding  Devon 

Total  population  (pairs) 

1980 

11 

6-26  pairs 

126-176 

1981 

9 

5-31  pairs 

? 

1982 

6 

26  sites 

38-167’ 

1983 

5 

13  sites 

37-145 

1984 

4 

12  sites 

0-69' 

1985 

5 

12  sites 

4-5? 

1986 

3 

8 sites 

13-62' 

1987 

4 

4 sites 

12-5? 

1988 

3 

4 sites 

2-58' 

1989 

3 

5 sites 

36-119' 

1990 

3 

3 sites 

48-1 3T 

1991 

3 

1 0 sites 

98-241 

1992 

3 

4 sites 

113-320 

1993 

2 

5 sites 

92-361 

1994 

2 

8 sites 

43412 

1995 

2 

7 sites 

O 

00 

CO 

Table  3.  Recent  records  of  breeding  populations  of  Girl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlns  by  county. 
Data  from  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel. 


YEAR 


County 

1980 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

Avon 

X 

Buckinghamshire 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Cornwall 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Devon 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Durham 

X 

X 

Essex 

X 

Hampshire 

X 

X 

X 

Huntingdonshire 

X 

X 

Somerset 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Surrey 

X 

X 

X 

East  Sussex 

X 

X 

West  Sussex 

X 

X 

Undisclosed 

X 

X 
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Why  the  decline  in  the  UK? 

Many  authors  have  noted  that  in  Britain  the  Girl  Bunting  is  at  the  northwestern 
limit  of  its  range.  This,  of  course,  is  a truism  for  any  landbird  occupant  of  an 
island  to  the  northwest  of  a continental  land-mass,  apart  from — in  the  case  of 
Europe — those  species  which  can  tolerate  the  meteorological  extremes  of 
Iceland.  It  did,  however,  lead  many  authors  to  indict  ‘climatic  change’  as  the 
probable  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  British  population  of  Girl  Buntings,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  their  predecessors  had  for  the  Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 
and  the  Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio.  Other  theories  were  put  forw'ard  by 
different  authors  (Sitters  1985).  These  included:  severe  winter  weather, 
competition  from  Yellowhammers,  loss  of  hedgerow  elms  Ulmus  through  Dutch 
elm  disease,  and  hedgerow  and  scrub  removal.  The  truth  was  that  so  little  was 
known  about  the  ecology  of  Girl  Buntings  that  any  discussion  of  causal  factors 
was  simply  speculation. 

The  perilous  predicament  of  the  species  led  the  RSPB  to  commission  a study 
of  its  ecology,  starting  in  1988,  with  the  objective  of  devising  a conservation 
plan. 

Winter  ecology 

Montagu  described  Girl  Buntings  in  that  first  winter  of  their  discovery  as  being: 
‘gregarious  with  other  small  birds,  searching  their  food  amongst  the  ploughed 
lands.’  Witherby,  writing  140  years  later,  could  add  surprisingly  little  about  their 
winter  ecology.  Dixon  (1899)  ‘repeatedly  met  with  flocks  . . . near  farmsteads 
and  ricks  in  the  fields.’  Bannerman  (1953)  cited  T.  A.  Goward,  who  noted  that 
the  species  ‘frequents  the  stubbles’  in  winter.  Several  authors  refer  to  tlie  diet 
of  adults  as  being  ‘grain,  seeds  and  berries’,  although  the  observation  that  ‘in 
winter  it  is  partial  to  hay  seeds’  (Aplin  1892)  is  worth  noting. 

The  differing  reports  of  the  response  of  the  population  to  severe  winter 
weather  are  interesting.  Dixon  (1899)  noted  that  Girl  Buntings  came  to  feed  on 
scattered  food  in  his  garden  during  ‘long-continued  frost  and  snow’.  Walpole- 
Bond  (1938)  wrote  that  the  ‘savage  frosts’  of  1916/17  and  1929  had  little 
discernible  effect  on  the  Sussex  populations  while  severely  reducing  numbers  of 
most  other  wintering  passerines.  On  the  other  hand,  Moore  (1969)  reported 
that  Girl  Buntings  were  ‘almost  exterminated’  by  the  intense  cold  of  the  first 
three  months  of  1963. 

My  own  studies  of  the  species’  winter  ecology  for  the  RSPB  comprised,  in 
the  first  instance,  systematic  searches  of  two  contrasting  study  sites  in  South 
Devon,  each  roughly  150  ha  in  extent.  The  first  site  is  a typical  sheep- 
farming area,  some  8 km  from  the  coast,  with  huge  stock-proof  hedgerows 
dividing  rolling  fields,  interspersed  with  orchards,  barns  and  farmsteads.  In 
contrast,  the  second  site  is  a coastal  strip  of  mixed  agriculture  involving  cereals, 
brassicas  and  root  crops,  with  some  sheep  grazing. 

By  devising  a repeatable  census  method,  involving  walking  each  field  (Evans 
& Smith  1994),  I found  that,  at  each  site.  Girl  Buntings  were  predictable  in  tlieir 
foraging  location.  At  the  inland  site,  they  favoured  a single  field  throughout  die 
three  years  of  the  study;  this  was  a barley  stubble  which  had  been  abandoned, 
as  it  had  been  sold  for  building  development.  At  the  coastal  site,  die  favoured 
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fields  changed  each  year  as  Girl  Buntings  followed  the  agricultural  rotation,  but 
were  always  over-winter  stubble  fields,  rich  in  broad-leaved  weeds  (Evans  & 
Smith  1994).  Flock  size  was  up  to  40  birds,  but  wider  studies  since  have  located 
one  flock  on  similar  habitat  of  87  individuals.  Since  then,  the  importance  of  this 
habitat  type  has  been  confirmed  by  a much  wider-scale  smdy  in  South  Devon 
(Evans  & Smith  1992).  Moreover,  we  were  able  to  show  that  fields  with  greater 
abundance  of  broad-leaved  weeds  tended  to  hold  greater  numbers  of  Girl 
Buntings. 

Inland,  Girl  Buntings  were  much  harder  to  locate,  with  a maximum  daily  count 
of  15.  They  were  also  seen  feeding  on  seed  deposited  by  the  wind  in  a sunken 
lane  and  on  grain  deliberately  put  out  by  a farmer  for  them.  Subsequently,  the 
RSPB  has  received  many  reports  of  Girl  Buntings  coming  to  bird-feeders  in  the 
winter  to  feed  on  seed  spilt  on  the  ground.  In  one  case,  the  report  involved  no 
fewer  than  33  individuals. 

Interestingly,  in  my  experience  Girl  Buntings  tended  to  feed  in  monospecific 
flocks,  away  from  other  species;  this  is  contrary  to  many  authors,  from  Montagu 
onwards,  who  found  the  species  in  association  with  Yellowhammers  and 
Ghafflnches  Fringilla  coelebs.  Nevertheless,  it  made  the  next  aspect  of  my  study, 
winter  diet,  a great  deal  easier,  as  I could  be  confident  that  any  fresh  bird- 
droppings  that  I found  in  fields  frequented  by  Girl  Buntings  belonged  to  that 
species.  Subsequent  analysis  of  adult  faecal  samples  showed  that  the  Girl  Buntings 
were  taking  a wide  variety  of  both  invertebrate  and  plant  material.  A range  of 
invertebrate  items  was  taken,  including  weevils,  miscellaneous  beetles, 
Homopteran  and  Heteiopteran  bugs,  Dipteran  flies  and  aphids.  Vegetable  matter 
eaten  included  cereal  grain  (mostly  barley),  grass  seed,  especially  Annual 
Meadow-grass  Poa  annua,  and  a variety  of  broad-leaved  weed  seeds,  including 
Gommon  Ghickweed  Stellaria  media.  Black-bindweed  Fallopia  convolvulus  and 
various  nettles  Urtica.  This  confirmed  the  importance  to  Girl  Buntings  of  arable 
weeds. 

When  feeding  in  the  fields.  Girl  Bunting  flocks  rarely  ventured  more  than 
30  m from  a hedgerow  (also  observed  by  Gole  1993).  Whether  this  was  because 
weed  growth  tends  to  be  greatest  near  the  margins  of  arable  fields  or  because  the 
birds  prefer  to  be  near  the  relative  safety  of  cover  is  unclear.  Flocking  behaviour 
can  continue  into  April,  although  by  this  time  many  males  have  started  singing  in 
earnest  and  vigorously  defending  territories  in  preparation  for  the  breeding 
season. 

Breeding  ecology 

Not  surprisingly,  given  the  fashions  of  the  day,  the  breeding  ecology  of  Girl 
Buntings  was  much  better  understood  by  earlier  authors  than  was  that  in  winter. 
Indeed,  Montagu  himself  (1833)  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  onset  of 
breeding,  the  nest  site,  the  nest  structure  and  the  eggs.  Subsequent  observ^ers 
added  information,  and  the  account  by  Witherby  et  al.  (1940)  is  essentially 
complete. 

Girl  Buntings  pair  up  in  April,  when  males  spend  much  time  singing  and 
defending  their  territories.  Their  song  has  been  described  as:  monotonous  , like 
that  of  the  Yellowhammer  but  without  the  final  “cheese”’  and  ‘very  similar  to  that 
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of  the  Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca’.  To  my  ear  it  is  all  of  these,  but  once 
learned  is  distinctive  and  deceptively  far-carry'ing.  Colour-ringing  showed  that 
Cirl  Buntings  are  usually  monogamous,  although  two  instances  of  polygyny  were 
observed  after  the  disappearance  of  neighbouring  males.  If  both  individuals  of  a 
pair  survive  to  the  next  breeding  season,  they  will  normally  pair  again. 

The  first  nests  are  constructed  in  early  to  mid  May,  usually  in  thick,  often 
thorny  vegetation  in  a hedgerow,  scrub  or  occasionally  a tree.  Corse  Ulex, 
Bramble  Riibus  fruticosus  and  dog-rose  Rosa  are  often  favoured,  and  nests  are 
usually  well  concealed,  1-2  m off  the  ground.  Clutch  size  is  3-4  (occasionally  five) 
eggs,  and  incubation  takes  12-14  days.  The  young  will  be  in  the  nest  for  12-13 
days,  although  they  are  capable  of  leaving  from  eight  days  old  (before  they  are 
able  to  fly)  if  severely  threatened  by  a predator.  Contrary  to  Witherby  et  al. 
(1940),  I found  that  nesdings  are  routinely  fed  by  both  parents.  Pairs  are  normally 
double-brooded  and  sometimes  triple-brooded,  which  can  result  in  up  to  five 
breeding  attempts  each  year  if  early  broods  fail.  Breeding  can  continue  into 
September,  particularly  if  success  early  in  the  season  is  poor. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  direction  and  speed  of  growth  or  decline  of  a resident 
population  (no  immigration  or  emigration)  will  depend  on  the  balance  between 
the  mortality  rate  of  full-grown  individuals  and  the  production  of  young.  When 
attempting  to  diagnose  causes  of  population  decline,  it  is  usual,  therefore,  for 
biologists  to  try  to  measure  these  two  demographic  processes:  if  the  proximal 
cause  of  a declining  population  is  understood,  it  is  much  easier  to  devise  and 
implement  practical  conservation  action.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  much  easier  to 
measure  breeding  success  than  mortality,  and  much  time  in  the  RSPB  study  was 
devoted  to  finding  and  monitoring  the  progress  of  nests. 

ITiere  is  considerable  seasonal  variation  in  nesting  success.  In  the  case  of  the 
Cirl  Bunting,  however,  it  tends  to  be  the  late  nests  which  perform  better  than  early 
ones,  contrasting  with  many  other  passerines.  Nests  where  the  first  egg  was  laid 
before  1st  July  had  only  a 28%  chance  of  fledging  young  (i.e.  only  28%  of  nests 
produced  fledglings),  whilst  after  that  date  this  increased  to  52%  (Evans  el  al. 
1997).  Furthermore,  the  difference  was  manifest  at  the  nestling  stage,  not  at  the 
egg  stage.  In  early  nests,  any  young  hatched  had  only  a 37%  chance  of  surviving 
to  fledging,  whilst  in  late  nests  it  was  almost  90%.  What  was  happening  to  those 
early  chicks?  Most  perished  from  predation  (43%,  compared  with  7%  of  late 
nests)  or  starv'ation  (12%,  compared  with  3%  of  late  nests).  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  these  two  causes  of  death  are  linked.  When  chicks  are  fed,  their  begging  can 
be  heard  by  the  human  ear  up  to  70  m away;  chicks  beg  because  they  are  in 
competition  with  their  siblings  for  the  morsel  of  food  brought  back  by  the  parents. 
The  chick  which  begs  loudest  will  get  the  reward;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
hungrier  the  chicks  are,  the  more  intense  will  be  the  competition,  and  the  louder 
they  will  beg.  Increased  begging  activity  has  been  shown  to  increase  predation  risk 
for  broods  of  Magpies  Pica  pica  (Redondo  & Castro  1 992)  and  for  artificial  nests 
(Haskell  1 994) . High  predation  rates  of  Great  Tits  Pams  major  fledged  late  in  the 
season  were  attributed  by  Perrins  (1965)  to  those  individuals  being  in  poor 
condition  because  they  were  hatched  after  the  main  flush  of  food.  We  found  that 
growth  rates  of  chicks  which  were  eventually  taken  by  predators  were  significantly 
lower  than  those  which  went  on  to  fledge,  but  no  different  from  those  which 
starved  (Evans  et  al.  1997). 
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A 58.  Male  Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus,  Devon,  December  1993  {Mike  Lane) 


A 59  & 60.  Cirl  Buntings  Emberiza  cirlus,  Jersey,  Channel  Islands,  July  1992  {Michael 
Dryden).  Left,  male  with  juvenile;  right,  male  carrying  prey,  probably  Meadow  Grasshopper 
Chorthippus  parallelus,  as  food  for  young. 
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Starv'ation  of  Cirl  Bunting  chicks  appeared  to  be  a significant  problem,  so  it 
became  important  to  discover  their  preferred  food.  Three  techniques  were  used: 
(1)  direct  observation  of  adults  returning  to  the  nest,  (2)  continuous,  remote 
video-taping  of  nests  to  film  ever>'  visit  by  the  parents,  and  (3)  faecal  analysis. 
Video-taping  had  a major  advantage  in  that  it  was  independent  of  the  prevailing 
weather,  and  this  allowed  Humphrey  Sitters  (who  was  working  on  the  species  for 
his  MSc  thesis)  to  discover  that,  whilst  chicks  were  normally  fed  almost  entirely 
on  invertebrates,  in  rainy  conditions  the  parents  switched  foraging  techniques  and 
returned  with  cereal  grain  instead  (Sitters  1991;  Evans  1996).  If  no  cereal  was 
available  locally,  the  adult  Cirl  Buntings  reduced  foraging  substantially.  From  the 
biometric  data  collected  from  nestlings,  we  know  that  rainfall  significantly  reduces 
chick  growth  rates  (Evans  et  al.  1997). 

From  analysis  of  the  faecal  sacs  produced  by  chicks,  it  became  clear  that  not 
only  was  there  considerable  seasonal  variation  in  breeding  success,  but  also  in 
chick  diet  (Evans  et  al.  1997).  Early  in  the  season  (before  July),  caterpillars, 
beetles  and  spiders  were  important,  whilst  late  chicks  were  fed  a much  higher 
proportion  of  grasshoppers  and  bush-crickets.  This  probably  reflects  a seasonal 
change  in  the  availability  of  prey  items  (although  present  before  July,  grasshoppers 
will  then  be  in  the  form  of  the  smaller  instars),  but  it  is  interesting  that  breeding 
success  should  increase  so  dramatically  when  grasshoppers  start  to  appear  in  the 
vast  majority  of  chick  droppings.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Montagu 
recorded  the  following  observation  nearly  200  years  ago.'  ‘Insects  we  found  to  be 
the  favourite  food  of  the  young,  especially  the  common  grasshopper.’ 

Parental  care  appears  to  be  well  developed  in  Cirl  Buntings.  When  inspecting 
their  nestlings,  1 have  been  scolded  by  males  prepared  to  approach  within 
grabbing  distance,  and  I have  also  observed  a male  hopping  down  a lane  and 
feigning  a broken  wing  in  order  (successfully)  to  draw  a Grey  Squirrel  Sciums. 
carolinensis  away  from  his  recently  fledged  young.  Morris  (1885)  recorded  similar 
behaviour.  Once  chicks  leave  the  nest,  they  are  generally  cared  for  by  the  male 
for  two  to  four  weeks,  during  which  time  the  female  will  commence  building 
another  nest.  During  September,  family  parties  will  join  up  to  form  winter  flocks 
once  more,  on  the  newly  created  stubbles. 

Studies  of  populations  outside  the  UK 

Cirl  Buntings,  not  surprisingly,  occupy  contrasting  habitats  across  their  range.  In 
Germany,  they  appear  to  be  restricted  largely  to  cultivated  vineyards  with  a 
southeastern  aspect  (Groh  1975)  or  a mosaic  of  orchards,  gardens  and  vineyards 
(Federschmidt  1988).  Nest  sites  are  similar  to  those  in  England;  Bramble,  Ivy 
Hedera  helix,  hawthorn  Crataegus  and  Blackthorn  Prunus  spinosa.  Vineyards  and 
terraced  cultivations,  thickets  and  hedges  on  sunny  slopes  are  favoured  in 
Switzerland  (Cramp  & Perrins  1994),  and  it  is  likely  that  the  ‘sparsely  vegetated 
fallow  ground’  reported  as  important  in  that  country  fulfils  the  function  of  stubble 
fields  in  England.  In  North  Africa,  Cirl  Buntings  breed  on  slopes  covered  with 
scrub  and  myrtle  Myrtus  on  the  outskirts  of  Cork  Oak  Quercus  suher  forest 
(Cramp  & Perrins  1994).  In  Spain,  glades  and  patches  of  open  cultivation  in 
Cork  Oak  woods  are  important  (Cramp  & Perrins  1994),  but  many  pairs  also 
inhabit  orange-plantations  (Barba  & Lopez  1990;  Ponz  et  al.  1996). 
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Young  are  fed  on  both  adult  and  larval  butterflies  and  moths,  crickets  and 
grasshoppers,  mayflies,  aphids,  beetles  and  earthworms  in  Germany  (Groh  1975). 
Crickets  and  grasshoppers  are  also  recorded  as  being  an  important  nestling  food 
in  Switzerland  (Cramp  & Perrins  1994). 

Threats  to  populations  outside  the  UK  include,  in  Germany,  prolonged 
snowfall  (Groh  1975;  Federschmidt  1988)  and  habitat  loss  through  abandonment 
and  development  (Groh  1994).  In  Spain,  although  this  species  is  not  threatened, 
the  main  causes  of  nest  failure  were  infertility  (36%  of  all  losses),  chick  starvation 
(36%) — both  possibly  as  a result  of  pesticide  use — and  predation  (20%)  (Barba 
& Lopez  1990).  In  a later  study,  infertility  accounted  for  18%  of  all  losses, 
starvation  17%  and  predation  35%  (Ponz  et  al.  1996).  Predation  appeared  to  be 
much  higher  on  early  nests.  This  study  also  demonstrated  earlier  breeding  and 
higher  densities  of  breeding  pairs  in  years  when  there  had  been  high  rainfall  in 
the  preceding  autumn  and  winter.  This  contrasts  with  the  English  population, 
where  there  were  very  few  losses  at  the  egg  stage,  most  being  due  to  starvation 
and  predation  of  chicks  early  in  the  season  (Evans  et  al.  1997).  In  Devon,  rainfall 
in  the  breeding  season  lowered  breeding  success. 

Conclusions 

What  light  can  our  improved  understanding  of  Cirl  Bunting  ecology  shed  upon 
the  reasons  for  the  population  crash?  It  is  useful  to  revisit  some  of  the  theories  for 
the  decline: 

CLIMATIC  DETERIORATION  Authors  who  cite  this  theory  seldom  explain  the 
mechanism  by  which  any  climatic  change  may  affect  Cirl  Buntings.  The  finding 
that  rainfall  induces  a switch  in  chick  diet  and  reduces  chick  growth  rate  does 
provide  such  a mechanism;  the  available  data  do  not,  however,  suggest  that  there 
has  been  a trend  towards  increasing  rainfall  during  the  breeding  season  (Evans  et 
al.  1997).  Thus,  climatic  deterioration  is  unlikely  to  be  a major  factor. 

SEVERE  WINTER  WTATHER  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  snow  cover  or  severe  frosts 
caused  problems  for  a ground-feeding  seed-eater  such  as  the  Cirl  Bunting.  It 
appears,  however,  that  recent  severe  winters  had  a much  larger  detrimental  effect 
than  did  earlier  ones.  This  may  be  due  to  the  loss  of  ‘artificial’  feeding  sites,  such 
as  threshing  yards  and  stock  yards,  which  may  have  provided  food  sources  when 
fields  were  blanketed  by  snow.  The  species  is  often  associated  with  human 
habitation,  maybe  to  secure  access  to  such  food  sources.  For  instance,  Hudson 
(1923)  noted:  ‘the  cirl  is  the  village  bunting  whose  favourite  singing  place  is  in 
the  quiet  churchyard  or  the  shade-trees  at  the  farm.’  Prolonged  snow  cover 
remains  a worrying  hazard  to  the  relict  population,  but  we  must  hope  that,  in  such 
an  eventuality,  its  effects  may  be  mitigated  by  the  increase  in  garden  feeding  of 
seed-based  commercial  wildbird  foods  and  by  the  deliberate  provision  of  artificial 
food  as  part  of  the  emergency  action  alluded  to  earlier. 

COMPETITION  FROM  YELI.OWHAMMERS  The  two  species  are  undeniably  similar  in 
appearance  and  occupy  similar  niches.  Whilst  I have  seen  vigorous  and  prolonged 
fights  between  neighbouring  male  Cirl  Buntings,  I have,  however,  never  wimessed 
any  aggression  by  a Yellowhammer  towards  a Cirl  Bunting  or  suspected  exclusion 
of  the  latter  from  an  area  by  the  former.  Indeed,  I have  found  active  nests  of  the 
two  species  within  10  m of  each  other. 
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LOSS  OF  HEDGERO^X'  eLjVIS  Many  authors  have  described  the  apparent  association 
between  Cirl  Buntings  and  trees,  especially  elms.  Morris  (1885),  for  example, 
wrote.  They  seem  to  have  a partiality  for  elm  trees,  in  preference  to  any  others; 
but  if  the  present  mania  for  cutting  dow'n  hedgerow  timber  continues,  under  the 
plea  of  “agricultural  improvement”,  we  bid  fair  to  have  neither  elm  trees,  nor  any 
other  trees  left  for  a bird  to  perch  on  . . .’. 

How'  the  good  Reverend  must  be  turning  in  his  grave!  Mitchell  (1973)  noted 
this  apparent  association  and  predicted  that  the  near-total  loss  of  elms  precipitated 
by  Dutch  elm  disease  w^ould  have  a disastrous  effect  on  the  population  of  Cirl 
Buntings.  Sitters  (1985)  countered  this  suggestion  by  pointing  out  that  the  decline 
in  Cirl  Buntings  began  before  Dutch  elm  disease  took  hold  in  the  1970s,  and  that 
the  bird  wiU  sing  from  any  raised  perch.  Orr  (1983)  admitted  to  accepting  initially 
the  idea  of  an  association  betw  een  Cirl  Buntings  and  elms,  but  changed  his  mind 
after  obserc'ing  the  bird  in  regions  of  the  Continent  wTere  elms  were  completely 
absent.  Later,  he  made  detailed  observations  of  territories  in  England  and  found 
that  elms  featured  significantly  in  fewer  than  half  of  them.  Further,  he  pointed  out 
that,  since  the  elm  was  one  of  the  most  common  hedgerow  trees  in  southern 
England,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Cirl  Buntings  were  often  associated  with  them. 
There  are  plenty  of  instances  today  of  territories  in  Devon  without  the  tree. 

LOSS  OF  HEDGEROW'S  Clearly,  Cirl  Buntings  are  associated  with  hedgerows;  they 
use  them  as  nesting  sites,  and  like  to  forage  near  them.  Hedgerow'  removal  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  and  is  continuing  (Barr  et  al.  1991).  I suspect  that 
Cirl  Bunting  territories  were  destroyed  by  this  process  and  that  this  may  have  had 
an  effect  on  local  populations.  Further,  I think  that  many  previously  held 
territories  may  have  become  unsuitable  through  hedgerow  removal,  since  they 
were  abandoned  by  the  bird  and  will  be  unlikely  to  be  recolonised.  There  are, 
however,  many  potential  sites  in  South  Devon  with  ample  hedgerows  but  no  Cirl 
Buntings,  and,  similarly,  territories  have  been  abandoned  in  sites  where  no 
hedgerow  removal  has  taken  place.  Thus,  I think  that  this  is  unlikely  to  have  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  driving  the  decline. 

HABI 1 A 1 CHANGE  THROUGH  AGRICUL  TUR.A1.  IN'l  liNSIFICATION  At  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  there  were  still  more  working  horses  than  tractors.  Oats 
were  a common  crop  (to  provide  horse  feed)  and  most  farms  had  some  livestock. 
Since  then,  farming  methods  have  been  revolutionised  (O’Connor  & Shrubb 
1986)  and  farm  structures  and  cropping  patterns  have  changed  beyond 
recogmtion.  It  would  be  surprising  if  such  sweeping  changes  did  not  have  an 
effect  on  farmland  wildlife,  and  I think  that  the  Cirl  Bunting  w'as  one  of  tlte  first 

birds  to  suffer.  There  are  three  changes  that  I should  like  to  consider  in  a little 
more  detail: 

1.  Loss  of  over-winter  stubbles.  The  switch  from  spring-sown  to  autumn-sown 
barley  is  weU  documented.  One  side-effect  of  tliis  change  is  that,  increasingly, 
stubble  fields  are  ploughed  up  soon  after  harvest,  to  be  planted  with  winter 
cereals,  rather  than  being  left  for  all  or  part  of  the  winter,  'fhis  means  that  die 
Cm  Bunting  s primary  winter  food-source  largely  disappeared  over  a period  of  20 
years  or  so.  This  may  have  been  exacerbated  by  improved  mechanisation 
removing  the  need  for  stooking  and  direshing  yards. 

2.  Increased  use  oj  pesticides.  In  1974,  the  majority  of  cereal  crops  were  sprayed 
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once  a year  with  herbicide;  now,  fields  are  sprayed,  on  average,  2.5  times  each 
year  (Campbell  et  al.  1997).  Whilst  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  toxic  effects  of 
pesticides  on  Girl  Buntings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  chemical  weed-control  is 
extremely  effective,  and  most  crops  are  very  clean.  Indeed,  several  arable  ‘weeds’ 
have  become  extinct  in  the  UK  in  recent  years  (Wilson  & Sotherton  1994).  This 
all  means  that  those  stubbles  which  are  left  are  increasingly  weed-free  and 
therefore  less  attractive  to  Girl  Buntings. 

3.  Loss  of  mixed  farming.  Individual  farms  have  become  specialist  enterprises  and 
this  has  led  to  polarisation  of  farming  systems  in  the  UK,  with  arable  in  the  east 
and  livestock  in  the  west.  Traditional  mixed  farms  have  all  but  disappeared.  Old 
pastures,  which  must  have  been  havens  for  grasshoppers,  have  been  put  to  the 
plough  in  the  east,  whilst  in  the  west  they  have  been  treated  with  inorganic 
fertiliser  to  give  a uniform,  rich  sward  which  is  ideal  for  supporting  large  numbers 
of  livestock  but  destroys  grasshopper  habitat  (van  Wingerden  et  al  1991,  1992). 
Grasshoppers  need  a mosaic  of  long  and  short  grass  with  patches  of  bare  ground 
for  egg-laying. 

The  loss  of  livestock  has  also  meant  that  there  is  no  feed  put  out  in  severe 
weather  and  this  may  have  contributed  to  the  Girl  Bunting’s  demise. 

The  changes  in  farming  practice  over  the  period  in  which  the  Girl  Bunting  has 
been  declining  deserve  a volume  to  themselves.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  they  have  been  the  primary  reason  for  the  near  extinction  of  the  bird  in  the 
UK.  I also  think  that  farming  changes  could  help  to  explain  why  Girl  Buntings 
colonised  in  the  first  place,  although  this  is  more  speculative.  The  story  is  that  of 
the  great  agricultural  depression  in  the  1930s  (when  the  Girl  Bunting  population 
was  at  its  peak).  This  was  initiated  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  cheap  grain  began  to  be  imported  from  America.  Our  farmers  could  not 
compete,  and,  increasingly,  cereal  fields  were  abandoned  after  harvest  and  taken 
out  of  production.  It  is  likely  that  most  were  simply  allowed  to  revert  to  rough 
pasture  (O’Gonnor  & Shrubb  1986).  A green  cover  would  eventually  have 
become  established  by  natural  regeneration,  and  such  fields  could  well  have  been 
ideal  Girl  Bunting  habitat. 

The  future 

Research  has  suggested  that  the  decline  of  the  Girl  Bunting  in  the  UK  has  been 
driven  largely  by  agricultural  intensification  leading  to  the  widespread  loss  of 
extensive  (low-input)  mixed  farms.  It  would  be  neither  sensible  nor  helpful  to 
advocate  a return  to  1930s’  agriculture,  so  can  conservation  action  be  taken  to 
improve  the  species’  fortunes?  A Species  Action  Plan  has  been  written  by  the 
RSPB  (Smith  et  al  1992)  and  a Species  Recovery  Plan  by  English  Namre,  both 
of  which  advocate  ways  to  counter  the  main  threats  to  the  surviving  population. 

Not  surprisingly,  these  plans  concentrate  on  provision  of  the  required  habitat. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  stage  in  achieving  this  is  to  liaise  with  and  provide 
clear  advice  to  farmers.  This  is  being  achieved  through  a range  of  printed 
material  and  through  visits  by  a dedicated  Project  Officer  to  individual  farms. 
Once  aware  of  the  problem,  most  farmers  are  concerned  and  willing  to  help. 
Provision  of  Girl  Bunting  habitat  is,  however,  not  cheap.  Initially,  the  RSPB  paid 
farmers  in  six  locations  to  leave  stubbles  and  to  plant  spring  cereals,  four  of  these 
sites  were  used  by  a total  of  75  wintering  Girl  Buntings.  The  National  Trust 
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contributed  financially  to  further  agreements,  and  English  Nature  funded 
another  on  a Site  of  Special  Scientific  Interest.  These  agreements  were,  however, 
on  a fairly  small  scale;  an  agricultural  support  scheme  was  needed  to  allow 
farmers  to  integrate  food  production  with  conservation  management  for  Cirl 
Buntings  (and  other  wildlife).  An  attempt  was,  therefore,  made  to  get  a defined 
area  of  South  Devon  (which  held  over  90%  of  the  UK  population)  declared  an 
Environmentally  Sensitive  Area.  This  attempt  failed,  but  an  opportunity  to 
provide  Cirl  Bunting  habitat  became  available  from  an  unexpected  source:  set- 
aside. 

Set-aside  is  not  an  environmental  scheme;  it  was  designed  to  reduce 
production  and  was  disliked  by  farmers  and  conservationists  alike  when  it  first 
appeared  on  a large  scale  in  1992.  The  scheme  is  applicable  to  almost  every 
arable  farm  in  the  country',  so  any  theoretical  environmental  benefits  that  do 
accrue  will  do  so  on  a very  large  scale.  There  are  many  management  options 
currently  available  for  land  in  set-aside,  ranging  from  establishing  long-term 
grass  to  planting  oil-seed  rape  for  industrial  use.  For  Cirl  Buntings,  the  RSPB 
advocates  rotational  set-aside  with  a naturally  regenerated  green  cover.  This 
effectively  means  leaving  smbbles  after  harvest  through  to  the  next  summer.  This 
has  been  a fairly  popular  option,  and  the  set-aside  scheme  has  undoubtedly 
produced  many  hectares  of  Cirl  Bunting  winter  habitat  by  accident.  The  future 
of  the  scheme  is,  however,  uncertain,  and  a more  secure,  better-designed 
alternative  was  needed. 

In  this  respect,  the  Countiy^side  Stewardship  Scheme  has  proved  invaluable, 
after  an  early  hiccup.  Under  this  Government-funded  scheme,  farmers  were 
being  encouraged  to  revert  arable  to  grassland  for  landscape  reasons  along  the 
South  Devon  coast.  This  could  have  spelt  disaster  for  the  Cirl  Bunting,  which 
relies  on  a mixed-farming  system.  Thankfully,  however,  the  Countryside 
Commission  (which  administered  the  scheme  at  that  time)  was  very  quick  to 
appreciate  the  problems  and  the  local  importance  of  the  species.  Over  50  farmers 
have  now  entered  the  scheme  and  adopted  ten-year  management  plans  to 
provide  Cirl  Buntings  with  the  habitat  that  they  need;  weedy  winter  stubbles  and 
grasshopper-rich  pasture  in  close  proximity.  There  are  now  over  1,200  ha  of 
land  under  management  agreements,  supporting  approximately  35%  of  the  UK 
population  of  Cirl  Buntings. 

The  Species  Action  Plan  also  takes  measures  to  counter  other  threats.  For 
example,  Devon  County  Council  and  several  District  Councils  have  undertaken 
to  notify  the  RSPB  of  any  planning  applications  which  affect  known  Cirl 
Bunting  territories. 

The  fact  that  the  surviving  population  is  confined  to  one  region  is  of  concern, 
especially  given  the  species’  \oilnerability  to  severe  winter  weather.  A plan  has 
been  drawn  up  to  provide  seed  artificially  at  predetermined  locations  in  the  event 
of  such  conditions. 

Monitoring  is  a vital  part  of  the  Action  Plan.  If  we  cannot  tell  whether  our 
measures  are  having  an  effect,  it  is  pointless  to  implement  them.  The  population 
is,  therefore,  counted  and  breeding  success  sampled  annually. 

So,  have  all  these  measures  had  any  effect?  Since  tlie  implementation  of  the 
plan,  the  UK  Cirl  Bunting  population  has  partially  recovered  from  118-132 
known  pairs  in  1989  to  373  in  1995.  dTis  does  not  mean  tltat  it  is  safe  yet. 
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For  over  a century,  agriculture  in  this  country  has  been  driven  by  World 
economics.  Its  future  is  uncertain  as  new  markets  open  up.  Thus,  the  future  of 
the  Girl  Bunting,  and  the  whole  suite  of  other  farmland  birds,  is  also  uncertain. 
This  will  remain  the  case  until  it  is  accepted  as  a general  principle  that  it  should 
be  incumbent  on  farmers  to  preserve  wildlife  at  the  same  time  as  producing  food. 
To  do  this  will  mean  that  individuals  deliberately  produce  less  food,  and  this  will 
require  a change  in  the  systems  of  support  so  that  they  can  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  lost  profit.  Another  way  of  looking  at  it  is  that  farmland  is  a 
successional  habitat,  and  aU  such  habitats  need  active  management  to  produce  the 
conditions  their  specialist  wildlife  needs.  I for  one  would  rest  happy  if  I could  see 
that  my  taxes  were  being  spent  helping  farmers  to  manage  farmland  for  wildlife 
rather  than  paying  them  to  produce  mountains  of  excess  food  which  no-one 
needs  and  which  cost  a further  fortune  to  store.  I suspect  that  the  Reverend 
Morris,  Colonel  Montagu  and  everyone  else  who  has  spent  time  watching  Girl 
Buntings  would  agree. 
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REVIEWS 


The  Atlas  of  Wintering  Birds  in  Lutsk  District. 

By  Michael  Khymyn. 

Bird  World,  Lutsk,  1993.  135  pages;  88  line-drawings;  20  physical  and  habitat  maps;  88 
distribution  maps.  ISBN  5-7707-4332-8.  Paperback.  Price  not  quoted. 


This  modest  book  represents  a mammoth 
achievement,  of  which  the  amateurs  of  the 
Western  Department  of  the  Ukrainian 
Ornithological  Society  of  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences  should  be  proud.  The 
area  covered  (the  district  and  town  of  Lutsk) 
comprises  1,028  km^  which  was  surveyed  by 
tetrads  during  tlie  three  main  winter  months 
during  the  four  winters  1988/89-1991/92. 
Physical  and  habitat  feamres  are  shown  in 
preliminary  maps,  and  the  background 
described  in  29  preliminary  pages.  The  bulk  of 
this  book  comprises  full-page  treatment  for  the 
88  main  wintering  species,  with  line-drawing, 
map,  breakdown  of  number  of  birds  seen  in  a 
day  in  each  tetrad  and  short  text  in  English  as 
well  as  in  Cyrillic  script. 

Witlr  temperatures  usually  below  freezing 
from  November  to  February  and  falling  to 
— 24.6°C  (January  1991),  it  is  not  surprising 


to  find  that  Long-tailed  Tits  Aegithalos 
caudatus  were  found  in  only  two  tetrads  (two 
in  a day  in  one  and  eight  in  the  other)  and 
Blackbirds  Turdus  menda  in  only  four  (one  in 
a day  in  three  and  three  in  a day  in  one)  or 
that  Robins  Enthacus  rubecula  occur  almost 
solely  within  the  town  of  Lutsk  in  winter  (eight 
of  the  ten  tetrads),  but,  in  unexpected 
contrast,  there  is  an  estimated  wintering 
population  of  1,800-2,500  Goldfinches 
Carduelis  carduelis,  with  records  in  104  (33%) 
of  the  tetrads,  and  10%  of  the  records 
involving  53-125  birds  in  a day. 

There  is  fascinating  material  here,  from  an 
area  subject  to  much  severer  winters  than  our 
own,  for  comparison  with  The  Atlas  of 
Wintering  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  ( 1 986) . 

Everything  in  this  book  is  in  English  as  well 
as  Cyrillic  script,  so  is  highly  accessible. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


Eesti  Linnuatlas. 

Edited  by  Koostanud  O.  Renno. 

Estonian  Academy,  Tallin,  1993.  256  pages;  224  line-drawings;  219  distribution  maps.  ISBN 


5-440-01074-2.  £27.00. 

This  is  The  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Estonia. 
The  relatively  large  format  allows  the  inclusion 
of  a half-page  map  and  a line-drawing  of  each 
species  on  the  same  page  as  the  text.  Those 
who  do  not  read  Estonian  will  welcome  the 
detailed  two-page  summaries  which  are 
provided  in  both  English  and  Russian.  All  567 
10-km  squares  in  Estonia  were  visited  during 
the  six  years  1977-82,  with  fieldwork  carried 
out  by  a total  of  405  fieldworkers.  During  the 
previous  30  years  or  so,  the  following  species 
have  all  shown  range  expansion  or  increase  in 
numbers  in  Estonia:  Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor, 
Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope,  Montagu’s 
Harrier  Circus  pygargus,  Moorhen  Gallinula 
chloropus,  Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia.  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull  Earns  fuscus,  Collared  Dove 
Streptopelia  decaocto,  Turtle  Dove  5.  turtiir, 
Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dunietorum, 
Reed  Warbler  A.  scirpaceus,  Greenish  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  trochibides,  Penduline  Tit  Remiz 


pendulinus,  Brambling  Eringilb  niontifringilla 
and  European  Serin  Serinus  serinus. 

Everyone  interested  in  European  bird 
distribution  will  welcome  this  addition  to  the 
set  of  national  breeding-bird  abases  which  are 
now'  available.  This  book  should  certainly  be 
purchased  by  every'  serious  scientific  library. 
Its  publication,  11  years  after  the  end  of  the 
survey,  was  achieved  with  the  financial 
support  of  the  Dutch  Ministty’  of  Agriculmre, 
Nature  Management  and  Fisheries.  The  maps 
reveal  that  there  is  plenty'  in  Estonia  to  w'het 
die  appetites  of  Western  birders:  Hazel 
Grouse  Bonasa  bonasia  in  71%  of  squares. 
Com  Crake  Crex  crex  in  90%,  Common 
Crane  Gnis  gnis  in  57%,  Ural  Owl  Strix 
uralensis  in  30%,  European  Nightjar 
Capriniulgus  etiropaeus  in  80%  and  Wryneck 
Jymx  torquilla  in  90%,  for  instance. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 
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Reviews 


Handbook  of  Ethological  Methods. 

By  Philip  N.  Lehner. 

2nd  edn.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996 
0-521-55405-5.  £50.00. 

Although  birds  are  not  specially  featured, 
this  comprehensive  and  practical  guide  to 
the  study  of  animal  behaviour  is  a valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  any  serious 
ornithologist  wishing  to  pursue  a career  in 
ethology  or  take  stock  of  the  latest 
methodology,  the  main  emphasis  being  on 
the  whole  animal  (as  an  individual  or 
member  of  a group)  under  field  conditions. 

A considerably  revised  version  of  a 1979 
American  text,  this  book  is,  however,  not  for 
the  faint-hearted;  though  well  written,  it  is 
very  technical  and  assumes  a considerable 
prior  knowledge  of  ethology,  there  being  no 
glossary.  I also  deplore  the  lack  of  indexes  to 


672  pages;  numerous  figs,  and  tables,  ishn 

animals  and  authors,  and  regret  the  rather 
limited  historical  perspective,  most  of  the 
references  being  to  work  published  in  the  last 
40  years;  of  the  three  English  ‘greats’ 
(Selous,  Howard  and  Huxley),  for  example, 
only  the  last  receives  passing  mention.  In 
spite  of  these  strictures,  I found  this  book 
botlt  useful  and  entertaining,  and  it  made  me 
realise  how  far  ethology  has  come  since  those 
exciting  and  heady  early  days  after  World 
War  Two,  when  an  amateur  birdw'atcher 
could  still  make  his  mark  in  a field  which  has 
now  become  almost  wholly  the  province  of 
tire  professional. 

K.  E.  L.  Simmons 


Birds  of  Estonia:  status,  distribution  and  numbers. 

Edited  by  Eerik  Leibak,  Vilju  LiUeleht  & Heinrich  Veromann. 

Estonian  Academy,  Tallinn,  1994.  287  pages;  2 maps.  iSitN  9985-50-031-8.  £27.50. 


Wholly  in  English,  though  with  bird  names 
also  in  Estonian,  this  is  a ver>'  useful  species- 
by-species  account  of  the  339  species  on  the 
Estonian  List  up  to  1993.  An  average  of  uvo- 
thirds  of  a page  is  devoted  to  each  species, 
with  records  itemised  for  vagrants  and 
population  estimates  given  for  the  commoner 
species.  Population  trends  are  also  described, 
so  this  is  a top-class  compilation  of  up-to-date 
information  with  sources  cited  (24  pages  of 
references).  For  anyone  interested  in  links 
with  patterns  farther  west,  it  is,  for  instance, 
fascinating  to  read  under  Fiuropean  Roller 
Coracias  ganulus  that  the  ‘population 
successfully  increased  in  numbers  [until]  in  the 
1950s  thousands  of  pairs  bred  in  Estonia.  As 
a result  of  the  dramatic  crash  during  tlie  two 
following  decades,  the  present  population 


declined  to  150-200  pairs.  In  the  1980s,  tire 
decline  seems  to  have  slowed  dow'n  if  not 
stopped.’  And  for  the  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 
drat  die  ‘population  reached  its  climax  in  the 
1870s-1890s  and  1930s-1950s.  In  the  second 
half  of  diis  century,  it  has  steadily  decreased  in 
numbers  and  does  not  exceed  20-50  pairs  at 
present.’  And  that  the  Estonian  populadon  of 
die  Stock  Dove  Coluniba  oenas  ‘consisdng  of 
diousands  of  pairs  undl  die  1950s,  shrank 
sharply  to  300  pairs  in  the  1960s- 1970s  [but] 
has  somewhat  recovered  and  may  reach  500 
pairs  at  present.’ 

Eascinadng  facts  concerning  populadon 
sizes,  fluctuadons  and  trends,  such  as  diose 
given  as  examples  above,  are  to  be  found  on 
everv'  page. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


Rare  and  Scarce  Birds  m Yorkshire. 

By  Andrew  Wilson  & Russell  Slack. 

Andrew  Wilson,  Kilverstone,  1996.  395  pages;  102  line-drawings;  189  histograms;  73 


distribudon  maps.  isitN  0-903793-59-8.  £20.95 

Whatever  may  be  fashionable  among  the 
administrators  in  nadonal  or  local  govern- 
ment, Yorkshire  was,  is  and  will  be  Yorkshire. 
The  audiors  hope  diat  readers  both  within  and 
outside  Yorkshire  will  welcome  their  decision 
to  use  the  old  county  boundaiy.  Yes. 

The  format,  with  histograms  and  maps  with 
different  sizes  of  dot  and  intetyiretive  text,  with 


scattered  decorative  line-drawings,  is  one  that 
has  become  familiar  over  tlie  past  25  years.  It 
works  as  well  for  a large  county  such  as 
Yorkshire  as  it  does  on  the  national  scale. 

The  contendous  part  of  this  book  is, 
perhaps,  the  inclusion  of  not  only  unverified 
records,  but  also  rejected  records;  ‘We  have 
included  all  older  records  of  major  rarities  and 
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many  records  for  the  years  1993-1995 — 
although  some  of  tliese  are  still  to  be  verified 
by  the  YNU  Records  Committee  or  the  British 
Birds  Rarities  Committee.  Many  records  of 
national  rarities  have  yet  to  be  submitted  to  the 
British  Birds  Rarities  Committee,  particularly 
those  from  Flamborough  Head  for  much  of 
the  1980’s,  and  as  such  there  are  discrepancies 
between  official  records  of  rarities  in  tlie 
county  and  those  published  in  this  book.  For 
completeness  we  have  included  all  records 
published  by  the  YNU,  even  and  all  tliose 
published  as  rejected  by  the  British  Birds 
Rarities  Committee — we  have  made  no 
attempt  to  judge  the  validity  of  any  records.’ 
Even  if  one  recognises  the  autliors’  problem 
(there  are  certainly  quite  a number  of 
potentially  acceptable  records  which  have — for 


mainly  personal  reasons — never  been 

submitted  to  the  BBRC),  the  decision  to 
include  records  which  have  acmally  been 
rejected  must  unfortunately  cast  doubt  on  the 
patterns  shown  in  every  histogram  and  every 
map.  The  patterns  are  probably  mostly 
genuine,  but  personally  I would  ratlier  look  at 
a set  of  verified  information  knowing  that 
some  good  data  had  been  omitted  than  look  at 
a mixture  with  unknown  proportions  of  good 
and  bad. 

Nevertheless,  for  tlie  vast  majority  of 
species,  tlie  maps  will  be  fascinating  for 
Yorkshire  birdwatchers,  and  the  histograms, 
showing  distribution  year  by  year  and  week  by 
week,  are  full  of  intriguing  information  for  all 
students  of  migration  patterns. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


Collins  Safari  Guides:  common  birds  of  East  Africa. 

By  Martin  B.  Withers  & David  Hosking. 

HarperCollins,  London,  1996.  160  pages;  370  colour  plates.  ISBN  0-00-220034-1.  Paperback 
£9.99. 


Kenya  alone  boasts  around  1,300  species  of 
birds,  so  a guide  to  East  African  birds  that 
illustrates  even  as  many  as  360  species,  as  this 
does,  is  being  rather  selective.  This  is  a 
compact,  photographic  guide,  with  high- 
quality  photographs,  but  it  is  inevitably  rather 
arbitrary  in  its  choice  of  the  ‘common’  birds 
illustrated.  The  choice  is  rather  more  restricted 
than  appears  at  first  glance,  since  many  of  the 
species  have  different  male  and  female  and/or 
breeding  and  non-breeding  plumages,  and 
only  very  occasionally  is  more  than  one 
shown. 

Typically,  there  are  six  species  to  a double- 


page spread,  text  opposite  photograph.  The 
text  could  be  more  helpful  in  pointing  out 
features  for  identifying  similar  species,  a good 
example  being  Great  White  Egretta  alba  and 
Intermediate  (Yellow-billed)  Egrets  E. 
intermedia,  where  the  text  accompanying  the 
two  species  is  insufficient  to  enable  the  birds 
in  the  uvo  photographs  to  be  separated.  The 
photograph  captioned  Greater  Kestrel  Ealco 
rupicoloides  in  fact  shows  a Common  Kestrel 
F.  tinnunculus. 

In  summaiy’:  a compact  guide,  likely  to  be 
both  useful  and  frustrating  by  turns. 

R.  J.  Chandler 


ALSO  RECEB/ED 

Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire  & the  former  West  Midlands  County.  By  Graham  Hamson  & Jack 
Sankey.  2nd  edn.  (Christopher  Helm  Publishers,  London,  1997.  308  pages.  ISBN  0- 
7136-4478-8.  Paperback  £12.99)  (Review:  Brit.  Birds  81:  669) 

Les  Oiseaux  en  Morv'an:  balades  omithologiques  au  coeur  de  la  Bourgogne.  By  Daniel 
Sirugue.  (Parc  Naturel  Regional  du  Mort'an,  Saint-Brisson,  1997.  64  pages.  ISBN 
2-9509791-1-4.  Paperback  [price  not  quoted] 

Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Kent,  Surrey  & Sussex.  By  Don  Taylor,  Jeffery  Wheatley  & 
David  Burges.  3rd  edn.  (Christopher  Helm  Publishers,  London,  1997.  300  pages.  ISBN 
0-7136-4544-X.  Paperback  £12.99)  (Review:  Biit.  Birds  81:  672) 

Manuscripts  and  Drawings  in  the  Ornithology  and  Rothschild  Libraries  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  Tring.  By  Frances  E.  Warr.  BOC  Occasional  Publications  No.  2. 
(BOC,  London,  1996.  100  pages,  isbn  0-9522886-13.  Paperback  £15.00) 


NOTES 


These  contributions  have  all  been  assessed  by  the  eight  members  of  either  the  Behaviour  Notes  Panel  or 
the  Identification  Notes  Panel. 


Desert-roosting  by  harriers 

During  14  years  of  studying  roosting  harriers  Circus,  I have  not  come  across  any 
instance  of  Hen  Harriers  C.  cyaneus  roosting  on  bare  ground  at  night,  and  I 
suspected  that  the  few  reports  of  such  roosting  by  other  harrier  species  (e.g. 
Donald  1905,  Meinertzhagen  1954;  Ali  & Ripley  1978)  related  to  pre-roost 
gatherings. 

On  22nd  January  1993,  in  the  Little  Rann  of  Kutch  desert,  Gujarat,  northwest 
India,  I was  taken  to  a communal  harrier  roost  1-2  km  inside  the  desert  and 
devoid  of  vegetation.  The  ground  is  inundated  by  the  sea  in  the  monsoon  season, 
but  dries  out  from  September  into  a flat  surface  of  salty,  cracked  mud.  At  17.45 
hours,  the  first  harriers  flew  into  the  desert.  Arriving  at  the  roost  at  18.29  hours, 
six  minutes  after  sunset,  we  counted  1 1 harriers  standing  on  the  ground;  by  18.44 
there  were  at  least  20,  but  we  were  rather  too  far  from  the  main  concentration  to 
make  a satisfactory  final  count.  On  the  following  night,  having  positioned 
ourselves  more  centrally,  we  found  13  harriers  present  by  18.16  hours,  with  a 
final  total  of  about  30  by  18.41:  about  20  roosted  in  one  main  group  spread  over 
about  500  m of  desert,  with  several  outliers,  mostly  in  a loose  subgroup  a further 
500  m away.  Using  a Questar  telescope,  21  individuals  within  close  enough  range 
for  identification  included  Montagu’s  Harrier  C.  pygargus  (seven  adult  males, 
three  adult  females).  Pallid  Harrier  C.  macrourus  (three  juveniles,  one  adult  male) 
and  Marsh  Harrier  C.  aeruginosus  (seven  adult  females  or  juveniles).  All  harriers 
faced  the  same  way,  into  a light  breeze. 

One  of  our  guides.  Anil  Mulchandani,  had  found  similar  communal  roosts  in 
the  same  area  earlier  in  the  winter,  as  well  as  during  the  previous  winter;  in 
December  1 992,  about  20  harriers  roosted  on  bare  ground,  and  a similar  number 
on  an  adjacent  island  thinly  covered  by  short  grass  and  low  Suaeda. 
Dharmakumarsinhji  (1954),  in  his  local  avifauna,  hinted  at  some  bare-ground 
roosting  by  Pallid  and  other  harriers. 

On  both  visits,  half  an  hour  after  darkness  feU,  we  drove  across  the  desert  in 
our  jeep,  searching  for  harriers  with  a strong  light  beam:  on  the  first  night,  we 
found  a few  close  to  our  observation  point,  but  entirely  missed  the  main  group, 
which  we  suspected  might  have  shifted  at  the  last  minute;  on  the  second,  we 
found  most  of  the  harriers,  which  had  not  moved  since  we  lost  sight  of  them  at 
dusk.  On  the  two  nights  in  question,  our  light  beam  picked  up  single  individuals 
of  Fox  Vulpes  vulpes  (of  the  desert  race  pusilla),  Indian  Fox  V.  bengalensis  and 
Jackal  Canis  aureus  close  to  the  roost;  Wolf  C.  lupus  and  Desert  Cat  Felis  (silvestris) 
libyca  are  also  known  to  be  present  in  the  area.  In  the  absence  of  vegetation,  the 
harriers  must  rely  on  their  hearing  or  sight  to  protect  themselves.  The  dried  mud 
had  in  many  places  formed  a crust  of  small  ‘tiles’  separated  by  cracks  with 
upraised  edges;  a human  foot  produced  a crackling  sound  as  weight  was  put  on 
it,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  predatory  mammals  would  also  find  it  difficult  to  walk 
silently  on  this  crust.  The  habit  of  roosting  in  desert  raises  some  doubt  as  to 
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whether  harriers  choose  roost  sites  for  shelter,  but  lends  weight  to  the  theory  that 
these  are  sites  from  which  harriers  can  hear  well  (Clarke  & Watson  1990). 

Our  observations  were  made  during  an  expedition  for  the  Hawk  and  Owl 
Trust.  I thank  Sarfraz  Malik,  Anil  Mulchandani  and  Graeme  Hewson  for  their 
assistance  in  the  desert. 

Roger  Ci^rke 

New  Hythe  House,  Reach,  Cambridge  CBS  OJO 
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Albino  European  Bee-eater 

Albinism  and  other  plumage  aberrations  are  rare  among  bee-eaters  (Meropidae) . 
In  his  review  of  the  World’s  species,  Dr  C.  H.  Fry  listed  only  a handful  of 
examples  {The  Bee-eaters,  1984,  Appendix  9):  six  albinos,  involving  five  species, 
were  all  partial,  one  a European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster  in  Malawi. 

I 

A 61  & 62.  Albino  juvenile  European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster,  Italy,  July/August  1994 
{Andreiv  Palmer) 

I lived  in  Rome  from  1991  to  1995,  and  each  year  observed  several  small 
breeding  colonies  of  European  Bee-eaters  in  sand  cliffs  in  and  around  the  Almone 
Valley,  within  8 km  of  St  Peter’s  Square,  with  totals  of  50-100  individuals  there 
in  late  summer  each  year,  after  breeding.  In  July  and  August  1994,  an  almost  pure 
albino  appeared,  evidently  a juvenile  (plates  61  & 62)  judging  by  its  short  central 
rectrices  and  the  juvenile  company  it  kept.  It  had  no  vestige  of  black  in  the 
plumage,  where  the  only  colour  was  yellow  on  the  chin  and  throat.  The  base  of 
the  lower  mandible  was  yellow  and  the  legs  yellowish  (normally  black  and  pink 
respectively).  Behaviourally,  the  bird  appeared  to  be  not  in  the  least  abnormal, 
and  it  foraged  and  interacted  as  one  of  the  group. 
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Notes 


I am  grateful  to  Dr  Hilary  Fry  for  his  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this 
note. 

A\drh\x’  Palmhr 

Tozvn  Fann  Cottage,  Little  Missenden,  Amersharn,  Buckinghatnshire  HF7  OQX 

EDrroRiAi.  coAiMEN'r  Bryan  Sage  has  commented:  ‘Plumage  aberrations  are 
indeed  rare  within  the  Meropidae.  Coloration  of  these  birds  is  complex  and  due 
to  a number  of  factors,  including  red  and  yellow  carotenoid  pigments,  partly 
strucmral  blues  and  greens  (Tyndall  colour),  and  cloudy  and  melanised  cells  in 
the  medulla.  Microscopical  examination  of  individual  feathers  is  required  to 
establish  the  cause(s)  of  abnormal  colouring  in  any  single  instance.’ 


Robin’s  song  consisting  of  a regularly  repeated  simple  phrase 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  often  rambling  refrains  of  the  Robin  Erithacus 
mbecula  are  impossible  to  transcribe  into  ‘w'ords’  or  even  musical  notation. 
Adoreover,  it  is  practically  beyond  Man’s  aural-memory  capabilities  to 
recognise  that  Robins  may  repeat  certain  song  phrases,  so  complex  do  they 
seem.  Dr  D.  G.  C.  Harper  (in  BWP,  vol.  5)  gave  astounding  figures  for  the 
number  of  motifs  uttered  by  individual  Robins,  and  stated  that  certain  phrases 
may  be  given  more  than  once  and  may  be  modified;  this  knowledge  requires 
analysis  of  recordings. 

On  28th  September  1992,  from  dense  scrub  in  South  Reddish,  Stockport, 
Greater  Manchester,  I heard  an  unhurried  three-note  song  or  phrase,  which  I 
wrote  as  ‘der-dee-der’  (second  syllable  higher-pitched,  unstressed)  and  which 
related  to  the  notes  C-G-C#  on  the  piano.  I was  at  a loss  to  identify  the  singer. 
These  ‘pure’  notes  were  given  in  a series  of  only  two  or  three  identical  phrases 
in  close  succession,  occasionally  without  the  third  syllable,  with  long  intervals 
of  sometimes  several  minutes  between  series.  The  type  of  song  resembled  that 
of  an  ‘unadventurous’  Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca  or  the  fluty  whisde 
of  a Black-capped  Chickadee  Pams  atricapilla.  Occasionally,  a single  note  of 
undoubted  Robin  provenance  was  heard  after  a three-note  phrase,  or  at  other 
intervals,  but  I could  not  be  sure  that  these  single  notes  were  given  by  the  same 
individual.  The  only  bird  I saw  close  to  where  the  song  had  been  given  was  a 
Robin. 

Two  days  later,  on  30th  September,  and  despite  pouring  rain,  I finally  saw 
the  singer  of  this  simple  ditty.  The  Robin  perched  in  full  view  in  a large  willow 
Salix',  it  had  evidently  acquired  a territory,  and  was  singing  in  opposition  to  at 
least  three  other  Robins  within  earshot.  At  this  closer  range,  with  each  bill 
movement  visible,  I could  detect  a very  high-pitched,  quiet,  prolonged  ‘sweeee’ 
immediately  before  each  component  three-note  and  two-note  phrase;  it  was 
not  audible  beyond  20  m,  but  was  a typical  Robin  utterance.  A few  other 
single  or  double  Robin-like  notes  were  given  independently  of  each  otlier  and 
of  the  repetitive  song  described  above.  This  song  was  given  at  full  intensity, 
so  could  not  be  described  as  a subsong.  Anxiety  calls  seemed  normal.  I did 
not  hear  this  individual  song  again  after  2nd  October. 
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David  Lack  (1943,  The  Life  of  the  Robin),  discussing  how  a bird  learns  to 
adopt  the  correct  song  for  its  species,  wrote  that  it  seemed  ‘probable  that, 
even  in  those  species  in  which  the  song  is  highly  modifiable,  there  is  an 
inherited  predisposition  to  learn  the  correct  one’.  He  suggested  that,  because 
of  an  upsurge  in  intensity  of  the  male  Robin’s  song  just  before  the  young 
fledge,  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  young  are  most  receptive  to  learning  song. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  opportunity  they  have,  before  song  ceases  with  the  onset 
of  moult.  The  young  themselves  begin  singing  before  the  moulted  male 
resumes. 

There  will  be  instances  where  a male  Robin  dies  just  before  his  young  have 
fledged,  and  the  opportunity  for  his  song  to  be  imprinted  on  his  chicks  is 
therefore  lost.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  a nearby  male  of  another  species 
is  in  full  voice,  there  is  a good  chance  of  the  nesdings  learning  the  wrong  song 
and,  later  in  life  (assuming  that  their  widowed  mother  succeeded  in  raising  the 
brood),  attempting  a hybrid  version  of  this  and  their  own  innate  song.  The 
more  remote  possibility  also  exists  of  a Robin’s  egg  being  laid  in  the  nest  of 
another  species,  any  resulting  fledgling  possibly  growing  to  have  the  song  of 
its  host  overlaid  on  its  own  inherited  qualities. 

Mimicry  is  mentioned  by  both  Harper  (in  BWF)  and  Lack  (1943),  such 
phrases  usually  being  inserted  into  a ‘normal’  song.  Their  existence  within 
Robins’  songs  is  something  I fancy  I have  detected,  but  this  is  more  likely  to 
be  a subjective  impression  or  a fortuitous  coincidence. 

I estimate  that  the  usual  number  of  notes  in  each  song  phrase  of  a Robin’s 
normal  song  is  between  eight  and  20,  and  quite  often  more  (the  individual 
notes  cannot  always  be  counted  without  the  help  of  a recording).  A regularly 
uttered  autumn  song  phrase  of  only  three  or  four  notes,  unmodified,  with  so 
many  repetitions,  is  therefore  abnormal. 

J.  S.  A.  Hunter 

16  Bollin  Walk,  Reddish  Road,  South  Reddish,  Stockport  SK5  7JW 


Common  Crossbills  feeding  on  buds  of  Sitka  Spruce 

On  27th  March  1989,  at  Aberdare,  Mid  Glamorgan,  I located  a small  flock  of 
Common  Crossbills  Loxia  curvirostra  in  a plantation  of  semi-mature  Lodgepole 
Pine  Finns  contorta.  After  a few  minutes,  they  moved  to  a plantation  of  Sitka 
Spruce  Picea  sitchensis  of  the  same  age,  where  some  began  to  feed  in  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  Through  my  telescope  I confirmed  that  they  were  plucking  off  and 
eating  the  newly  expanding  buds,  which  at  that  stage  would,  I imagine,  be  quite 
tender. 

ALirk  Evans 

3 Bryn  Hir,  Cwmbach,  Aberdare,  Mid  Glamorgan  CE44  OET 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Desmond  Nethersole-Thompson,  in  his  book  Pine 
Crossbills  (1975),  stated  (p.l45):  ‘Our  Scottish  Pine  Crossbills  [=  Scottish 
Crossbills  L.  scotica]  sometimes  feed  on  small  shoots  of  pine  or  spruce  as  well  as 
on  cones  and  buds.’ 


MYSTERY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Plate  63.  Mystery  photograph  206A.  Plate  64.  Mystery  photograph  206B. 


O A ^Grey-cheeked  Thrush  Cathams  minimus  breeds  in  eastern  Siberia,  Alaska 
^'^'^and  Canada  and  winters  from  Nicaragua  south  to  northern  Peru  and 
northern  Brazil.  Swainson’s  Thrush  C.  ustulatus  breeds  in  Canada  and  the  USA 
and  winters  from  central  Mexico  south  to  northwestern  Argentina.  In  common 
with  three  other  highly  migratory  small  thrushes  which  breed  in  North  America 
(Hermit  Thrush  C.  guttatus,  Veery  C.  fuscescens  and  Wood  Thrush  Hylocichla 
mustelina),  both  have  occurred  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  the  records  of  each 
far  oumumber  the  combined  records  of  the  other  three  species.  Robin  Chittenden 
took  both  mystery  photographs  in  the  Isles  of  ScUly  in  October:  the  classic  locality 
and  the  prime  month  for  these  Nearctic  thrushes.  Photograph  A shows  a Grey- 
cheeked Thrush  on  St  Mary’s  in  October  1991,  and  photograph  B shows  a 
Swainson’s  Thrush  on  St  Mary’s  in  October  1990. 

In  autumn,  their  shared  characters  apart,  first  impressions  of  either  are  likely  to 
involve  tone  and  colour.  The  plumage  of  Grey-cheeked  Thrush  is  rather  cold- 
toned,  with  dull,  olive-grey  or  brownish-grey  upperparts  and  tail;  the  mottling  on 
the  upper  and  streaking  on  the  lower  ear-coverts,  and  the  ground-colour  of  the 
chin  and  throat,  are  off-white;  the  upper  breast  is  cream  or  pale  buff  with  black 
spotting,  and  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  the  flanks  are  grey  or  buffy-grey.  The 
corresponding  plumage  of  Swainson’s  Thrush  is  warm-toned,  with  olive-brown 
upperparts  and  tail;  the  mottling  on  the  upper  and  streaking  on  the  lower  ear- 
coverts,  and  ground-colour  of  the  chin  and  throat,  are  pale  buff;  the  upper  breast 
is  deep  buff  or  tawny-yellow  with  dark  brown  spotting,  and  the  sides  of  the  breast 
and  the  flanks  are  brownish-grey.  Although  Swainson’s  Thrush  usually  has  more 
extensive  spotting  below  than  does  Grey-cheeked  Thrush,  this  feature  is  of  little 
value  when  faced  with  a lone  bird. 

The  two  species  favour  areas  of  dense  undergrowth,  frequently  beneath  bushes 
or  trees;  sometimes,  intermittent  views,  coupled  with  the  effect  of  shade,  or  of 
dappled  sunlight  reflecting  off  green  foliage,  prevent  an  accurate  appraisal  of  tone 
and  colour.  The  major  character  of  separation,  however,  which  concerns  the  eye- 
ring and  loral  area,  is  not  dependent  upon  true  perception  of  tone  and  colour. 
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Grey-cheeked  Thrush  has  a slim,  inconspicuous,  pale  grey  eye -ring  which  is  often 
present  only  behind  the  eye  and  is  not  infrequently  absent.  Its  lores  are  grey  and 
contribute  to  a plain-faced  look.  Swainson’s  Thrush  has  a bold,  pale  buff  eye- 
ring, rather  dark  lores  and  a variably  prominent,  pale  buff  fore-supercilium;  these 
combine  to  convey  a spectacled  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a Song  Thrush 
Turdus  philomelos. 

Eagle-eyed  readers  will  have  observed  two  additional  points  of  difference 
between  the  individuals  in  the  mystery  photographs:  the  Grey-cheeked  Thrush 
has  an  almost  wholly  dark  bill  and  small  pale  tips  to  its  greater  coverts;  the 
Swainson’s  Thrush  has  an  extensive  pale  area  at  the  base  of  its  lower  mandible 
and  no  pale  tips  to  its  greater  coverts.  The  extent  of  the  pale  area  at  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible  of  both  species  varies  from  about  one-quarter  to  more  than 
half  of  the  length  of  the  biU.  A proportion  of  Grey-cheeked  Thrushes,  however, 
most,  or  all,  of  which  are  considered  to  be  of  the  race  aliciae,  have  only  a veiy^ 
small  pale  basal  area;  on  some  individuals,  this  is  so  restricted  that  the  impression 
given  is  of  an  aU-dark  bill. 

Adults  of  both  species  lack  the  pale  tips  to  the  greater  coverts  which  are 
characteristic  of  juveniles.  Most  individuals  retain  at  least  some  of  their  pale- 
tipped  greater  coverts  after  the  partial  post-juvenile  moult,  which  takes  place  on 
the  breeding  grounds  and,  in  the  case  of  Swainson’s  Thrush,  also  during  the  early 
stages  of  autumn  migration.  A significant  number  of  individuals  (approximately 
15%  of  Grey-cheeked  Thrushes  and  25%  of  Swainson’s  Thrushes),  however, 
replace  all  of  their  greater  coverts  with  adult-type  feathers  during  the  post-juvenile 
moult.  The  mystery  photographs,  therefore,  show  a first-winter  Grey-cheeked 
Thrush  and  a Swainson’s  Thrush  of  indeterminate  age.  Had  the  Swainson’s 
Thrush  been  trapped  and  examined,  however,  or  studied  closely  in  the  field,  its 
age-group  could  have  been  established  by  reference  to  the  shape  of  its  tail- 
feathers:  those  of  a first-winter,  which  are  retained  juvenile  feathers,  are  a little 
narrower  and  decidedly  more  pointed  than  those  of  an  adult. 

Bicknell’s  Thrush  C.  bicknellh  which  until  recently  was  regarded  as  a race  of 
Grey-cheeked  Thrush  (C.  m.  bicknelli),  is  another  migratory  small  thrush  which 
breeds  in  North  America.  Its  characters  of  separation  from  Grey-cheeked  Thrush 
involve  bare-part  colours,  plumage  tone,  biometrics  and  vocalisations.  The 
identification  in  the  field  of  a migrant  Bicknell’s  Thrush  is  currently  not 
recommended  and,  at  present,  there  are  no  definite  records  in  Britain  & Ireland. 
Peter  Lansdovc^ 

197  Springwood,  Uanedeym,  Cardijf,  Glamorgan  CE2  6UG 
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LETTERS 


Migrant  White-billed  Divers  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
The  paper  on  the  spring  migration  of  White-billed  Divers  Gavia  adatnsii  past 
southwestern  Norway  Birds  88:  125-129)  prompts  a closer  examination  of 
the  possible  significance  of  spring  records  in  British  waters,  particularly  as  it  was 
suggested  that  significant  numbers  may  winter  much  farther  south  than 
previously  suspected. 

British  records  suggest  that  there  is  in  fact  another  spring  migratory  route  up 
the  western  side  of  the  British  Isles  which  is  synchronous  with  that  off  Norway. 
Of  some  160  British,  and  two  Irish,  records  since  1958,  no  fewer  than  68  have 
been  in  the  period  1 0th  April  to  1 6th  June,  with  a notable  emphasis  on  late  April 
and  early  May.  Additionally,  four  Shetland  records  (1947,  1950,  1952,  1953)  fell 
in  the  period  24th  April  to  8th  June.  The  vast  majority  related  to  birds  seen  only 
on  one  date,  with  the  implication  that  they  were  on  the  move.  Others  lingered  for 
up  to  17  days.  Two  further  records  evoke  interest  (Grampian  1972;  Gvwnedd 
1991)  in  that  they  involved  birds  which  arrived  much  earlier  but  were  last  seen 
on  20th  and  1 9th  May  respectively.  Of  all  the  spring  records  in  Britain,  only  three 
came  from  northeastern  coasts  (Grampian  1991,  1993;  Northumberland  1996). 
Shetland  and  Orkney  records  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  North  Sea  migrants. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  records  from  those  archipelagos  were  from  westerly 
localities.  During  northwest  winds  in  1995,  watchers  at  Wat’s  Ness  on  the  west 
coast  of  Shetland  promptly  saw  single  adults  passing  north  on  6th  and  1 3th  May 
(after  which  yet  another  adult  paused  at  Gulberwick  during  7th- 12th).  These  sit 
nicely  with  the  two  seen  flying  north  off  Balranald,  Outer  Hebrides,  on  21st  May 
1983  and  a single  on  17th  May  1994.  More  recently,  an  adult  and  a first-summer 
were  at  Tiumpan  Head,  Outer  Hebrides,  on  8th-9th  May  1995  and  perhaps  one 
or  the  other  again  on  6th-7th  May  1996.  (Site-familiarity  is  manifest  in  a number 
of  British  records  of  wintering  individuals.) 

Although  there  has  as  yet  been  no  evidence  of  passage  up  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  there  is  some  from  the  Irish  Sea,  with  records  from  Strathclyde  in  1986 
(three),  1987  and  1991  and  the  Solway  Firth  in  1993.  What  also  may  have  been 
intending  Irish  Sea  migrants  were  seen  off  Carnsore  Point,  Co.  Wexford,  on  16th 
May  1979,  and  Morte  Point,  Devon,  on  24th  April  1988  and  6th  May  1990.  But 
how  far  south  had  such  birds  overwintered?  It  might  seem  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  it  was  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France  in  the  company  of  the  other  diver 
species  which  winter  there.  The  same  might  be  said  of  one  which  paused  off 
Marazion,  Cornwall,  during  10th-26th  April  1967  and  eastward-flying  birds  off 
Start  Point,  Devon,  on  16th  May  1993,  and  Dungeness,  Kent,  on  23rd  April 
1993  and  1st  May  1996,  all  at  the  time  of  peak  diver  passage  in  tlie  English 
Channel.  Presumably,  these  particular  White-billed  Divers  would  eventually  have 
passed  southwest  Norway,  whilst  Irish  Sea  birds,  perhaps  using  Orkney  or 
Shetland  as  a further  staging-post,  would  join  tlie  main  Norwegian  stream  much 
farther  to  the  north. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  emerging  picture  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any 
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significant  natural  changes  over  the  past  40  years,  more  that  it  reflects  the  increase 
in  observer-activity.  It  may  actually  be  tliat  a few  ‘explorers’  are  wintering  farther 
south,  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why.  Their  seemingly  puncmal  northward 
passage  certainly  seems  to  suggest  that  they  do  not  get  ‘lost’  and  disorientated, 
and  some  may  weU  be  repeating  the  journey  on  now  familiar  routes. 

Michael  J.  Rogers 

2 Churchtown  Cottages,  Towednack,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ 


Fulmars  feeding  on  jellyfish  and  their  parasites 

The  notes  by  McCanch  & McCanch  and  Bell  (Brit.  Birds  89:  569)  described 
Fulmars  Fulmarus  glacialis  feeding  on  gelatinous  zooplankton,  a practice  that 
is  frequent  (pers.  obs.)  in  our  waters,  but  seldom  recorded  in  the  literamre. 
Harrison  (1984),  however,  published  a list  of  11  Pacific  seabird  species  that 
had  been  recorded  devouring  jellyfish,  including  Fulmar,  Sooty  Shearwater 
Puffinus  griseus,  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla  and  Common  Guillemot  Uria  aalge, 
from  specimens  collected  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

My  own  studies  of  Fulmar  diet  in  the  Clyde  (unpublished)  have  shown 
that  the  amphipod  crustacean  Hyperia  galha  appears  frequently  in  the  food 
regurgitated  by  Fulmar  chicks  and  that  lumps  of  gelatinous  material  are  also 
occasionally  present.  Harrison  (1984)  recorded  Hyperia  in  her  Pacific 
Fulmars,  with  the  freshest  specimens  encased  in  gelatinous  material.  Nor- 
mally, Hyperia  is  a benthic  animal,  but  in  spring  it  swims  to  the  surface  and 
enters  the  float  chambers  of  the  jellyfish  (Hardy  1956),  where  it  remains  as  a 
parasite  until  autumn.  I have  recorded  over  20  individuals  in  one  large 
stranded  Cyanea  jellyfish  on  the  Clyde  coast.  Hyperiids,  like  many  crus- 
taceans, are  lipid-rich  and  a food  easily  seen  and  obtained  by  Fulmars  when 
jellyfish  are  at  the  sea  surface.  Even  some  small  Aurelia  and  Cyanea  jellyfish 
can  contain  hyperiids  and  possibly  also  ctenophores,  and  suchlike  might  play 
host  at  times. 

As  food,  jellyfish  are  largely  water  (over  99%  of  their  mass),  which  may  in 
itself  be  a reason  why  Fulmars  devour  them.  The  parasitic  hyperiid 
amphipods  are,  however,  probably  the  target  species,  and  much  of  the  gelati- 
nous material  is  probably  consumed  while  in  pursuit  of  these  crustaceans. 
Bernard  Zonerillo 
28  Brodie  Road,  Glasgow  G21  3SB 
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Population  changes 

The  recent  paper  by  Gibbons  et  al.  1996a  (Bnt.  Birds  89:  291-305)  attempted 
the  difficult  task  of  tracing  population  trends  for  all  breeding  birds  in  the  United 
Kingdom  since  1800.  But  is  this  overview  valid,  especially  for  the  earlier 
periods?  In  particular,  I question  the  usefulness  of  this  paper  for  assigning 
conservation  priorities,  as  suggested  by  the  authors. 
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Letters 


Little  of  the  information  in  the  paper  is  new,  but  the  use  of  numbers,  rather 
than  qualitative  terms  such  as  increasing  and  decreasing,  may  give  these  findings 
an  authority  that  the  data  do  not  deserve.  In  at  least  a few  places,  the  figures  are 
very  misleading.  For  most  of  the  period  covered,  the  semi-quantitative  trends  are 
based  on  the  general  qualitative  statements  in  three  previous  reviews.  The 
numbers  in  the  paper  are  therefore  only  as  accurate  as  these  descriptive  reviews. 
Two  of  the  five  periods  cover  the  nineteenth  century,  when  there  was  little 
information  on  national  bird  populations.  This  is  particularly  so  before  1840 
(Alexander  & Lack  1944).  It  therefore  seems  inappropriate  to  add  together  the 
scores  for  the  five  time  periods,  with  their  very  different  accuracy,  to  calculate  a 
‘sum  of  periods’  score  to  identify  those  breeding  species  that  have  undergone  the 
greatest  population  declines  since  1800  (Gibbons  et  al.  1996a,  table  3).  The 
authors  of  the  last  century  were  concerned  mainly  with  distribution  rather  than 
numbers.  As  Alexander  & Lack  (1944)  pointed  out,  the  best  evidence  for 
fluctuations  concerns  those  species  that  have  colonised  new  areas  or  deserted 
former  haunts.  Not  only  is  the  information  in  the  three  reviews  rather  general, 
but  there  are  other  problems  in  using  them  for  allocating  the  scores  now  given. 
Neither  Alexander  & Lack  (1944)  nor  Parslow  (1973)  broke  their  comments 
into  the  five  time  periods  used  in  tables  2-4.  It  must  sometimes  have  been 
arbitrary  what  scores  were  given,  especially  for  the  first  two  time  periods.  A 
further  difficulty  is  that  often,  and  especially  in  Parslow  (1973),  no  general  trend 
for  the  United  Kingdom  is  given;  each  country,  and  sometimes  each  county,  is 
discussed  in  isolation.  Alexander  & Lack  (1944)  did  not  give  detailed  references, 
so  it  is  not  possible  to  repeat  their  review  using  the  same  material.  Parslow 
(1973)  used  the  information  in  Alexander  & Lack  (1944)  for  tlie  period  before 
about  1940. 

The  main  point  of  this  letter  is  to  question  whether  there  is  enough 
information  from  the  first  two  or  three  periods  to  justify  placing  population 
changes  into  one  of  the  1 1 categories.  Often  there  may  be  simply  not  enough 
information  to  make  reliable  estimates.  Sometimes  it  may  be  better  to  use 
different  time  periods  for  some  species  depending  on  the  information  available 
for  each  species. 

In  some  instances,  the  scores  given  seem  very  misleading  and  do  not 
correspond  with  population  trends  for  which  we  do  have  good  evidence.  I give 
two  examples  of  this.  The  Com  Bunting  Miliaria  calandra  has  a —4  during 
1940-69,  indicating  a very  marked  decrease.  Yet  Parslow  (1973)  said  that, 
although  there  had  been  a very  sharp  decline  in  many  western  areas  of  the 
British  Isles,  in  eastern  Britain  it  was  uncertain  whether  there  had  been  a general 
decrease.  Further,  in  his  postscript  (page  210),  he  said  that  the  Corn  Bunting 
was  showing  signs  of  a considerable  increase  and  spread  in  several  areas  in  tlie 
middle  and  late  1960s.  In  a well-documented  analysis  of  population  trends  in  the 
Corn  Bunting  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  concluded  that  ‘The  population 
stabilised  during  the  1940s,  and  during  the  1950s  and  1960s  a general  recovery 
became  apparent,  particularly  in  eastern  areas’  (Donald  et  al.  1994).  This  does 
not  agree  with  a —4  for  1940-69.  For  some  species,  new  information  has 
emerged  since  the  reviews  used  by  Gibbons  et  al.  (1996).  The  Red  Kite  Aiilvus 
milvus  in  Wales  is  now  thought  to  have  had  some  20  territories  with  pairs 
around  1900  and  ten  around  1939  (Davis  1993);  this  is  scored  —5.  The  ten 
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pairs  of  1940  increased  to  around  33  by  1969,  but  this  is  given  only  a 1 (the 
smallest  category  of  increase)  in  the  scoring  system.  Summing  just  these  two 
scores,  for  1900  to  1969,  we  have  —4  (a  very  marked  decrease  according  to  table 
1),  yet  the  territories  with  pairs  of  Red  Kites  actually  increased  from  20  to  33. 

By  starting  at  1800  and  looking  at  trends  since  then,  it  is  implied  that  bird 
populations  were,  in  some  way,  optimal  at  that  time.  The  number  of  species  and 
their  populations  are,  however,  in  a constant  state  of  change.  Increases  in  some 
species  may  be  balanced  by  decreases  in  others.  We  now  have  more  breeding 
species  than  in  1800,  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  biodiversity  there  is  no  reason 
to  regard  1800  as  optimal. 

In  considering  population  trends,  aU  the  available  information  on  each  species 
should  be  carefully  considered.  Conservation  priorities  should  take  into  account 
many  other  factors,  including  our  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline,  the 
practical  possibilities  of  conserving  the  species,  and  the  situation  in  other 
countries.  I should  like  to  think  that  the  selection  of  species  neediug  conservation 
measures  was  not  based  on  uncertain  and  arbitrary  figures.  We  need  detailed 
evaluations  for  each  species,  based  on  the  best  available  evidence. 

Estun  Waters 

Orchards,  Broxmore  Park,  Sherfidd  English,  Romsey,  Hampshire  S05i  6FT 

Professor  Waters  is  correct  in  his  assumption  that  the  semi-quantitative  method 
used  was  only  as  accurate  as  the  descriptive  reviews  upon  which  it  was  based; 
our  paper  explicitly  stated  this.  Though  Alexander  & Lack’s  (1944)  review 
mainly  covered  the  period  1840-1940,  they  did  comment  on  major  changes 
before  that  period,  hence  our  decision  to  consider  the  period  from  1800 
onwards.  To  have  ignored  the  early  nineteenth  century  would  have  meant 
overlooking  important  status  changes  of  several  species,  particularly  Great 
Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris,  Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda,  Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta, 
Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax,  Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa,  Black  Tern 
Chlidonias  niger,  Great  Auk  Pinguinus  impennis  and  Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella 
luscinioides.  By  starting  at  1800,  we  were  not  implying  that  populations  were 
somehow  optimal  then,  but  rather  that  no  status  reviews  were  available  for 
earlier  periods. 

In  our  analyses,  care  was  taken  to  assign  a population-trend  figure  for  the 
UK,  despite  Alexander  & Lack  (1944)  and  Parslow  (1973)  sometimes 
discussing  changes  within  individual  countries  rather  than  the  UK  as  a whole. 
This  could  be  done  only  with  a general  knowledge  of  each  species’  distribution, 
so  that  large  changes  at  the  edge  of  a species’  range  were  downgraded  compared 
with  those  at  the  centre  of  a species’  range. 

Though  the  information  presented  in  Alexander  & Lack  (1944)  was 
coarse-grained.  Professor  Waters  underestimates  the  extent  of  knowledge 
upon  which  it  was  based.  The  recent  review  of  historical  distributions  by 
Holloway  (1996)  shows  just  how  comprehensively  species’  populations  and 
distributions  and  their  changes  were  understood  at  the  county  level 
throughout  the  British  Isles  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  In  practice,  it  was 
relatively  straightforward  to  assign  scores  to  time  periods,  given  the  method 
by  which  this  was  done  (i.e.  allocating  scores  to  standard  terms).  Allocating 
trends  to  fewer  categories  than  the  +5  to  —5  used  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
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Letters 


more  subjective  rather  than  less,  as  we  would  have  had  to  ignore  Alexander  & 
Lack’s  and  Parslow’s  terminology. 

For  some  species,  we  were  tempted  to  ignore  the  information  given  in  the 
reviews  in  favour  of  more-recently  published  information  on  historical 
population  trends — Professor  Waters  quotes  the  review  of  Donald  et  al. 
(1994),  though  there  are  other  species  to  which  this  applies.  We  chose  not  to 
do  this,  however,  as  we  felt  that  it  would  have  made  the  comparison  betw'een 
species  less  reliable  (since  more-recent  reviews  are  available  for  only  a few 
species). 

Professor  Waters’  substantial  point  concerns  the  usefulness  of  the  paper  for 
assigning  current  conservation  priorities.  Population  decline  over  a long  time 
period  is  only  one  of  several  criteria  used.  Red  Data  Birds  in  Britain  (Batten  et 
al.  1990),  and  more  recently  the  list  of  Birds  of  Conservation  Concern  (Gibbons 
et  al.  1996b),  show  how  information  on  historical  trends  is  combined  with  that 
on  other  aspects  of  national  threat  (current  trends,  rarity,  localisation), 
international  threat  and  international  importance  to  reveal  bird-conservation 
priorities. 

Professor  Waters  does  not  apparently  disagree  with  the  use  of  long-term 
trends  as  a way  of  helping  to  assign  conservation  priorities;  rather,  he  dislikes 
our  method.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  suggest  a realistic  alternative. 

David  W.  Gibbons  and  M-\rk  I.  A\'i-:rv 
RSPB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI  9 2DL 
Andrbw"  F.  Brown 

English  Nature,  Northminster  House,  Peterborough  PEI  I LA 
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More  missing  rarities 

Peter  Fraser’s  article  on  missed  rarities  (Bril.  Birds  90:  94-101)  reminds  me  of 
some  rather  more  simplistic  statistical  analysis  of  my  own.  The  patch  that  1 
work — the  Northallerton/Richmond  area  of  North  Yorkshire — has  turned  up  two 
rare  iittle  brown  jobs’.  Both  were  found  in  birdwatcher’s  gardens.  If  we  make 
the  assumption  that  the  gardens  of  birders  make  up,  say,  1%  of  total  gardens  (a 
generous  assumption  in  the  case  of  North  Yorkshire),  tliis  would  imply  that  200 
scarce  passerines  have  gone  undetected  in  this  area  alone.  Even  if  we  temper  this 
by  assuming  that  birdwatchers’  gardens  are  tw'ice  as  atU'active  to  migrants,  this 
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would  still  give  us  100  missing  rarities.  Perhaps  we  should  forget  the  Isles  of 
Scilly  in  October  and  descend  en  masse  to  the  Yorkshire  Dales? 

Nick  Morgan 

Linden,  Church  View,  Ainderby  Steeple,  Northallerton,  North  Yorkshire  DL7  9PU 

How  many  rarities  are  we  missing? 

Closer  examination  and  reconsideration  of  the  data  in  PF’s  paper  (Brit.  Birds  90: 
94-101)  suggest  that  it  is  possible  to  make  an  exact  calculation  to  provide  the 
answer  to  his  question. 

Table  1 (page  95)  shows  that  the  percentage  of  birds  found  at  weekends  has 
dropped  steadily  from  44%  in  1958-62  to  40%  in  1988-92.  During  this  period, 
not  only  have  numbers  of  birders  increased  and  coverage  of  well-known  locali- 
ties improved,  but  the  number  of  localities  being  watched  regularly  has  also 
increased.  Simple  linear,  graphical  extrapolation  suggests  that  weekend-bias  will 
reach  zero  (i.e.  with  28.57%  of  rare  birds  being  found  on  Saturday-Sunday) 
when  tlie  total  number  of  rare-bird  records  reaches  17,000  per  five-year  period. 
This  ‘saturation  coverage’  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  achieved,  but  the  hypothesis 
enables  us  to  infer  that  some  2,300  rarities  (as  defmed  in  PF’s  paper)  are  cur- 
rently missed  every  year  (significantly  more  than  the  800  estimated  in  his 
original  paper).  This  larger  figure  implies  that,  currently,  less  than  one-third  of 
those  occurring  are  being  found. 

Anyone  who  even  occasionally  flies  in  a light  aircraft  over  the  British  country- 
side will  be  likely  to  speculate  on  the  vast  areas  of  promising-looking  habitat 
(even  on  the  ‘well-watched’  English  east  coast)  which  are  probably  very  seldom 
(or  in  many  cases  never)  visited  by  birdwatchers.  The  likelihood  that  two-thirds 
of  all  rarities  are  being  missed  fails  to  surprise  us;  indeed,  we  should  perhaps  all 
be  relieved  that  the  proportion  is  not  very  much  higher. 

J.  T.  R.  Shamrock  and  Phter  Fraser 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Books — help  ‘BB’  and  help  yourself 

Please  order  all  your  bird-books  through  ‘BB’  using  British  BirdShop.  You  will  get  them  post 
free,  and  Subbuteo  will  pay  a percentage,  which  will  be  used  to  subsidise  issues  of ‘BB’.  Thus,  as 
a subscriber,  you  will  gain  too. 

Please  order  all  your  bird-books  through  British  BirdShop  (on  pp.  xi  & xii  in  this  issue). 


LOOKING  BACK 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  July/August  1972,  Two-barred  Crossbills  Eoxia  leiicoptei a came  along 
in  the  wake  of  die  ‘marked  (but  not  massive)’  invasion  of  Common  Crossbills  L.  curvirostm  noted 
last  mondi.  (Brit.  Birds  66;  353) 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 


Compiled  by  Bob  Scott  and  Wendy  Dickson 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 

Riverbanks  being  munched  away 

We  have  highlighted  destruction  by  machinery  of  vegetation-rich  riverbanks 
(Brit.  Birds  88:  441;  89:  288),  but  there  is  now  another,  quieter,  more  sinister 
threat.  In  some  areas,  stocking  levels  of  sheep  are  so  high,  encouraged  by 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  payments  to  farmers,  that  grassland  is  being 
shorn  to  a combined  root-and-shoot  depth  of  less  than  3 cm:  too  little  to  hold 
riverbanks  together  when  water  levels  are  high.  One  solution  would  be  to 
fence  off  riverbank  areas  to  allow  vegetation  to  regenerate  naturally,  but  it 
would  be  better  for  CAP  payouts  per  head  of  stock  to  be  changed  to 
land-management  payments. 


‘Irish  Birds’  1995 

I'he  publication  of  Irish  Birds  (vol.  5,  no. 4, 
1996)  yet  again  provides  a collection  of 
papers  and  notes,  this  time  relating  to  1995, 
of  variety  and  interest.  Details  are  given  of 
three  new  species  for  Ireland  (Double- 
crested  Cormorant  Plialacrocorax  anritns, 
Cliff  Swallow  Hirnndo  pyrrhonota  and 
xVlarsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris)  plus  a 
new  breeding  species,  Mediterranean  Gull 
Lams  melanocephalus.  Papers  include  the 
forty-third  Irish  Bird  Report  (for  1995)  and 
the  Irish  ringing  report  for  the  same  year. 
The  latter  includes  a Welsh  nestling 
Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  found 


dead  in  Co.  Wexford  in  its  first  autumn,  an 
Arctic  Tern  Sterna  paradisaea  recovered 
from  Kwazulu,  Natal,  and  a Blue  Tit  Pams 
caernleiis  moving  from  Co.  Wicklow  to 
Buckinghamshire. 

It  is  particularly  pleasing  that  other 
papers  include  a contribution  on  Blackcaps 
Sylvia  airicapilla  from  the  father  of  Irish 
ornithology,  Major  R.  F.  Ruttledge. 

For  further  information  on  Irish  Birds, 
write  to  BirdWatch  Ireland,  Ruttledge 
House,  8 Longford  Place,  Monkstown,  Co. 
Dublin. 


UAE  reports 

One  wonders  what  posterity  will  feel  about 
the  Emirates  Bird  Records  Committee’s 
decision  ‘that  fairly  flexible  rules  would 
govern  the  criterion  for  judging  rarity 
descriptions,  since  in  such  a small  country 
with  so  few  observers  it  would  be  a pity  to 
lose  good  records  because  of  a technicality’ 
(Emirates  Bird  Report  19:  3). 

Sorry,  EBRC,  but  we  think  that  it  needs 
to  he  proved  that  it  is  a ‘good  record’  (to 
present-day  readers  as  well  as  to  posterity), 
otherwise  it  is  better  to  lose  it.  The  trouble 
now  is  that,  having  read  that  admission,  we 
feel  some  doubt  over  every  record.  Which 
arc  the  under-  documented,  potentially  duff 
ones?  Who  knows?! 


Records  that  are  documented  include  the 
United  Arab  Emirates’  first  Kittlitz’s  Plover 
Charadrins  peaiarins,  Mediterranean  Gull 
Lams  melanocephalus.  Lesser  Noddy  Anons 
teniiirostris  and  River  Warbler  Ix>aistella  flu- 
viatilis. 

The  Report  also  includes  a 14-pagc  con- 
tribution by  Martin  Garner  on  the  field 
identification  of  large  white-headed  gulls  in 
the  UAE. 

The  136-pagc  Report  (for  1994)  costs 
£8.00  (inch  p&p)  from  Colin  Richardson 
(to  w'hom  cheques  should  be  made 
payable),  PC  Box  50394,  Dubai,  United 
Arab  Emirates. 
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Lost  to  history? 

The  excellent  120-page  Devon  Bird  Report 
1995,  edited  by  K.  R.  Grant,  contains  a great 
deal  of  interest  in  its  75-page  systematic  list. 
What  it  does  not  contain,  however,  are  die  57 
‘requested  records’  culled  from  ‘various  publi- 
cations and  telephone  hotlines’  for  which  no 
documentation  has  been  received.  As  the 
Devon  Bird  Watching  and  Preservation 
Society  says,  whilst  urging  anyone  to  send  in 
supporting  details,  ‘If  details  of  records  are 
not  foitlicoming,  they  will  be  lost  to  history!’. 
Amazingly,  the  list  contains  not  only  ‘boring’ 
rarities,  such  as  Coiy^’s  Shearwaters  Calonec- 
tris  diomedea  and  Ring-billed  Gulls  Imtus 
delawarensis,  but  also  real  prizes,  such  as 
Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes  and  Euro- 
pean Roller  Coracias  gamdus.  Do  the  finders 
really  not  care  that  their  discoveries  might  as 


well  never  have  been  made?  Perhaps  the 
observations  are  a bit  stringy,  and  the 
observers  do  not  want  to  risk  the  stigma  of 
rejection.  Perhaps  the  observers  were  itinerant 
twitchers  who  do  not  care  whether  or  not 
tiieir  Devon  observ'ations  appear  in  the  Devon 
Report-,  or  perhaps  they  are  just  lazy;  or  too 
busy  on  more  important  matters.  Whatever 
the  reason,  we,  lilce  the  DBWPS,  urge  discov- 
erers of  unusual  birds  to  report  diem  to  die 
relevant  County  Recorder. 

Useful  addresses  for  Dev'on  include;  sales 
of  Report,  Mrs  J.  Johnstone,  Meadow  Ridge, 
Bonfire  Hill,  Salcombe  TQS  8EF;  Membership 
Secretary',  Mrs  A.  Wolstenliolme,  42  Orchard 
Way,  Honiton  EX14  8HH;  and  County 
Recorder,  P.  W.  Ellicott,  10  Chapel  Road, 
Alphington,  Exeter  EX2  s'eb. 


Why  change? 

Once  upon  a time,  when  life  was  simple  and 
straightforward,  we  had  ‘The  Wildfowl  Trust’ 
(which  concerned  itself  with  ducks  and  geese); 
the  ‘World  Wildlife  Fund’  (a  fund  to  help  the 
World’s  wildlife);  the  ‘Young  Ornithologists’ 
Club’  (a  club  for  young  ornithologists);  the 
‘Irish  Wildbird  Conservancy’  (an  organisation 
concerned  with  smdying  and  conserving  wild- 
birds  in  Ireland);  and  ‘Red  Data’  lists,  books 
and  birds  (a  little  more  obscure,  but  we  all 
know  that  red  stands  for  danger,  or  stop) . 

Now,  we  have  ‘The  Wildfowl  & Wetlands 
Trust’  (OK,  so  they  worry  about  bogs  too); 
the  ‘Worldwide  Fund  for  Nature’  (confus- 
ingly, still  ‘WWF’  instead  of  ‘WEN’);  the 
‘YOC’  (meaningful  only  to  those  who  know- 
w'hat  w'e  are  now  supposed  not  to  call  it); 
‘IWC  Birdwatch  Ireland’  (well,  at  least  tiiat 
is  shorter);  and  ‘Birds  of  Conservation 
Concern’,  to  become  ‘BoCCs’  in  general 


parlance,  we  gather,  so,  presumably,  there 
will  be  Mammals  of  Conserv'ation  Concern 
or  MoCCs,  and  the  same  sorts  of  abbrevia- 
tions for  Fishes,  Plants  and  Weevils  (the  last 
perhaps  being  subject  to  special  study  by 
Chinese  biologists?). 

Why  not  stick  to  the  w'ell-established, 
well-know'n  names?  British  Birds  covers  tire 
Western  Palearctic,  not  just  Britain,  but  w'e 
are  not  proposing  to  change  the  title  of  BB 
to  WPB. 

The  loss  from  our  vocabulary  of  ‘Red 
Data’ — ^which  became  a familiar  phrase  even 
to  politicians — seems  especially  ill-advised. 
We  note,  however,  tiiat  World  Birdzvatch,  the 
quarterly  magazine  of  BirdLife  International, 
continues  to  feamre  a ‘Red  Data  Bird’  (the 
Cebu  Flowerpecker  Dicaewn  qtiadricolor  in 
the  latest  issue,  vol.  19,  no.  1). 


Cheshire  Report 

With  accounts  of  Cheshire’s  first  Dusky 
\K’arbler  Phylloscopus  Juscatus,  first  Arctic 
Redpoll  Carduelis  homenianni  and  first  proved 
breeding  by  Goosander  Mergus  merganser,  and 
Britain’s  first  North  American  Herring  Gull 
Dims  argentatiis  smitiisonianns,  as  well  as  a 
70-page  systematic  list,  tiie  Cheshire  & Wiiral 
Bird  Report  1995,  edited  by  S.  Barber  and 
D.  J.  Steventon,  provides  plenty  of  exciting 
reading.  David  Quinn,  finder  of  tiie  gull, 
provides  a colour  painting  and  a cover  drawing 
of  the  warbler,  the  latter  also  shown  in  a colour 
photograph  by  its  finder,  Mark  Woodhead. 


The  Report  was  published  too  late  for 
inclusion  in  the  judging  for  Best  Annual  Bird 
Report,  but  David  Steventon  comments  (in 
litt.)  tiiat  he  and  tiie  County  Recorder,  Tony 
Broome,  ‘have  taken  tiie  message  back  from 
the  ACRE  meeting  at  Swanwick  [Brit.  Birds 
90:  175-176]  tiiat  w'e  need  to  be  rutiiless  witii 
late  contributors.’ 

Membership  of  tiie  Cheshire  and  Wirral 
Ornithological  Society-  is  just  /(9.00  p.a.:  write 
to  D.  Cogger,  113  Nantwich  Road, 
Middlew'ich,  Cheshire  cwio  9HD. 
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News  and  commcni 


Embrace  more  women 

From  'Fony  Alarr’s  humorous  (but 
wiili-a-message)  'The  Agony  and  die  Ecstasy’ 
on  the  Friday  evening,  dirough  to  Dr  Colin 
Bibhy’s  summing-up  on  the  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  World  Birding  Conference  at  Swanwick 
during  4th-6th  April  was  an  outstanding 
success. 

As  one  would  expect  wid:  a get-together 
sponsored  joindy  by  the  African  Bird  Club,  die 
BOU,  the  BTO,  die  Neotropical  Bird  Club, 
the  Oriental  Bird  Club  and  die  Omidiological 
SocietN'  of  the  Middle  East,  the  participants  and 
the  programme  represented  and  reflected 
ornithology  worldwide.  Conseri  ation  problems, 
from  global  to  those  of  single  island 
communities,  and  studies  of  ways  to  solve 
them  provided  the  major  link  beui’een  the 
contributions,  widi  BirdLife  International,  as 
well  as  the  sponsoring  societies,  usually  heavily 
involved. 

As  with  all  conferences,  contributions  I'aried, 
in  bodi  content  and  presentation,  from  superb 
to,  well,  the  rather  less  good.  In  die  fomier 
category,  Graham  W'ynne’s  explanation  of 
'How  birders  can  contribute  to  the 
conservation  of  global  biodiversity’  was  a 
masterly  introduction  to  die  theme  ol'  the 
conference;  in  the  latter  category  was  one 
chairman’s  rude  and  dismissive  treauiient  of  a 


guest  foreign  speaker  that  must  have 
embarrassed  die  whole  audience. 

Sadly,  the  Conference  was  under- 
subscribed,  widi  only  235  participants,  but 
diose  who  did  not  attend  missed  a real  treat:  an 
event  flowing  with  ideas  and  attended  by  just 
the  right  people  with  whom  to  discuss  diem. 

Colin  Bibby  summed  up  by  telling  us  to 
'Embrace  more  women’.  'I'liis  caught  our 
attention,  since  die  audience  was  mostly 
middle-aged  and  male.  That  was  his  point:  diat 
diere  is  the  need  to  ini’olve  more  youngsters, 
more  females  and  more  nationals  of  die 
countries  \isited  by  us  from  die  affluent  West. 
His  interpretation  of  die  message  of  die 
Conference  was:  ‘Continue  to  explore.  Publish. 
Collaborate.  luithuse.’  Received  and 
understood. 

On  die  lighter  side,  a photo,  sound  and  fact 
quiz  covering  Africa,  die  Middle  East,  die 
Neotropics  and  die  Orient  was  a stiffer  test 
dian  any  ever  set  by  BB.  'I'he  winner  was 
Richard  Patient,  currendy  one  of  die  three 
leaders  in  'Monthly  marathon’,  who  beat 
all  the  widely  mavelled  professional 
conservationists  and  bird-tour  leaders  attending 
die  Conference  to  win  die  prize  of  a copy  of 
Hadoram  Shirihai’s  mammodi  The  Birds  of 
Israel.  (JTRS) 


Proud  to  be  British 

Eight  pages  of  British  wildllowers  in  dieir 
natural  settings  and  anodicr  eight  pages  of 
European  scenes  leap  out  from  die  pages  of 
the  latest  BBC  Wildlife  (vol.  15,  no.  5).  To  our 
eyes,  the  subde  beauty  of  British  snowdrops, 
sundew,  oxlips,  gorse  and  heather  beat  die 
garish  Mediterranean  flowers,  but  perhaps  we 
are  biased.  Judge  for  yourself. 

As  usual,  BBC  Wildlife  is  full  of  interesting 
snippets.  We  had  missed  the  suggestion  made 
by  Bernard  Cohen  et  al.  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  264: 
181-190)  that  Pomarine  Skua  Siercorarius 
(Catharacta?)  pomarimis  may  be  more  closely 
related  to  Great  Skua  Catharacta  skua  and 
South  Polar  Skua  C.  macconnicki  than  to 
Arctic  Skua  Stercorarius  parasiticus  and 
Long-tailed  Skua  S',  longicaudus,  based  on 
dieir  associated  feadierlice  as  well  as  on 
genetic  evidence. 

BBC  Wildlife  is  always  on  die  bookstalls; 
back  issues  (£2.95  UK;  £3.95  Fiurope;  £6.50 
rest  of  World)  from  PO  Box  425,  Woking, 
Surrey  GU2i  1G1^ 


New  Shetland  President 

'the  Shedand  Bird  Club  has  appointed  Dennis 
Coutts  as  its  Hon.  President. 

Cuckoos  and  turacos 

Johannes  Erritzoe  and  Richard  Fuller,  who 
are  working  on  a new  monograph.  Cuckoos 
atid  Turacos  of  the  World,  would  welcome 
any  published  or  unpublished  information, 
trip  reports  or  field  observations  of  habitat 
preferences,  identification  tips,  vagrancy, 
mortality,  vocalisations,  breeding  records, 
descriptions  of  parasitic  behaviour,  eggs, 
nests  and  nest  sites,  juvenile  plumages, 
behaviour,  diet  and,  particularly,  information 
on  the  current  status  of  and  any  threats  to 
cuckoo  populations  throughout  the  World. 

All  contributions  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  in  the  monograph  and  should 
be  sent  to  Johannes  lirritzoe.  Taps  Old 
Rectory,  House  of  Bird  Research,  DK-6070 
Christiansfeld,  Denmark  (fax  +45  75  57  32 
55,  e-mail  erritzoe@cybernct.dk),  or  Richard 
F'uller,  33  Plough  Road,  Epsom,  Surrey 
K I19  9KA  (e-mail  fuller02@premier.co.uk). 
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Autumn  Hoopoes  from  the 
east? 

Evidence  that  Hoopoes  Upiipa  epops  of  the 
eastern  race  saturata  occur  in  Sweden  (Bull. 
BOC  17;  19-25),  where  there  is  a 

more-northerly  distribution  of  autumn  records 
compared  with  spring  (Vdr  Fdgelv.  38: 
221-230),  leads  us  to  refer  back  to  the  analysis 
of  British  and  Irish  records  during  1958-67 
{Brit.  Birds  62:  169-189).  The  discrepancy 
between  the  two  seasons  was  greatest  in 
Northern  Scodand,  followed  by  Southern 
Scodand,  then  East  Anglia,  Northeast 
England,  Northern  Ireland,  Northwest 
England  and  Southeast  England;  a pattern 
strongly  suggesting  an  eastern  rather  than 
southern  origin  in  autumn. 

The  race  saturata,  not  yet  on  the  Bridsh 
List,  is  ‘Similar  to  nominate  epops  but  darker, 
distincdy  greyer  on  the  mande  which  is  neutral 
grey  rather  than  pinkish  brown,  and  also 
slighdy  greyer,  less  pinkish  on  the  throat  and 
breast'  (Charles  Vaurie,  1965,  The  Birds  of  the 
Palearctic  Fauna:  non  Passeriformes).  It  sounds 
distincdve  enough  to  make  field  idendficadon 
a possibility,  so  we  had  better  look  closely  at 
any  late-autumn  Hoopoes,  especially  those  in 
Scodand,  Northern  Ireland  or  the  nordi  of 
England.  (JTRS) 


Druridge  Bay  OK 

Druridge  Bay,  Northumberland,  has  three 
Wildlife  Trust  reserves — Hauxley,  Cresswell 
Pond  and  Druridge  Pools — and  the  County 
Council  operates  Druridge  Bay  Country  Park. 
For  some  years,  however,  it  has  had  two  dead 
weights  hanging  on  it,  from  both  of  which, 
within  a week,  it  has  been  freed. 

Northern  Aggregates,  part  of  the  fCVlC 
group,  which  had  permission  to  extract  sand 
from  the  bay  until  2042,  has  stopped  work  in 
response  to  a long  and  fierce  campaign  by 
local  residents,  councillors  and  the  Wildlife 
Trust.  The  sand  extracdon  was  damaging  the 
bay  and  increasing  erosion  of  the  dunes.  The 
company  now  plans  to  hand  over  the  beach, 
probably  to  Northumberland  County  Council. 

The  other  threat  was  the  proposed  building 
of  a nuclear  power  stadon.  Magnox  Electric 
has  now  announced  that  it  is  selling  295  acres 
( 1 1 9 ha)  of  farmland  that  had  been  earmarked 
for  the  power  station.  This  was  the 
culminadon  of  an  18-year  hard-fought  batde 
spearheaded  by  the  Druridge  Bay  Campaign, 
and  the  area  will  probably  now  remain  as 
farmland.  {Natural  World,  Spring/Summer 
1997). 


Troubled  waters  for 
Shetland? 

Exploratory  drilling  which  started  diis  year  in 
‘Block  7/16’  (only  40  km  east  of  Fair  Isle  and 
48  km  southeast  of  mainland  Shedand)  is  the 
nearest  to  the  archipelago  so  far.  The  oil 
company,  Kerr-McGee,  recognises  that  the 
area  is  extremely  sensitive  for  seabirds,  but  the 
seabird  section  of  their  environmental  infor- 
mation, based  on  a review  commissioned  in 
1995,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  question- 
able. For  instance,  contrary  to  the  suggestion 
that  male  Common  Guillemots  Uria  aalge 
accompany  their  chicks  down  the  east  coast  of 
Scodand,  ringing  recoveries  from  colonies  on 
Fair  Isle  and  Sumburgh  Head  have  shown 
that,  after  fledging,  most  head  east  for  the 
southwest  coast  of  Norway,  taking  them  right 
through  ‘Block  7/16’  every  July. 

Last  May,  BP  held  an  exercise  involving 
an  imaginary  oil  spill  in  the  Foinaven  Field 
west  of  Shedand,  from  which  a number  of 
useful  lessons  were  learnt,  not  least  by  the 
participating  wildlife  organisations.  In  the  oil- 
spill  contingency  plan  for  ‘Block  7/16’, 
Kerr-McGee  predicts  that,  in  a worst-case 
scenario,  oil  would  beach  on  Fair  Isle  within 
19  hours  of  a spill  and  on  southeast  main- 
land Shedand  within  24  hours.  In  contrast  to 
the  Foinaven  Field,  any  oil  spilled  in  ‘Block 
7/16’  from  March  through  to  September 
would  very  quickly  start  affecting  significant 
numbers  of  seabirds  in  any  wind  direction 
between  south  and  northeast. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
company  strikes  oil. 


The  Big  County 

The  Editorial  notes  diat  ‘the  1994  Norfolk 
Report  was  successful  in  die  British  Birds  Best 
Annual  Bird  Report  competition  ...  It  is 
disappointing  that  delays  in  the  publication  of 
this  issue  have  precluded  Norfolk  from 
qualifying  for  entr>-  to  the  1995  Awards.’  With 
a 104-page  systematic  list,  plus  eight  papers  on 
birds,  drawings,  paintings  and  photographs,  this 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  British 
county  bird  reports,  as  befits  what  is  debatably 
England’s  premier  birding  county.  Even  so, 
there  was  apparendy  not  room  to  include  a 
feature  on  ‘Introductions,  Hybrids,  Escapes  and 
Ferals’,  which  has  been  held  over  to  next  year. 

With  25  pages  devoted  to  mammals,  this 
176-page  tome  gives  lots  of  excellent  reading 
for  £7.00  (plus  75p  p&p)  from  Norfolk  & 
Norwich  Naturalists’  Society,  6 New’  Road, 
Hediersett,  Norwich  NR9  3HH. 
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News  and  comment 


Good  birdwatchers  aged  21  or 
younger  take  note 

If  you  know  a birdwatcher  aged  2 1 or  less  who 
you  think  might  be  good  enough  to  win  the  title 
Young  Ornithologist  of  the  Year,  please 
encourage  him  or  her  to  enter  the  competition. 
Prizes  and  titles  will  be  awarded  within  three  age 
categories:  18-21  years,  15-17  years  and  14  or 
under. 

'Hie  prizes  for  the  winners  are  worth  over 
£2,500,  and  aU  it  takes  to  enter  is  a good  field 
notebook.  For  1997,  entrants  should  submit 
their  actual  field  notebooks  relating  to  all  or  part 
of  the  period  16th  August  1996  to  15tli  August 
1997,  plus  any  notes  written  up  afterwards,  by 
the  closing  date  of  1st  September  1997. 
Entrants  must  be  aged  under  22  on  1st 
September  1997  and  should  supply  details  of 
their  date  of  birth  and  also  a suitable  SAE  for 
the  return  of  their  notebooks. 


Hong  Kong  birds  in  1995 

Edited  by  Geoff  Carey,  the  latest,  260-page 
Hong  Kong  Bird  Report  (for  1995)  has  just 
thudded  through  our  letterbox.  A ‘very 
poor  year’  for  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 
Eurynorhynchns  pygnieits  (singly  on  18th 
January,  21st  April  and  6th  August)  must 
have  disappointed  many  expectant  visitors, 
but  birds  new  to  Hong  Kong  documented  in 
this  Report  are  Brown  Booby  Snla  leiicogaster, 
Black  Redstart  Phoeniairns  oclirnros, 
Manchurian  Reed  Warbler  Acrocepluilus  (agri- 
cola) tangonnn,  Brown-chested  Jungle 
Elycatcher  Rhinoniyias  brnnneata  and  Black- 
headed Bunting  Emberiza  melanocephala.  The 
Report  is  available  (price  £12.50,  plus  £1.00 
extra  outside  UK)  from  Hong  Kong  Bird 
Watching  Society,  12  Denmans  Close,  Lind- 
field,  West  Sussex  rhi6  2JX. 


Voting  for  new  Rare  Man 

The  BBRC  invites  nominations  for  a new 
member  to  join  the  Rarities  Committee  in  April 
1998.  Nominations  should  be  sent  (before  31st 
October  1997)  to  the  Chairman,  Rob  Hume,  15 
Cedar  Gardens,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  lEY. 
Anyone  wishing  to  nominate  an  appropriately 
qualified  person  should  first  ascertain  his  or  her 
willingness  to  serve  on  lire  Committee  and  to 
stand  in  the  forthcoming  election. 

'Hie  election  will  involve  voting  by  each 
County  Recorder  and  local  Records  Committee 
(five  votes  per  county’)  and  each  official  Bird 
Observ’atory  Warden  and  Records  Committee 
(two  votes  per  observ’atoiy) . 


Turkish  records 

Observations  for  1992-96  (or  earlier  years)  are 
requested  by  the  editors  of  tlie  Turkey  Bird 
Report  1992-1996,  Guy  Kirwan  & Rod 
Martins,  6 Cpnnaught  Road,  Norwich  nr2  3HR 
(e-mail  GMKirwan@aol.com). 


Help  in  Israel 

The  Israel  Ornithological  Center  (IOC)  and 
the  Israel  Bird  Ringing  Center  (IBRC)  seek 
experienced  bird-ringers  for  August-December 
1997  and  spring  1998.  The  IOC  also  seeks 
experienced  birdwatchers  for  its  annual  census 
of  raptors,  storks  and  pelicans  during 
August-October  1997.  The  IOC  will  fund  food 
and  lodging  for  ringers  and  birdwatchers 
participating  in  either  of  these  projects  for  a 
minimum  of  four  weeks  (trav'el  expenses  to 
and  from  Israel  must  be  covered  by  tire 
participant).  Helpers  may  participate  for 
shorter  periods,  but  at  their  own  expense.  All 
those  interested  in  eitlier  project  should  send  a 
relevant  CV  to  IOC,  SPNI,  155  Herzel  St,  Tel 
Aviv  68101,  Israel;  fax  +972-3-5182644; 
e-mail  ioc@netvision.net.il. 


Rarity  descriptions  now,  please 

It  is  very  helpful  if  all  observers  of  rarities  send 
in  their  descriptions  (preferably  to  the  relevant 
county  or  regional  recorder)  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  sighting.  It  will  speed  up  tire 
decision-making  process  if  notes  on  all  major 
spring  rarities  are  submitted  by  mid  July  at  tlie 
latest.  Please  do  not  w’ait  until  tlie  end  of  die 
year,  'thank  you.  {Contributed  by  M.  J.  Rogas) 


Putting  a foot  wrong 

Beached-seabird  sampling  has  revealed 
somediing  for  Agents  Fox  Mulder  and  Dana 
Scully  to  investigate. 

Field  operative  Kees  Camphuysen  has 
found  diat  left-foot  wellingtons,  sandals,  shoes, 
slippers  and  trainers  gready  predominate  on 
the  tideline  of  Texel,  Nedierlands  (66  left,  38 
right;  p <0.01),  whereas  Martin  Heubeck  has 
discovered  that  right  footwear  is  significandy 
commoner  on  beaches  in  Shetland  (63  left,  93 
right;  p <0.05). 

In  dte  public  interest,  the  full  facts  have  been 
revealed  in  die  latest  S/ietlatid  Bird  Club 
Nezvslctter  (107;  3-4). 

The  SBC’s  Membership  Secretary  is 
George  Petrie,  hut  his  whereabouts  are 
unknown  (presumably  for  reastins  ol'  security’, 
the  SBC  Netvsietter  includes  no  address  or 
telephone  number). 
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Long  service 

After  29  years,  Peter  Cunningham  has  retired 
as  Recorder  for  the  Outer  Hebrides.  As  he 
commented  just  before  handing  over  to  Brian 
Rabbitts:  ‘It  is  a sobering  diought  that  I seem 
to  be  the  only  Local  Recorder  stiU  in  business 
since  1968.’  We  hope  that  many  a Scots  glass 
is  raised  to  thank  Peter  for  his  dedication  and 
help  over  the  years. 


Steve  Moon  tops  Kev  Wilson 

Kev  Wilson’s  personal  list  of  86%  of 
Gibraltar  Point  NNR’s  290  species  {Brit. 
Birds  90:  75)  has  been  topped  by  Steve  J. 
Moon,  who  has  seen  90.7%  of  the  259 
species  recorded  at  Kenfig  NNR. 

Can  anyone  beat  that,  for  a major 
national  site? 


Lichen  Red  Data  Book 

Britain  is  internationally  important  for 
lichens,  with  approximately  1,700  species. 
The  first  British  Red  Data  Book  for  lichens, 
published  this  year,  reveals  that  177  species 
(11%)  are  threatened,  and  that  29  species 
have  already  become  extinct. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 
Tony  Armstrong — Northeast 
Dave  Flumm — Southwest 
Frank  Gribble — Midlands 
Barrie  Harding — East  Anglia 
Angus  Hogg — Scotland 
Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 
Don  Taylor — Southeast 
Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 
John  Wilson — Northwest 


^ MONTHLY  MARATHON 


The  answers  to  both  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  hurdles  (plates  49  and 
57)  widl  be  given  next  month;  the  twelfth  appears  below  (plate  65). 
The  first  person  to  accumulate  at  least  ten  correct  answers,  and  also 
achieve  a higher  total  than  any  other  competitor,  wiU  win  the  prize  of 
a SUNBIRD  birdwatching  holiday  in  Africa,  America  or  Asia. 


For  a free  SUNBIRD  brochure,  write  to  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  IDF;  or 
telephone  Sandy  (01767)  682969. 


A 65.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  132.  Twelfth  stage  in  nindi  ‘Maradion’.  Identify  die 
species.  Read  the  rules  (see  page  66),  then  send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly  Maradion, 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  mk44  3N],  to  arrive  by  15th  August  1997. 
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RECENT  BBRC  DECISIONS 


ZEISS 


This  monthly  listing  of  the  most-recent  decisions  by  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  in  any  way  to  replace  the 
annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain’.  The  records  listed  are  mosdy 
those  of  the  rarest  species,  or  those  of  special  interest  for  other  reasons.  All 
records  refer  to  1996  unless  stated  otherwise. 


ACCEPTED:  Lesser  Scaup  Ayihya  ajfinis  St  John’s  Loch  (Caithness),  1st  February'  to  10th 
March  and  28th  December  to  1997.  Little  Bustard  Tetrax  tetrax  Lizard  (Cornwall),  26tli-29th 
October.  Great  Knot  Calidris  tenuirostris  Bran  & Seal  Sands,  Greenabella  Marsh  (Cleveland), 
13th  October  to  5th  November.  Upland  Sandpiper  Bartramia  longicaiida  Foula  (Shetland), 
2nd- 15th  September.  Franklin’s  GuU  Lams  pipixcan  Foula,  6th-7th  July.  Crested  Lark  Galerida 
crisiata  Landguard  (Suffolk),  2nd  & 9th  October.  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locuslella 
cerihiola  Portland  (Dorset),  13th  September.  River  Warbler  L.  Jluviatilis  Bellingham 
(Northumberland),  16th-30th  June.  RiippeU’s  Warbler  Sylvia  meppellii  Aberdaron  (then 
Gwwnedd,  now  Caernarfon),  21st  June  1995.  Black-and-white  Warbler  Ahiioiilia  varia  St 
Mar\’’s  (Scilly),  5th- 14th  October.  Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea  Ramsey  Island 
(Pembrokeshire),  18th-26th  October. 


A/,  y.  Rogers,  Secretaryi,  BBRC,  2 Chiirchtoivn  Cottages,  Totvednack,  St  Ives,  Comzvall  tr26  3AZ 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Bany  Nightingale  and  Anthony  AIcCeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  from  12th  May  to  15th  June  1997. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Purple  Heron  Ardea  pinpurea  Ballycotton 
(Co.  Cork),  26th-28th  May.  Lesser  Scaup 
Aythya  affinis  Alale,  Gransha  Lake  (Co. 
Londonderry),  10th  Alay.  Pectoral 
Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos  'Lory  Island 
(Co.  Donegal),  25th  Alay.  Long-billed 
Dowitcher  Lininodromus  scolopaceus 
Titchwell  (Norfolk),  10th  June.  Little  Swift 
Apns  affinis  Fetlar  (Shetland),  29th  Alay; 
llengistbury  (Dorset),  5th  June;  near 
Colchester  (Essex),  6th  June.  European 
Bee-eater  Alerops  apiaster  up  to  70,  including 
nine  on  St  Alart'’s  (Isles  of  Scilly),  14th  May, 
and  18  at  Fulbrook  (Oxfordshire),  21st  May. 
European  Roller  Coracias  gatrnlus  near 
Dumfries  (Dumfries  & Galloway),  7th-15th 


June;  Ventnor  (Isle  of  Wight),  9th  June. 
Calandra  Lark  Alelanocotypha  calandra 
Langness  (Isle  of  Alan),  17tli-18tli  Alay; 
Lundy  (Devon),  14th  Alay.  Black-eared 
Wheatear  Oenanthe  hispanica  Great  Saltee 
(Co.  Wexford),  22nd  May.  Paddyfield 
Warbler  Acrocephalns  agricola  St  Alary’s 
(Scilly),  9th-l  1th  June.  Collared  Flycatcher 
Ficednla  albicollis  near  Arbroatli  (Angus),  31st 
May.  Common  Rosefinch  Carpodaais 
erythrinus  three,  Alalin  Beg  (Co.  Donegal), 
27th  May  (first  time  three  have  occurred 
simultaneously  in  one  place  in  Ireland). 
Common  Yellowthroat  Ceothlypis  trichas 
Baltasound,  Unst  (Shetland),  16tli-23rd  Alay. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  'British  Birds’. 
Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(28p/min  cheap  rate;  41p/min  other  times;  incl.  VAT) 
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British  BirdShop 

Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 


The  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 


Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should  be 
sent  to  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4E\X'. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POSl'  FREE 

BEST  BIRD  BOOKS  OF  THE  Vl'AR 

All  books  voted  'Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year’  during  1983-96  (listed  in  lull  on  p.  vii  in  Januan’-Februaiy  1997)  are 
available  POST  FREE.  Use  this  write-in  line  (or  use  an  additional  sheet) 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

British  Birds/IBCE  International  Bird  Identification  FXCLUSIVE  reduced  price  (usualh’  £10.50).. 

Flegg  & Hosking  Enc  Hosking’s  Classic  Birds  Limited  Edition  (HarperCollins)  EXCt.usrvTi  re 

(usually  £50.00) 

Ogih'ie  & Winter  Best  Days  with  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  EXCl.USiVE  REDUCED  PIUCE  (usually  £14.95). 
Parmenter  & Byers  A Guide  to  the  Warblers  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (Bruee  Coleman)  (half  original  price) 
Urban,  Fiy  & Keith  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic  Press)  vol.  V.  thmshes  to  Puflback  Flvcatchers  due  jUNe. 

SPECiAt,  Esri'RODUC'roRY  OFiTiR  (normal  price  £99.00) .' 

vols.  I-I\' SPECIAL  OFTER £72.50  each  vol.  I □ vol.  H □ vol.  UI  □ 


Please  tick  / 
Paperback  £9.50  □ 
REDUCED  PRICE 

.£28.00  □ 
,.£10.95  □ 
.£10.50  □ 


.£85.00  □ 
vol.  rv  □ 


SPECIAI.  SET  PRICE  vols.  I-V  inclusive  (until  3 1 .7.97) £329.00  □ 

NEW  THIS  .MONTH 

Coates,  Bishop  & Gardner  A (hade  to  the  Birds  of  Wallaeea,  Stilaivesi,  the  Malnccas  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 

Indonesia  (Dove  Publications) £35.00  □ 

Heather  & Robertson  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  ofNezv  Zealand  (OUP) Paperback  £25.00  □ Hardback  £50.00  □ 

Johnson  A Birder’s  Guide  to  Virginia  (ABA) Ringbound  £18.50  □ 

Lchner  Handbook  of  lithological  Methods  (CUP) £50.00  □ 

Leibak,  Lillclcht  & Veromann  Birds  of  Estonia:  status,  distribution  and  numbers  (Estonian  Academy) £27.50  □ 

Scott  The  Ijong-eared  Old  (Hawk  & Owl  Trust) £17.95  □ 

Vinicombe  & Cottridge  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  & Ireland  (HarperCollins)  £25.00  □ 

Wacher,  Barlow  & Disley  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  (Pica  Press)  £25.00  □ 

Wilson  & Slack  Rate  and  Scatee  Birds  in  Yorkshire  (Andrew  Wilson) £20.95  □ 

Withers  & Hosking  Collins  Safari  Glides:  common  birds  of  East  Africa  (HarperCollins) Paperback  £9.99  □ 

COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Beaman  & Madge  An  Identification  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  the  Western  Palearctic  (Helm)  DUE  AUTUMn£35.00  □ 
Snow  (ed.)  The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  2-volume  concise  Edn  (OUP)  due  noxtimber Cased  £150.00  □ 

RECO.VLVIENDED  BOOKS 

Alstrom,  Colston  & Lew'ington  A Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (HarperCollins).  ...£14.99  □ 

Baker  Warblers  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Notth  Africa  (Helm)  £21.99  □ 

Bridsh  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  English  Names  of  Western  Palearctic  Birds £1-00  □ 

Byers,  Olsson  & Curson  Buntings  and  (North  American)  Sparrows  (Pica  Press) £28.00  □ 

Chantler  & Driessens  Swifts:  a guide  to  the  swifts  and  treeswifts  of  the  World  (Pica  Press) £26.00  □ 

Clarke  Montagu’s  Harrier  (Arlequin  Press) £18.95  □ 

Clement,  Harris  & Davis  Finches  and  Sparrows:  an  identification  guide  (Helm)  £32.50  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-7  & 9 all  £90  each;  vol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 □ 

Curson,  Quinn  & Beadle  Nau  World  Warblers:  an  identification  guide  (Helm) £27.99  □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Lynx)  vol.  1.  Ostrich  to  ducks  £105.00  □ 

vol.  2.  New  World  xoiltures  to  guineafow'l  £105.00  □ vol.  3.  Hoatzin  to  auks  £105.00  □ 

Dudley,  Benton,  Fraser  & Ryan  Rare  Birds  Day  by  Day  (Poyscr) £25.00  □ 

Gillham  & Gillham  Hybrid  Ducks  (Gillham) £14.00  □ 

Hagemeijer  & Blair  The  EBCC  Atlas  of  European  Breeding  Birds  (Poyser)  £55.00  □ 

Harrap  & Quinn  Tits,  Nuthatches  and  Treecreepers  (Helm)  £29.99  □ 

Harris,  Shirihai  & Christie  'The  Maanillan  Birdets’  Guide  to  European  and  Middle  Eastern  Birds  (Macmillan)  .£17.99  □ 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  MaaniUan  Field  Glide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Heinzel,  Fitter  & Parslow  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East Paperback  £9.99  □ 

Higgins,  Marchant  & Davies  Handbook  of  Australian,  NZ  & Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vols.  1-3  all  £125  each 

.vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ 

Hollow'ay  The  Historical  Atlas  of  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland:  1875-1900  (Poyscr) £25.00  □ 

Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm) 

VOTED  best  held  GUIDE  IN  1995  Paperback  £15.99  □ Hardback  £28.00  □ 

Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 

RECOMMENDED  BOOKS  (cont.)  Pkose  tick  / 

Keith,  Urban  & Fr\'  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic) vot  1 £S5.00  □ 2 £85.00  D 3 £85.00  D 4 £85.00  D 

Lambert  & V('oodcock  Pittas,  BroadbiUs  and  Asities  (Pica  Press) ! £26.00  □ 

Lefranc  & Worfolk  Shrikes  (Pica  Press) £25.00  □ 

Lekagul,  Round,  VC'ongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Cruide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Kam  Bhaet) £39.50  □ 

A-litchell  VCliere  to  Watch  Birds  in  the  Ijondon  Area  (Helm)  Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Mitchell  & Young  Photographic  Handbook  of  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  (New  Holland  i £24.99  □ 

Oddie  Bill  Oddie’s  Idtile  Black  Bird  Book  (Robson) Paperback  £6.99  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  Skuas  and  Jaegers  (Pica  Press)  £25.00  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  Terns  of  Europe  and  North  America  (Helm)  £24.99  D 

Pemberton  (ed.)  Who’s  \Xho  in  Omiihobgy  (Buckingham  Press) £29.95  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarperCoUins)  £14.99  O 

Porter,  Christensen  & Schieimacker-Hansen  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  AiiddJe  East  (Po>’ser) £29.95  □ 

Ratcliffe  The  Raven  (Poyser) £25.00  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £62.50  D vol.  2 □ £62.50  □ 

Standley,  Bucknell,  Swash  & Collins  'The  Birds  of  Berkshire  (BAS) £26.00  □ 

'I'aylor  Birding  in  Kent  (Pica  Press) Paperback  £1 1.95  □ 

van  Perlo  Collins  lUuslrated  Checklisl:  birds  of  Eastern  Africa  (HarpcrCollins) Paperback  £16.99  □ 

Watson  The  Golden  Fcigle  (Po\-ser) £29.95  □ 

VOieatley  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Asia  (Helm) £14.99  □ 

Woods  & Woods  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  of  the  Falkland  Islands  (Anthony  Nelson) £25.00  □ 

Zimmerman,  Turner  & Pearson  Birds  of  Kenya  and  Northern  Tanzania  (Helm)  £40.00  O 

OTHER  TITLES 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FREE.  Any  other  natural  history  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbuteo.  Please 
refer  to  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  for  details  of  current  prices  and  postage  rates.  Free  copy  on  request:  tick  this  box  □ 

Binders  Please  lick  / 

'The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wirex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordex  retaining  £7.95  □ 


Recordings  & videos  Please  add  £2.25  p&p  per  order  Please  tick  / 

Doherty  'The  Birds  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images)  vol.  1 divers  to  dabbling  ducks  □ ; 
vol.  2 diving  ducks  to  bustards  □ ; vol.  3 waders  to  gulls  □ ; 

vol.  4 terns  to  woodpeckers  □ ; vol.  5 larks  to  thrushes  □ ; vol.  6 warblers  to  orioles  □ ; 

vol.  7 shrikes  to  buntings  □ £16.95  each;  or  set  of  seven  £99.99  □ 


Doherty  T/ie  Raptors  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Roche  Bird  Songs  and  Calls  of  Britain  and  Etnvpc  (SitclleWildsounds)  4 CDs  £49.95  □ 


PRICES  VALID  DURING  JULY  1997  for  all  special  offers  (and  for  overseas  customers  only,  also  during 

the  following  month).  Other  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers’  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but  recommended  if 
available  (please  enquire). 

Make  all  cheques  and  EOs  payable  to  Subbiaeo  NHli  UJ.  Payment  can  be  made  in  USS  at  current  exchange  rate.  All  orders  arc  nonnally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  il‘ abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 

To  qualify  for  POST  h'RHH  please  quote  your  BH  ref.  no. 


Name Kef 

Address No. 


.Total  £, 


ChequeTO  enclosed  □ Giro  payment  made  □ 


An\-  item  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  returned  to  Subbuteo  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 

You  can  also  pay  using  If  your  address  for  credit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  abox'e,  gi\’e  it  here 

these  credit  cards: 


Please  debit  my  Access/Visa/MasterCard  Hurocard 


Expiry  date 


Signature 


You  can  phttne  in  your  credit  card  orders,  but  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no.  as  well  as  your  credit  card  no. 
ri-i..  Mold  (01352)  756551.  eax.  (01352)  756004.  e-mail:  salesfo-subbooks. demon.co.uk 


Send  order  to:  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  F'tuiri,  NerewTS,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4i'\v. 
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More  classified  advertisements  on  pages  viii  & ix 


BOOKS 


The  original 
BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to; 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833 


BIRD  BOOKS,  NEW  NATURALISTS  bought  and  sold. 
Cals,  isxsued.  West  Coast  Bird  Books,  25  Healherways. 
Freshficld.  Liverpool  L.57  7HL.  Tel:  01704  871115. 

(BB156) 

BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  & SOLD.  Send  A5  s.a.e.  for 
catalogue.  Visit  our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books,  The  Cruck  Barn.  Cross  St,  Castleton. 
Derby.shire  S.40  2WH.  Tel.  014.53  621999.  Fax.  01433  621 
862.  (BB078) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Oul-ol'-print.  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024.  Littleton,  Mass. 
01460.  USA.  (BB1I3) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Good  secondhand  books,  bought  and  sold. 
Free  catalogue  from  and  offers  to  Briant  Books,  94  Quarry 
Lane,  Kelsall.  Tarporley.  Cheshire  CW6  6NJ.  Tel:  01829 
751804.  (BB114) 

FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 
by  Heather  and  Robertson.  £50.00.  Hardback  £25.00 
paperback.  New  in  British  BirdShop.  (BF024) 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS  OF  WALLACEA,  Sulawesi, 
the  Mallcas  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  by  Coates,  Bishop 
and  Gardner,  £35.  New  in  British  BirdShop.  (BF025) 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER.  Birds  of  Africa, 
Vol.  V,  by  Urban,  Fry  & Keith  (normal  price  £99.00),  price 
in  British  BirdShop  £85.00.  (BF030) 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER.  A Guide  to  the  Warblers  of  the 
Western  Palearctic  by  Parmente  & Byers,  £10.50  in  British 
BirdShop.  (BF03I) 

RARE  & SCARCE  BIRDS  IN  YORKSHIRE  by  Wilson 
& Slack,  £20.95.  New  in  British  BirdShop.  (BF028) 

COLLINS  SAFARI  GUIDES.  Common  Bireds  of  East 
Africa,  by  Withers  & Hosking  (paperback)  £9.99.  New  in 
British  BirdShop.  (BF029) 

RARE  BIRDS  IN  BRITAIN  & IRFXAND,  by  Vinicombe 
& Cottridge,  £25.  New  in  British  BirdShop.  (BF026) 

A FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  GAMBIA 
& SENEGAL,  by  Wacher,  Barlow  & Dislcy,  £25.00.  New 
in  British  BirdShop.  (BF027) 


FOR  SALE 


BIRD,  ANIMAL  BOOKS,  also  magazines.  BB,  Ibis  etc. 
Selling  personal  collection.  Tel:  0181  570  2641.  (BBI42) 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE 

Silverdale,  Lancs.  Spectacular  view  overlooking  Morecambe 
Bay,  National  Trust  and  RSPB  land.  Leighton  Moss  RSPB 
reserve,  golf  course  both  one  mile.  Area  famed  for  bitterns, 
butterflies,  fritillaries.  2 beds,  2 receps.  Comfortable,  easy  to 
run.  £79,000.  01 81  994  6075.  (BB1 55) 


WILDLIFE  WATCHING/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camouflage  pattern  materials,  poles,  frames  and  fittings. 
Leafscreens,  scrim,  olive  green  camera  straps,  padded  tripod 
slings,  belts,  webbing,  clothing,  hats,  mats,  insect  repellent, 
elastic  camouflage  sleeving  for  lenses.  Outdoor  safety  equip., 
clothing  etc.  etc. 

Details:  Kevin  Keatley,  Wildlife  Watching  Supplies, 
Town  Living  Farmhouse,  Puddington, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  8LW.  ,bb(M6i 
Tel,  fax  and  24  hr  (01884)  860692 


THE  SCOTTISH  ORNITHOLOGISTS’  CLUB  has  a 
large  selection  of  back  numbers  of  British  and  Overseas 
journals,  reports,  magazines  etc,  for  sale.  Send  details  of 
your  requirements  or  sae  for  summary  list,  to  The 
Librarian,  SOC.  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh  EH7  5BT  or 
Fax  0131  558  9947.  (BB128) 

BRITISH  BIRDS  - back  issues  1947-1959  and  1975-1992 
unbound.  Tel:  01252  724068.  (BB150) 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


It’s  been  worth  waiting  for! 

COUNTYPAGER 

The  NEW  birders  news 
service  from  Rare  Bird  Alert 
Tel  01603  456789 
for  an  information  pack 


OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


Ace  Optics  of  Bath 

THE  BEST  DEALS  IN  OPTICS 
TEL:  01125-466364 
16  Green  Street,  Bath  BAl  2JZ 


(BBI46) 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-ERI  SAT  9.30-4.00 


FOCALPOINT  is  owned  and  staffed 
by  experienced  birders. 

We  guarantee  to  help  you  find  the 
best  value  for  money  among  the 
maze  of  competing  products.  Good 
range  of  bird/natural  history  books. 


SKUA  ‘stay-on-the-scope’  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 

the  world's  finest  cases  of  their  type^ 

I BEST  ADVICE  • BEST  CHOICE  • BEST  PRICES  ] 

__  ROOALF^O  I IMT 

P.  Unit  8,  Marbury  House  Farm,  Bentleys  Farm  Lane, 

' ^ Higher  Whitley,  Near  Warrington,  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
(D484)  Telephone:  01925  730399  Fax:  01606  892207 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


MS6 

Jur>ct  10 
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FROM  THE  RARITIES  COMMITTEE’S 
FILES 

‘The  Chalice  petrel’ 

Every  year,  thousands  of  birds  must  be  seen,  but  not  identified,  by 
good  birdwatchers.  Few  get  so  far  as  to  be  photographed  and  to 
have  pictures  and  descriptions  circulated  around  the  BBRC  and 
its  Seabirds  Advisory  Panel,  yet  stiU  remain  unresolved  years  later. 
One  such  report  is  that  of  an  undoubtedly  remarkable  seabird, 
popularly  known  as  ‘The  Chalice  petrel’  after  the  name  of  the 
vessel  from  which  it  was  observed. 

On  3rd  August  1988,  a dark-rumped  storm-petrel  of  the  genus  Oceanodroma 
was  seen  from  the  MV  Chalice  southwest  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly.  Descriptions  were 
submitted  to  the  BBRC  by  Peter  Charles,  Keith  Cutting,  T.  M.  England,  Peter 
Harrison,  H.  W.  Wallis,  J.  R.  Ward  and  S.  A Young,  and  photographs  were 
submitted  by  John  Hall  and  HWW.  These  constituted  a claim  of  Matsudaira’s 
Storm-petrel  O.  rnatsudairae  in  an  area  south  of  ‘The  Wilson’s  Triangle’  (an  area 
of  sea  in  which  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus  had  been  found  to  occur 
regularly) . 

The  notes  and  photographs  were  circulated  around  the  Seabirds  Advisory 
Panel,  whose  members  at  that  time  were  P.  R.  Colston,  W.  F.  Curtis,  PH  and 
B.  A.  E.  Marr.  There  were  two  recommendations  for  acceptance  as  Matsudaira’s 
and  two  conclusions  that  the  mystery  storm-petrel  was  either  Matsudaira’s, 
Tristram’s  Oceanodroma  tristrami  or  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  O.  monorhis.  The 
BBRC  came  to  no  firmer  conclusion,  despite  detailed  examination  of  the  files  and 
photographs  on  a number  of  occasions.  By  this  time,  S.  A.  Young  and  J.  R.  King 
had  compiled  a paper  entitled  ‘The  Chalice  petrel  revisited’  (see  pages  329-335). 
Some  transparencies  and  notes  were  then  sent  to  Michael  Force  in  Vancouver, 
Canada,  for  expert  comment;  his  reply  was  received  in  December  1995  (see 
pages  339-342).  The  original,  vital  photographs  by  JH  had  been  retained  by  the 
BBRC’s  Secretary,  M.  J.  Rogers. 

A further,  parallel  development,  in  line  with  the  interest  shown  in  Swinhoe’s 
Storm-petrels  following  the  unprecedented  series  of  trapped  individuals  in 
northeast  England  (see  Brit.  Birds  88:  342-348),  was  a request  by  Stephen 
Morrison  for  details  of  all  sightings  of  dark-rumped  storm-petrels  off  UK  coasts 
for  summary  in  a paper  for  British  Birds. 

In  order  to  bring  all  these  together,  R.  A.  Hume,  as  Chairman  of  the  BBRC, 
has  compiled  brief  details  from  the  original  submission  and  pieced  the  story 
together,  incorporating  some  comments  from  SM. 


ZEISS 
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The  original  sighting 

PH  sent  photocopies  of  his  notes  to  illustrate  the  identification  process  at  the  time. 
The  MV  Chalice  approached  a French  trawler  and  crossed  behind  it.  A large, 
rakish,  dark  petrel  with  a pale  wing-bar  crossed  the  wake;  it  looked  long-tailed 
and  had  long,  angular  wings.  It  dwarfed  nearby  European  Storm-petrels 
Hydrobates  pelagicus,  and  PH  quite  reasonably  pronounced  it  to  be  a Bulwer’s 
Petrel  Buhveria  bulwerii  while  it  was  still  some  500  m away  and  the  tail  could  not 
be  seen.  It  then  approached  as  close  as  20  m and  clearly  had  a forked  tail,  so  it 
could  not  be  that  species  after  all.  PH  repeated  that  he  would  unhesitatingly  have 
claimed  this  bird  as  a Bulwer’s  had  it  not  been  seen  close  enough  to  discern  the 
tail  fork. 

Nevertheless,  it  looked  like  Bulwer’s  Petrel  in  some  ways,  having  an  unhurried, 
circling  flight  up  to  3 m above  the  water  surface,  jinking  downwards  at  inteiwals; 
its  wingbeats  were  rhythmic,  interspersed  with  level  glides.  It  lacked  any  erratic, 
bounding  actions.  It  also  appeared  to  have  twice  or  more  the  length  and  span  of 
a European  Storm-petrel:  an  ‘enormous’  storm-petrel,  emphasised  repeatedly  by 
PH,  but  in  shape  obviously  an  Oceanodroma  species,  with  long  wings  held  slighdy 
raised  and  bent  at  the  carpal  joints.  The  rear  body/tail  projection  was  unusually 
long,  but  the  tail  fork  looked  relatively  shallow,  although,  as  the  tail  was  frequently 
spread,  this  was  difficult  to  judge.  The  legs,  seen  briefly,  were  short  and  black, 
and  the  bill  and  eyes  black. 

General  coloration  was  a soft,  velvety  brown,  the  head  a shade  darker,  the 
underwings  greyer  and  paler.  There  was  no  hint  of  paleness  on  tlie  rump  or 
uppertail-coverts,  and  the  most  noticeable  feature  was  a pale  brown  band  on  the 
upperwing,  curving  in  a broad  arc  to  reach  tlie  leading  edge.  The  flight  featliers 
and  primary  coverts  looked  uniformly  dark. 

PH  quickly  ruled  out  a dark-rumped  Leach’s  Storm-petrel  O.  leucorhoa  by  the 
size,  the  lack  of  a pale  ‘comma’  on  the  upper  primary  coverts,  the  flight,  and  the 
proportionately  much  longer  wings.  Bulwer’s  Petrel  was  eliminated  by  the  forked 
tail.  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  was  considered,  but  Tristram’s,  being  the  larger 
species,  seemed  more  likely.  PH  recalled  that  on  one  species  the  upperwing-bar 
reached  the  leading  edge  of  the  wing  (as  on  the  individual  in  question),  but  on 
the  other  fell  short.  As  Swinhoe’s  has  often  been  considered  to  be  merely  a 
dark-rumped  Leach’s,  the  huge  size  of  this  bird  seemed  to  rule  out  Swinhoe’s; 
subsequently,  the  upperwing  pattern  was  found  to  do  so,  too. 

The  bird  looked  like  a Markham’s  Storm-petrel  O.  markhamu  except  that  the 
tail  seemed  less  deeply  notched  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  pale  ‘comma’  on  the 
primary  coverts  so  obvious  on  Markham’s  (which  PH  had  seen  annually  for  some 
years) . 

The  identification  tlterefore  rested  between  Matsudaira’s  and  Tristram’s: 
almost  identical  in  the  field  but  for  the  former’s  white  primary'  shafts.  As  no  white 
primary  shafts  were  ever  seen  in  the  field,  PH  concluded  tliat  he  had  seen  a 
Tristram’s  Storm-petrel. 

On  1st  September  1988,  however,  PH  saw  tlie  photogi'aphs  taken  on  3rd 
August  by  JH  and  commented:  ‘one  of  tliem  shows  clearly  that  our  suspected 
I’ristram’s  was,  in  fact,  a Matsudaira’s.’  The  photographs  revealed  white  on  tlie 
primary  shafts,  despite  the  failure  of  12  observ'ers  to  see  this  in  tlie  field.  It  was. 
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as  PH  said,  a million-to-one  chance  that  the  12  had  found  the  lone  Atlantic 
Matsudaira’s  that  had  been  ‘trapped  in  the  Salvages  earlier  in  the  summer’;  but 
they  apparently  had  done  so. 

Comments  from  Seabirds  Advisory  Panel 

WFC  said  that  he  struggled  to  see  the  white  primary  shafts  on  the  transparency 
supposedly  showing  them,  and  could  see  no  sign  of  them  at  all  on  the  other 
photographs.  Without  these,  he  felt  that  identification  could  not  be  regarded  as 
100%  certain.  In  the  field,  he  had  found  little  difficulty  in  seeing  the  white  ‘flash’ 
on  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrels  at  a range  of  100  m. 

BAEM  agreed  that  the  bird  had  been  weU  seen  and  well  described,  was 
reasonably  well  photographed  and  was,  beyond  doubt,  ‘a  reaUy  terrific  bird’,  but 
he  had  misgivings  about  the  identification.  At  20  m,  for  12-14  minutes,  the  white 
primary  shafts  should  surely  have  been  seen?  Three  clear  sketches  and  fuU 
descriptions  revealed  no  evidence  of  white;  in  fact,  the  observers  emphasised  its 
total  absence.  The  transparencies  seemed  of  little  real  help.  BAEM  was  not 
satisfied  that  they  really  showed  such  white  primary  shafts,  either.  He  expressed 
the  view  that  was  later  supported  by  members  of  the  BBRC  that,  in  the  one 
transparency  in  which  white  appeared  to  be  present  at  the  correct  place  on  the 
wing,  the  effect  was  most  probably  due  to  a reflection  of  light  from  a wave 
immediately  behind  the  bird:  the  white  highlight  appeared  to  create  a ‘notch’  in 
the  wing,  purely  an  optical  or  photographic  effect.  He  also  clarified  the 
‘Matsudaira’s  trapped  on  the  Salvages’:  this  was,  it  later  transpired  (though  PH 
could  not  have  known  it  at  the  time),  actually  a Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel. 

PRC  looked  very  carefully  at  the  photographs  and  found  the  ‘white  triangle’  to 
be  in  precisely  the  right  place  for  white  primary  shafts,  and  he  felt  that  it  was, 
indeed,  a genuine  feature  and  not  due  to  any  reflection  or  translucency.  His 
exammation  of  skins  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Tring,  was  restricted  to  a 
single  poor  specimen  in  the  case  of  Matsudaira’s,  but  he  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  the  outer  primaries  individually  to  see  the  shafts  properly; 
he  also  found  that  the  shafts  were  duller  below,  and  the  underwing  of  the  Chalice 
petrel  shown  in  the  photographs  would  be  quite  typical  of  Matsudaira’s.  Together 
with  the  descriptions  and  arguments  from  PH,  PRC  felt  that  the  photographs 
supported  the  identification  as  Matsudaira’s. 

Further  comments 

The  paper  by  J.  R.  King  and  S.  A.  Young,  submitted  independentiy,  is  presented 
below  (pages  329-335)  almost  unedited;  this  discusses  the  dilemma  in  greater 
detail.  This  is  followed  (pages  339-342)  by  a slightly  shortened  version  of  the 
comments  made  by  AEchael  Force,  who  supplied  detailed  notes  and  discussion 
on  the  troublesome  group  of  storm-petrels  that  includes  Matsudaira’s  and 
Tristram’s. 

SM’s  wider  review  of  dark-mmped  storm-petrels  in  the  UK  will  be  presented 
separately,  as  it  involves  so  many  records  other  than  the  single  Chalice  sighting  to 
which  the  rest  of  this  paper  refers.  Nevertheless,  he  has  found  that  descriptions 
appear  to  faU  into  two  categories:  ‘Swinhoe’s  types’,  and  ‘others,  perhaps 
Matsudaira’s,  always  described  as  “like  no  otlier  seabird  I have  seen  before’”. 
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In  conclusion,  this  is  an  intriguing  story  and  perhaps  the  greatest  ‘one  that  got 
away’  of  all  time.  It  is  a great  pity:  clearly,  the  bird  involved  was  new  to  the 
Western  Palearctic,  altogether  unexpected,  and  destined  to  be  a sensation.  In  the 
end,  it  seems  that  it  can  never  be  more  than  an  ‘either/or’:  one  of  the  most 
frustrating  and  unsatisfying  results  for  any  observ'er,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
undoubted  quality  of  the  documentation  and  exceptional  abilities  and  experience 
of  the  senior  observer  involved. 

RAH 


Notes  were  submitted  to  the  BBRC  by  seven  of  the  12  observers  who  saw  this 
bird.  These  are  published  here  in  almost  unedited  form,  as  documentation  for 
posterity  to  judge. 


SPKca-s  Matsudaira  s Storm-petrel. 

PLACI-:  South  of  Wilson’s  Triangle,  Cornwall. 

DATK  3rd  August  1988;  18.05-18.50  (about  5 minutes  total  viewing). 

OBSHRVKR  P.  Harrison. 

OTHHR  OBSHRVHRS  H.  W.  Wallis,  Keith  Cutting,  Peter  Charles,  "f.  M.  England,  J.  R.  Ward, 
S.  A.  Young,  et  al. 

FOUND  BY  PH,  HW’yC'  & J.  Hall. 

FIRST  iDFN'ni-ll-D  BY  PH  (as  Tristram’s  in  the  field  as  no  white  shafts  noted,  but  photos  show 
diagnostic  white  shafts  of  Matsudaira’s). 

OFFICAI.  AIDS  10  X 40B  Zeiss. 

BRFVious  hxpf:rii:nch  oi-  thf;  sbfcifs  Yes,  about  400  sightings  last  year. 
i-xbi:rif;nci;  oi-  simiiar  sbfcihs  All  storm-peu-els. 

'On-IA  THFR  CONDI  TIONS  2-3  wind,  4/10  cloud  cover. 


A series  of  photos  by  Hall  shows  ( 1 ) size  (rules 
out  Swinhoe’s),  and  (2)  shallow  fork  to  tail, 
grey  underwing  and  white  primaiA'  shafts  (rules 
out  Markham’s  and  I'ristram’s) . 

As  this  record  is  so  well  documented,  I have 
simply  photocopied  my  notes  at  tlie  time  so  tliat 
the  Seabirds  Advisory  Panel  can  see  tlie 
identification  process:  first  (long  range)  thought 
to  be  Bulwer’s;  then  thought  to  be  a '1 'ristram’s. 
'Hie  photos,  however,  show  the  bird  to  have  tlie 
diagnostic  w'hite  shafts  of  Matsudaira’s. 

Notes  taken  at  the  time:  18.00-18.50. 
49°10'N  07°33'W.  MAYHEM!! 

Approached  a Erench  trawler;  crossed 
behind  in  wake,  approximately  400  yds  [365  m] 
away  when  a large,  rakish  petrel,  wholly  dark 
except  for  pale  wing  bars,  crossed  w'ake.  It 
appeared  long-tailed  and  had  long  angular 
wings.  Size  dwarfed  [liuropean]  Storm-petrel 
and  I had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a 
Bulwer’s  Petrel,  tlie  Atlantic’s  only  all-dark 
petrel.  It  was  seen  independently  by  John  Hall 
and  Wally  Wallis,  who  both  agreed  that  it  was 
a Bulwer’s.  However,  we  were  wrong!  It  had  a 
forked  tail. 

General  impression:  A very  large, 

dark-mmped  petrel,  originally  identified  as  a 
BuKver’s  Petrel  due  to  all-dark  coloration,  pale 
wing-bars  and  extremely  large  size  when 
compared  witli  the  British  [i.e.  European] 


Storm-petrels,  over  w’hich  it  w'as  flying,  and 
dwarfed.  In  some  ways  it  was  like  a Bulwer’s, 
tlie  flight  unhurried,  circling  at  up  to  10  feet  [3 
m]  above  waves  and  tlren  ‘jinking’  down  to 
water,  rh>'thmic  beats  interposed  with  level 
glides.  Might  looked  [bke]  Leach’s  except  [for] 
bounding  quality;  and  size  dispariw  with 
[liuropcan]  Storm-petrel  w'as,  to  say  the  least, 
astounding,  appearing  at  least  twice  if  not  2'/: 
that  species’  length  and  wing  span.  It  cannot  be 
emphasised  enough  that  this  was  an 

ENOI^MOUS  storm-petrel. 

1st  September  1988.  It  has  taken  this  long  for 
tlie  photographs,  taken  by  John  Hall,  to  arrive. 
One  look  at  them  shows  clearly  that  our 

suspected  Tristram’s  w^as,  in  fact,  a 
Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrel! 

Despite  looking  for  the  diagnostic  pale 
primary  shafts,  they  were  not  visible  to  me  (or 
I think  any  person  during  tlie  period  of 

observ'ation — I can  offer  no  reason  for  tliis  as  it 
is  usually  an  easy  point  to  see) . Because  of  the 
lack  of  tliis  feature,  Matsudaira’s  was  not 

considered  a contender.  Tie  photographs, 
how'ever,  reveal  tliat  we  were  not  the  careful 
observers  we  thought — it  shows  well  in  the 
photos  (considering  tlie  smallness  of  image  and 
darkness  of  the  photos).  Apparently  a suspect 
Matsudaira’s  was  captured  from  a burrow  in 
the  Salvages  this  summer  and  photographed.  It 
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Fig.  1.  Drawings  submitted  to  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  {Peter  Hanison) 


seems  a million  to  one  chance,  but  12  lucky 
birders  found  this  lone  Atlantic  individual 
south  of  ‘the  Triangle’,  on  3rd  August  1988. 

General  shape  obviously  an  Oceanodroina 
with  long  angular  wings,  held  slightly  raised 
and  bent  at  carpals.  Compared  to  shape  of, 
say,  a Leach’s  Storm-petrel,  wings  pro- 
portionately longer  [in  relation]  to  body  length, 
with  rakish  look  recalling  Black  Storm-petrel  of 
North  America,  although  differing  in  wing 
pattern,  etc. — see  later  notes.  Once  again — size 
was  huge,  with  more  projecting  beyond  die 
wing’s  rear  edge  than  a Leach’s  and  fork  to  tail 
was,  I dtought,  much  shallower  than,  say,  a 
Leach’s,  although  tail  often  spread  when 
changing  position  so  diis  could  have  been  an 
illusion. 

Legs  were  short  and  black — seen  briefly — 
usually  carried  hidden.  Bill  black,  eye  black. 


Plumage:  General  coloradon  a soft,  velvet 
brown,  head  perhaps  a shade  darker, 
underw'ings  greyer  and  paler.  No  hint  of 
paleness  on  rump  or  uppertail-coverts 
whatsoever.  The  most  noticeable  feature  was 
die  pale  brown  upperwing  bar,  about 
[2. 5-3. 8 cm]  wide,  curving  in  a broad  arc  and 
reaching  the  leading  edge  of  the  wing. 
Primary  coverts  and  primaries  plus 
secondaries  uniformly  dark  (cf.  Black, 
Alarkliam’s) . 

Considerations: 

1.  'Phe  most  obvious  thought  must  be  a 
dark-rumped  Leach’s  Petrel.  This  can  be 
ruled  out  by: 

(a)  Huge  size  of  ‘suspected  I’ristram’s’, 
easily  mice  or  2'! 2 length  of  Storm  Petrel, 
3-4  times  wing  span. 
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(b)  Lacked  the  pale  ‘comma’  on 
upperwing-coveits  of  loach’s. 

(c)  Flight  incorrect  for  Ix-ach’s. 

(d)  Proportions  of  wings  to  body  length 
markedly  wrong  for  Iwach’s. 

2.  Bulvver’s  Petrel.  First  thought  to  be  one  at 
500  \'ards  [460  m]  range  when  tail  ‘end’ 
could  not  be  discerned.  It  was  the  size  of  this 
species — or  appeared  so,  easily  dwarfing  the 
British  [European]  Storm-petrels.  If  the  bird 
had  not  come  back  to  within  20  yards  [18  m] 
of  us  off  the  stem  of  the  Chalice  when  we 
chummed  to  entice  it,  I would  have  been 
100‘/o  certain  on  size  alone  that  this  w’as 
Bulwer’s  Petrel,  llie  forked  tail  obviously 
ruled  out  this  species. 

3.  Swinhoe’s  Petrel.  I knew  that  it  was  either 
Swinhoe’s  or  Tristram’s  and,  at  the  time  of 
observation,  plumped  for  Tristram’s 
knowing  it  to  be  tlie  larger.  I also 
remembered  tliat  in  one  (I  couldn’t 
remember  which)  the  upperwing  bar 
reached  to  tlie  edge  of  die  wing,  whereas  in 
the  other  it  fell  far  short.  In  our  bird,  it 
clearly  reached  the  edge  of  die  wing  without 
any  ‘namnving’  of  width. 

Also,  size  was  so  much  larger  than 
Swinhoe’s,  which  is  often  regarded  as 
dark-mmped  race  of  Leach’s.  Flight  also 
slower  and  more  languid  than  what  I 
remember  for  Swinhoe’s. 

4.  Markham’s  Storm-petrel.  Looked  ‘exaedy’ 
like  a Markliam’s  Stomi-petrel,  except  for 
two  imponant  points.  F'irsdy  tail  not  nearly 
so  deeply  notched  (see  photo  in  Seabirds — 
a plioiograp/iic  guide) . Secondly,  Markliam’s, 


which  1 see  eveiy  year  and  know  well,  has 
die  pale  ‘comma’  across  primaiy  cov'erts 
which  Tristram’s  lacks  (in  die  field). 

5.  Black  Storm-petrel.  Can  be  mled  out  by 
size  of  pale  uppenving  bar  which  reached 
leading  edge  of  the  wing  (it  doesn’t  in 
Black,  giving  shorter  bar). 

6.  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrel.  Tristram’s  and 
Matsudaira’s  are  virtually  identical  in  die 
field  and  differ  in  Matsudaira’s  having 
obvious  white  primarv'  shafts,  vvliich  I did 
not  notice  in  this  bird.  Clearly  it  is  between 
Matsudaira’s,  Trisu-am’s  and  Svvinlioe’s. 

Svvinlioe’s  can  be  eliminated  on  size  alone, 
Matsudaira’s  due  to  lack  of  white  on  primaries — 
verdict:  TRISTRAM’S  pending  the  photos. 

Weadier:  force  2-3  wind,  slight  swell, 
therefore  favourable  conditions  for  ‘at  sea’. 
Cloud  cover  4/10;  sun  not  shining  during 
observation  period,  being  somewhat  dull,  flat, 
light  but  3 hours  19  minutes  before  sunset  so 
more  dian  adequate.  In  fact  no  glare  from  die 
sea. 

First  found  by  diree  of  us  independendy  and 
claimed  as  a Bulwer’s  by  all  three  of  us 
independendy  from  the  rest  (w’e  aU  met  on  die 
bows,  in  disbelief!),  time  18.03-18.04 — seen 
very  briefly. 

Refound  at  18.20  and  watched  down  to  20 
yards  [18  ni]  over  chum  for  12  or  14  minutes 
by  all  12  observers  (diese  times  supplied  by 
sliip’s  mate,  w'ho  is  instructed  to  record  all 
positions  of  ‘important  birds’  and  duration  of 
observ'ation) . (By  die  language  he  guessed  diis 
was  somediing  special!) 

P.  H/iKJ<Jsa\ 


SPiiCiES  Large  storm-petrel  seen  from  MV  Chalice  on  3.8.88 
obsi:rver  H.  W.  Wallis. 

TIME  First  seen  very  briefly  at  approximately  6.05  p.m.  Relocated  and  seen  for  several  minutes 
at  6.25  p.m. 

wi:a  THER  High  clouds  but  good  visibility,  light  NW  wind,  calm  sea  conditions. 

METHOD  10  X 40  binoculars,  bird  was  seen  as  close  as  15-20  yards  [14-18  ni].  Seen  initially 
and  briefly  from  upperdeck  and  then  from  the  stern  of  MV  Chalice. 


General  appearance:  Appeared  very  large 
compared  with  adjacent  British  [European] 
Storm-petrels  (approximately  twice  the  size  of 
[them]).  The  bird  w'as  long  winged  and  the 
body  and  tail  also  appeared  long  and  narrow. 
Colour  sooty-brown  except  for  ‘bright’  white 
wing  patches  and  a ‘greyish’  hue  to  head  and 
shoulders. 

Head:  Dark,  sooty-brown  vvitli  ‘greyish’  hue. 
Bill  appeared  black. 

Upperparts:  Mainly  sooty-brown  but 

shoulders  and  head  had  a ‘greyish’  hue.  Wings 


long,  wingspan  approximately  twice  tlie  lengtli 
of  body  and  tail.  Bright  white  wing-bars, 
diagonal,  reaching  the  carpal  joint.  No  other 
markings  on  upper  wings.  Body  and  tail 
appeared  long  and  narrow.  No  white  on  tlie 
rump,  and  tail  was  clcarlv  forked  (see  sketch 

[fig.  2]). 

Underparts:  Mainly  sooty-brown  but 

underwing  coverts  were  paler  and  grev'er,  an 
effect  which  might  have  been  exaggerated  by 
the  light  conditions. 

Behaviour:  The  bird  was  seen  feeding  vvitli  a 
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Underwing  detail 


Fig.  2.  Drawings  of  ‘The  Chalice  petrel’  submitted  to  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee  {H.  W.  Wallis) 


large  group  of  British  [European]  Stomi-petrels 
and  at  least  one  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel.  ITie 
flight  pattern  included  long  glides  and  appeared 
quite  strong. 

Comments;  The  Clmlice  party  were  watching 
a largish  gathering  of  seabirds,  mainly  gulls, 
storm-petrels  and  Fulmars  [Fulmanis  glacialis] 
which  were  feeding  in  the  wake  of  a French 
trawler.  Just  after  6.00  p.m.  Peter  Harrison 
shouted  that  there  was  a large  petrel  amongst 
the  storm-petrels.  At  this  time  1 had  a ver>'  brief 
view  of  a large  storm-petrel  witli  long  wings  and 
a long  forked  tail  witliout  a white  rump. 

It  took  a further  15-20  minutes  for  the  MV 
Chalice  to  manoeuvre  back  towards  tlie  petrels 
feeding  on  tlie  slick  left  by  the  trawler.  ITie  bird 
was  relocated  by  anotlier  member  of  our  party 
and  we  were  able  to  get  good,  close  views.  A 


number  of  photographs  were  taken. 

Subsequent  comparison  of  notes  and 
sketches  made  at  the  time  watli  illustrations  in 
Seabirds:  an  identification  gnide  by  Peter 
Harrison  indicates  a petrel  of  tlie  genus 
Oceanodrorna.  The  overall  size  of  die  bird, 
brighmess  and  completeness  of  the  wing-bar 
(up  to  carpal  joint),  die  depth  and  shape  of  tail 
fork  and  greyish  hue  of  head  and  shoulders 
indicate  that  the  bird  was  Tristram’s 
Storm-petrel  rather  than  Markham’s  or 
Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrels. 

I have  previous  experience  of  British 
[European]  Storm-petrels  and  Leach’s 
Storm-petrel.  Experience  of  Wilson’s  Storm- 
petrel  was  gained  on  die  above  voyage. 

H.  W:  Waujs 


SPECIES  Tristram’ s Storm-petrel. 

OBSERVER  Keith  Cutting. 

PLACE  South  of  ‘Wilson’s  'Priangle’  off  Cornwall. 

DATE  3rd  August  1988. 

TIME  6.20  p.m.  DURATION  10-15  minutes  approx. 

Ol'HER  OBSERVERS  Peter  Harrison  and  10  other  birdwatchers  aboard  die  Chalice. 


The  bird  was  found  by  Peter  Harrison.  He  first 
obser\'ed  it  around  6.05  p.m.  as  the  Chalice 
drew  close  to  a trawler.  I’he  bird  was  only  seen 
briefly  at  first  by  Peter  Harrison  and  one  odier 


obsen'er,  but  after  ‘chumming’  die  bird  was 
relocated  after  about  15  minutes,  when  all 
aboard — myself  included — saw  it  and  watched 
it  for  ten  minutes  or  so.  Particularly  good  Hews 
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Hume  ei  ai:  ''I'hc  Chalice  petrel’ 


were  obtained. 

'I'he  bird  was  identified  by  Peter  Harrison  as 
a 'rristram’s  Storm-petrel  and  I understand 
Peter  will  be  sending  a full  report  to  the  Rarities 
Committee.  'I'he  only  otlier  bird  eonsidered  was 
Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel,  but  the  bird  seen  was 
clearly  larger  than  the  Swinhoe’s  Stomi-petrel. 

1 watched  it  through  a pair  of  Zeiss  VC'est  1 0 
X 40  BOAT  binoculars.  It  was  flying  with  circa 
50  British  [European]  Storm-petrels  and  looked 
almost  twice  the  size  of  the  ‘Stormies’. 

Idight  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  dashing  and 
erratic,  rather  reminiscent  of  a swift  [Apiis], 

'I'he  'Pristram’s  came  as  close  as  20  yards  [18 
m]  at  one  stage  but  for  most  of  the  time  was  at 

SPI-CII-S  Tristram’s  Storm-petrel. 
obsi:r\t:r  S.  A.  Young. 

Obser\’ed  on  the  evening  of  3rd  August  1988 
for  approx.  10-15  mins  at  distances  between  20 
and  50  yards  [18-46  m]  in  good  light. 

'I'he  initial  impression  was  of  a large  bird  of 
dissimilar  appearance  and  behaviour  to  any  of 
die  t)ther  storm-petrels  present  (predominandy 
European  Hydrobales  pelapiais  but  including 
one  or  two  Wilson’s  Oceanites  oceatikus).  This 
was  so  much  the  case  that  this  individual  could 
be  easily  picked  out  by  naked  eye.  Its  size  was 
the  most  striking  aspect,  being  about  drat  of  a 
small  tern  [.S'/m;u]  and  appearing  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  other  storm-petrels  present. 

VC'hilst  the  group  of  storm-petrels  ‘fluttered 
and  pattered’,  mo\ing  only  slowly  across  the 
area  of  the  ‘chum’  slick,  this  individual  flew  in 
long  glides  from  end  to  end  and  around  the 
slick  at  some  speed.  Its  flight  seemed  to  use 
comparadvely  few  wing-beats  and  it  was  not 
observed  ‘fluttering’  in  a storm-petrel-like 
manner  at  all.  During  this  period,  at  no  time 
did  it  rise  more  than  a few  feet  above  wave 
level. 


a range  of  1 00  yards  [90  m]  or  so.  Photographs 
were  taken  by  two  members  of  the  group. 

It  was  a tine  evening  widi  bright  sunshine,  no 
noticeable  cloud  and  just  a slight  NVC'  breeze. 
'ITie  bird  was  noticeably  dark  ox'erall,  but,  when 
the  sun  shone  on  it,  it  looked  ver>’  sooty  brown 
in  colour.  What  was  immediately  obvious  was  a 
pale  white  bar  across  the  upperwing-cxwerts. 
'I'he  bird  had  a forked  tail.  Wings  were  long. 

I have  no  previous  experience  of  this  species 
or  similar  species  as  this  was  my  first  pelagic 
trip,  hut  1 have  no  reason  to  doubt  Peter 
Harrison’s  identification. 

Kjuth  Cl  iti.\g 


'I'he  structure  of  this  individual  was  also 
distinct  from  eidier  of  die  odier  two  species 
present,  in  drat  it  had  proportionately  much 
longer  and  narrower  wings  and  a distinedy 
forked  tail  (the  tail  fork  did  not  appear 
especially  deep,  being  about  % of  overall  tail 
length,  but  at  no  time  was  die  tail  observed  fully 
‘open’). 

Above,  the  bird  w’as  unifomily  coloured 
darkish  neutral  brown,  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  observed  were  broad  huffish  wing-bars  and 
a slig/n  darkening  of  die  tail.  'I'he  wing-bar  on 
each  wing  extended  from  the  inner  secondaries 
to  die  carpal  joint  and  was  strikingly  obvious 
(much  more  so  dian  on  Wilson’s);  die  upper 
wing  otherwise  appeared  unmarked  (e\’en  at 
close  range).  'I’he  head,  back  and  rump  of  die 
bird  appeared  die  same  brown  as  die  upper 
wing,  die  bill  and  eye  colour  only  noted  as 
‘dark’.  At  no  time  did  1 see  the  underside  of  die 
bird  clearly.  1 could  also  not  determine  any 
signs  of  moult  on  this  individual. 

S.  A.  Young 


sin:cii;s  Large  petrel  south  of  Wilson’s  Triangle 
ohsi;rvi:r  Peter  Charles. 

riMl-  Bird  first  seen  by  three  observers,  at  18.05 
between  18.20-18.30. 

niSTANCl-  20-25  yards  [18-23  mj.  i.ic'.nr  Good. 

Large  petrel  seen  in  association  with  30+ 
British  [European]  Storm-petrels.  'I'he  bird 
appeared  to  be  approximately  twice  size  of 
British  Storm-petrel,  being  both  longer  and 
bulkier  in  body  and  longer  in  the  wing. 

'The  bird  was  a uniform  brown  in  colour 
except  for  a significant  paler  wing-bar  on  the 
upper  wing  reaching  from  the  front  of  the 
wing  at  the  bend  of  the  wing  to  the  body  at  a 


)n  3rd  August  1988 

Lost,  but  relocated,  and  seen  by  diis  observer 

X'l-A'niiiR  P'ine,  sea  calm. 

point  forward  of  the  trailing  edge  of  wing. 

'Phe  rump  was  brown,  and  the  underside  of 
die  bird  was  a pale  brown,  lighter  than  abo\-e. 
'The  tail  was  forked. 

'I’he  night  of  this  bird  was  strong,  and  often 
glided  with  only  a few  wing  heats.  In  complete 
contrast  to  British  [European]  Storm-petrel, 
there  was  little  lluttering  Ilight. 

Pi:ti:i<  CuARUis 
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Storm^petrd^  [crossed  out  before  submission]  Matsudaira’s  [substituted  before  submission] 

OBSERVER  T.  M.  England. 

LOCAi’iON  The  Wilson’s  Triangle. 

DATE,  TIME  3rd  August  1988;  6.05  p.m.  to  6.30  p.m.  approx. 

WIND/WIATHER  Westerly  4,  sea  moderate,  visibility  good. 


Size:  A large  storm-petrel  when  direedy 
compared  with  European  Storm  and  Wilson’s 
Petrel  in  immediate  vicinity.  Realistically  up  to 
60%  larger. 

Flight;  [Recalling]  that  of  Nightjar 
[Capnrnulgtis  europaeus]  or  Common  Nightliawk 
[Chordeiles  minor].  Flight  pattern  comprising  of 
steep  arcs,  sweeps  and  glides  albeit  the  more 
retarded,  fluttery  and  bat-like  motions  completely 
absent  as  with  near  species.  Appearing  generally 
rakish  in  flight,  very  similar  to  swift. 

Wings:  Distinctly  narrower  or  slender,  not 
dissimilar  to  a hirundine.  Wing  shape 
accentuated  by  lack  of  broadness  to  base  of  wing 
and  general  blunmess  to  outer-wing. 

Tail:  Cigar  shaped  and  heavily  forked  clearly 


displayed  in  flight,  conceivably  appearing  long 
due  to  all-dark  rump. 

Plumage:  A solidly  all-dark  sooty  brown  petrel 
on  head,  back,  rump  and  tail,  including 
upperwing.  Total  absence  of  whitish  or  otherwise 
paler  areas  on  upper  surfaces  save  for  huffish 
crescental  wing  bars  on  upperwing  extending  to 
carpal  joint.  Underwing  rather  nondescript, 
appearing  greyish/brown  in  colour. 

TTe  petrel  was  observed  dowm  to  a distance  of 
20-25  yards  [18-23  m]  at  best.  Associating  witli 
other  species  as  follows:  [European] 

Storm-petrel,  Fulmar,  Sooty  Shearwater 
[Pufjinus  griseus],  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  and 
Kittiwake  [Rissa  tridactyla], 

T.  M.  England 


SPECIES  lYistram’s  Storm-petrel. 

OBSERVER  J.  R.  Ward. 

PLACE  Off  Cornwall,  in  area  of  'Wilson’s  Triangle’,  seen  during  Cornish  Pelagic  aboard  MV 
Chalice. 

DATE  3rd  August  1988.  Seen  for  a few  minutes  at  around  18.15. 

OTHER  OBSliRVERS  Peter  Harrison  and  ten  others. 


Circumstances:  The  bird  was  first  located  in 
the  wake  of  a French  trawler  which  we 
approached,  and  w'as  tentatively  identified  as  a 
Bulwer’s  Petrel.  It  was  not  seen  by  me  at  tiiis 
stage.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  was  relocated 
astern  of  the  Chalice,  where  a number  of  birds, 
including  many  [European]  Storm-petrels, 
w'ere  feeding  in  tiie  wake,  and  w'as  seen  well  by 
myself  and  1 1 other  observers  at  ranges  down 
to  about  20  yards  [18  m].  The  bird  was 
photographed.  I observ'ed  it  through  Zeiss 
Dialyt  10  X 40BGA.  I had  no  previous 
experience  of  this  species  or  any  other 
dark-rumped  storm-petrel.  I was,  however, 
familiar  with  [European]  Storm-petrel, 
Leach’s  Storm-petrel  and  (since  earlier  tiiat 
day)  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel.  Weather 
conditions  were  good;  clear  and  bright;  wind 
light  and  from  W;  slight  swell  only. 

Description:  Overall  impression  gained  of  a 
large,  elegant,  dark-rumped,  fork-tailed  storm- 


petrel,  relatively  long-winged  and  long-tailed, 
and  with  a swift,  easy  flight-action  quite  unlike 
that  of  any  storm-petrel  witii  which  I was  then 
familiar.  This  bird  was  much  larger  titan  the 
(British  or  European)  Storm-petrels  which 
were  present  for  comparison;  I estimated  it  to 
be  at  least  half  as  long  again  and  approaching 
twice  tile  wingspan.  It  had  long,  relatively 
narrow  wings  and  a long,  neatly  forked  tail 
(which  quickly  dispelled  any  thoughts  of 
Bulwer’s  Petrel).  Upperparts  wholly  darkish 
brown — albeit  distinctly  paler  titan  [European] 
Storm  Petrel — except  for  fairly  broad,  pale 
brown  wing-bar  extending  right  across 
upperwing-coverts  to  carpal.  I gained  tiie 
impression  of  at  least  partially  palish 
underwings,  but  did  not  see  titis  feature  well, 
and  cannot  be  certain  about  it.  The  bird’s 
flight  was  quite  swift  and  direct,  for  all  that  its 
flight  action  appeared  easy  and  unhurried. 

J.  R.  Ward 


R.  A.  Hume,  P.  Harrison,  H.  W.  Wallis,  Keith  Cutting,  S.  A.  Young,  Peter  Charles, 
T.  M.  England  and  J.  R.  Ward,  15  Cedar  Gardens,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI9  lEY 


Comments  on  the  identification  of  ‘The  Chalice  petrel’  are  provided  later  in  this 
issue,  by  Steve  Young  & Jon  King  (pages  329-335)  and  by  A/hchael  Force  (pages 
339-342). 


Identification  of  North  American 
Herring  Gull 

Philippe  J.  Dubois 

ABSTR.ACT  The  North  American  subspecies  of  the  Herring  Gull 
Lams  argentatus  smithsonianus  has  been  recorded  in  Europe  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  recent  years.  Immatures  are 
distinguishable  from  those  of  European  races  (nominate 
argentatus  and  argenteus),  in  particular  having  a different  pattern 
to  both  the  tail  and  the  rump. 


The  Herring  Gull  Lams  argentatus  breeds  in  North  America  and  in  Western 
Europe.  It  is  more  or  less  replaced  in  southern  Europe  and  eastwards  into 
southern  Asia  by  the  Yellow-legged  Gull  L.  cachinnans,  now  widely  recognised  as 
a full  species  (e.g.  Sibley  & Monroe  1990;  Btit.  ILirds  86:  1-2).  In  north  and 
northeast  Asia,  however,  the  situation  is  much  more  complex,  and  Siberian  Arctic 
populations  of  ‘Herring  Gull’  are  probably  best  regarded  as  forming  one  (or  a 
complex  of)  polytypic  species. 

Subspecies  of  Herring  GuU 

There  are  at  least  three  races  of  Herring  Gull.  Nominate  argentatus  breeds  in 
northern  Europe;  argenteus  in  Iceland,  Britain  & Ireland  and  nortliwestern  Erance; 
and  smithsonianus  in  many  parts  of  North  America.  The  North  American 
smithsonianus  was  not  considered  a valid  race  by  Voous  (1959),  but  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  a good  subspecies  (e.g.  Tlirelfall  & Jewer  1978;  Cramp  & 
Simmons  1983;  Grant  1986).  A multivariate  analysis  by  Threlfall  & Jewer  (1978) 
revealed  no  difference  in  size  between  Newfoundland  sinithsonianus  and 
Norwegian  argentatus^  but  both  were  larger  than  argenteus. 
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Identification  of  immature  Herring  Gulls  has  been  discussed  by,  among  others, 
Grant  (1986),  Golley  (1993)  and  Nikander  (1996).  Differences  between 
argenteus  and  nominate  argentatus  are  subtie,  and  Chylarecki  (1993)  considered, 
probably  correctly,  that  Golley  (1993)  had  oversimplified  the  problem.  Variation 
in  European  Herring  GuUs  is  considerable  and  clinal;  intergradation  occurs  at 
least  in  the  Netherlands,  where  breeding  individuals  are  neither  pure  argenteus  nor 
pure  argentatus  (Cramp  & Simmons  1983;  Eigenhuis  1993). 

Very  Uttie  had  been  published  in  Europe  on  the  identification  of  smithsonianus 
until  MuUarney  (1990).  The  present  paper  deals  with  the  identification  of  this 
race,  mainly  in  immature  plumages,  comparing  it  with  other  races  in  the  northeast 
Atlantic  (i.e.  excluding  the  form  L.  {argentatus)  vegae  of  eastern  Siberia,  which 
may  occur  within  the  range  of  smithsonianus  in  North  America),  based  mainly  on 
field  observations  on  both  sides  of  North  America. 


Structure  and  general  appearance 

The  race  smithsonianus  is  generally  large,  and  close  in  size  to  nominate  argentatus, 
some  (probably  males)  being  almost  as  big  as  Great  Black-backed  Gull  L. 
marinus.  Others,  however,  are  as  small  as  argenteus,  so  size  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a reliable  pointer  for  racial  identification.  Many  show  a silhouette  recalling 
Glaucous  Gull  L.  hyperboreus,  with  a large  and  long  bill,  a full-chested  appearance 
and,  usually,  a sloping  forehead. 

Immature  North  American  Herring  GuUs  are  probably  even  more  variable  in 
plumage  than  the  two  European  races.  Nevertheless,  juverule/first- winter 
smithsonianus  appears  darker  on  average  than  most  nominate  argentatus  and 
argenteus  of  the  same  age.  Many  are  dark  grey-brown,  and  some  are  quite 
uniformly  dark  brown,  recalling  juverdle/first-winter  Heermann’s  GuU  L. 
heermannv,  there  is  virtually  no  white  on  the  tail.  The  darkest  individuals, 
especially  those  with  a dark  head,  are  probably  stiU  in  juvenile  plumage  and  are 
unlikely  to  be  seen  in  Europe. 

Most  of  the  strucmral  characters  cannot  on  their  own  be  used  to  separate 
smithsonianus  from  immatures  of  European  races.  A combination  of  the  most 
discriminant  characters  is  necessary  to  identify  this  race  with  confidence,  while 
also  avoiding  some  pitfalls  involving  other  guU  species. 


Moult 

First-winter  plumage  is  acquired  by  a partial  moult  restricted  mainly  to  the  body 
and  head,  neck,  scapulars,  breast  and  flanks,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  becoming 
worn  and  faded;  wings  and  tail  are  retained  (Dwight  1925).  This  slow 
post-juvenile  moult  is  often  slightly  later  (October-November)  than  that  of 
European  Herring  Gulls  (from  August,  but  variable).  Some  stnithsonianus  have  a 
post-juvenile  moult  overlapping  with  the  moult  to  first-summer  plumage 
(March-May),  the  latter  producing  a new  generation  of  brown  feathers  on  the 
back,  on  the  head  and  around  the  neck. 

Second-winter  plumage  is  acquired  by  a complete  moult  in  the  second 
calendar-year,  generally  from  August  to  October.  Some  may  retain  many  brown 
feathers,  especially  on  the  mantle  (see  below). 
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•4  66.  First-winter 

Herring  Gull  Lams 
argentatus  of  Nearctic  race 
smithsonianus,  Chicoutimi, 
Quebec,  November  1993 
{Claudette  Comiier).  Rather 
pale  indi\idual,  difficult  to 
distinguish  at  rest  from 
European  races  L.  a. 
argentatus  and  L.  a. 
argenteus. 


67.  First-winter 
Herring  Gull  Lams 
argentatus  of  race  argenteus, 
Pas-de-Calais,  France, 
October  1995  {Philippe  J. 
Dubois).  Note  chequered 
uppeiparts  (and  particu- 
larly die  upperw'ing- 
coverts,  which  are  well 
faded). 


68.  First-summer 
Herring  Gull  Dims 
argentatus  of  Nearctic  race 
smithsonianus,  Chicoutimi, 
Quebec,  June  1994 
( Claudette  Connie^ . Bodi 
the  underparts  and  the 
mande  are  stiU  well  marked 
with  brown;  undertail- 
coverts  are  strongly  barred. 
Note  bill  pattern  widi 
clear-cut  tip. 


69.  Second-winter 
Herring  Gull  Dims 
argentatus  of  Nearctic  race 
smithsonianus,  Chicoutimi, 
Quebec,  November  1993 
(Claudette  Cormiei).  Note 
variegated  appearance, 
mantle  with  many  first-year 
leathers,  dark  wing 
especially  with  blackish- 
brown  greater  coverts,  and 
bill  widi  clear-cut  black  tip. 
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First-winter/first-summer 

Tail  and  rump 

Probably  best  feature  to  consider  when  identifying  first-winter  smithsonianus 
IS  the  tail.  This  appears  all-dark,  only  the  outermost  feathers  showing  fme  white 
notches  at  very  close  range  (and  brownish  ones  at  the  base  of  the  outer  tail 
feathers,  visible  usuaUy  only  in  the  hand).  The  rump  is  browner,  with  many 
narrow  dark  bars,  and  is  less  contrasting  than  on  European  races  (which  have  a 
mainly  whitish  rump);  as  suggested  by  MuUarney  (1990),  the  barring  of  the  rump 
recalls  juvenile  Pomarine  Skua  Stercorarius  pomarinus,  or  even  a light  or 
intermediate  juvenile  Long-tailed  Skua  S’,  longicaudus.  On  some  dark  individuals, 
the  rump  appears  wholly  brownish-black,  contrasting  little  with  the  tail.  As  with 
other  features,  the  barring  depends  on  the  state  of  moult. 


Uppeiparts  and  upperwing 

These  features  are  very  variable.  The  mantle  is  generally  more  uniform  than  the 
chequered  mantle  of  European  races.  The  upperwing-coverts  (especially  the  outer 
greater  coverts)  are  plainer  and  browner,  but  a greyish  cast  is  sometimes  obvious, 
especially  in  winter.  Effects  of  wear  seem  to  be  more  pronounced  on  European 
birds;  Nearctic  individuals  tend  to  retam  the  brownish  centres  of  the  lesser  and 
median  coverts,  creating  a more  uniform  pattern,  especially  on  the  carpal  area 
(but  also  on  the  greater  coverts).  The  tertials  are  darker  than  on  European  races, 
and  plainer  brown,  but,  even  on  the  darkest  individuals,  have  typical  pale  notches 
that  are  generally  as  well  marked  as  on  European  birds  (see  Dubois  & Yesou 
1984). 

The  scapulars  are  darker  and  more  grey-brown,  and  sharply  scalloped,  but 
often  with  a finer  white  edge  than  on  European  races.  As  stated  by  MuUarney 
(1990),  some  first-winters  show  two  generations  of  scapulars,  the  rear  ones  plain 
brown  with  diffuse  pale  fringes  (retained  juvenile  feathers)  and  the  fore  scapulars 
more  patterned  (first-winter  feathers):  quite  different  from  European 
first-winters,  which  have  scapulars  more  or  less  fuUy  barred.  This  feature  is 
probably  a good  clue  to  a North  American  Herring  GuU  in  mid-winter,  as  many 
first-winter  smithsonianus  show  such  a pattern,  although,  from  the  end  of  January 
onwards,  they  tend  to  show  a more  typical  European  Herring  GuU  pattern  (pers. 
obs.). 


Underparts 

The  underparts  are  generaUy  much  more  uniform  than  on  European  Herring 
GuUs,  which  are  more  coarsely  streaked,  especiaUy  on  the  beUy  and  flanks.  The 
colour  is  browner  or  more  grey-brown,  and  some,  especiaUy  from  August  to  mid 
December,  may  show  quite  chocolate-brown  underparts.  This  brownish 
coloration  tends  to  be  retained  for  longer  (up  to  second  year)  than  on  European 
birds. 

The  undertaU-coverts  are  closely  barred,  unlike  most  first-winter  nominate 
argentatus  and  argenteus,  which  have  often  sparse,  coarser  barring  on  the 
undertaU-coverts . 
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The  undenving-coverts  are  more  uniform,  and  sooty-brown.  At  long  range,  the 
undenving  appears  dark  brownish,  which  seems  to  be  typical  of  immamre 
smithsonianiis. 

Head 

Many  first-winter  smithsonianus  show  a clear  demarcation  between  the  light  head 
and  the  darker,  uniform  upper  breast,  this  being  particularly  obvious  on  those 
with  strongly  uniform  underparts.  This  feature  recalls  first-winter  Yellow-legged 
Gull,  but  that  species  has  the  lower  neck  and  breast  whitish  witli  brown  streaks, 
whereas  these  areas  are  often  uniformly  brownish  on  smithsonianus. 

Bare  parts 

There  is  no  apparent  difference  betw^een  North  American  and  European 
immatures  in  leg  colour.  The  bill  of  smithsonianus  sometimes  looks  larger,  but 
there  is  considerable  variation  among  European  individuals,  so  this  feamre  is  of 
no  use  in  the  field. 

Second-winter/second-summer 

North  American  Herring  Gulls  are  still  very  variable,  but  some  are  quite  similar 
to  European  individuals. 

Tail  and  rmnp 

The  main  difference  from  European  Herring  Gulls  is  the  tail,  which  is  still  almost 
wholly  dark;  it  is  more  or  less  tipped  white,  this  sometimes  forming  a small  whitish 
band.  Depending  on  the  stage  of  moult,  the  outer  tail  feathers  look  generally 
darkish  at  long  range,  but  close  views  often  reveal  a whitish  outer  web.  The  rump 
and  uppertail-coverts  are  white  with  sparse,  fine,  brown  streaks. 

Uppetparts  and  uppenving 

Grant  (1986)  stated  that  second-winter  North  American  Herring  Gulls  show  a 
clear  grey  mantle  and  scapulars  like  European  races  and  ‘contrary  to  some 
literature’  (e.g.  B\XT*,  vol.  3).  In  fact,  many  second-winter  smithsonianus  lack  a 
fully  grey  mantle  (some  even  show  very  few  grey  upperpart  feathers)  and  also 
retain  a brownish  wing,  in  particular  with  uniform  brown  outer  webs  to  the 
greater  coverts;  they  have  a variegated  grey-and-brown  appearance  more 
pronounced  than  that  of  European  birds  of  the  same  age,  which  show  more 
chequered  wings. 

Ufiderparts 

Although  the  underparts  are  generally  more  streaked  with  brown,  especially  on 
the  belly  and  flanks,  than  tliose  of  European  Herring  Gulls,  tliere  is  much 
variation  and  this  feature  is  of  little  help  in  identification.  The  undertail-coverts  of 
European  races  are  sparsely  barred  witli  brown,  whereas  some  smithsonianus  can 
still  show  well-barred  undertail -coverts. 
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► 70.  Typical  juvenile 
Herring  Gull  Lams 
argentatus  of  Nearctic  race 
smithsonianus,  Chicoutimi, 
Quebec,  August  1994 
{Claudette  Comiier).  Note 
brown  general  coloration, 
uniform  on  mantle  and 
belly. 


► 71.  Extremely  dark 
juvenile  Herring  Gull 
Lams  argentatus  of  Nearctic 
race  stnitlisonianus,  Chico- 
utimi, Quebec,  August 
1994  {Claudette  Cormier). 
Even  in  this  plumage,  the 
tertials  show  white  notches. 


► 72.  First-winter 

Herring  Gull  Larus 
argentatus  of  Nearctic 
race  smithsonianus,  Long 
Island,  New  York, 
February  1993  {Philippe 
J.  Dubois).  Uniformly 
brown  underparts  contrast 
with  lighter  (and  streaked) 
head;  underwing  pattern 
dark  brown. 


► 73.  First-winter 

Herring  Gull  Lams 
argentatus  of  Nearctic 
race  smithsonianus,  Long 
Island,  New  York, 
February  1993  {Philippe 
J.  Dubois).  This  individual 
shows  two  generations  of 
scapulars  (see  text). 
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74.  First-winter 
Herring  Gull  Lams 
argeniaius  of  Nearctic 
race  smithsonianus,  Chico- 
utimi, Quebec,  Novem- 
ber 1993  {Claudette 
Connier).  Typical  tail 
pattern  (wholly  black)  and 
strongly  barred  rump; 
otherwise  a ratlier  typical 
Herring  Gull  wing  pattern. 


75.  Extremely  dark 
second-winter  Herring 
Gull  Lams  argentatus  of 
Nearctic  race  smidtsoniatiiis, 
Long  Island,  New  York, 
February  1993  {Philippe  J. 
Dubois) . General  colour 
pattern  recalls  a first-winter 
individual,  except  for 
scattered  grey  feathers  on 
mantle  and,  particularly,  the 
bill  pattern  and  light  yellow 
eye. 


76.  Juvenile  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull  Lattis 
fuscus,  Pas-de-Calais, 
France,  August  1995 

{Roger  Tonnel) 


77.  Juvenile  Yellow- 
legged Gull  Imkhs 
cachvmaus  moulting  to 
first-winter  plumage, 
Pas-de-Calais,  France, 
July  1995  {Roger  Tonnel) 
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Head 

There  is  no  difference  between  races  in  second-winter/second-summer  plumage, 
as  markings  are  variable.  All  races  have  a generally  white  head  with  fine  streaks, 
especially  on  the  nape  and  behind  the  eyes. 

Bare  parts 


Many  Nearctic  second-years  tend  to  have  a clear-cut  black  and  pink  bill,  with  a 
neat  demarcation  between  the  two  colours  on  the  lower  mandible.  The 
demarcation  is  often  not  so  well  marked  on  European  birds,  but,  again,  there  is 
considerable  variation  among  the  latter.  The  bill  tip  is  usually  yellowish- white. 


Older  iminatiires  and  adults 

T he  upperparts  of  adult  and  subadult  smithsonianus  are  generally  pale  grey,  as 
argenteus.  Threlfall  & Jewer  (1978)  showed  that  the  mantle  colour  differed 
significantly  from  that  of  nominate  argentatus,  being  much  lighter  grey.  Barth 
(1968)  and  Voous  (1959),  however,  who  examined  many  more  skins  than  did 
Threlfall  & Jewer  (1978),  found  a larger  variation  in  mantle  colour,  possibly 
indicating  clinal  variation.  This  cHne  seems  to  show  light-mantled  individuals  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  range  and  darker  ones  in  the  south  (the  reverse  of  the 
situation  m Europe),  but  further  studies  are  needed  to  confirm  this  hypothesis. 

The  bill  is  long;  it  sometimes  looks  slightly  deeper  at  the  tip  than  on  most 
European  individuals,  and  a little  more  drooping  (males?).  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  overlap  between  the  different  races. 

The  simple  combination  of  ‘size  of  argentatus  and  mantle  colour  of  argenteus’ 
is,  in  any  case,  not  sufficient  to  identify  a suspected  adult  Nearctic  Herring  Gull 
in  Europe. 

Pitfalls 

Eirst-year  smithsonianus  can  be  confused  with  other  European  gull  species  of  the 
same  age,  mainly  Lesser  Black-backed  L.  fuscus,  Yellow-legged  and  Audouin’s 
Gulls  L.  audouinii.  Lesser  Black-backed  differs  from  smithsonianus  in  having  a 
mainly  white  rump,  no  white  tertial  notches  (tertials  evenly  tipped  with  white),  no 
‘window’  on  the  inner  primaries,  an  extra  band  above  the  secondary  bar,  and  less 
uniform  underparts,  while  its  silhouette  is  more  elegant  and  its  appearance 
slimmer  (with  longer  primaries).  On  the  other  hand,  some  first-winter  Lesser 
Black-backed  can  show  a general  brown  coloration  similar  to  that  of  smithsonianus, 
and  at  long  range  the  tail  pattern  can  also  be  similar,  as  the  outer  tail  feathers 
sometimes  have  only  fine  white  notches. 

Differences  from  Yellow-legged  Gull  are  rather  obvious  (see  Wilds  & Czaplak 
1994;  Garner  1997),  but  the  two  share  a similar  silhouette  in  many  respects, 
together  with  a contrast  between  lighter  head  and  darker  body  (especially 
upperparts),  and  a similar  tertial  pattern.  Eirst-year  Yellow-legged  Gulls,  however, 
have  a much  paler  body  and  a different  tail  pattern. 

Some  dark  first-winter  smithsonianus  are  similar  to  juvenile/first-winter 
Audouin’s  Gull,  which  sometimes  has  a very  dark  body  (see  Shirihai  1996)  and 
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78.  Third-winter 
Herring  Gull  Lams 
argen  talus  of  Nearctic 
race  smithsonianns,  Chico- 
utimi, Quebec,  Novem- 
ber 1994  {Claudette 
Cormier).  At  this  age,  very 
similar  to  European  races. 
The  greater  coverts  show  a 
rather  unifomi  pattern  and 
brown  streaks  are  still 
numerous  on  the  under- 
parts. 


79.  Near-adult 
Herring  Gull  Lams 
argeniatus  of  Nearctic 
race  smithsonianns,  La 
Malbaie,  Quebec,  March 
1995  {Philippe  J.  Dubois). 
Long,  deep  and  drooping 
bill. 


80.  First-winter 
Herring  Gulls  laims 
argeniatm  of  Nearctic  race 
smithsonianus  (left)  and 
European  race  aigejiiatusl 
argenteus  (centre),  with 
adult  Great  Black-backed 
Gull  L marinus  (right), 
Co.  Galway,  January 
1996  {Pat  Loueigau).  Note 
dark,  uniform  underparts, 
and  bill  resembling  that  of 
Glaucous  Gull  L 
hyperboreus,  of  Nearctic 
bird. 


81.  First-winter 
Herring  Gull  Im'us 
argentatus  of  Netmctic  race 
smithsonumus,  in  flight 
with  Black-headed  Gulls 
L ridibuudus,  Co.  Cork, 
February  1990  {Killian 
Mullamey).  Note  typical 
tail  pattern  and  'windtiws' 
on  inner  primaries  and 
secondaries. 
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has  a wholly  dark  tail  pattern.  Apart  from  its  noticeably  smaller  size,  however, 
immature  Audouin  s has  a white  rump  and  its  underwing  is  characteristically 

strongly  variegated  (not  uniform  sooty-brown),  while  its  undertail-coverts  are  not 
barred. 

Status  of  smithsonianus  in  Europe 

The  first  North  American  Herring  GuU  to  be  recognised  in  Europe  and  the 
Western  Palearctic  was  a juvenile  ringed  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and 
captured  on  a boat  400  km  off  Spain  in  November  1937  (Cramp  & Simmons 
1983).  Over  50  years  later,  three  different  first-winter  birds  were  seen  in  Co. 
Cork,  Ireland,  in  February-March  1990  (MuUarney  1990),  and  by  the  end  of 
1993  14  different  individuals  had  been  seen  in  Ireland  (Smiddy  & O’Sullivan 
1993,  1994).  Elsewhere,  there  are  two  records  for  France:  a first-winter  on  24th 
January  1993,  at  Villeneuve-la-Garenne,  Hauts-de-Seine,  and  a second-summer 
on  9th  June  1994,  30  km  off  Pointe  de  Penmarc’h,  Finistere  (Dubois  & CHN 
1995a  & b).  Apart  from  the  previous  Iberian  record,  a first-winter  individual 
was  photographed  in  Spain  at  Gijon,  Asturias,  on  3rd  January  1991  (Ardeola 
42:  108),  and  a first-winter  was  recorded  in  Portugal  at  Ludo,  Algarve,  on  30th 
and  31st  December  1992  (Moore  1994).  The  first  British  record  involved  a 
first-year  in  Merseyside  and  Cheshire  from  26th  February  to  6th  March  1994, 
followed  by  another  first-year  in  Merseyside  on  26th  March  1995  (Rogers  et  al. 
1996). 

With  three  individuals  seen  together  in  March  1990  in  Co.  Cork,  and  one  well 
inland  near  Paris,  France,  the  Nearctic  race  of  the  Herring  Gull  is  perhaps 
commoner  in  Europe  than  previously  supposed.  As  Mullamey  (1990)  has 
pointed  out,  however,  some  first-winter  smithsonianus  are  so  distinctive  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  could  have  been  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand, 
variation  in  North  American  Herring  GuUs  is  so  great,  their  range  so  wide  and 
their  ecology  in  that  continent  so  different  from  one  area  to  another  that  it  is  hard 
to  accept  that  smithsonianus  forms  a biometrically  and  ecologically  homogeneous 
population  (M.  Gosselin  in  litt.).  Once  more,  further  field  and  museum  studies 
are  needed  to  solve  this  enigma. 
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^ ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Carl  Zeiss  Award 

'fhanks  to  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd,  the  winner  of  die  Carl  Zeiss  Award  will  be  able  to 
choose  as  his  or  her  prize  a pair  of  traditional  Zeiss  10  X 40  binoculars  or 
7 X 42  binoculars,  or  the  newer  ‘Night  Owf  7 X 42  binoculars. 

The  presentation  will  take  place  at  the  British  Birdwatching  Fair  at  Rudand 
Water  in  August,  and  the  winner’s  travelling  expenses  will  be  paid  by  Zeiss  so 
that  he  or  she  can  attend  the  Fair. 

'fhe  Carl  Zeiss  Award  is  presented  annually  to  die  person  who  supplies  the  most  helpful, 
interesting  and  instructive  photograph  of  a rarity  taken  in  Britain  and  examined  by  die  BBRC 
during  a record  circulation. 

dTie  five  previous  winners  of  die  Award  were  Bob  Proctor,  Ren  Hadiway,  Dr  Adrian  Wander, 
John  Szczur  and  Dot  Jones.  T'his  year’s  winner  will  be  announced  in  October. 

Carl  Zeiss  Ltd  also  presents  all  runners-up — including  everyone  whose  photograph  or 
documentary  drawing  is  used  in  the  annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain’,  or  is 
published  elsewhere  in  British  Birds  to  document  a rarity  record — widi  a voucher  for  a free  six- 
month  subscription  to  British  Birds.  Contributions  selected  for  publication  in  ‘From  die  Rarities 
Committee’s  files’  are  also  eligible.  The  aim  of  The  Carl  Zeiss  Award  is  to  encourage  full 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  and  to  reward  those  whose 
work  helps  die  Committee  to  function  effectively.  We  arc  most  grateful  to  Zeiss  for  this  support. 

Any  photographs  (transparencies,  colour  prints,  or  black-and-white  prints)  of  1996  rarities 
which  have  not  already  been  submitted  should  be  sent  now,  please,  to  Mrs  Sheila  Cobban, 
British  Birds,  F'ountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  .INJ. 
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Those  Ruddy  Ducks  again 

Steven  Gregory  (Brit.  Birds  90:  150-151)  has  made  three  interesting  points  about 
hybridisation  between  Ruddy  Ducks  Oxyura  jamaicensis  and  White-headed  Ducks 
O.  leucocephala.  First,  such  hybridisation  need  not  be  a disaster,  but  could  increase 
the  adaptability  of  the  Oxyura  gene  pool  in  the  Western  Palearctic.  Secondly, 
invasions  leading  to  hybridisation  can  happen  naturally.  Finally,  the  simation 
provides  an  interesting  opportunity  for  research,  including  the  application  of 
molecular  techniques.  While  agreeing  with  all  three  comments,  I would  be  more 
cautious  about  the  risks  to  White-headed  Ducks  and  less  optimistic  about  the  role 
of  mitochondrial  DNA  in  delimiting  species. 

Hybridisation  is  often  regarded  as  maladaptive,  but  may  well  play  an  important 
role  in  evolution.  Hybrids  are  occasionally  fitter  than  either  parent;  even  if  they 
are  not,  gene  exchange  can  provide  novel  material  for  evolution  (Arnold  1997). 
For  example,  hybridisation  with  Western  Gulls  Lams  occidentalis  appears  to  have 
substantially  increased  the  genetic  diversity  of  Glaucous-winged  Gulls  L. 
glaucescens  (Bell  1996).  Unfortunately,  hybridisation  will  often  have  the  opposite 
effect,  reducing  genetic  diversity.  For  example,  analysis  of  20  genes  suggests  that 
Mallards  Anas  platyrhynchos  and  Hawaiian  Ducks  A.  wyvilliana  have  hybridised 
extensively  on  the  island  of  Oahu  with  the  ‘near  disappearance  of  Hawaiian  Duck 
alleles’  (Browne  et  al.  1993).  To  see  how  this  can  happen,  imagine  a population 
of  Ruddy  Ducks  and  White-headed  Ducks  meeting  for  the  first  time.  Assume,  for 
simplicity,  that  they  have  no  mating  preference  for  their  own  phenotype.  The 
proportion  of  leucocephala  genes  which  are  in  hybrid  eggs  as  opposed  to 
White-headed  Duck  eggs  is  simply  equal  to  the  proportion  of  Ruddy  Ducks  in 
the  parental  population.  If  Ruddy  Ducks  are  commoner  than  White-headed 
Ducks,  most  leucocephala  genes  end  up  in  hybrids.  If  hybrids  have  reduced 
viability  or  fertility,  as  is  often  the  case  (Arnold  1997),  we  should  regard  them  as 
killing  grounds  for  leucocephala  genes.  This  is  because  a higher  proportion  of 
leucocephala  genes  than  of  jamaicensis  genes  is  in  hybrids.  A mating  preference  for 
their  own  phenotype  will  reduce  this  effect,  but  any  tendency  for  White-headed 
Duck  females  to  prefer  Ruddy  Duck  males  or  for  the  latter  to  force  copulations 
on  them  will  increase  the  effect.  It  has  been  suggested  that  hybridisation  mainly 
involves  Ruddy  Duck  males  (BTO  News  193:  10)  and  a popular  notion  is  that 
they  force  copulations  on  female  White-headed  Ducks.  We  need  more  evidence; 
genetic  analysis  revealed  that  similar  claims  about  male  Mallards  were  incorrect 
for  hybridisation  with  American  Black  Ducks  Anas  mbripes  and  Pacific  Black 
Ducks  A.  superciliosa.  In  each  case,  males  and  females  of  both  ‘species’ 
contributed  about  equally  to  the  production  of  hybrids  (Dean  et  al.  1 994;  Rhymer 
et  al.  1994). 

Lovers  of  Ruddy  Ducks  could  make  two  extra  pleas  in  their  defence.  First, 
hybridisation  might  be  due  to  Ruddy  Ducks  making  ‘the  best  of  a bad  job’  and 
therefore  a temporary  phenomenon  while  they  are  rare  in  Spain.  During  the 
natural  spread  of  Syrian  Woodpeckers  Dendrocopos  syriacus  into  central  Europe, 
they  initially  hybridised  with  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  D.  major,  but  stopped 
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doing  so  when  they  became  sufficiently  common  (Knox  1994).  Secondly,  the  fact 
that  two  forms  hybridise  in  one  geographical  location  is  not  evidence  that  they 
will  do  so  elsewhere  (Grant  & Grant  1992),  so  perhaps  the  major  breeding 
grounds  of  White-headed  Ducks  in  Kazakhstan  and  Russia  will  be  safe.  This 
leads  me  to  my  main  point  about  Ruddy  Ducks:  if  we  are  serious  about 
conserving  biodiversity,  we  should  treat  them  as  guilty  until  proven  innocent.  It 
is  possible  that  they  are  harmless,  but  conservationists  must  avoid  taking  obvious 
risks.  Hybridisation  is  only  one  risk  and  Ruddy  Ducks  could  threaten 
White-headed  Ducks  in  non-genetic  ways.  Competition  is  the  most  obvious,  since 
the  Ruddy  Duck  is  socially  dominant  despite  being  smaller  {BTO  News  188:  2). 
Shared  diseases  and  parasites  are  another,  largely  unexplored,  threat.  If  we 
continue  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  invasions,  whether  accidentally  or  deliberately, 
we  shall  certainly  reduce  the  diversity  of  life  on  this  planet,  even  if  some  particular 
invasions  turn  out  to  have  been  harmless  or  even  beneficial.  The  benefits  of 
hindsight  will  be  no  replacement  for  the  organisms  we  lose  to  invaders;  Lever 
(1994)  described  some  of  those  we  have  already  lost  in  this  manner.  Turning  to 
the  opportunities  for  research,  mitochondrial  DNA  provides  an  excellent  tool  for 
examining  the  relationships  betw'een  populations  (Avise  1994;  Moore  1997)  and 
could  provide  useful  information  about  hybridisation  between  Ruddy  Ducks  and 
White-headed  Ducks.  Such  studies  cannot,  however,  delineate  species,  in  this  or 
any  other  case.  Species  are  impossible  to  define  precisely,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  evolve  (Knox  1994).  Discussions  of  species  are  dominated  by  the 
Biological  Species  Concept,  which  states  that  species  do  not  interbreed.  The  fact 
that  about  one  in  ten  of  bird  species  can  produce  hybrids  in  the  wild  (see  above) 
shows  how  flexibly  taxonomists  apply  this  definition.  A different  approach,  the 
Phylogenetic  Species  Concept,  is  to  define  a species  as  a population  of  organisms 
with  its  own  heritable  characteristics  (Knox  1994).  Taken  to  extremes,  a single 
heritable  difference  between  populations  would  be  sufficient  to  define  a species. 
This  is  clearly  a nonsense,  despite  being  an  armchair-ticker’s  dream.  Alternatively, 
species  could  be  defined  as  differing  genetically  by  more  than  some  threshold 
amount.  The  main  problems  are  that  this  threshold  would  he  entirely  arbitrary 
and  that,  in  any  case,  the  phylogeny  (‘family  tree’)  obtained  would  usually  vary 
according  to  which  genes  were  studied  (Avise  1994,  pp.  278-279).  There  are  two 
circumstances  in  which  the  phylogenies  based  on  different  genes  would  tend  to 
be  the  same.  One  is  when  the  populations  are  reproductively  isolated,  even  if  they 
occur  in  the  same  area  (i.e.  they  conform  to  the  Biological  Species  Concept).  The 
second  is  when  the  populations  have  been  geographically  separated  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  of  time  (the  period  required  depends  in  part  on 
population  size).  It  really  does  not  matter  whether  we  regard  the  populations  in 
the  second  case  as  ‘species’  or  as  ‘subspecies’  (Knox  1 994) . The  important  point 
is  that,  whatever  we  call  them,  they  contribute  to  the  general  genetic  diversity. 
Eastern  and  Western  populations  of  Bonelli’s  Warblers  Phylloscopus  (b.)  bonelli  and 
P.  (b.)  orientalis  (now  treated  as  separate  species,  Brit.  Birds  90:  70)  differ  not  just 
in  mitochondrial  DNA,  but  also  in  wing  length,  wing  formula,  calls  and  song 
elements  {BWP  vol.  6;  Helbig  et  al.  1995).  It  is  the  occurrence  of  these  multiple 
differences  that  suggests  limited  gene  exchange  between  these  populations,  due 
either  to  intrinsic  reproductive  isolation  (e.g.  birds  respond  less  strongly  to 
playback  of  the  other  population’s  song:  BWP  vol.  6)  or  to  geography.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  discovery  of  two  different  mitochondrial  DNA  sequences  among 
the  Blue  Tits  Pams  caemleus  in  two  French  woods  (Taberlet  et  al.  1992)  did  not 
prompt  the  authors  to  suggest  that  there  were  two  ‘species’  or  ‘subspecies’ 
present.  Instead,  attention  focused  on  the  possibilities  that  this  might  reflect  an 
ancient  divergence  among  the  ancestors  of  modern  Blue  Tits  (possibly  during 
past  glaciations)  or  hybridisation  with  a related  ‘species’,  such  as  Azure  Tit  P. 
cyanus.  Their  result  also  emphasises  that  mitochondrial  DNA  studies  by 
themselves  cannot  demonstrate  that  hybridisation  has  occurred;  we  need  a 
broader  approach  (A vise  1994;  Moore  1997).  Useful  though  mitochondrial  DNA 
is,  it  is  not  a magic  wand. 

David  Harper 

School  of  Biological  Sciences,  University  of  Sussex,  Palmer,  Brighton  BNi  9QG 
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Cats  under  scrutiny 

Whilst  one  has  to  concur  with  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  recent  article  {Brit. 
Birds  90:  257),  it  seems  curious  that  the  question  of  balance  in  such  predator/prey 
relationships  was  not  acknowledged. 

Quite  how  this  balance  is  achieved  when  one  has  a predator  as  effective  as  the 
domestic  cat  which  itself  is  absolved  from  the  natural-selection  process — ^by  virtue 
of  secure  accommodation,  additional  food  resources  and  medical  care — needs  to 
be  addressed  also. 

M.  A.  Markey 

6 Daleford  Close,  Thornton,  Lancashire  EY5  5NX 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  We  have  also  received  a letter  from  Dr  Trevor  A.  Harley, 
making  similar  points:  that  domestic  cats  are  not  a natural  part  of  Britain’s 
ecology;  that  they  do  not  have  natural  predators,  so  are  not  subject  to  natural 
selection;  and  that  they  deprive  raptors  of  their  ‘easy  prey’. 
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Cats  under  scrutiny 

I was  interested  in  the  article  under  this  title  in  ‘News  and  comment’  {Brit.  Birds 
90:  257). 

I am  a veterinary'  surgeon  and  see  many  injured  wild  birds  each  year.  I should 
like  to  point  out  that  any  bird  that  is  picked  up  by  a person  (or  is  caught  by  a 
cat)  has  failed  ‘the  fimess  test’.  Many  birds  that  are  brought  to  the  vet  injured, 
with  fractures  or  other  forms  of  trauma,  frequently  have  other  illnesses  which 
were  in  existence  prior  to  the  bird’s  final  injury.  It  is  usual  veterinary  practice  to 
examine  and  treat  injured  wild  birds  for  24  hours  prior  to  fracture  repair.  The 
illnesses  that  are  usually  seen  can  be  parasitic:  worms  in  the  gut  and  respiratory 
tract  in  many  species,  trichomoniasis  in  pigeons  and  birds  of  prey;  viral  infections: 
Newcastle  disease  has  been  seen  in  many  species,  herpes  virus  in  owls  (Strigidae); 
bacterial  infections:  Salmonella  in  many  species,  Campylobacter  in  Magpies  Pica 
pica-,  fungal  infections  such  as  aspergillosis,  etc.  The  list  is  too  long  to  be 
exhaustive  here. 

If  a bird  is  unwell,  it  takes  longer  to  perform  its  daily  tasks  such  as  procuring 
food,  preening,  and  escaping  from  predators.  It  is  therefore  very  likely  to  fail  ‘the 
fimess  test’  and  to  die  in  one  way  or  another;  a small  proportion  of  these  birds 
will  come  to  human  attention. 

It  is  highly  likely  that  the  adult  Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula,  referred  to  in  the 
article,  which  must  have  sur\'ived  for  some  time  after  fledging,  would  not  have 
been  stupid,  but  ill.  Salmonella  will  frequently  affect  finches  and  makes  them  ill 
enough  to  allow  them  to  be  picked  up  without  struggle,  by  a human  being  or  a 
cat. 

An  extremely  interesting  article  was  published  from  McGill  University  showing 
the  dramatic  behavioural  changes  that  subclinical  infection  would  make  to  the 
behaviour  of  a group  of  birds:  Saumier,  Rau  & Bird  (1986),  ‘The  effect  of 
Trichinella  pseudospiralis  infection  on  the  reproductive  success  of  captive 
American  Kestrels  {Falco  sparverius)\  Canadian  J.  Zool.  64:  2125-2135. 

Removal  of  diseased  birds  from  the  environment  by  predators  has  an  obvious 
advantage  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  I have  always  contended  that  the  cat 
has  a useful  suburban  role  in  maintaining  a ‘fit’  population  of  birds.  This  thought 
is  supported  by  my  having  examined,  at  post-mortem.  Rabbits  Oryctolagus 
cuniculus  that  dogs  have  caught,  and  having  found  that  most  of  them  had  obvious 
signs  of  internal  disease;  the  plethora  of  Field  Voles  Microtus  agrestris  that  cats 
catch  in  the  autumn  have  cataracts  and  other  signs  of  internal  ocular  disease. 

Obviously,  illness  is  not  the  only  reason  why  birds  die  at  the  hands  of 
predators;  fit  birds  can  make  the  wrong  decision.  It  would  be  interesting  and 
useful,  however,  to  persuade  the  Mammal  Society  to  have  freshly  killed  birds  and 
mammals  properly  examined  for  signs  of  chronic  or  subclinical  infections. 

Nigel  Harcourt-Bro\x^ 

30  Crab  Lane,  Bilton,  Harrogate,  North  Yorkshire  HGi  3BE 
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For  the  sake  of  consistency,  the  species  included,  the  sequence  and  the 
scientific  nomenclature  all  follow  those  adopted  for  the  new  Concise  Edition  of 
BWP,  with  the  sole  exception  of  changes  adopted  by  the  British  Ornithologists’ 
Union  {Ibis  139:  197-201)  and  by  British  Birds  (90:  71-72),  and  with  four 
additions:  Redhead  Aythya  americana  (Nottinghamshire,  8th-27th  March  1996: 
Ibis  in  prep.).  Bald  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus  (Co.  Fermanagh,  11th  January 
1973  and  Co.  Kerry,  15th  November  1987:  Irish  Birds  5:  456),  Wire-tailed 
Swallow  Himndo  smithii  (Egypt,  30th  March  1995)  and  Bay-breasted  Warbler 
Dendroica  castanea  (Cornwall,  1st  October  1995:  Brit.  Birds  90:  70). 

Additions  to  the  Western  Palearctic  List  are  documented  in  the  Concise 
Edition  of  BlfT.  Four  new  taxonomic  ‘splits’  have  been  made  by  the  Editors  of 
BWP  and  are  followed  in  this  list: 

Cor\’’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea  to  become 

Coiy’s  Shearwater  C.  diomedea  and  Cape  Verde  Shearwater  C.  edzvardsii 
Mediterranean  Shearwater  Piiffimis  yelkouaii  to  become 

Balearic  Shearwater  P.  maureta}iiais  and  Ix\’antine  Shearwater  P.  yelkouan 
Imperial  Eagle  Aqtiila  lieliaca  to  become 

Eastern  Imperial  Eagle  A.  heliaca  and  Spanish  Imperial  Eagle  A.  adalberti 
Bullfinch  Pyrrhnla  pynliiiLi  to  become 

Common  Bullfinch  P.  pynhitla  and  Azores  Bullfinch  P.  mitrina 

English  names  are  those  adopted  by  British  Birds  in  1993  (Brit.  Birds  86:  1-2) 
and  now  in  use  throughout  most  of  Europe. 

The  code  letters  A,  B,  C and  D refer  to  the  categories  initiated  by  the  BOU 
and  now  adopted  with  similar  meanings  in  many  European  countries;  in  this  list, 
they  refer  to  status  in  Great  Britain:  A = full  inclusion  in  British  List,  with  at  least 
one  record  since  the  inception  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  on  1st 
January  1958  (I  indicates  a Category  A species  recorded  in  Ireland  but  not  in 
Britain);  B = full  inclusion,  but  no  record  since  1957;  C = introduced  species  with 
self-supporting  populations;  D = has  occurred  in  Britain,  but  not  admitted  to 
British  List  as  occurrences  may  not  have  related  to  wild  individuals. 
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Slmthio  caineliis  Ostrich 

A Gdvia  siellata  Red-throated  Diver 

A (javia  arciica  Black-throated  Diver 

A Gavia  wimer  Great  Northern  Diver 

A Ciavta  adamsii  White-billed  Diver 

A Podilyinbiis  podiceps  Pied-billed  Grebe 

A lachybapius  mficollis  Little  Grebe 

Podiceps  major  Great  Grebe 

A Podiceps  crisiaiHS  Great  Crested  Grebe 

A Podiceps  gnsei’ena  Red-necked  Grebe 

A Podiceps  auriiHs  Slavonian  Grebe 

A Podiceps  nigricollis  Black-necked  Grebe 

A Diomedea  melanophris  Black-browed  Albatross 

Dioniedea  cauia  Shy  Albatross 

Diomedea  chlororhynchos  Yellow-nosed  Albatross 

Diomedea  chrysostoma  Grey-headed  Albatross 

Diomedea  nigripes  Black-footed  Albatross 

Diomedea  exulans  Wandering  Albatross 

Diomedea  epomophora  Royal  Albatross 

Macronectes  giganteiis  Southern  Giant  Petrel 

Macronectes  halli  Northern  Giant  Petrel 

A Pulmanis  glacialis  Fulmar 

Daption  capense  Cape  Petrel 

Pterodroma  leucoptera  Collared  Petrel 

Pterodroma  iieglecia  Kermadec  Petrel 

Pterodroma  madeira  Madeira  Petrel 

Pterodroma  mollis  Sofi-plumaged  Petrel 

Pterodroma  feae  Cape  Verde  Petrel 

Pterodroma  incerta  Atlantic  Petrel 

B Pterodroma  liasitata  Capped  Petrel 

A Bnhveria  buhverii  Bulwer’s  Petrel 

Biilweria  fallax  Jouanin’s  Petrel 

A Calonectris  diomedea  Cory’s  Shearwater 

Caloriectris  edwardsii  Cape  Verde  Shcartvater 

Calonectris  leucomelas  Streaked  Shearwater 

Piiffinus  pacifietts  Wedge-tailed  Shearwater 

Piiffimts  carneipes  Pale-footed  Shearwater 

A Piiffinus  gravis  Great  Shearwater 

A Piiffinus  griseus  Soott’  Shearwater 

A Piiffinus  piiffinus  Manx  Shearwater 

A Piiffinus  maiiretaniciis  Balearic  Shearwater 

Piiffinus  yelkouan  Levantine  Shearwater 

A Piiffinus  assimilis  Little  Shearwater 

Piiffinus  Iherminieri  Audubon’s  Shearwater 

A Oceaniies  oceaniciis  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel 

B Pelagodroma  marina  White- faced  Storm-petrel 

Fregetta  grallaria  White-bellied  Storm-petrel 

A Hydrobates  pelagiciis  European  Storm-petrel 

A Oceanodroma  leucorhoa  Leach’s  Storm-petrel 

A Oceanodroma  monorhis  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel 

B Oceanodroma  caslro  Madeiran  Storm-petrel 

Phaethon  aeihereiis  Red-billed  Tropiebird 

Siila  siila  Red-footed  Booby 

Siila  daciylaira  Masked  Booby 

Siila  leiicogaster  Brown  Booby 

A Moms  bassaniis  Northern  Gannet 

Moms  capensis  Cape  Gannet 

A Phalacrocorax  carbo  Great  Cormorant 

A Phalacrocorax  aiiritiis  Double-crested  Cormorant 

A Phalacrocorax  arislolelis  Shag 

Phalacrocorax  nigrogiilaris  Socotra  Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax  pygmeus  Pygmy  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  africanus  Long-tailed  Cormorant 

Anhinga  melanogaster  Darter 

D Pelecaniis  onocrotalus  White  Pelican 

Pelecanus  crispiis  Dalmatian  Pelican 

Pelecaniis  mfescens  Pink-backed  Pelican 

B Fregaia  magnificens  Magnificent  Frigatebird 

A Boiaiims  siellaris  Great  Bittern 

A Boiaums  leniiginosiis  American  Bittern 
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Ixobtychus  exilis  Least  Bittern 

Ixobrydtus  niinutus  Little  Bittern 

Ixobrycfuis  curhvilimus  Sdirenck’s  Little  Bittern 

Ardeirallus  sinnnii  Dwarf  Bittern 

Nvcticorax  nvciicorax  Night  Heron 

Buiorides  stiiains  Striated  Heron 

Biitorides  virescens  Green  Heron 

Ardeola  raticides  Squacco  Heron 

Ardeola  grayii  Indian  Pond  Heron 

Ardeola  bacdius  Chinese  Pond  Heron 

Bubulcus  ibis  Cattle  Egret 

Hydranassa  caenilea  Little  Blue  Heron 

Hvdranassa  ardesiaca  Black  Heron 

Hydranassa  tricolor  Tricolored  Heron 

ligreiia  ihula  SnovvA'  Egret 

Egreita  gularis  Western  Reef  Egret 

ligreiia  garzelta  Little  Egret 

ligrelia  intermedia  Intermediate  Egret 

Egretla  alba  Great  \XTite  Egret 

Ardea  melanocephala  Black-headed  Heron 

Ardea  dnerea  Grey  Heron 

Ardea  herodias  Great  Blue  Heron 

Ardea  purpurea  Purple  Heron 

Ardea  goliath  Goliath  Heron 

Aivcteria  ibis  Yellow-billed  Stork 

Ciconia  nigra  Black  Stork 

Ciconia  ciconia  White  Stork 

Ix'ptoptilos  cnimenifenis  Marabou  Stork 
Blegadis  falcinelliis  Glossy  Ibis 

Geronticus  eremita  Bald  Ibis 

Threskiomis  aethiopicus  Sacred  Ibis 

Platalea  leucorodia  Eurasian  Spoonbill 

Platalea  alba  African  Spoonbill 

Phocnicoptents  ruber  Greater  I-Iamingo 

Plioenicoptcms  minor  Lesser  Flamingo 

Phoenicopterus  chilensis  Chilean  Flamingo 

Dendrocygna  bicolor  Fulvous  Whistling  Duck 

Dcndrocygna  viduata  \Xdtitc-faced  WYiistling  Duck 

Dendrocvgna  javanica  Lesser  Whistling  Duck 

Cvgnus  dor  Mute  Swan 

Cvgnus  atratus  Black  Swan 

Cygnus  columbianus  Tundra  Swan 

Cvgnus  cygnus  Whooper  Swan 

Anser  fabalis  Bean  Goose 

Anser  brachvrhyndius  Pink-footed  Goose 

Anser  albifrons  White-fronted  Goose 

Anser  crythropus  Lesser  W^hite-fronted  Goose 

Anser  anser  Greylag  Goose 

Anser  indicus  Bar-headed  Goose 

Anser  caendesccns  Snow  Goose 

Anser  rossii  Ross’s  Goose 

Branta  canadensis  Canada  Goose 

Branta  teucopsis  Barnacle  Goose 

Branta  bemicla  Brent  Goose 

Branta  nificollis  Red-breasted  Goose 

Alopodien  aegyptiacus  Egyptian  Goose 

Tadoma  femiginea  Ruddy  Shelduck 

Tadonia  tadoma  Common  Shelduck 

Plectroptems  gambensis  Spur-winged  Goose 

Cairina  moschata  Musco\’v  Duck 

Nettapus  coromandelianus  Cotton  Pygmy-goose 
Aix  sponsa  Wood  Duck 

Aix  galericulata  Mandarin  Duck 

Anas  penelope  Eurasian  'Xhgcon 

Atlas  americana  American  W'igeon 

Anas  falcata  Falcated  Duck 

Anas  strepera  Gadwall 

Anas  formosa  Baikal  'l  eal 

Anas  crecca  Common  Teal 

Atlas  capensis  Cape  Teal 

A y^/ias  pluiyrhynchos  Mallard 

A Anas  rnbripes  Black  Duck 

A Anas  aciaa  Pintail 

Aytas  eiythrorhyncha  Rcd-billcd  Duck 

A Anas  qiierQuedula  Garaancv 

A Anas  discors  Blue-winged  Teal 

Anas  smithn  Cape  Shoveler 

A Anas  dypeata  Northern  Shoveler 

D Mannaronetta  angiistirosiris  Marbled  Duck 

A Neita  rnfina  Red-crested  Pochard 

A Ayihya  Jenna  Common  Pochard 

Ayihya  valisincria  Canvasback 

A Aythya  amencana  Redhead 

A Ayihya  collaris  Ring-necked  Duck 

A Avthya  nyroca  Ferruginous  Duck 

A Ayihya  fidiguLi  Tufted  Duck 

A Aythya  mania  Greater  Scaup 

A Aythya  affinis  Lesser  Scaup 

A Somaieria  mollissima  Common  Eider 

A Somaieria  spectabilis  King  Eider 

Somatena  fischen  Spectacled  Eider 

A Polysiicta  slelleri  Stcller’s  Eider 

A Histrionicus  histrionicus  Harlequin  Duck 

A Clangida  hyemalis  Long-tailed  Duck 

A Melamtta  nigra  Common  Scoter 

A Melanitta  perspicillata  Surf  Scoter 

A Melamtia  fnsca  Velvet  Scoter 

A Biicephala  albeola  Bufflehead 

A Bucephala  islandica  Barrow’s  Goldeneye 

A Bucephala  clangula  Common  Goldeneye 

A Lophodyies  cucnllaius  Hooded  Merganser 

A Mergelliis  albellus  Smew 

A Mergus  serrator  Red-breasted  Merganser 

A Mergus  merganser  Goosander 

C Oxyura  jamaicensis  Ruddy  Duck 

Oxyura  leucocephala  White-headed  Duck 

A Penns  apivoms  European  Honey-buzzard 

Pernis  plilorhyncus  Oriental  Honey-buzzard 

Elanus  caemleus  Black-shouldered  Kite 

A A'Ulvus  migrans  Black  Kite 

A Milvus  milvus  Red  Kite 

Haliaeelus  vocifer  African  Fish  Eagle 

Haliaeelus  leucoryphus  Pallas’s  Fish  Eagle 

A Haliaeelus  albicilla  White-tailed  Eagle 

I Haliaeelus  leucocephalus  Bald  Eagle 

Gypaetus  barbatus  Lammergeier 

B Neophron  percnoptenis  Egyptian  Vulture 

Necrosynes  monachus  Hooded  Vulture 

Gyps  bengalensis  White-backed  Vulture 

B Gyps  fulvus  Griffon  Vulmre 

Gyps  meppellii  Rtippell’s  Vulture 

Torgos  tracheliotus  Lappet-faced  Vulmre 

D Aegypius  monachus  Monk  Vulmre 

Circaetus  gallicus  Short-toed  Eagle 

Terathopius  ecaudaius  Bateleur 

A Circus  aeniginosus  Marsh  Harrier 

A Circus  cyaneiis  Hen  Harrier 

A Circus  macrounis  Pallid  Harrier 

A Circus  pygargus  Montagu’s  Harrier 

Melierax  metabates  Dark  Chanting-goshawk 

Melierax  gabar  Gabar  Chanting-goshawk 

A Accipiier  gentilis  Northern  Goshawk 

A Accipiier  nisus  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 

Accipiier  badiiis  Shikra 

Accipiier  brevipes  Levant  Sparrowhawk 

Buleo  lincatus  Red-shouldered  Buzzard 

Buteo  swainsoni  Swainson’s  Buzzard 

A Buteo  buleo  Common  Buzzard 

Buieo  nifinus  Long-legged  Buzzard 

Buteo  hemilasius  Upland  Buzzard 
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Biaeo  lagapiis  Rough-legged  Buzzard 

Aquila  pomarma  Lesser  Spotted  Eagle 

Aqitila  clanga  Spotted  Eagle 

Aquila  rapax  Tawny  Eagle 

Aquila  nipaleusis  Steppe  Eagle 

Aquila  hcliaca  Eastern  Imperial  Eagle 

Aquila  adalberii  Spanish  Imperial  Eagle 

Aquila  chrysaetos  Golden  Eagle 

Aquila  veneauxii  Verreaux’s  Eagle 

Hieraaeius  peuiiaius  Booted  Eagle 

Hieraaeius  fasciatus  Bonclli’s  Eagle 

Paudiou  haliaeius  Osprey 

Falco  nauiiiauui  Lesser  Kestrel 

Falco  tinnunculus  Common  Kestrel 

Falco  sparverius  American  Kestrel 

Falco  vespenintis  Red-footed  Falcon 

I‘alco  columbarius  Merlin 

Falco  subbuieo  Hobby 

Falco  eleonorae  Eleonora’s  Falcon 

Falco  concolor  Sootv  Falcon 

Falco  bianuicus  Lanncr  Falcon 

Falco  cherrug  Saker  Falcon 

Falco  rusticolus  Gyr  Falcon 

Falco  peregrinus  Peregrine  Falcon 

Falco  pelegrinoidcs  Barbarv  Falcon 

Bouasa  bonasia  Hazel  Grouse 

lagopus  lagopus  Willow  Grouse  Red  Grouse 

lagopus  mutus  Ptarmigan 

Teirao  lelrix  Black  Grouse 

Teirao  mlokosiezviczi  Caucasian  Black  Grouse 

Teirao  urogallus  Capercaillie 

Callipepla  califoniica  California  Quail 

Colinus  virgiuiauus  Northern  Bobwhite 

Tetraogallus  caucasicus  Caucasian  Snowcock 

Tetraogallus  caspius  Caspian  Snowcock 

Alectoris  chukar  Chukar  Partridge 

Alectoris  graeca  Rock  Partridge 

Alectoris  mfa  Red-legged  Partridge 

Alectoris  barbara  Barbary  Partridge 

Ammoperdix  griscogularis  See-see  Partridge 

Ammoperdix  heyi  Sand  Partridge 

Fraucolinus  fraucoliiius  Black  I-rancolin 

Fraucoliuus  bicalcaratus  Double-spurred  Francolin 
Perdix  perdix  Grey  Partridge 

Perdix  dauurica  Daurian  Partridge 

Commix  commix  Common  Quail 

Symiaticus  reevesii  Reet'cs’s  Pheasant 

Phasiauus  colchicus  Common  Pheasant 

Cliiysoloplius  piciits  Golden  Pheasant 

Chrvsoloplius  amhcrstiac  Lady  Amherst’s  Pheasant 

Numida  meleagris  Helmcted  Guineafowl 

d lelcagris  gallopavo  Wild  Turkey 

Tumix  sylvatica  Small  Button-quail 

Ralliis  aquaticus  Water  Rail 

Porzaiia  porzatia  Spotted  Crake 

Porzana  Carolina  Sora  Crake 

Porzatia  paiva  Little  Crake 

Porzana  piisilla  Baillon’s  Crake 

Porzana  marginalh  Striped  Crake 

Litnnocorax  flavirostra  Black  Crake 

Crex  crex  Com  Crake 

Gallinula  chloropus  Moorhen 

Porphymla  allcni  Allen’s  Gallinule 

J’orpliymla  marlinica  American  Purple  Gallinule 

Porpltvrio  porphyria  Purple  Swamp-hen 

Ftilica  atra  Common  Coot 

T'ulica  amcricana  American  Coot 

l-ulica  cristata  Red-knobbed  Cool 

Crus  gms  Common  Crane 

(iriis  canadensis  Sandhill  Crane 

Crnis  leiicogeranns  Siberian  White  Crane 

Anthropoides  virgo  Demoiselle  Crane 

A 7 eirax  teirax  Little  Bustard 

Neons  deiihaiui  Denham’s  Bustard 

Neons  miba  Nubian  Bustard 

A Chlamydons  tirtditbta  Houbara  Bustard 

Ardeons  arabs  Arabian  Bustard 

A 0ns  larda  Great  Bustard 

Rostrainla  benghalensis  Painted-snipe 

A Haemaiopiis  ostmlegns  Ovstercatcher 

Haematopus  nieadewaldoi  Canarv’  Islands  Ovstercatcher 
A Hmiamopiis  limianiopns  Black-winged  Stilt 

A Reenrvirosira  avoselta  Avocet 

Dramas  ardeoLi  Crab-plover 

A Burhmus  oediaiemiis  Stone-curlew 

Bitrhimis  senegalensis  Senegal  Thick-knee 

Pliiviamis  aegyptins  Egyptian  Courser 

A Cnrsonns  cursor  Cream-coloured  Courser 

Cursorius  icmminckii  Temminck’s  Courser 

A Glareola  praiincola  Collared  Pratincole 

A Glareola  maldivamm  Oriental  Pratincole 

A Glareola  nordmamii  Black-winged  Pratincole 

A Charadrius  dubiits  Little  Ringed  Plover 

A Charadrius  hiaticula  Great  Ringed  Plover 

A Charadrius  semipalmatus  Semipalmated  Plover 

A Charadrius  vociferus  Killdeer  Plover 

Charadrius  pecuarius  Kittlitz’s  Plover 

Charadrius  iricollaris  Three-banded  Plover 

A Charadrius  alexandrinus  Kentish  Plover 

Charadrius  mongolus  Lesser  Sand  Plover 

A Charadrius  leschenaullii  Greater  Sand  Plover 

A Charadrius  asiaticus  Caspian  Plover 

A Charadrius  moriuellus  Dotterel 

A Pluvialis  domiriica  American  Golden  Plover 

A Pluvialis  fulva  Pacific  Golden  Plover 

A Pluvialis  apricaria  European  Golden  Plover 

A Pluvialis  squatarola  Grey  Plo\'er 

Hoplopiems  spinosus  Spur-winged  Lapwing 

Hoploptenis  rectus  Black-headed  Lapwing 

Hoplopiems  indicus  Red-wattled  Lapwing 

A Vanellus  gregarius  Sociable  Lapwing 

A \'anellus  leucurus  \Xfiiite-tailed  Lapwing 

A Vanellus  vanellus  Northern  Lapwing 

A Calidris  tenuirosiris  Great  Knot 

A Calidris  canutus  Red  Knot 

A Calidris  alba  Sanderling 

A Calidris  pusilla  Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

A Calidris  maiiri  Western  Sandpiper 

A Calidris  ruficollis  Red-necked  Stint 

A Calidris  niinuia  Little  Stint 

A Calidris  temrninckii  Temminck’s  Stint 

A Calidris  subminula  Long-toed  Stint 

A Calidris  niinutilla  Least  Sandpiper 

A Calidris  fuscicollis  \Xdiite-rumpcd  Sandpiper 

A Calidris  bairdii  Baird’s  Sandpiper 

A Calidris  rnelanotos  Pectoral  Sandpiper 

A Calidris  acwninala  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper 

A Calidris  fermginea  Curlew  Sandpiper 

A Calidris  maritiina  Purple  Sandpiper 

A Calidris  alpina  Dunlin 

A Umicola  falcinclliis  Broad-billed  Sandpiper 

A Alicropalarna  himantopus  Stilt  Sandpiper 
A Tryngiies  subruficollis  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 

A Philomachus  ptignax  Ruff 

A Lvnmoayptes  minimus  lack  Snipe 

A Callinago  gallinago  Common  Snipe 

A Callinago  media  Great  Snipe 

Callinago  stenura  Pintail  Snipe 

Callinago  rnegala  Swinhoe’s  Snipe 

I Limnodromus  griseus  Short-billed  Dowitcher 
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IJmnodnmiiis  scolopaceiis  Long-billed  Dowitcher 
Scolopax  nisiicolu  Woodcock 

Urnosa  limosa  Black-tailcd  Godwil 

Limosa  haemastica  Hudsonian  Godwit 

Limosa  lapponica  Bar-tailed  Godwil 

Nurneuius  minntiis  Little  Curlew 

Numenius  borealis  Eskimo  Curlew 

Numenius  pluieopus  Whimbrel 

Numenius  lenuirostris  Slender-billed  Curlew 

Numenius  arquata  Eurasian  Curlev\' 

Banramia  bngicauda  Upland  Sandpiper 

Tringa  eryihropus  Spotted  Redshank 

Tringa  toianus  Common  Redshank 

Tringa  siagnaiilis  Marsh  Sandpiper 

Tringa  nebularia  Greenshank 

Tringa  melanoleuca  Greater  Yellowlegs 

Tringa  flavipes  Lesser  Yellowlegs 

'Tringa  soliiaria  Solitary,’  Sandpiper 

Tringa  ochropus  Green  Sandpiper 

'Tringa  glareola  Wood  Sandpiper 

Xenus  cinereus  Terek  Sandpiper 

Aciilis  hypoleucos  Common  Sandpiper 

Actiiis  macularia  Spotted  Sandpiper 

Heieroscelus  brevipes  Grey-tailed  Tattler 

Caufpiropluyrus  semipalmaim  Willet 

Aretuaria  inierpres  Turnstone 

Phalarapus  tricolor  W'ilson’s  Phalarope 

Phalaropus  lobaius  Red-necked  Phalarope 

Phalaropus  fulicarius  Grey  Phalarope 

Stercorarius  pomarinus  Pomarinc  Skua 

Stercorarius  parasiticus  Arctic  Skua 

Stercorarius  longicaudtis  Long-tailed  Skua 

Catharacta  skua  Great  Skua 

Catharacta  macconnicki  South  Polar  Skua 

Ijjrus  hernprichii  Sooty  Gull 

Ijirus  leucophthalmus  White-eyed  Gull 

Ixxnis  ichthyaetus  Great  Black-headed  Gull 

Ijunis  melanocephalus  Mediterranean  Gull 

Ixirus  atricilla  Laughing  Gull 

Ixinis  pipixcan  Franklin’s  Gull 

Ixirus  mimitus  Little  Gull 

Ijanis  sabini  Sabine’s  Gull 

Ijurus  Philadelphia  Bonaparte’s  Gull 

Ixirus  ridibundus  Black-headed  Gull 

Ijxms  bninniccphaliis  Brown-headed  Gull 

Ijarus  a'rroccphalus  Grey-headed  Cjull 

Ixints  genei  Slender-billed  Gull 

Ixims  audouinii  Audouin’s  Gull 

Ijarus  dclatuarensis  Ring-billed  Gull 

Ixirus  glaucescens  Glaucous-wnnged  Gull 

Icinis  canus  Common  Gull 

Imiis  fuscus  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 

Ixims  argentatus  Herring  CjuII 

iMfus  cachinnans  Yellow-legged  Gull 

Ixmis  annenicus  Armenian  Gull 

Ixims  glaucoides  Iceland  Gull 

Ixmis  hyperboreus  Glaucous  Gull 

Ixirus  marinus  Great  Black-backed  Gull 

Rhodostethia  rosea  Ross’s  Gull 

Kissa  iridactvla  Kittiwakc 

Pagophila  ebumea  Ivory  Gull 

Sterna  nilotica  (jull-billcd  Tern 

Sterna  caspia  Caspian  I'cm 

Sterna  maxima  Royal  Tern 

Sterna  bergii  Crested  'rem 

Sterna  bengalensis  Lesser  Crested  Tern 

Sterna  sandvicensis  Sandwich  Tem 

Sterna  elegans  Elegant  Tern 

Sterna  dougallii  Roseate  Tern 

Sterna  himndo  Common  Tem 

A 


•Sienui  pavciLiisaeci  Arctic  1 cm 

Sierna  aleunca  Aleutian  Tcm 

Stenia  forsten  Forster’s  Tern 

Siema  repressa  White-checked  Tern 

Sterna  anaelhctiis  Bridled  Tern 

Sterna  ftiscata  Sooty  Tem 

Sterna  alhifrons  Little  Tcm 

Stenia  saiiiidersi  Saunders’s  Tern 

Chltdomas  hyhndtis  Whiskered  Tern 

Chlidonias  iiiger  Black  Tern 

Chhdomas  leitcoptenis  White-winged  Black  Tem 

Aiiotis  siolidiis  Brown  Noddy 

Anous  mimtuts  Black  Noddy 

Rynchops  flavirostris  African  Skimmer 

Una  aalge  Common  Guillemot 

Una  lomvia  Briinnich’s  Guillemot 

Aka  torda  Razorbill 

Pinguinm  impemds  Great  Auk 

Cepphits  grylle  Black  Guillemot 

Alle  alle  Little  Auk 

Aethia  cristatella  Crested  Auklet 

Cyclorrhytichns  psittacuki  Parakeet  Auklet 
Synlhlibomtuphus  atitiqmis  Ancient  Murrelet 
Fratercida  arctica  Atlantic  Puffin 

Liinda  cinhaia  Tufted  Puffin 

Pterocles  hchtemteinii  Lichtenstein’s  Sandgrouse 

Pterocles  cownattis  Crowned  Sandgrouse 

Pterocles  senegalliis  Spotted  Sandgrouse 

Pterocles  exustiis  Chestnut-bellied  Sandgrouse 

Pterocles  orientalis  Black-bellied  Sandgrouse 

Pterocles  alchala  Pin-tailed  Sandgrouse 

Syrrhaptes  paradoxus  Pallas’s  Sandgrouse 

Coltimba  livia  Rock  Dove 

Coltimba  oenas  Stock  Dove 

Columba  eversmanni  Yellow-eved  Stock  Dove 

Coltimba  pabirnbus  Wood  Pigeon 

Coltimba  trocaz  Trocaz  Pigeon 

Columba  bollii  Belle’s  Pigeon 

Coltimba  jtinoniae  Laurel  Pigeon 

Streptopelia  roseogrisea  African  Collared  Dove 

Strepiopelia  decaocto  Collared  Dove 

Streptopelia  tiirttir  Turtle  Dove 

Streptopelia  orientalis  Oriental  Turtle  Dove 

Streptopelia  senegalensis  Laughing  Dove 

Oena  capensis  Namaqua  Dove 

Zenaida  macrotira  Mourning  Dove 

Ectopistes  migratoriiis  Passenger  Pigeon 

Psittaciila  krameri  Rose-ringed  Parakeet 

Myiopsitta  monachiis  Monk  Parakeet 

Urocoliiis  rnacroiinis  Blue-naped  Mousebird 

Clamator  jacobintis  Jacobin  Cuckoo 

Clamator  glandaritis  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo 

Chrysococcyx  capritis  Didric  Cuckoo 

Ctictiltis  canonis  Common  Cuckoo 

Ciictiltis  sattiraltis  Oriental  Cuckoo 

Coccyzus  erythrophtlialmiis  Black-billed  Cuckoo 
Cocevzits  americanus  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

Centroptis  senegalensis  Senegal  Coucal 

Tvto  alba  Barn  Owl 

Otiis  bnicei  Striated  Scops  Owl 

Ottis  scops  Eurasian  Scops  Owl 

Bubo  bubo  Eagle  Owl 

Ketiipa  zeylonensis  Brown  Fish  Owl 

Nvetea  scandiaca  Snowy  Owl 

Stirnia  iiliila  Hawk  Owl 

Glaticidiiim  passcrinwn  Pvgmv  Owl 
Athene  nocttia  Little  Owl 

Strix  altico  Tawny  Owl 

Strix  biitleri  Hume’s  Owi 

Strix  uralensis  Ural  Owl 
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Strix  nebitlosa  Great  Grey  Owl 

Asia  otus  Long-eared  Owl 

Asia  Jlainmeiis  Short-eared  Owl 

Asia  capensis  Marsh  Owl 

Aegolius  (iinerem  I'engmalm’s  Owl 

('aprimulgus  mtbiats  Nubian  Nightjar 

Cdpriniulgus  curopaeus  European  Nightjar 

Caprimiilgus  nificoltis  Red-necked  Nightjar 

Capriniiilgus  eximiits  Golden  Nightjar 

Caprimiilgus  aegvptius  Egyptian  Nightjar 

• 

Chordeiles  minor  Common  Nighthawk 

Hirwidapus  catidaaitus  \X?iite-throated  Needletail  Swift 

Chaeiura  pelagica  Chimney  Swift 

Tacliymaipris  melba  Alpine  Swift 

Apus  alexandri  Cape  Verde  Swift 

Apiis  unicolor  Plain  Swift 

Apus  apus  Common  Sw  ift 

Apus  pallidus  Pallid  Sw  ift 

Apus  pacificus  Pacific  Swift 

Apus  caffer  Whitc-rumped  Swift 

Apus  affinis  Little  Swift 

Cypsiurus  parvus  African  Palm  Swift 

Halcyon  smymensis  Smyrna  Kingfisher 

Halcyon  leucocephala  Grey-headed  Kingfisher 

Alcedo  attliis  Common  Kingfisher 

Ceryle  nidis  Pied  Kingfisher 

Ceryk  alcyon  Belted  Kingfisher 

Alerops  oricmalis  Little  Green  Bee-eater 

Merops  supcrciliosus  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater 

Alerops  apiasier  European  Bee-eater 

Coracias  gamilus  European  Roller 

Coracias  abyssinicus  Abyssinian  Roller 

Coracias  benghaknsis  Indian  Roller 

liurysiomus  glaucurus  Broad-billed  Roller 

Vpupa  epops  Hoopoe 

Jynx  torquilla  VC'ryneck 

Colaplcs  auratus  Northern  Hicker 

Picus  camts  Grey-headed  Woodpecker 

Picus  viridis  Green  W'oodpcckcr 

Iricus  vaillaniii  Levaillant’s  Green  W'ocxlpecker 

Dryocopus  marlins  Black  W'oodpecker 

Spliyrapicus  varius  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 

Dcudrocopos  major  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  syriacus  Syrian  VC'oodpccker 

Dcudrocopos  medius  Middle  Spotted  W'oodpecker 

Dendrocopos  kucoios  White-backed  W'oodpecker 

Dendrocopos  minor  Lesser  Spotted  XX^oodpcckcr 

Picoides  tridaciylus  Three-toed  XX'oodpecker 

limpidonax  virescens  Acadian  P'lycatchcr 

Savontis  phoebe  Eastern  Phoebe 

A lira  fra  cordofanica  Kordofan  Bush-lark 

P.rcmopicrix  signaia  Chesmut-headed  Sparrov\-lark 

liremopterix  nigriceps  Black-crowned  Sparrow-lark 

Hremalauda  dunni  Dunn’s  Lark 

Ammoinancs  ciitctunis  Bar-tailed  Desert  Lark 

Ammomanes  deserti  Desert  Lark 

Alaemon  alaudipcs  Hoopoe  Lark 

Chersophilus  duponii  Dupont’s  Lark 

Rhampliocoris  cloibcy  Thick-billed  I,ark 

Alelanocoiyplia  calandra  Calandra  Lark 

Alclamcorvplta  bimaculata  Bimaculated  Lark 
Alelanocoiyplia  kucoptera  White-v\inged  Lark 
Alelanocoiyplia  yeltoniensis  Black  Lark 
Calandrella  brachydactyla  Short-toed  Lark 
CalandrcUa  aciairostris  Hume’s  Lark 

Calandrella  riifcsccns  Lesser  Short-toed  Lark 

Calandrella  chekensis  Asian  Short-toed  I ,ark 

(lalerida  cristata  (Tested  Lark 

Gakrida  ilicklae  Thekla  Lark 

Ijillula  arborca  Wood  Lark 
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ALmda  ai-vensis  Skv  Lark 

Alaiida  gidgnla  Oriental  Lark 

Alauda  razac  Raso  Lark 

Eremophila  alpcsms  Homed  Lark 

Ereniophila  bilopha  Temminck’s  Homed  Lark 

Tachycineta  htcolor  Tree  Swallow 

Ripana  paludicola  Plain  Martin 

Riparia  riparia  Sand  Martin 

Riparia  cincta  Banded  Martin 

Ptvonoprognc  fiiligida  Rock  Martin 

Rtyonoprogne  mpesiris  Crag  Martin 

Hinindo  nisiica  Bam  Swallow 

Hinmdo  aethiopica  Ethiopian  Swallow 

Hiriiiido  smithii  Wire-tailed  Swallow 

Hinmdo  daurica  Red-mmped  Swallow 

Hinmdo  pyirhonota  Cliff  Swallow 

Delichon  itrhica  House  Martin 

Anthiis  novaeseelandiac  Richard’s  Pipit 
Anthus  godleivskii  Blyth’s  Pipit 

Anthiis  campestris  Tawny  Pipit 

Anthus  benhcloiii  Bcrthelot’s  Pipit 

Anthus  similis  Long-billed  Pipit 

Anthus  hodgsoni  Olive-backed  Pipit 

Anthus  trivialis  Tree  Pipit 

Anthus  gustavi  Pechora  Pipit 

Anthus  pratensis  Meadow  Pipit 

Anthus  cervinus  Red-throated  Pipit 

Anthus  spinoletta  Water  Pipit 

Anthus  petrosus  Rock  Pipit 

Anthus  rubescens  Buff-bellied  Pipit 

Motacilla  Jlava  Yellow  Wagtail 

Motacilla  citreola  Citrine  Wagtail 

Motacilla  cinerea  Grey  Wagtail 

Motacilla  alba  Pied  Wagtail 

Motacilla  aguimp  African  Pied  Wagtail 

Pycnonotus  Icucogenys  White-cheeked  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  xanthopygos  White-spectacled  Bulbul 
Pycnonotus  barbatus  Garden  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  cafer  Red-vented  Bulbul 

Bombvcilla  gamilus  Bohemian  Waxwing 

Bonibycilla  cedronmi  Cedar  Waxwing 

Hypocolius  ampelinus  Grey  Hypocolius 

Cinclus  cinclus  Dipper 

Troglodytes  troglodytes  Wren 

Mimus  polvglottos  Northern  Mockingbird 

Toxostoma  niftmi  Brown  Thrasher 

Dumetella  carolinensis  Grey  Catbird 

Pnmella  modtilaris  Hedge  Accentor 

Pnmella  niontanella  Siberian  Accentor 

Pnmella  ocularis  Radde’s  Accentor 

Pnmella  atrogtilaris  Black-throated  Accentor 

Pnmella  collaris  Alpine  Accentor 

Cercotrichas  galactotes  Rufous-tailed  Semb-robin 

Cercotrichas  podobe  Black  Semb-robin 

lirithacus  rubecula  Robin 

Ijtscinia  luscinia  Thmsh  Nightingale 

Ijtscinia  megarhvnchos  Rufous  Nightingale 

Ijiscinia  calliope  Siberian  Rubt’throat 

laiscinia  svecica  Blucthroat 

Luscinia  cyane  Siberian  Blue  Robin 

Tarsiger  cvanunis  Red-flanked  Bluetail 

Irania  gutturalis  White-throated  Robin 

Phoenicurus  ervthronotus  Eversmann’s  Redstart 
Phoenicurus  ochniros  Black  Redstart 

Phoenicums  phoenicurus  Common  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  niotissieri  Moussicr’s  Redstart 

Phoenicums  eiythrogastcr  Giildenstadt’s  Redstart 
Ccrcomela  melanura  Blackstart 

Saxicola  rubetra  Whinchat 

Saxicola  dacotiae  Canary  Islands  Stonechat 
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Saxicolu  lorqtiata  Common  Stonechat 

Saxicola  caprata  Pied  Stonechat 

Myrmecocichla  aethiops  Northern  Anteatcr-ehat 
Oenanihe  isabellina  Isabelline  NX'heatear 

Oenanthe  oetumthe  Northern  VC^heatear 

Oenanihe  pleschanka  Pied  Wheatcar 

Oenanihe  cypriaca  Cyprus  Vt’hcatear 

Oenanihe  hispanica  Black-eared  Wheatear 

Oenanihe  Jeserii  Desert  Wheatear 

Oenanihe  finschii  Finseh’s  Wheatear 

Oenanihe  moesia  Red-rumped  XX'heatear 

Oenanihe  xanthoprvinna  Red-tailed  Wheatcar 
Oenanihe  picaia  Variable  Wheatear 

Oenanihe  liigens  Mourning  Wheatear 

Oenanihe  monacha  Hooded  Wheatear 

Oenanihe  alboniger  Hume’s  Wheatear 

Oenanihe  leucopvga  White-crowned  Black  Vl’heatear 

Oenanihe  leiiciira  Black  WTieatear 

Aloniicola  saxaiilis  Rock  Thrush 

Moniieola  soliiariiis  Blue  Rock  Thrush 

Zooihera  Jaimia  WTiite’s  Thrush 

Zooihera  sibirica  Siberian  I’hrush 

Zooihera  naevia  Varied  Thrush 

Hvlocichla  niuslelina  Wood  Thrush 

Caihanis  giiiiaius  Hermit  Thrush 

Caihams  usiulaitis  Swainson’s  Thrush 

(Mihanis  minimus  Grcy-ehecked  Thrush 

Caihams  fuscescens  Vceiy 

Ttmiits  unicolor  Tiekell’s  Thrush 

Turdiis  lorquaiiis  Ring  Ouzel 

Turdiis  memla  Blackbird 

Turdiis  obscitms  Eyebrowed  'Phrush 

Turdus  naumanni  Duskv  Thrush 

Tiirdits  mficollis  Dark-throated  I'hrush 

Tardus  pilaris  Fieldfare 

Turdus  philomelos  Song  Thrush 

Turdus  iliacus  Redwing 

Turdus  viscivoms  Misilc  Thrush 

Turdus  migraiorius  American  Robin 

Ceilia  cciii  Cetti’s  Warbler 

Cisiicola  juncidis  Zitting  Cistieola 

Prinia  gracilis  Graceful  Prinia 

Spilopiila  clamans  Cricket  Warbler 

Scoiocerca  inquieia  Streaked  Scrub  Warbler 

Ijocusiclla  cerihiola  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler 

IjocusiclLi  lanceolaia  Lanceolatcd  Warbler 

Ijocusiella  naevia  Grasshopper  Warbler 

Ljocuslella  (luvialilis  River  Warbler 

laiciisiella  liiscinioides  Savi’s  Warbler 

ljocuslella  fasciolala  Gray’s  Grasshopper  Warbler 

Acroccphalus  melanopogon  Moustached  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  paludicola  Aquatic  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus  Sedge  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  agricola  Paddyfield  Warbler 

Acroccphalus  dumeiomm  Blvth’s  Reed  Warbler 

Acroccphalus  brevipennis  Cape  Verde  Warbler 
Acroccphalus  paliistris  Marsh  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  scirpaccus  Reed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  slcnioreus  Clamorous  Reed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  aiiindinaceus  Great  Reed  Warbler 

Acroccphalus  griscldis  Basra  Reed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  orienlalis  Oriental  Reed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  acdon  'Fhiek-billed  Warbler 

Hippolais  pallida  Olivaceous  Warbler 

HippoLiis  caligaia  Booted  Warbler 

Hippolais  languida  Upcher’s  Warbler 

Hippolais  olivciorum  Olive-tree  Warbler 

Hippolais  icicrina  Icterine  Warbler 

Hippolais  polvglotia  Melodious  Vt^arbler 

Svlvia  sarda  Marmora’s  VC'arbler 

■ 

A Sylvia  intdata  Darit'ord  Warbler 

Sylvia  deserticola  Tristram’s  Warbler 

A Sylvia  conspicillata  Spectacled  Warbler 

A Sylvia  camillam  Subalpinc  Warbler 

Sylvia  iiivstacca  Menetries’s  Warbler 

A Sylvia  mdamcephala  Sardinian  Warbler 

Sylvia  mdanothorax  Cyprus  Warbler 

A Sylvia  meppdli  RtippeH’s  Warbler 

A Sylvia  liana  Desert  Warbler 

Sylvia  leiicoindaena  Arabian  Warbler 

A Sylvia  honerms  Orphean  Warbler 

A Sylvia  riisoiia  Barred  Warbler 

A Sylvia  miriica  Lesser  WTitethroat 

A Sylvia  conitniinis  Common  Whitethroat 

A Sylvia  boiin  Garden  Warbler 

A Sylvia  atncapilla  Blackcap 

Phylloscopm  coronatm  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler 

A Phylloscopiis  trodiibides  Greenish  Warbler 

A Phylloscopiis  borealis  Arcdc  Warbler 

A Phylloscopiis  proregtiliis  Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler 

Phylloscopiis  siibvindis  Brooks’s  Warbler 

A Phylloscopiis  inoniaiiis  Yellow-browed  Warbler 

Phylloscopiis  hiiiHci  Hume’s  Warbler 

A Phylloscopiis  sdnvarzi  Radde’s  Warbler 

A Phylloscopiis  fiiscatiis  Duskv  Warbler 

A Phylloscopiis  boridli  Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler 

A Phylloscopiis  orieinalis  Eastern  Bonelli’s  Warbler 

A Phylloscopiis  sibilatrix  Wood  Warbler 

Phylloscopiis  neglectiis  Plain  Warbler 

A Phylloscopiis  collybita  Common  Chiffehaff 

Phylloscopiis  brehmii  Iberian  Chiffehaff 

Phylloscopiis  caiiariensis  Canary-  Islands  Chiffehaff 

Phylloscopiis  sindiamis  Mountain  Chiffehaff 

A Phylloscopiis  trochiliis  Willow  Warbler 

Rcgiihis  calendula  Rubv-crowned  Kinglet 

A Regtiliis  regiihis  Goldcrest 

Regiihis  teiieriffae  Tenerife  Kinglet 

A Regiihis  ignicapillns  Firecrest 

Regiihis  satrapa  Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

D Miiscicapa  daiiiirica  Asian  Brown  Flycatcher 

A Miiscicapa  striata  Spotted  Flycatcher 

A Ficediila  paiva  Red-breasted  Flycatcher 

D Ficediila  miiginiaki  Mugimaki  Flycatcher 

Ficediila  seniitorquata  Semi-collared  Flycatcher 

A Ficediila  albicollis  Collared  Flycatcher 

A Ficediila  hypoletica  Pied  Flycatcher 

A Paminis  bianniciis  Bearded  Tit 

Tiirdoides  altirosiris  Iraq  Babbler 

Tiirdoides  caiidaiiis  Common  Babbler 

Tiirdoides  sqttamiceps  Arabian  Babbler 

Tiirdoides  fiilviis  Fulvous  Babbler 

A Aegithalos  caiidatiis  Long-tailed  Tit 

A Pams  pahistris  Marsh  Tit 

Pams  higiibris  Sombre  Tit 

A Pams  nionlaniis  Willow  Tit 

Pams  dncttis  Siberian  Tit 

A Pams  cristattis  Crested  Tit 

A Pams  alcr  Coal  Tit 

A Pams  caemletis  Blue  Tit 

Pams  cyaniis  Azure  Tit 

A Pams  major  Great  Til 

Siiia  kmeperi  Kriiper’s  Nutliatch 

Sitia  idiileheadi  Corsican  Nuthatch 

Sitia  ledanti  Algerian  Nuthatch 

A Sitta  canadensis  Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

A Sitia  eiiropaea  European  Nuthatch 

Sitta  tephronota  Eastern  Rock  Nuthatch 

Sitta  netimavcr  Western  Rock  Nuthatch 

A Tichodronia  iniiraria  Wallcrecpcr 

A Certhia  familiaiis  Eurasian  Trcccrccpcr 
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Cenhia  brachydactyla  Short-toed  Trcccrecper 

Remiz  poidulimis  Pcndulinc  Tit 

Anihrepies  plamms  Pygmy  Sunbird 

Amhrepies  inctallkns  Nile  Valle\’  Sunbird 

Neciarinia  osca  Palestine  Sunbird 

Orioliis  oriohis  Golden  Oriole 

Tchagra  sencgala  Black-erovvned  Tchagra 

Ijmius  cristatus  Brown  Shrike 

Ijinius  isdbellinus  Isabelline  Shrike 

Ijiniiis  collurio  Red-backed  Shrike 

Lunins  scliuch  Long-tailed  Shrike 

Lanins  minor  Lesser  Grey  Shrike 

Ijxnins  exenbitor  Great  Grey  Shrike 

luinius  meridionalis  Southern  Grev  Shrike 

Ijunius  excnbiiorins  Grev-backed  Fiscal  Shrike 

lunins  senator  VX'oodchat  Shrike 

Ijunins  nnbiens  Masked  Shrike 

Gamdns  glandarins  Eurasian  Jav 

Perisorens  infanstns  Siberian  Jay 

Cvanopica  evanns  Azure-winged  Magpie 

Pica  pica  Magpie 

Nncifraga  caryocataaes  Nutcracker 

Pyrrhocorax  gracidns  Yellow-billed  Chough 

Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  Red-billed  Chough 

Corvns  monednla  Eurasian  Jackdaw 

Corvns  dannriens  Daurian  Jackdaw 

Corvns  splendens  House  Crow 

Corvns  fmgilegns  Rook 

Corvns  corone  Carrion  Crow 

Corvns  albns  Pied  Crow 

Corvns  mficotlis  Brown-necked  Raven 

Corvns  corax  Common  Raven 

Corvns  rhipidnms  Fan-tailed  Raven 

Onychognaihns  trisirarnii  Tristram’s  Starling 
Stnrnns  stnminns  Daurian  Starling 

Stnrnns  sinensis  White-shouldered  Starling 

Stnrnns  vulgaris  Common  Starling 

Stnrnns  nnicobr  Spotless  Starling 

Stnrnns  rosens  Rosy  Starling 

Acridothercs  tristis  Common  M\na 

Passer  domestiens  House  Sparrow 

Passer  hispaniolensis  Spanish  Sparrow 

Passer  inoabitiens  Dead  Sea  Sparrow 

Passer  iagoensis  Cape  Verde  Sparrow 

Passer  simplex  Desert  Sparrow 

Passer  montanns  Tree  Sparrow 

Passer  Intens  Golden  Sparrow 

Carpospiza  braehycLictyla  Pale  Rock  Sparrow 
Petronia  xanlhocollis  Yellow-throated  Sparrow 

Petronia  petronia  Rock  Sparrow 

Montifringilla  nivalis  Snowfinch 

Ploeens  cncidlatns  Village  Weaver 

Plocens  manyar  Streaked  Weaver 

Qnclea  Qiielca  Red-billed  Quelea 

lugonosticta  sencgala  Senegal  Firelinch 

Vraeginthns  bengalns  Red-cheeked  Cordon-blcu 

Estrilda  melpoda  Orange-checked  Waxbill 

Hstrilda  astrild  Common  Waxbill 

Amandava  amandava  Avadavat 

Enodice  malabarica  Indian  Silverbill 

Enodiee  cantans  African  Silverbill 

\’ireo  JIavifrons  Yellow-throated  Virco 

\ ’irco  philadclphiens  Philadelphia  Virco 

Vireo  olivacens  Red-eyed  Virco 

Eringilla  coelcbs  Common  CJhaflinch 

E'ringilUi  teydea  Blue  CJhaftinch 

Eringilla  montifringilla  Brambling 

Serinns  pnsillns  Rcd-fronlcd  Serin 

Serinns  serinns  European  Serin 

Serinns  svtiaens  Syrian  Serin 

Se?mus  canana  Canar\’ 

Serinus  citrinella  Citril  Finch 

A Cjurdiielis  chloris  Greenfinch 

A Cjurditelis  ccirduclis  Goldfinch 

A Cardmlh  spiniis  Siskin 

Cardiielts  pviiis  Pine  Siskin 

A Carditelis  camiabiiia  Linnet 

A Carduelis  fkivirosiris  Twite 

A Carduelis  flammea  Common  Redpoll 

A Carduelis  honiemanni  Arctic  Rcdooll 

A Toxia  leucopiera  Two-barred  Crossbill 

A Loxia  curvirostra  Common  Crossbill 

A Loxia  scoitca  Scottish  Crossbill 

A Loxia  pyiyopsiitacus  Parrot  Crossbill 

Rhodopeclivs  sanguiiiea  Crimson-winged  Finch 

K/iodosptza  ohsoleta  Desert  Finch 

Biicaneies  mongolicus  Mongolian  Finch 

A Bucanetes  githagineits  Trumpeter  Finch 

A Carpodaciis  eiythrinns  Common  Rosefinch 

Caipodacus  svuoiais  Sinai  Rosefinch 

Carpodaciis  roseiis  Pallas’s  Rosefinch 

Caipodaciis  iiibicilla  Great  Rosefinch 

A Pinicola  enucleaior  Pine  Grosbeak 

Uragiis  sibmciis  Long-tailed  Rosefinch 

A Pvrrhiila  pvrrhiila  Common  Bullfinch 

Pyrrhiila  mitriiia  Azores  Bullfinch 

Eophoiia  migraioria  Yellow-billed  Grosbeak 

Eophona  personam  Japanese  Grosbeak 

A Coccothiw isles  coccoihraustes  Flawfinch 

A Hespeiiphona  vesperiiiia  Evening  Grosbeak 

A Mniotilla  varia  Black-and-white  Warbler 

A Vewiivora  chrysopiera  Golden-winged  Warbler 

A Vemiivora  peregrina  Tennessee  Warbler 

A Panda  americana  Northern  Parula 

A Dendroica  petechia  Yellow  Warbler 

A Dendroica  pensylvanica  Chestnut-sided  Warbler 

Dendroica  caeriilescens  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 

Dendroica  virens  Black-throated  Green  Warbler 

A Dendroica  fiisca  Blackburnian  Warbler 

A Dendroica  ligrina  Cape  Mat’  Warbler 

A Dendroica  magnolia  Magnolia  Warbler 

A Dendroica  coronata  Yellow-rumpcd  Warbler 

D Dendroica  palniariim  Palm  Warbler 

A Dendroica  castanea  Bay-breasted  Warbler 

A Dendroica  striata  Blackpoll  Warbler 

A Setophaga  naicilla  American  Redstart 

A Seiimis  aurocapilliis  Ovenbird 

A Seiimis  noveboracensis  Northern  Waterthrush 

A Geothlypis  trichas  Common  Ycllowthroat 

A W'ilsonia  cilrina  Flooded  Warbler 

A Wilsonia  ptisilla  Wilson’s  Warbler 

Wilsonia  canadensis  Canada  Warbler 

B Piranga  rubra  Summer  Tanager 

A Piranga  olivacea  Scarlet  Tanager 

A Pipilo  eiythrophlhalmiis  Eastern  Towhee 

Spizella  pusilla  Field  Sparrow 

A Chondesles  granimacus  Lark  Sparrow 

A Passercultis  sandivichensis  Savannah  Sparrow 
I Passerella  iliaca  Fox  Sparrow 

A Melospiza  melodia  Song  Sparrow 

Zonolrichia  georgiana  Swamp  Sparrow 

A Zonolrichia  leucophiys  White-crowned  Sparrow 

A Zonolrichia  albicollis  White-throated  Sparrow 

A Jiinco  hyemalis  Dark-eyed  Junco 

A Calcarius  lapponicus  Lapland  Longspur 

A Plectrophenax  nivalis  Snow  Bunting 

A Emberiza  spodocephala  Black-faced  Bunting 

A Emberiza  leucocephalos  Pine  Bunting 

A Emberiza  ciirinella  Yellowhammer 

A Limberiza  cirlus  Cirl  Bunting 

A 


A 


A 

A 

A 

A 

D 

A 

A 

A 

D 

A 

A 

A 

D 

I 


A 

A 


A 


limbcriza  steivani 
Hnihcrizu  cia 
limberiza  cioiJcs 
limbcriza  siriolaia 

limbcriza  cincracea 

limberiza  taliapisi 
limberiza  honulana 
Emberiza  bitchanani 
limberiza  caesia 
limberiza  chrvsophrvs 
Emberiza  nisiica 
Emberiza  piisilla 
Emberiza  naila 
Emberiza  aureola 
Emberiza  schoenidus 
Emberiza  pallasi 
Emberiza  bmuiceps 
Emberiza  melanocephala 
Miliaria  ealaudra 

Spiza  americaiux 

Plieucticiis  ludovieianus 
Guiraea  caenilea 
Passcrina  eyanea 
Passerina  amoetia 

Passcrina  ciris 

Dolichouyx  oryzivonis 
Molothms  aier 
Enphagus  carolinns 
Quiscalus  quiscula 

Siumella  mat’ua 

Agclaius  phoenieeus 
XaiilJkxx'plialiis 
xaiiiJuvepluilus 
Icterus  zcagleri 
Icterus  galbula 


\X'hitc-cappcd  Hunting 
Rock  Hunting 
Meadow  Hunting 
House  Hunting 

Cinereous  Hunting 

Cinnamon-breasted  Hunting 
Ortolan  Hunting 
Grey-necked  Hunting 
Cretzschmar’s  Hunting 
Ycllow-bro\\'ed  Hunting 
Rustic  Bunting 
Little  Hunting 
Chestnut  Bundng 
Yellow-breasted  Hunting 

Reed  Hunting 

Pallas’s  Reed  Hunting 
Red-headed  Hunting 
Black-headed  Hunting 
Com  Bunting 

Dickcissel 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
Blue  Grosbeak 
Indigo  Hunting 
Lazuli  Hunting 

Painted  Bunting 

Bobolink 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 
Rusty  Blackbird 
Common  Grackle 

Eastern  iUeadowlark 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 
Black-vented  Oriole 
Baltimore  Oriole 


‘The  Chalice  petrel’  revisited 

S.  A.  Young  and  J.  R.  King 


In  light  of  the  captures  of  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  monorhis  in  the 
Western  Palearctic  (BretagnoUe  et  al.  1991;  Cubitt  et  al.  1992;  King  & Minguez 
1994),  it  was  thought  unlikely  that  there  could  be  more  than  one  dark-rumped 
Oceanodroma  species  occurring  in  the  north  Atlantic.  ‘The  Chalice  petrel’  became 
linked  to  the  then-unidentified,  trapped  species  (Gantlett  1988).  A widely 
expressed  recent  opinion,  that  ‘The  Chalice  petrel’  must  have  been  a Swinhoe’s, 
seems  to  be  based  on  this  assumption  rather  than  on  any  assessment  of  the  facts. 
As  these  captures  have  largely  occurred  since  the  Chalice  record,  we  have  taken 
a fresh  look  at  the  evidence  relating  to  that  sighting. 

In  the  course  of  our  research,  we  have  clarified  some  characters  for  the  field 
identification  of  Tristram’s  Storm-petrel  O.  tnstrami,  helping  to  elirninate  that 
possibility. 

The  ten  photographs  taken  by  John  HaU  have  proved  invaluable  for  accurately 
assessing  the  characters  of  the  Chalice  bird,  and  we  present  an  example  of 
photograph  analysis  that  could  be  used  to  assess  this  type  of  record.  Our 
conclusion  is,  ultimately,  only  an  opinion,  but  one  that  is  based  on  research  rather 
than  guesswork.  We  have  not  had  a ‘vested  interest’  in  identifying  the  bird  as  one 
species  or  another  (JK  did  not  even  see  the  bird  in  question),  and  simply  aim  to 
suggest  a possible  solution  to  a mystery,  while  attempting  to  reopen  a debate  that 
has  lain  strangely  dormant  in  recent  years. 

The  Chalice  record 

In  the  brief  discussion  of  the  Chalice  record  by  Gantlett  (1988),  the  identification 
was  claimed  as  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrel  O.  matsudairae.  When  the  bird  was  first 
seen  (initially  very  briefly),  it  was  ‘announced’  as  Bulwer’s  Petrel  Bulweria 
bulweriv.  this  may  give  some  clue  as  to  the  bird’s  perceived  size  and/or  structure. 
Although  the  descriptions  were  collated  by  Peter  Harrison  as  Tristram’s 
Storm-petrel,  the  photographic  evidence  precipitated  a change  to  Matsudaira’s 
prior  to  submission.  What  was  then  unknown  was  that  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel 
seems  invariably  to  show  some  white  primary  streaks:  based  on  photographic  and 
museum  evidence,  these  are  visible  on  the  outer  5-6  primaries,  as  for 
Matsudaira’s.  The  confusion  and  difficulties  surrounding  the  identification  of 
dark-rumped  Oceanodroma  storm-petrels  have  led  to  the  Chalice  record  being 
circulated  and  pended  by  the  BBRC  for  nine  years. 

The  identification  of  Tristram’s  Storm-petrel 

VCTen  studying  the  seven  specimens  of  Tristram’s  Storm-petrel  in  the  collection 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Tring,  we  immediately  noticed  that  all  showed 
an  obvious  pale  rump  patch.  This  was  formed  by  the  majority  of  the  rump  and 
uppertail-covert  feathers  being  pale  greyish-brown,  contrasting  markedly  with  the 
brown  back  and  uppertail  (plate  87).  We  noted  at  the  time  that  the  general  colour 
of  the  mmp  patch  was  similar  to  that  of  the  pale  covert  bar.  On  one  bird,  the  pale 
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A 82-86.  ‘The  Chalice  petrel’,  at  sea  off  Scilly,  3rd  August  1988  {J.  P.  Hall).  'I'op 


photograph  shows  ‘I'he  Chalice  petrel’  extreme  right  and  two  European  Storm-petrels  Hydrobatcs 
pelagicus  extreme  left;  tliis  view  of  the  mystery  storm-petrel  is  repealed  in  plate  86  (bottom  right). 
Of  tlie  11  available  photographs,  plates  82-86  show  those  numbered  11,  2,  5,  7 and  11, 
respectively,  and  all  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 
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rump  patch  was  a little  less  evident  (plate  87),  but  still  seemed  likely  to  be  visible 
given  good  views.  The  seven  specimens  came  from  three  widely  spread  localities 
in  the  rather  restricted  Pacific  range  of  Tristram’s  Storm-petrel. 

Although  the  pale  rump  is  not  illustrated  by  Harrison  (1985),  it  is  very  obvious 
on  the  only  field  photograph  of  the  species  in  his  photographic  guide  (Harrison 
1987:  plate  253),  and,  despite  some  foreshortening,  is  also  apparent  on  the  bird 
in  the  hand  (Harrison  1987:  plate  254).  Harrison  (1987)  says  of  Tristram’s 
Storm-petrel  that  ‘Some  occasionally  show  white  on  sides  of  rump  or  a pale 
greyish  bar  or  paleness  on  rump.’  We  suggest  that  this  feature  is  in  fact  typical 
for  the  species,  and  is  also  readily  visible  in  the  field.  Intriguingly,  Tuck  & Heinzel 
(1978)  illustrated  Tristram’s  Storm-petrel  with  a pale  grey  rump  band,  and  its 
presence  was  commented  upon  by  Bourne  (1974).  The  absence  of  this  feature, 
which  should  otherwise  be  visible  on  at  least  four  of  the  Chalice  photographs, 
including  two  of  those  reproduced  in  Gantlett  (1988),  seems  to  eliminate 
Tristram’s  Storm-petrel  from  the  debate  surrounding  the  Chalice  bird. 

An  additional,  more  subtle  feature,  also  seen  on  all  specimens  and  again  evident 
from  plate  254  in  Harrison  (1987),  is  a blue-greyish  wash  to  the  mantle  of 
Tristram’s  Storm-petrel.  How  visible  this  may  be  in  the  field  is  unclear,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  of  it  on  the  Chalice  bird. 

The  size  of  ‘The  Chalice  petrel’ 

The  series  of  available  photographs  of  the  Chalice  bird  make  this  record  unusual 
for  that  of  a seabird  in  that  some  size  analysis  can  be  attempted.  Some  difficulty 
is  attached  to  comparing  the  sizes  of  birds  within  a photograph,  but  the  five 


A 87.  Three  specimens  of  Tristram’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodrorna  tristrami,  showing  the 
range  of  pattern  in  the  pale  rump  band  (Jon  R.  King) 
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images  analysed  were  chosen  because  they  met  the  following  criteria.  The  image 
of  the  Cfialice  petrel  must  be  sharp,  and  any  bird  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared 
must  be  both  identifiable  to  species  and  itself  comparatively  sharp,  too;  it  is 
important  that  all  the  birds  being  compared  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  distances  from  the  camera.  A judgment  was  also  made  as  to  which  of  the 
birds  were  nearer  the  camera.  This  is  a fairly  subjective  assessment,  but  each 
person  who  made  measurements  of  the  images  judged  relative  positions  for 
himself,  and  in  general  there  was  strong  agreement  among  individuals. 

The  photographs  allow  comparison  with  European  Storm-petrels  Hydrobates 
pelagicus  and  Fulmars  Fulmarus  glacialis,  and  from  these  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  Chalice  petrel’s  size  can  be  obtained.  A worked  example  of  the  comparative 
technique  used  is  described  below',  and  table  2 summarises  all  the  results. 


Table  1.  Original  measurement  data  and  wing-length  estimates  taken  from  plate  82  by 
five  different  people. 

All  figures  in  mm.  For  calculations,  average  body  length  of  European  Storm-petrel  Hydrobates 
pelagicus  is  taken  as  147  mm  (see  text),  and  average  wingspan  as  370  mm  (Harrison  1985, 
1987).  Note  that,  since  the  two  estimates  rely  on  measurements  of  different  individual  European 
Storm-petrels  (‘bird  A'  & ‘bird  ii’),  measurement  error  can  result  in  the  maximum  estimate  being 
smaller  than  the  minimum.  See  text  for  further  explanation. 


Measurement  parameter 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Wing  chord  {‘Chalice  petrel') 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

7.4 

7.3 

Body  length  (bird  A) 

5.85 

5.3 

5.5 

5.3 

5.6 

Right  wing  (bird  S) 

6.25 

6.4 

6.9 

6.7 

7.0 

Body  width  (bird  6) 

1.5 

1.3 

1.9 

1.5 

1.5 

Half  wingspan  (bird  6) 

7.1 

7.1 

7.7 

7.2 

7.6 

Min.  est.  wing  length  (based  on  bird  6) 

192.9 

188.9 

167.3 

183.8 

191.6 

Max.  est.  wing  length  (based  on  bird  A] 

183.4 

199.7 

189.8 

205.2 

174.2 

Mean  est.  wing  length  (S  & 4 combined) 

187.7 

Elate  82  allows  comparison  of  tlie  Oceanodroma 
storm-petrel  with  tw’o  European  Storm-petrels. 
It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  distances  of  the 
last  two  from  the  camera  relative  to  the  bigger 
bird,  but  we  found  general  agreement  that  the 
uppermost  of  the  two  European  Storm-petrels 
is  farther  away  than  the  dark-rumped  petrel, 
while  the  lower  one  is  a little  nearer  the  camera 
than  either  of  the  other  two  birds.  The  images 
and  angles  are  such  that  several  measurements 
can  be  taken  with  adequate  accuracy.  TTiese 
are  (1)  the  wing  chord  of  the  Chalice  petrel 
from  wingtip  to  bend  of  wing;  (2)  body  length 
of  the  farther  of  the  two  European 
Storm-petrels,  from  forehead  to  taO  tip;  (3) 
wingspan  of  the  nearer  European,  either  by 
measuring  total  length  of  the  right  wing, 
multiplying  this  by  two,  and  adding  a 
measurement  of  body  widtli,  or  by  directly 
measuring  the  right  wing  together  with  half  tlie 
body  width  and  multiplying  by  two. 


Knowing  these  measurements,  and  die 
average  wingspan  and  body  length  of 
European  Storm-petrel,  it  is  possible  to  provide 
estimates  of  wing  chord  for  the  Chalice  petrel. 
Calculation  based  on  measurement  of  the 
farther  European  Storm-petrel  will 
overestimate  the  size  of  die  dark-rumped  bird 
(i.e.  give  a maximum  estimate),  whereas  a 
similar  calculation  from  the  nearer  European 
produces  an  underestimate  (minimum 
estimate).  Averaging  these  estimates  should 
provide  a reasonable  approximation  of  the 
wing  chord  of  the  Chalice  petrel. 

Taking  body  length  of  die  fardier  European 
Storm-petrel  as  5.5  mm,  and  wing  chord  of  die 
Chalice  petrel  as  7.1  mm,  we  can  estimate  the 
latter’s  wing  length  by  using  die  formula; 

(average  body  length  of  European 
Stomi-petreUnieasnred  body  length  of  farther 
individual)  X measured  uhng  chord  of  'Chalice’ 
bird 
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The  average  body  length  of  European 
Storm-petrel  is  158  mm  {BWP)\  subtracting  a 
typical  bill  length  gives  147  mm  (bill  is  not 
measurable  in  the  photograph).  Hence,  the 
estimated  maximum  wing  length  of  the 
Chalice  petrel  is  equal  to:  (147/5.5)  X 7.1  = 
189.8  mm. 

Direct  measurements,  using  callipers,  were 
taken  independently  from  plate  82  by  both 
authors  and  also  by  three  other  observers,  all 
familiar  with  bird  anatomy  and  use  of 
caUipers,  but  unaware  of  the  history'  of  tlie 
Chalice  petrel  (table  1).  The  real-life  wing 
chord  of  the  Chalice  petrel  was  estimated  to 
be  between  167  mm  and  205  mm,  with  a 
mean  of  188  mm  (±  6.9  mm;  95%  confidence 
limits) . 

This  technique  was  repeated  on  four 
further  photographs,  and  means  obtained 
(table  2).  In  addition,  it  was  possible  from  two 
photographs  to  obtain  estimates  of  body 
length  of  the  Chalice  petrel;  these  may  be  less 
accurate  than  the  wing-chord  data,  however, 
because  foreshortening  in  this  plane  may  be 


Table  2.  Arithmetic  means  (mm)  for 
estimates  of  wing  length  and/or  body 
length  of  the  five  images  of  ‘The  Chalice 
petrel’  analysed. 

Values  used  for  European  Storm-petrel 
Hydrobales  pelagicus  as  in  table  1;  for  Fulmar 
Fulmanis  glacialis,  body  length  of  444  mm  was 
used  (Harrison  1987;  BWP).  See  text  for 
explanation. 


Photograph 

Wing  chord 

Body  length 

1 

205 

2 

180 

207 

3 

194 

4 

220 

5 

227 

greater,  leading  to  significant  underestimation 
of  the  true  value.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
lessen  the  case  for  the  Chalice  bird  being  a 
large  Oceanodroma  species. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  estimates  of  wing  length  for  the  Chalice  petrel  are 
equivalent  to  a rninimum  chord.  In  Europe,  wing  measurements  are  generally 
taken  as  maximum  chord,  from  the  flattened,  straightened  wing  (for  details,  see 
Svensson  1992).  Measurements  using  the  rninimum-chord  method  average 
0. 5-6.0%  shorter  (Svensson  1992),  and  our  estimates  should  probably  be 
increased  by  1-2%  to  give  maximum  chords. 

Thus,  only  two  of  22  rniiiimum-wing-chord  estimates  are  in  the  range  for 
Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel,  with  one  other  equal  to  the  longest  maximum  wing 
chord  known  for  that  species  (Cubitt  et  al.  1992).  From  the  data  presented,  we 
can  have  a high  degree  of  confidence  that  the  wing  length  of  the  Chalice  petrel 
falls  between  176  mm  and  200  mm,  and  the  body  length  between  204  mm  and 
251  mm.  Such  ranges  seem  to  point  strongly  towards  one  of  the  four  larger 
Oceanodroma  species  (Matsudaira’s,  Tristram’s,  Black  O.  melania  and 
Markham’s  O.  markhami). 

Bailey  et  al.  (1968),  in  their  account  of  large  numbers  of  Swinhoe’s  and 
Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrels  seen  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  described  Swinhoe’s  as 
being  about  the  same  size  as,  or  slightly  larger  than,  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel 
Oceanites  oceanicus,  although  proportionately  longer-tailed  and  longer-winged. 
Wilson’s  was  also  seen  from  the  Chalice  on  3rd  August  1988,  and  the  dark- 
rumped  petrel  was  described  as  substantially  larger  than  that  species. 


Meteorological  information 

An  investigation  was  made  of  the  water  temperature  in  the  Western  Approaches 
in  the  period  around  the  sighting  of  the  Chalice  petrel  and  subsequently.  The 
surface  temperature  in  the  area  of  the  sighting  was  colder  throughout  July  and 
August  1988  than  during  any  comparable  period  subsequently  (up  to  and 
including  1994).  Surface  temperatures  below  17°C  throughout  this  period  may 
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reduce  the  probability  that  a ‘warm-water’  species  would  occur  (typical 
July- August  temperamres  in  recent  years  for  this  area  are  18-19°C).  Matsudaira’s 
Storm-petrel  is  typically  found  in  areas  with  surface  temperatures  of  around 
22-25°C,  and  apparently  does  not  penetrate  cooler  waters,  while  Tristram’s  is 
found  in  a much  broader  range  of  sea  temperatures  (Nakamura  1975). 

Additional  characters 

One  of  the  photographs  (plate  85)  gives  the  clear  impression  that  the  underwing 
of  the  Chalice  petrel  was  pale,  and  clearly  paler  than  the  upperwing,  a feamre  first 
pointed  out  to  us  by  Vincent  Bretagnolle  (verbally).  Detailed  examination  of  all 
specimens  of  dark-rumped  Oceanodrorna  storm-petrels  at  Tring  indicated  that 
both  Black  and  Matsudaira’s  have  rather  dark  underwings,  while  other  species, 
and  in  particular  Markham’s  Storm-petrel,  have  rather  paler  underwings  (note 
also  the  pale  underwing  of  Markham’s  illustrated  by  Harrison  1985).  It  is  not, 
however,  possible  to  rule  out  a lighting  or  photographic  effect  producing  an 
apparently  pale  underwing,  even  on  a bird  with  a darkish  underwing,  although 
the  feature  is  nevertheless  quite  striking. 

A comparison  of  the  flight  characters  of  the  Chalice  petrel  with  those  published 
for  the  genus  is  almost  entirely  subjective,  and  probably  therefore  of  little  help, 
except  that  the  noted  tendency  of  the  bird  to  glide  in  a direct  flight  is  more  typical 
of  larger  Oceanodrorna  species,  and  not  of  Swinhoe’s,  Black  or  Leach’s  Storm-petrels 
O.  leucorhoa.  Bailey  et  al.  ( 1 968)  described  the  flight  action  of  Swinhoe’s  as  being 
distinctive,  with  bounding  and  swooping  over  the  water. 

Conclusions 

The  remarkable  series  of  captures  of  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrels  in  the  Western 
Palearctic  from  1988  onwards  (Cubitt  et  al.  1992;  Cubitt  1995)  has  greatly 
clarified  some  of  the  identification  characters  for  dark-rumped  Oceanodrorna 
species.  For  example,  the  white  shaft  streaks  on  the  outer  primaries  of  Swinhoe’s, 
so  immediately  apparent  in  the  hand,  had  been  considered  to  be  invisible  in  the 
field  (e.g.  Bourne  1992)  and  are  consequently  not  generally  illustrated  (e.g. 
Harrison  1985,  1987).  V.  Bretagnolle,  however  (verbally),  found  them  to  be  clearly 
visible  in  the  field  on  the  individual  he  trapped  in  France,  which  was  released  in 
daylight.  The  apparent  absence  of  this  character  on  the  Chalice  petrel,  and  the 
subsequent  discrepancy  with  the  photographs,  warrants  further  consideration. 

Our  analysis  seems  to  leave  Markham’s  and  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrels  as  the 
strongest  possibilities.  Indeed,  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  white  primary  bases 
is  removed  from  the  discussion,  the  field  separation  of  these  two  species  on 
plumage  or  structure  appears  to  be  problematic.  As  the  two  occur  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Pacific  and  their  ranges  are  apparently  totally  discrete,  the  subject  has 
understandably  received  little  treatment.  The  size  analysis  based  on  the 
photographs  gives  results  that  tend  to  favour  Matsudaira’s,  but  do  not  eliminate 
Markham’s.  The  atypical  water  temperature  at  the  time  may  possibly  favour 
Markham’s,  rather  than  Matsudaira’s. 

Finally,  consideration  of  the  extent  of  the  pale  bases  to  the  primary  shafts  may 
well  add  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  Chalice  petrel  was  a Markham’s.  It 
would  appear,  from  published  photographs  (Harrison  1987;  Swash  1988;  see  also 
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Acknowledgments)  and  museum  specimens  that  we  have  studied,  and  from  field 
smdies  (e.g.  Bailey  et  al.  1968),  that  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrel  probably  always 
shows  extensive  white  primary  patches.  It  seems  improbable  that  more  than  ten 
experienced  observers,  given  close,  prolonged  views,  would  entirely  overlook  such 
a feature,  especially  when  specifically  searching  for  it.  One  possible  explanation 
comes  from  the  study  of  skins  of  Markham’s  Storm-petrel,  which  all  show  pale 
brown  bases  to  the  outer  2-4  primaries.  This  feature  may  be  visible  at  sea,  or  at 
least  in  photographs  (e.g.  Harrison  1987:  plate  251),  or  be  distinct  enough  to 
show  only  in  some  photos  but  not  in  others,  while  at  the  same  time  being 
restricted  and  therefore  not  easily  seen. 

On  the  available  evidence,  and  despite  good  views  being  obtained,  it  may  never 
be  possible  conclusively  to  identify  the  Chalice  dark-rumped  storm-petrel,  and 
almost  certainly  not  with  the  precision  of  detail  required  by  a records  committee. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  good  evidence  for  its  identification  as  Markham’s  or 
Matsudaira’s  (rather  than  Swinhoe’s)  Storm-petrel. 
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MYSTERY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


^A^Within  the  Western  Palearctic,  European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 
^\J  I breeds  widely  over  a significant  part  of  northwest  Africa,  across  much  of 
southern  Europe  from  Portugal  to  Turkey  and  throughout  a vast  area  in  the  east 
of  the  region,  while  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  M.  superciliosus  nests  locally  in 
northwest  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  from  northern  Israel  and  southern  Iraq  north 
to  western  Kazakhstan.  Both  species  are  migrants  from  south  of  the  Sahara  and 
both  appear  well  north  of  their  normal  breeding  ranges  on  occasion,  though  in 
unequal  numbers  which  reflect  their  population  sizes  in  the  region.  In  Britain  & 
Ireland,  for  example,  there  were  481  European  Bee-eaters  up  to  and  including 
1990,  after  which  the  species  ceased  to  be  classified  as  a rarity,  while  just  seven 
Blue-cheeked  Bee-eaters  occurred  up  to  the  end  of  1995.  Despite  this  disparity, 
the  specific  identification  of  a bee-eater  must  be  clinched  rather  than  the 
assumption  be  made  that  the  more  likely  species  is  involved. 

The  adults  are  readily  separable  by  reference  to  the  head  and  upperparts. 
Those  of  adult  European  Bee-eater  are  largely  chesmut,  with  thick,  black  eye- 
stripes,  black  ear-coverts,  short,  pale  blue  supercilia,  prominent  golden-yellow 
scapulars,  a dull  yellowish  or  greenish  lower  back  and  rump,  and  turquoise 
uppertail-coverts.  The  uppertail  is  greyish-turquoise  and  the  upperwings  have 
chesmut-brown  secondaries,  greater  coverts  and  median  coverts,  bluish-green 
tertials,  lesser  coverts  and  primary'  coverts  and  bright  blue  primaries,  with  a 
conspicuous  black  trailing  edge  to  the  primaries  and  secondaries.  This  pattern  of 
chesmut,  yellow  and  blue  differs  markedly  from  the  predominantly  bright  grass- 
green  head,  upperparts,  uppertail  and  upperwings  of  adult  Blue-cheeked  Bee- 
eater.  The  primaries  and  secondaries  are  a duller  shade  of  green,  and  their  black 
tips  form  a narrow,  dark  trailing  edge  to  the  wing,  but  the  only  true  contrast  is 
provided  by  the  thick,  black  eye-stripes  and  black  ear-coverts,  which  are  bordered 
above  and  below  by  broad,  bright  pale  blue  and  white  bands;  the  upper  bands 
meet  on  the  forehead. 

Bee-eaters  are  extremely  mobile  aerial  feeders  and,  away  from  the  breeding 
colonies  in  particular,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  only  view  to  be  of  an  individual  or 
a small  party  in  flight  overhead,  when  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  head  and 
upperparts  can  be  difficult  to  observe.  The  mystery  photographs  were  both  taken 
in  Oman  by  Hanne  & Jens  Eriksen;  photograph  A shows  an  adult  Blue-cheeked 
Bee-eater  in  April  1996  and  photograph  B shows  an  adult  European  Bee-eater  in 
May  1994. 

With  an  unknown,  potentially  very^  short,  length  of  time  in  which  to  identify  a 
bee-eater  in  flight  overhead,  it  is  vital  to  concentrate  immediately  on  a diagnostic 
feature.  A conspicuous  patch  of  rusty-red  covers  the  throat  of  adult  Blue-cheeked 
Bee-eater.  This  colour  merges  into  the  bright  yellow  of  the  chin  and  the  bright 
grass-green  of  the  sides  of  the  throat,  the  breast  and  the  remainder  of  tlie 
underbody.  In  contrast,  the  wholly  rich  yellow  area  of  the  chin  and  throat  of  adult 
European  Bee-eater  is  separated  from  the  bright  turquoise-blue  breast  and 
remainder  of  the  underbody  by  a clean-cut  black  line.  The  undertails  of  both 
species  are  dusky-grey,  but,  while  the  tail-streamers  of  adult  Blue-cheeked 
Bee-eater  extend  up  to  10  cm  beyond  tlie  tip  of  tlie  tail,  those  of  adults  of  tlie 
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more  widespread  species  project  a maximum  of  2V2  cm.  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater 
also  has  a longer  bill  than  does  European  Bee-eater. 

Another  useful  distinguishing  character  is  provided  by  the  underwing.  Adult 
Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater’s  axillaries,  underwing-coverts  and  under-secondaries  are 
rufous-cinnamon  and  the  undersides  of  its  primaries  are  similar  basally,  becoming 
paler  and  greyer  towards  the  tips.  There  is  a slim,  dark  trailing  edge  to  the  entire 
underwing.  The  underwing  of  adult  European  Bee-eater  is  less  colourful  and 
more  contrasting.  Its  axillaries  and  underwing-coverts  are  pale  cinnamon  or 
grey-buff,  its  under-secondaries  can  be  similar,  but  are  often  a richer,  pale  orange 
and  the  undersides  of  its  primaries  are  pale  grey.  The  underwing  has  a complete 
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A 90.  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  Merops  stipaxiliosus,  Oman,  April  1996  {Hanne  & Jens 
Eriksen) 


black  trailing  edge,  which  is  especially  broad  and  conspicuous  on  the  secondaries. 

Both  species  are  highly  vocal.  The  distinctive  ‘gruip’  calls,  though  soft  and 
liquid,  are,  particularly  in  the  case  of  European  Bee-eater,  decidedly  penetrating, 
and  calling  birds  are  not  infrequently  invisible  against  the  sky.  The  calls  of  the 
two  are  similar,  but  that  of  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  is  a little  higher-pitched  and 
clearer-toned  than  that  of  European  Bee-eater  and  is  occasionally  inclined  to  be 
slightly  disyllabic.  Only  those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with — and  have  recent 
experience  of — the  vocal  ranges  of  both  bee-eaters  should  attempt  to  make  an 
identification  based  on  voice  alone. 

Juvenile  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  lacks  the  elongated  central  tail-feathers  and 
clear,  pale  blue  head-bands  of  the  adult,  further  compared  with  which  it  has 
duller,  blue-green  plumage  and  a paler,  rufous-cinnamon  throat-patch.  Juvenile 
European  Bee-eater  likewise  lacks  the  elongated  central  tail-feathers  of  the  adult, 
from  which  it  differs  also  in  its  dull,  bluish-green  upperparts  with  paler,  more 
buff-toned  scapulars,  inconspicuous  lower  throat-band  and  paler  blue  underparts. 
Its  general  appearance  could  give  rise  to  thoughts  of  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater,  but 
its  pale  scapulars,  chesmut-brown  crown  and  lemon-yellow  throat  identify  it  as 
European  Bee-eater. 

Peter  Laxsdow'n 

197  Springwood,  Uanedeym,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan  CF2  6UG 
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Comments  on  ‘The  Chalice  petrel’ 

Michael  Force 


These  comments  are  supported  by  personal  at-sea  experience  with  all  species 
under  consideration,  albeit  some  more  familiar  to  me  than  others  (e.g.  thousands 
of  Black  and  Markham’s  Storm-petrels,  as  against  only  one  Tristram’s  and  about 
20-30  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrels,  were  seen  during  a recent  research  cruise  in 
the  western  Indian  Ocean).  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  are  personal 
impressions  only,  and  as  such  are  subject  to  a certain  amount  of  personal  bias. 

The  11  photos  of  ‘The  Chalice  petrel’  do  not  reveal  much  and  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  plates  84-86,  page  330)  are  of  little  value  other  than  proving 
that  a large,  long-winged  storm-petrel  was  seen.  The  bird  was  large  enough  to 
remind  me  of  Bulwer’s  Petrel  Bulweria  bulwerii  when  I first  glanced  at  the  slides. 
Swinhoe’s  is  very  different  from  the  larger  Oceanodroma  and  will  be  considered 
only  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  That  leaves  four  main  candidates  to  sort 
through:  Black,  Markham’s,  Tristram’s  and  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrels. 

Black  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  rnelania 

This  species  and  Markham’s  Storm-petrel  are  the  most  problematic  to  eliminate 
from  the  debate.  Size,  colour,  extent  of  carpal  bar  and  manner  of  flight  seem 
wrong  for  Black  Storm-petrel.  The  Chalice  bird  appears  to  have  been  too  brown 
and  heavy-set,  particularly  around  the  head  and  breast.  Although  Black  is  a large 
storm-petrel,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  fairly  slender  and  graceful-looking;  the  languid 
wing  action  (recalling  a ‘marsh  tern’  Chlidonias)  contributes  to  this. 

Plumage  characters  cited  in  Harrison’s  field  notes  are  subjective  and  highly 
affected  by  wear.  The  length  of  the  carpal  bar  can  be  a tricky  character  to  assess 
at  sea.  With  some  Black  Storm-petrels  I had  to  be  very  close  to  see  just  exactly 
where  the  carpal  bar  ended.  All  observers  agree  that  the  carpal  bar  on  the 
Chalice  bird  reached  the  edge  of  the  wing  (difficult,  however,  to  be  sure  from 
the  photographs) . This  supports  the  elimination  of  Black  Storm-petrel  from  the 
identification  process. 

The  pale  ‘comma’  on  the  upper  greater  primary  coverts,  which  the  Chalice  bird 
lacked,  is  not  species-specific.  Abrasion  of  the  tips  of  these  feathers  evenmally 
results  in  their  contrasting  witli  the  rest  of  the  wing.  Many  dark  storm-petrels  can 
show  the  character.  I have  seen  a pale  ‘comma’  to  some  degree  on  Black, 
Markham’s,  Leach’s  O.  leucorhoa,  Madeiran  O.  castro  and  Least  Storm-petrels 
O.  microsoma  and  also  on  Bulwer’s  Petrel,  to  name  a few.  Black  and  Markham’s 
observed  in  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific  Ocean  frequendy  lacked  this  character. 
A flock  of  Blacks  in  the  wake  of  our  research  vessel  showed  a high  degree  of 
variation:  some  had  this  ‘comma’,  while  others  did  not. 

Based  on  the  written  documentation,  no-one  mentioned  that  the  Chalice  petrel 
fluttered  over  the  water.  One  observer  stated  that  ‘it  was  not  observed 
“fluttering”  in  a storm  petrel  like  manner  at  all’.  Black  Storm-petrel  frequently 
foot-patters  on  the  surface  (I  assume  fluttering  and  foot-pattering  to  be  the 
same  thing).  In  addition,  observers  noted  the  bird’s  ‘strong’  flight  consisting  of 
long  glides  interspersed  with  relatively  few  wingbeats,  creating  the  impression 
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of  an  ‘unhurried’  flight  action.  This  behaviour  better  fits  my  impression  of  one 
of  the  other  large  storm-petrels,  particularly  Matsudaira’s,  than  it  does  Black 
(although,  at  low  wind  speeds,  Black  can  adopt  such  a flight  style). 

Markham’s  Storm-petrel  O.  markhami 

The  long  and  deeply  forked  tail  as  well  as  the  general  colour  of  this  species  do 
not  fit  the  descriptions  of  the  Chalice  bird.  The  depth  of  the  tail  notch  on 
Markham’s  is  very  striking  and  often  imparts  a long,  keel-tailed  appearance.  In 
my  experience,  Markham’s  is  frequently  a fairly  rich  warm  brown,  but  this  is 
subjective  and  no  doubt  variable  owing  to  the  effects  of  wear.  From  the  available 
evidence,  the  Chalice  bird  appears  to  have  been  very  dark  brown  with  a shallow, 
though  conspicuous,  tail  notch,  ‘much  shallower  than  say  a Leach’s’  (Harrison). 
Assuming  that  this  bird  was  not  in  moult  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was),  then  the  depth  of  the  tail  notch  seems  wrong  for  Markham’s. 

The  distinctive  flight  style  of  Markham’s  is  plainly  evident  at  sea.  This,  and  the 
long-tailed  look,  further  separate  Markham’s  from  Black,  as  well  as  from  the 
Chalice  bird.  There  is  evidence  that  Markham’s  Storm-petrel  can  have  whitish 
basal  outer  primar\'  shafts  (Robert  Pitman  verbally;  specimen),  though  I have 
never  observed  this  in  the  field. 

The  pale  ‘comma’  mentioned  again  by  Harrison  in  his  elimination  of  this 
species  is  wear-dependent  and  unreliable.  My  comments  on  this  character  under 
Black  Storm-petrel  apply  equally  to  Markham’s.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  too 
widespread  among  storm-petrels  to  be  of  much  use. 

Tristram’s  Storm-petrel  O.  tristrami 

If  the  reliability  of  pale  uppertail-coverts  as  a diagnostic  field  mark  could  be 
determined,  then  Tristram’s  could  be  eliminated  on  this  character  alone.  The 
single  Tristram’s  I saw  had  a pale  patch  on  the  uppertail-coverts  enabling  a 
straightforward  identification.  It  can  clearly  be  seen  in  Roger  Clapp’s  photo 
(reproduced  in  Harrison  1987:  plate  253).  Pratt  et  al.  (1987,  The  Birds  of  Hawaii 
and  the  Tropical  Pacific)  also  depict  this  pale  rump  patch  and  emphasise  (page 
75)  its  usefulness  as  a field  mark;  they  claim  that  the  pale  rump  patch  of 
Tristram’s  is  easier  to  see  in  the  field  than  are  the  white  primary'  shafts  of 
Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrel.  I was  also  impressed  by  Tristram’s  broad  wings, 
which  contribute  to  its  large  appearance;  it  is  clearly  massive  for  a storm-petrel. 
On  these  grounds  I agree  with  Young  & King’s  elimination  of  Tristram’s 
Storm-petrel  from  the  discussion. 

Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  O.  rnonorhis 

Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  is  superficially  like  the  Chalice  bird  (dark,  with  a 
conspicuous  carpal  bar),  but  it  differs  in  many  ways:  it  is  much  smaller,  tlie  tail 
appearing  short  in  relation  to  body  size,  and  it  has  a very  different  flight  style. 

We  never  saw  white  primary  shafts  on  over  120  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrels 
observed  at  sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Only  when  several  were  collected  did  we  see 
white  basal  primary  shafts.  I noted  the  high  degree  of  contrast  tliere  was  against 
the  bird’s  very  dark  plumage.  These  white  streaks  on  tlie  outer  portion  of  tlte 
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upperwing  are  conspicuous  in  many  recent  published  photos  of  hand-held 
Swinhoe’s.  This  character  is,  however,  surprisingly  difficult  to  see  under  field 
conditions,  and  undoubtedly  requires  very  close  views  (preferably  in  light  winds) . 
Flight  behaviour  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bird  holds  its  wing  (i.e.  with  fanned 
or  tightly  closed  primaries)  are  also  important  factors  affecting  the  visibility  of 
white  primary  shafts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  white  basal  primary  shafts  are 
exactly  what  form  the  white  wing  patch  on  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrel,  a field 
character  alleged  to  be  diagnostic  for  that  species. 

At  low  wind  speeds  (less  than  force  4),  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrels  in  the  western 
Indian  Ocean  held  their  wings  fairly  straight,  with  little  bend  in  both  the  leading 
and  the  trailing  edges,  contrary  to  the  shape  of  Swinhoe’s  portrayed  by  Peter 
Hayman  {Brit.  Birds  88:  348).  Wingbeats  were  stiff  and  shallow,  on  stiffly  bowed 
wings  not  raised  far  above  the  horizontal.  All  these  factors  combined  to  give  them 
an  appearance  at  sea  recalling  swifts  of  the  genus  Chaetura. 

At  higher  wind  speeds  (greater  than  force  4),  the  wingbeats  were  stiff  and  jerky, 
inconstantiy  raised  high  above  the  body.  Swinhoe’s  were  also  seen  progressing 
rapidly  in  tight,  low,  PterodromaAdko.  arcs,  much  as  Leach’s  occasionally  do,  but 
the  wings  were  noticeably  straighter,  with  little  apparent  bend  on  the  trailing  edge, 
and  the  tail  appeared  to  be  slightly  shorter.  At  times  the  wingtips  appeared  to  be 
quite  rounded,  not  nearly  so  pointed  as  on  Leach’s  Storm-petrel,  and  held  pointed 
down  towards  the  water.  The  Swinhoe’s  we  saw  were  extremely  dark 
blackish-brown  throughout,  with  a very  conspicuous  and  contrasty  tan  carpal  bar 
on  the  upperwing.  They  looked  so  different  from  Leach’s  as  to  lead  us  to  wonder 
why  they  would  ever  be  considered  conspecific. 

It  is  difficult  to  quantify  ship-avoidance  behaviour,  as  so  many  factors  are 
involved.  Nevertheless,  the  vast  majority  of  Swinhoe’s  we  found  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  were  extremely  ship-shy.  I recorded  this  very  frustrating  behaviour  a 
number  of  times  in  my  field  notes.  The  birds  frequently  responded  to  the  ship 
at  distances  greater  than  500  m,  and  close  scrutiny  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Only  when  the  birds  were  interested  in  something  on  the  water 
could  we  get  close  and  lengthy  (at  least  for  a pelagic  bird!)  studies.  It  was 
obvious  that  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrels  aggressively  avoided  our  ship  during  our 
encounters  with  them  in  the  western  Indian  Ocean.  Fortunately,  we  had 
ship-mounted  25  X binoculars  to  assist  us  in  obtaining  good  views  of  this  very 
shy  species. 

In  general,  the  flight  of  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  is  much  faster-looking,  more 
Leach’s-like  by  comparison,  than  the  easy-going  flight  of  the  larger  Oceanodroma. 
This,  combined  with  its  smaller  size  (similar  to  Leach’s),  easily  eliminates 
Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  from  the  identification  process. 

Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrel  O.  rnatsudairae 

It  is  a widely  held  belief  that  the  identification  of  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrel  rests 
almost  solely  on  the  presence  of  a small  white  patch  on  the  leading  edge  of  the 
upperwing,  formed  by  about  six  white  basal  primary  shafts.  What  if  not  all 
Matsudaira’s  display  this  character?  Could  it  occasionally  be  weak  or  absent  on 
some  individuals  at  certain  times  of  the  year?  There  may  also  be  an  unknown 
amount  of  variation  due  to  the  combined  effects  of  age  and  wear.  This  small 
white  patch,  when  present,  was  easy  to  see,  while  at  other  times  it  was  exceedingly 
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difficult  to  see.  In  one  case,  I saw  no  signs  of  a white  patch  at  all;  the  bird’s  size 
and  flight  separated  it  from  nearby  Swinhoe’s.  If  there  is  indeed  variation  in  this 
character,  its  efficacy  as  a diagnostic  field  mark  is  in  doubt. 

To  follow  this  logic  to  its  inevitable  conclusion,  one  could  argue  that  the  Chalice 
bird  is  a Matsudaira’s  exhibiting  weak  development  of  the  white  basal  primary 
shafts.  Several  important  questions  persist,  however.  How  often,  if  ever,  do 
Matsudaira’s  lack  these?  If  white  basal  primary  shafts  are  present,  are  they  really 
that  hard  to  see,  especially  when  a dozen  obser\’ers  are  consciously  looking  for 
them?  Harrison  mentions  in  his  report  that  the  pale  primary'  shafts  of 
Matsudaira’s  are  ^usually  an  easy  point  to  see’  (my  italics).  We  saw  Matsudaira’s 
Storm-petrels  that  did  not  appear  to  have  any  white  patches.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  they  lacked  white  basal  primary  shafts,  but  just  that  we  did  not  see  any 
(negated  by  distance?).  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  apparently  has  white  basal 
primary  shafts;  has  anyone  ever  reported  a white  primary  patch  on  Swinhoe’s? 
The  Kermadec  Petrel  Pterodroma  neglecta,  although  a much  larger  bii'd,  has 
white  primary  shafts  visible  at  surprisingly  long  range. 

The  carpal  bar  on  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrels  was  very  conspicuous:  a 
combination  of  strong  contrast  and  size.  Determining  the  exact  length  of  the 
carpal  bar  on  the  birds  we  saw  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  impossible,  although  it 
did  appear  to  be  long.  Besides,  it  is  a low-value  field  character  and  not  of  much 
use  unless  the  bird  is  seen  at  close  range. 

While  discussing  the  white  primary  patch  of  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrel,  one’s 
attention  invariably  turns  to  one  particular  slide  (plates  82  & 86,  on  page  330)  of 
the  Chalice  petrel.  This  apparendy  shows  what  could  be  considered  a ‘perfect’ 
Matsudaira’s  wing  patch.  It  is  correct  in  size,  shape,  position  and  colour.  But  was 
it  actually  present  or  just  an  artefact  of  sea-surface  glare  and  poor  focus?  It  is 
frustrating  not  to  be  100%  certain,  this  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  nobody  on 
board  the  MV  Chalice  reported  seeing  anything  remotely  resembling  what  is 
shown  in  this  photograph. 

Concluding  comments 

Clearly,  more  work  needs  to  be  done  to  sort  out  the  field  identification  of  large 
Oceanodroma  storm-petrels,  with  an  emphasis  on  determining  what  potential 
variation  there  may  be  in  the  presence/absence  of  white  basal  primary'  shafts  and 
how  these  affect  the  visibility  of  a white  primary  patch.  For  example,  the 
conspicuousness  of  this  mark  may  be  seasonal,  with  reduced  emphasis  during  the 
non-breeding  season.  If  strong  supporting  evidence  proves  that  Matsudaira’s 
Storm-petrel  can  lack  white  in  the  primaries,  then  this  mystery  storm-petrel 
should  be  re-evaluated  with  this  in  mind.  Having  seen  Matsudaira’s  apparently 
lacking  white  in  the  primaries,  I tend,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  to  favour  tiiat 
species  in  this  debate.  This  follows  elimination  of  a bewildering  group  of 
contenders  based  on  field  experience  and  subjective  criteria.  Traditional  field 
identification  of  large  Oceanodroma  species  has  relied  as  much  on  geographic 
considerations  as  on  plumage,  and  is  of  little  use  when  considering  tire  identity  of 
a vagrant.  In  all  likelihood,  the  tme  identity  of  the  Chalice  storm-petrel  will  remain 
controversial,  at  least  so  far  as  a national  records  committee  is  concerned. 


Michael  Force,  2304  Piiuce  Albert  Street,  Vananwer,  British  Columbia,  Canada  r57’.?U”5 


CONSERVATION  RESEARCH  NEWS 


Compiled  by  Mark  Aveiy 

This  feature,  contributed  by  the  RSPB’s  Research  Department, 
reports  the  most  interesting  recent  scientific  news  relevant  to  the 
conservation  of  Western  Palearctic  species. 


Song  Thrushes  live  less  long 

Conserv'ation  is  increasingly  concerned  witli 
common  declining  species  as  well  as  rare  ones. 
This  poses  different  challenges  for  biologists 
wishing  to  identify  the  problems  faced  by  the 
species.  Whereas  the  ecology  of  the  whole 
population  of  a very  rare  species  can  be 
studied,  this  is  impossible  for  common  ones.  A 
useful  approach  to  identifying  the  causes  of 
decline  is  to  start  witlt  a demographic  saidy 
(of  births,  deaths  and  movements)  before 
moving  on  to  detailed  studies  of  ecology. 

An  analysis  of  Song  Thrush  Turdus 
philomelos  demography  by  Dr  David 
Thomson,  Dr  Stephen  Baillie  and  Dr  Will 
Peach  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology, 
funded  by  the  RSPB,  illustrates  this  approach. 
'Phey  found,  using  ringing  data,  different 
patterns  of  adult  and  first-year  survival  over  a 
32-year  period  (1962-93).  Adult  survival 
increased  slightly  in  the  early  years  and  then 
decreased  slightly  in  the  later  stages,  whereas 
first-vear  survival  dropped  from  0.484  (in 
1962-75)  to  0.405  (in  1975-93).  This 
decrease  in  first-year  survival  was  enough. 


alone,  to  produce  the  observed  5.7%  annual 
decline  in  Song  Thrush  numbers  on  farmland 
between  1975  and  1993. 

Variation  in  weatlier,  particularly  cold  and 
dry  winters,  explained  some  of  tlie 
year-to-year  variation  in  survival,  but  not  tlie 
general  trends. 

The  Song  Thrush  is  a new  UK  Red  List 
species  and  Government  is  committed  to  tr>' 
to  restore  Song  Thrush  numbers  to  1970 
levels.  Currently,  the  major  causes  of  Song 
Thrush  decline  are  unknown.  There  are  many 
potential  contributor}'  factors:  loss  of  mixed 
farming,  indirect  and  direct  effects  of 
agricultural  and  garden  moUusciddes,  changes 
in  crops,  increased  predation  by  Eurasian 
Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus.  Magpies  Pica 
pica,  cats  or  other  predators,  loss  of  hedges, 
global  warming,  losses  to  French  hunters,  and 
so  on.  Demographic  studies  help  to  focus 
future  field  research.  We  should  be  looking  for 
a factor  that  affects  sur\'ival  rather  than 
productivity,  and  one  which  affects  first-year 
rather  than  adult  survival. 
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Williams,  G.  1996.  Bird  species  of  conserv'ation  concern  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Channel 
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Thomson,  D.  L.,  Baillie,  S.  R.,  & Peach,  W.  1997.  The  demography  and  age-specific  annual 
surv'ival  of  song  thrushes  during  periods  of  population  stability  and  decline.  J.  Anim.  Ecol.  66: 
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Dr  Mark  Avery,  Research  Department,  RSPB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds  SG19  2DL 


M ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic 

We  are  delighted  to  include  with  this  issue  a free  pull-out  checklist  compiled  in  co-operation  with 
Oxford  University  Press  and  the  editors  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic.  Anyone  wishing  to  have 
this  checklist  included  within  the  issue  in  their  bound  volume  at  the  end  of  tlie  year  should  leave 
it  in  position  (betv'een  pages  328  and  329).  Additional  copies  may  be  purchased  for  £2.00  post 
free. 
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The  Birds  of  Huntingdon  and  Peterborough. 
By  John  S.  Clark. 

J.  S.  Clark,  Hilton,  1996.  191  pages;  60  line-drawings. 


£12.95. 

When  I moved  to  Huntingdonshire  in  1979, 
I can  remember,  as  a traditionalist,  being 
disappointed  that  the  county  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  Cambridgeshire.  I managed  to 
obtain  a copy  of  C.  F.  Tebbutt’s  The  Birds 
of  Huntingdonshire,  published  by  the  author 
in  1967.  We  now  have  a more  comprehen- 
sive avifauna,  including  the  first  complete 
account  of  the  Peterborough  area,  once 
again  published  by  its  author.  John  Clark’s 
interesting  and  historical  text  is  enlivened  by 
his  excellent  line-drawings.  The  main  sys- 
tematic list  includes  289  species  recorded  in 
the  county  (‘Hunts’)  up  to  31st  December 
1995.  Eleven  species  on  the  British  List  and 
four  in  Category  D have  been  relegated  to 
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appendices.  Some  records  of  rarities 
rejected  by  the  BBRC  have  been  included, 
but  no  indication  is  given  as  to  which  these 
are. 

Huntingdonshire  did  not  reappear,  regret- 
tably, in  the  latest  local -authority 
reorganisation.  This  will  not  detract  from 
this  publication,  but  one  must  accept  the 
inevitable,  that  a new  Birds  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire should  include  ‘Old  Hunts’.  This 
current  production  will  make  such  a new 
county  avifauna,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
enlarged  county,  that  much  easier  to 
compile. 

Boh  Scott 


Raptors  in  Human  Landscapes. 

Edited  by  David  M.  Bird,  Daniel  E.  Varland  & Juan  Negro. 


Academic  Press,  London,  1996.  396  pages; 
tograms.  ishn  0-12-100130-X.  £45.00. 

Few  places  on  Earth  are  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  Man,  but  fortunately  many  bird 
species  have  adapted  to  some  of  the 
changes  imposed  on  them.  'Phis  book  brings 
together  34  papers,  and  documents 
numerous  examples  from  around  the  World 
of  raptors  surviving  and  breeding  in  ‘human 
landscapes’.  It  provides  a w'elcome  positive 
note  when  the  future  looks  bleak.  Unfortu- 
nately, though,  the  book  is  expensive  and 
disappointing.  The  papers  are  of  very  vari- 


I black-and-w'hite  plate;  many  figs,  and  his- 

ahle  quality,  from  limited,  parochial  studies 
to  wider,  more  tlioughtful  ones.  The  book 
lacks  an  overview,  and  w'ould  have  benefited 
greatly  from  the  inclusion  of  a general  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  underlying 
principles,  long-term  implications  and 
future  study  requirements  so  that  the  dif- 
ferent strands  could  be  pulled  together.  Get 
your  library  to  buy  it. 

X.  Af.  RunPATH 


Hunting  the  Wren:  transformation  of  bird 
to  symbol.  By  Elizabeth  Atwood 

Lawrence.  (UniverSiU'  of  Tennessee  Press, 
Knoxville,  1997.  234  pages.  iSHN 

0-87049-960-2.  830.00)  A serious  and 
fascinating  study  of  how  the  Wren  Troglodytes 
troglodytes  was  (and  in  some  places — notably 
parts  of  Ireland,  Wales  and  tlie  Isle  of  Man — 
still  is)  ‘ruthlessly  hunted  and  killed  ...  on 
certain  annual  occasions’,  usually  St  Stephen’s 
Day/Boxing  Day  (26th  December),  'fhough 
an  academic  work,  tliis  account  of  the  Wren  in 
folklore  and  the  strange  human  behaviour  and 
ceremonies  sumiunding  the  species  is  written 
in  a highly  readable  style.  J'TRS 


Incredible  Journeys.  By  Nigel  Marven. 
(BBC  Books,  London,  1997.  192  pages. 
ISBN  0-563-38736-X.  £14.99)  Accompa- 
nying the  BBC  television  series,  this  book 
presents  an  informative  and  well-illustrated 
account  of  migration  by  six  species,  ranging 
from  Western  Diamondback  Rattlesnake 
Crotalns  atrox  to  Barn  Swallow  Hirundo 
rustica.  Aimed  at  the  general  reader,  it  pre- 
sents dramatised  accounts  of  the  journeys  of 
individual  creatures,  and  much  of  the 
ground  covered  will  he  familiar  to  many 
readers.  With  anthropomorphic  tendencies, 
this  is  a book  for  relaxation  rather  than 
serious  study,  although  the  topic  it  covers  is 
intriguing.  XIattuhw  Hardixc 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 


Compiled  by  Bob  Scott  and  Wendy  Dickson 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 

Oil  to  the  east:  common  sense 
prevails  in  Shetland 

The  Shetland  RSPB  team,  together  with  Scottish  Natural  Heritage,  the  National 
Trust  for  Scotland  and  the  Fair  Isle  Community,  has  managed  to  persuade  the 
oH  company  Kerr  McGee  to  postpone  its  exploratory  oil-drilling  in  the  area  40 
km  east  of  Fair  Isle  (noted  last  month,  Brit.  Birds  90:  301)  until  the  autumn,  when 
fewer  seabirds  are  in  the  area.  We  congratulate  aU  those  responsible,  in  Kerr 
McGee  as  well  as  in  the  conservation  organisations,  for  reaching  a satisfactory 
compromise. 

Oil  to  the  west:  new  oilfields  off 
Shetland 

The  first  oil  will  shortly  be  flowing  from  the  new  Foinaven  Field,  190  km  west 
of  Shetland,  in  an  area  now  known  as  the  Atlantic  Frontier.  In  1998,  the 
SchiehaUion  Field  is  expected  to  begin  production.  In  both  cases,  oil  will  pass 
through  flexible  pipes  to  a floating  production,  storage  and  off-loading  vessel 
(FPSO),  the  Petrojarl  Foinaven,  from  where  it  will  be  transferred  via  shuttle 
tankers  to  land;  Flotta,  Orkney,  and  SuUom  Voe,  Shetland,  respectively.  The 
future  of  the  Clair  Field  is  less  certain,  but  production  may  begin  early  next 
century.  In  each  field,  BP  is  a major  partner. 

The  seas  west  of  Shetland,  particularly  along  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf, 
are  notably  rich  in  plankton  and  fish,  and  thus  important  for  feeding  seabirds. 
There  is  particular  concern  that  any  oil  pollution  resulting  from  these 
developments  has  the  potential  to  kill  seabirds  both  in  these  feeding  areas  and 
close  to  their  breeding  colonies.  To  this  end,  the  RSPB,  while  stressing  that  it  is 
not  opposed  to  oil  exploration  or  production  in  the  Atlantic  Frontier  region,  nor 
to  the  use  of  the  FPSO  system,  is,  nevertheless,  now  calling  for  a public 
assessment  by  the  Atlantic  Frontier  Environmental  Forum,  of  which  it  is  a 
member,  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  a pipeline  as  an  alternative  to  more  FPSOs, 
to  address  both  environmental  and  financial  issues. 


Census  of  Aquatic  Warblers 

I'he  Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palndicola  is 
one  of  Europe’s  rarest  breeding  passerines 
and,  thanks  to  assistance  from  the  Michael 
Otto  Foundation,  BirdLife  International  has 
been  able  to  co-ordinate  national  partners  in 
Europe  to  undertake  a full  surc'ey  of  the 
species  on  its  breeding  grounds.  It  is  estimated 


tlaat  die  population  in  Belarus  is  between 
6,700  and  9,700  males;  Litiruania  has  300-400 
males;  and  Ukraine  over  2,500  males,  witii 
additional  areas  still  to  be  sur\'eyed.  Further 
details  from  BirdLife  International,  Wellbrook 
Court,  Girton  Road,  Cambridge  CB3  ONA. 
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News  and  comment 


A great  year  for  the  RSPB 

It  all  seems  to  be  happening  for  the  RSPB  in 
1997.  Its  highly  successful  members’  weekend 
at  W'arwick  UniversiU'  in  early  April  attracted 
over  750  members,  witli  a similar  number  of 
attendees  at  die  YOG  meeting  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon.  This  is  not  an  ornithological 
conference,  but  an  informative  and 
entertaining  v\-eekend,  very  social  and  veiy- 
friendly.  After  a series  of  workshops  on  die 
Friday  afternoon,  there  was  sdll  enough 
enthusiasm  for  98  people  to  join  the  early 
morning  walk  at  06.00  on  the  Samrday.  One 
feature  of  the  weekend  was  die  regular  push 
for  the  fact  that  this  is  the  year  when  the  RSPB 
hopes  to  recruit  its  one  millionth  member; 
there  were  ‘Going  for  a million  members’ 
stickers  everywhere.  Another  cause  for 
celebrations  was  the  fifdeth  anniversaiy  of 
Minsmere  reserve,  and  Geoff  & Hilaiy  Welch 
presented  the  story  in  a most  entertaining 
manner.  Presentadons  from  die  stage  made 
the  most  of  multi-visual  techniques.  There 
were  videos,  slides,  special  lighting,  artificial 
smoke  and  water  and  impressive  audio  tapes. 
On  the  near  horizon  is  die  RSPB’s  250,000tii 
acre  of  nature  reserve,  its  ISOtii  reserv'e  and 
the  successful  completion  of  another  Highland 
forest  reserve  at  Corriniony.  If  you  hav'C  not 
already  enjoyed  an  RSPB  weekend,  we 
recommend  tiiat  you  try  one.  In  1998,  it  is  at 
the  Universitv’  of  York  on  20th-22nd  March. 
P’ull  details  from  Christine  McDowell,  RSPB, 
The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DI.. 


Hunting  for  wildlife  at 
Dungeness 

Eveiything  you’ve  ever  wanted  to  know  about 
the  biologv’  of  the  Grassland  Froghopper 
Neophilaemts  campestris  at  Dungeness  (in  a 
paper  by  John  S.  Badmin),  and  the 
dragonflies,  'moths,  butterflies  and  birds  as 
well,  is  in  die  Dungeness  Bird  Obsewatoiy 
Report  for  1 996.  The  62-page  systematic  list  is 
liberally  sprinkled  with  tables  and  histograms 
as  well  as  the  usual  range  of  rarities  (a 
White-billed  Diver  Getvia  adamsii  flv'ing  east 
on  1st  May  and  a juvenile  Marsh  Tit  Barns 
palnstris  on  27di  June  were  perhaps  die  most 
notable) . 

The  ‘field  sports’  practice  of  die  univ'ersal 
use  of  die  singular  form  seems  particularly  odd 
in  cases  such  as  ‘a  part}'  of  four  Shore  Lark’ 
or  ‘good  numbers  of  Jay’.  A retired  colonel, 
sipping  his  pink  gin  and  reminiscing  about  his 
time  as  part  of  the  British  Raj  in  India, 
infomied  us  once  diat  he  had  given  up 
speaking  of  ‘Tiger’  when  he  meant  more  dian 
one,  on  die  grounds  diat,  if  it  took  more  dian 
one  big  cat  to  kill  him,  he  wanted  people  to 
know  that  he  had  been  killed  ‘by  Tigers’,  not 
‘by  Tiger’.  Perhaps,  however,  diis  use  of 
‘sporting’  language  is  evidence  that 
bird-ringing  is  indeed  a means  of  sublimating 
die  hunting  instinct. 

The  1996  Report  is  available  (price  £3.50, 
inch  p&p)  from  D.  Walker,  Warden, 
Dungeness  Bird  Observatory,  1 1 RNSSS 
Cottages,  Dungeness,  Romney  Marsh,  Kent 

■^29  9NA. 


Northern  Ireland  welcomes  birders 


Over  the  weekend  of  7th-9th  March  1997,  die 
Dunadry  Hotel,  Co.  Antrim,  played  host  to 
die  31st  All-Ireland  Conference,  whilst  the 
Belfast  rubbish-dump  played  host  to  a range 
of  gulls,  including  I’hayer’s  lamts  (glaneoides) 
t/iayeri.  The  result  was  a strange  mixture  of 
birders.  At  the  conference  bar  were  some 
birders  most  unlikely  to  be  encountered  at  a 
conference;  on  die  rubbish-dump  were  some 
birdwatchers  most  unlikely  to  be  encountered 
at  a twitch.  A good  time  was,  however,  had  by 
all,  even  if  your  correspondent  (BS)  dipped  at 
the  dump.  Flscwhere  in  Northern  Ireland  at 
diis  time  was  a range  of  other  gulls,  including 
Kunilien’s  L.  (g.)  kumlieni,  Iceland  L. 
glaneoides,  Glaucous  L.  Iiyperborens, 
Ring-billed  L.  delawarensis  and  Laughing  L. 
atriei/la.  Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Dunadrv',  we 


welcomed  a romantic  presentation  on  Ramsey 
and  its  Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrr/ioeorax 
pyrriiocorax,  an  amusing  and  informative 
session  on  Whooper  Swans  Cygnns  cygtins,  an 
endiusiastic  presentation  on  discoveries  at 
Ireland’s  bird  observatories,  a sad  tale  of 
predation  on  the  3%  of  die  Furopean  Curlews 
Nnrnenins  arqnata  diat  nest  on  die  Lough  Frne 
Islands,  and  the  fun  and  excitement  of  the 
now  traditional  table  quiz.  Who  can  forget  the 
sight  of  Barbara  Young,  Chief  Executive  of 
the  RSPB,  coming  third  and  walking  around 
the  hotel  clutching  her  winnings  (several 
botdes  of  beer)?  Next  year,  the  conference 
moves  south;  further  details  from  BirdWalch 
Ireland,  Ruttledge  House,  8 Longford  Place, 
Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 
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Don’t  miss  the  Fair! 

1 he  nintli  British  Birdwatcliing  Fair  is  at 
Rutland  Water  (as  usual)  in  mid  August  (as 
usual)— 15th- 17tli  August  1997— and  will 
doubtless  be  as  much  fun  and  as  unmissable 
as  usual,  too.  It  is  the  place  to  meet  people: 
friends,  publishers,  artists,  authors,  birders, 
birdwatchers,  bird-lovers,  everyone.  If  you’ve 
never  been  to  it,  go;  if  you’ve  been  already, 
you’ll  doubdess  be  going  again. 

The  Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year  drawings 
will  be  on  display  in  the  Art  Marquee,  and 
Bird  Photograph  of  the  Y ear  prints  will  also  be 
on  view.  Have  a look. 

BB's  stand  is  no.  31  in  marquee  2.  Do  visit 
us. 


Wood  Lark  comeback 

Not  long  ago,  the  Wood  Lark  Litllula  arborea 
was  in  such  a decline  diat  its  future  as  a Bridsh 
breeding  species  even  seemed  in  doubt.  Now, 
however,  Ron  Hoblyn  and  Mick  Wright 
report  (in  the  Suffolk  Ornithologists’  Group’s 
The  Hamer  111:  9-10)  that  ‘A  new  record 
total  of  311  singing  males  and/or  pairs  were 
recorded,  an  overall  increase  of  25%  on  1995.’ 
They  also  point  out  that  ‘The  current 
Breckland  populadon  is  now  well  in  excess  of 
dae  total  national  populadon  at  the  time  of  die 
last  national  sur\^ey  in  1986.’ 

For  details  of  membership  of  die  SOG, 
write  to  Andrew  Gregory,  1 Holly  Road, 
Ipswich  IPl  3QN. 


Re-establishments  in  France 

'I'he  recent  English-language  newsletter  from 
Ligue  Fran(;aise  pour  la  Protection  des 
Oiseaux  (LPO)  gives  details  of  the  success 
from  some  French  (and  Spanish)  re- 
establishment programmes.  For  over  13  years, 
there  has  been  a programme  in  the 
Cevennes/Massil  Central  Region  devoted  to 
re-establishing  the  Griffon  Vulture  Gyps 
fulvus.  By  1996,  diere  were  over  200  present, 
including  at  least  50  breeding  pairs.  More 
recendy,  in  the  same  area,  a start  was  made  on 
a similar  programme  for  the  Monk  Vulmre 
Aegypiiis  motiachtis,  with  die  first  successful 
nesting  in  1996,  the  young  bird  fledging  on 
28th  August.  Monk  Vultures  are  great 
wanderers,  and  individuals  from  the 
programme  have  been  recorded  in  Spain  and 


Gibraltar,  with  one  reaching  Poitiers  (halfw'ay 
to  the  Channel  coast)  before  being  recapmred 
and  returned  to  base.  The  tiiird  species. 
Purple  Swamp-hen  Porphyria  porphyria, 
originates  from  a Spanish  re-establishment 
scheme,  but  at  least  three  pairs  hav'e  now  been 
located  on  the  French  Mediterranean  coast. 

Otiier  breeding  news  from  France  includes 
a pair  of  Northern  Gannets  Monts  bassanus 
rearing  a single  young  on  the  deck  of  a boat  in 
Bandol  harbour,  Provence,  and  four  pairs  of 
Glossy  Ibises  Plegadis  falcinellus  rearing  young 
in  a mixed  heron  colony  in  the  Camargue.  For 
further  information  on  LPO  (UK),  write  to 
The  Anchorage,  The  Chalks,  Chew  Magna, 
Bristol  BS18  8SN. 


Filey  Brigg  shows  the  way 

Without  compromising  on  quality  or  quantity, 
the  60-page,  well-illustrated  Filey  Brigg  Bird 
Report  1996,  published  by  the  35-man  Filey 
Brigg  Ornithological  Group,  arrived  with  us 
early  in  May,  the  first  of  the  batch  of  last  year’s 
annual  reports.  Well  done,  FBOG!  The 
Report,  which  covers  dragonflies,  butterflies 
and  moths  as  well  as  birds,  includes  details  of 
the  September  1996  Birth’s  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  dwnetonim  and  Yellow-breasted 
Bunting  Einberiza  aureola  and  the  sometimes 
frustrating  but  also  rewarding  art  of 
raptor-watching  at  Filey;  it  is  available,  price 
£?>,  from  the  Editor,  Peter  J.  Dunn,  43  West 
Garth  Gardens,  Cayton,  Scarborough  you 
3SF. 


Scottish  Wildlife  and 
Countryside  Fair 

Scotland’s  largest  conservation  event,  tiae 
Scottish  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Fair,  will 
take  place  at  tiie  RSPB  Vane  Farm  Nature 
Reserve  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Leven  near 
Kinross  on  30th  and  31st  August.  It  is 
organised  by  tiie  RSPB,  the  National  Trust 
for  Scotland,  VC^WT"  Scotland,  the  Scottish 
Conservation  Projects  Trust  and  the  Scottish 
Wildlife  Trust.  This  year’s  theme  is 
‘Managing  Water  for  Wildlife’. 

For  more  details,  phone  Alison 
Cunningham  or  Mike  Robinson  on 
0131-557-3136. 
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News  and  comment 


Assistants  needed:  females  preferred 


Some  species  of  fish  can  change  their  sex  to 
fill  a gap.  The  sex  of  baby  crocodiles  is 
determined  by  the  temperamre  at  which  the 
eggs  are  incubated.  Now,  it  has  been  shown 
that  at  least  one  species  of  bird  can  apparendy 
adjust  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  of  its 
offspring  to  accord  with  its  needs. 

Pairs  of  Seychelles  Brush  Warblers 
Bebwniis  (Aavcephalus)  sechellensis  are  assisted 
in  brood-rearing  by  mainly  females  of 
previous  generations  of  offspring.  Put  simply: 


pairs  breeding  in  high-quality  territories 
produce  a higher  proportion  of  female 
nesdings  (which  then  stay  to  help  rear  future 
broods),  while  diose  nesting  in  low-quality 
territories  produce  a higher  propordon  of  male 
nesdings  (which  tend  to  move  away  into  other 
areas).  The  mechanism  by  which  this  is 
achieved  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
research,  by  J.  Komdeur,  S.  Daan,  J. 
Tinbergen  and  C.  Mateman,  is  reported  in 
Nature  (385:  522-525). 


Professor  C.  M.  Perrins  FRS 

Announcing  his  well-deserved  elecdon  on 
1 5th  May  1 997  as  a Fellow,  the  Royal  Society 
made  the  following  statement:  ‘Professor 
Christopher  Miles  Perrins,  L.V.O.  Professor 
of  Ornithology  and  Director  of  die  Edward 
Grey  Insdtute  of  Field  Ornithology  in  die 
University  of  Oxford,  Professor  Peirins  is 
disdnguished  for  his  important  work  on  bird 
population  ecology,  in  particular,  on 
reproduedve  rates.  He  has  been  the  principal 
architect  of  a long-term  study  of  the 
populadon  dynamics  of  the  Great  Tit  [Purus 
major].  This  unique  condnuous  record  is  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  such 
studies  and  has  provided  valuable 


understanding  of  heritability’  of  clutch  size, 
variadon  of  clutch  size,  sun'ival  and  fledgling 
weight  and  timing  of  breeding.  Professor 
Perrins’s  elucidadon  of  die  causes  of  decline  in 
Mute  Swan  [Cygnus  olor]  populadons  resulted 
in  changes  in  the  use  of  lead  weights  by 
anglers.’ 

Congratuladons,  Chris! 

Chris  commented:  ‘It  was  a veiy  pleasant 
surprise  and  I am  pardcularly  pleased  for  die 
recognidon  diat  it  gives  to  die  Withani  tit 
project.  It’s  also  nice  for  die  “muddy  boots 
brigade”;  it’s  good  to  know  diat,  even  in  diis 
high-tech  age,  one  can  make  some  progress 
widi  a ladder  and  a spring  balance.’ 


Butterflies,  moths,  dragonflies 
and  damselflies 

A new  bi-annual  journal,  Atropos,  covers 
Lepidoptera  and  Odonata  in  a reader-friendly, 
newsy  style  likely  to  appeal  to  birders  whose 
interest  extends  to  these  dying  insects.  Issue 
number  two,  dated  January  1997,  arrived  widi 
us  at  the  end  of  May  (but  future  issues  are 
promised  for  July  1997  and  January'  1998)  and 
includes  summaries  of  ‘The  1996  Insect 
Aligration’,  covering  the  sensadonal  indux  of 
Painted  Ladies  Cynthia  cardiii,  ‘dlie  1996  Red- 
veined  Darter  Sympetnmi  fomcobmbei  indux 
into  Britain’,  and  die  occurrence  of  rarer 
species,  such  as  Queen  of  Spain  Fritillary 
Argytinis  lathonia  and  Striped  Hawk-moth 
Hyles  livomica.  dliere  is  a varied  mix,  including 
serious  identidcation  papers,  and  lighter  items, 
such  as  the  regular  feature  ‘My  best  day’.  Tlie 
editors  are  Mark  'Punmore  & Josh  Nelson. 

Anyone  with  even  a passing  interest  in  dicse 
insects  should  give  die  journal  a tryc  it  costs  £10 
p.a.  (£12  p.a.  overseas),  or  £5  (incl.  p & p)  for 
hack  copies,  from  Atropos,  36  'Pinker  Lane, 
Meldiam,  Huddersfield,  West  Yorkshire  no? 
3i;x. 


BOU  meeting 

'Phe  Bridsh  Ornithologists’  Union’s  half-day 
Winter  Meedng  is  on  3rd  December  1997 
(not  3rd  November  as  given  incorreedy  in 
‘Diary  dates’,  Brit.  Birds  90:  253). 


New  Recorder 

Jonathan  J.  Bowley,  1 7 Meadow  Way,  Fenny 
Compton,  l^eamington  Spa,  Warwickshire 
CV33  own,  has  taken  over  from  Steve  Haynes 
as  Recorder  for  Warwickshire. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 

Tony  Armstrong — Northeast 

Dave  Flumm — South-west 

Frank  Gribble — Midlands 

Barrie  Harding — Isast  Anglia 

Angus  Hogg — Scotland 

Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 

Don  Paylor — Southeast 

Dr  Stephanie  Pyler — Wales 

John  Wilson — Northwest 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 


The  swiiTUTiing  gull  Lams  (plate  49)  was  named  by  competitors  as 
Audouin’s  L.  audouinii  (33%),  Herring  L.  argentatus  (30%),  Lesser 
Black-backed  L.  fuscus  (25%),  Yellow-legged  L.  cachinnans  (6%), 
Common  L.  conus  (4%)  and  Great  Black-backed  L.  marinus  (2%). 
Photographed  by  Dr  R.  J.  Chandler  on  Anglesey  in  July  1 988,  this  was 
not  Britain  s first  Audouin’s  Gull,  but  a juvenile  Herring  Gull. 

The  thrush  Turdus  (plate  57)  was  named  as  Blackbird  T.  memla  (83%),  Ring 
Ouzel  T.  torquatus  (10%),  Fieldfare  T.  pilaris  (5%)  and  Dark-throated  Thrush  T. 
mficollis  (2%).  The  majority  view  was  correct;  this  female  was  photographed  by 
Robin  Williams  in  Somerset  in  January  1979. 

After  1 1 stages,  Stephen  Foster,  David  McAdams  and  Richard  Patient  are  neck- 
and-neck,  each  maintaining  their  100%  records.  Seventeen  entrants  are  hot  on  their 
heels,  with  ten  correct  answers,  54  with  nine,  83  with  eight,  120  with  seven,  121 
with  six,  113  with  five,  65  with  four,  33  with  three,  50  with  two  and  14  with  one. 


A 91.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  133.  I’hirteenth  stage  in  ninth  ‘Marathon’.  Identify  the 
species.  Read  the  rules  (see  page  66),  then  send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly  Marathon, 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to  arrive  by  15th  September  1997. 


LOOKING  BACK 


One  hundred  years  ago:  ‘Apparent  Summer  Appearance  of  the  Shore  Lark  in  Devonshire. — On 
the  14th  inst.  [August  1897],  at  about  4 p.m.,  I saw  near  Paignton,  Devon,  a bird  which  I tliink 
could  be  no  other  than  Otocoris  alpestris,  the  Shore  Lark,  an  adult  male  in  full  summer  dress.  It 
was  perched  on  a lower  bough  of  a small  tree  in  a meadow  not  tw'enty  yards  from  tlte  seashore, 
the  sun  full  on  it,  and  I had  a clear  view  at  ten  or  twelve  yards  distance  for  perhaps  nearly  a 
minute.  The  back  was  light  brown  with  darker  markings,  the  head  with  apparently  bluish  grey 
on  crown,  and  conspicuous  black  and  white  at  side;  but,  excepting  a black  streak  above  the  eye, 
I cannot  define  the  exact  marking  from  memory.  The  bill  was  short  and  diick,  the  throat,  breast, 
and  all  under  parts  nearly  white,  excepting  a conspicuous  black  band  horizontally  across  the 
breast,  with,  it  seemed  to  me,  nearly  square  ends.  I should  think  the  band  was  1 V2  in.  by  V2  in. 
4'he  bird  was  shortly  joined  by  another,  presumably  the  female,  the  general  colour  of  which  was 
light  brown  upper,  and  very  light  grey  or  dusky  white  under  parts,  but,  so  far  as  I could  see,  with 
no  dark  pectoral  band.  . . . H.  M.  Evans,  Hon.  Curator  of  Birds  (Athenteum,  Plymoutli).’ 
{Zoologist  Ser.  4,  vol.  1:  365-366,  August  1897) 
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RECENT  BBRC  DECISIONS 


ZEISS 


This  monthly  listing  of  the  most-recent  decisions  by  die  Bridsh  Birds  Rarides 
Committee  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  in  any  way  to  replace  the 
annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain’.  'I'he  records  listed  are  mosUy 
those  of  the  rarest  species,  or  diose  of  special  interest  for  odier  reasons.  All 
records  refer  to  1996  unless  stated  oUierwise. 


ACCEP’FED:  Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbas  podiceps  Loe  Pool  (Cornwall),  19di  November  to 
10th  December;  Hayle  (Cornwall),  31st  December  into  1997.  American  Wigeon  A>ws 
Mnericana  St  Mar\-’s  (Scilly),  10th-13th  September.  Gyr  Falcon  Falco  nisticoliis  Lundy  (Devon), 
20th  April.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidj-is  pusilla  Beacon  Ponds,  Kilnsea  (East  Yorkshire), 
2nd  June.  Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bengaletisis  7’resco  (Scilly),  2nd-4th  August.  Blyth’s 
Pipit  Anthiis  godlewskii  Sheringham  and  Weybourne  area  (Norfolk),  14th-16di  October. 
Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina  Chruch  Cove  (Cornwall),  29di  October.  Desert 
Wheatear  O.  deserti  Peterstone  Wendoog  (Gwent),  16di-20th  December.  Lanceolated 
Warbler  Ijocmtella  lanceolata  Rimec  (Lincolnshire),  22nd  September.  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalits  diimetonim  Filey  (Nordi  Yorkshire),  21st-24di  September;  Nordi  Ronaldsay 
(Orkney),  22nd-27th  September;  Warham  Greens  (Norfolk),  25di-27di  September.  Dusky 
Warbler  Phylloscopiis  fnscatiis  Sheepwash  Country  Park,  I'ipton  (West  Midlands),  16di-18di 
November.  Isabelline  Shrike  Ixniius  isabellimis  Bardsey  (Caernarfonshire),  25di-26di  October. 
Lesser  Grey  Shrike  L.  minor  Crail  (Fife),  5di  September.  Southern  Grey  Shrike  L. 
mendionalis  of  race  pallidirosiris.  Great  Vi'akering  (Essex),  26di-30dn  October  1994.  Red-eyed 
Vireo  I'ireo  olivaceiis  St  iMaiy’s,  llth-20th  October;  another  Trcsco,  13th-14di  October. 
Bobolink  Dolkhoriyx  otyzivorus  St  Mary’s,  6di-8di  October;  another  Biyher  (Scilly)  and  'Fresco, 
11th- 15th  October.  Baltimore  Oriole  Icicnis  galbida  Bryher  (Scilly),  30di  September. 


M.  J.  Rogers,  Secretaiy,  BBRC,  2 Cliurcliiotcn  Cottages,  Towednack,  St  Ives,  Connvall  TR26  3A/. 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Bany  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  from  16th  June  to  13th  July  1997. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Madeira  / Soft-plvunaged  / Cape  Verde 
Petrel  Pterodroma  madeira  / P.  mollis  / P.  feac 
Various  locations  along  die  Norfolk  coast 
heuveen  Blakeney  Point  and  Sheringham,  26di 
June.  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides 
Lambedi  Reservoir  (Surrey),  17th  June; 
Cotswold  Water  Park  (Wiltshire/ 
Gloucestershire),  24di  June  to  1st  July.  Golden 
Eagle  Aquila  clnysaetos  Antrim  plateau,  near 
Slemish  Mountains  (Co.  Antrim),  2nd  July. 
Semipalmated  Plover  Charadrius 
semipalmatns  Dawlish  Warren  (Devon),  from  at 
least  19di  June  to  13di  July  (second  record  for 
Britain).  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris 


fnscicollis  Cley  (Norfolk),  9di-13th  July; 
Blackrock  Strand  (Co.  Kerry),  12di  july.  Long- 
billed Dowitcher  Idmnodromns  seolopacens 
Elmley  RSPB  Reserve  (Kent),  8di-12di  July. 
Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tiviga  Jluvipes  Dundalk 
Docks,  Dundalk  (Co.  Louth),  13dijuly.  Gull- 
billed Tern  Sterna  tiilotiea  Folkestone  (Kent), 
1 1 di  July.  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  4 lerops 
sttpereiliosns  Bressay  (Shetland),  then  near 
Scalloway  (Shedand),  22nd-29di  June.  River 
Warbler  Ijocnstella  flnviatilis  Linford  Wildfowl 
Cenu-e  (Buckinghamshire),  15th- 16th  June. 
Rosy  Starling  Stnmns  nysens  Near  Polgigga 
(Cornwall),  17lhjune. 


Rare  Bird  News  suiiplics  all  its  inl'ormation  free  to  ‘British  Birds’. 

Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(2Xp/min  cheap  rate;  41p'niin  other  times;  iiict  VA'I'i 
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Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers^ 

The  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  bv  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbutra  Namral  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should  be 
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Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 

BEST  BIRD  BOOKS  OF  THE  \ EAR 
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SPECIAL  OFFERS  ^ 

British  Birds/IBCE  Iniemaiioml  Bird  Identijkation  ixcLUSATt  REDUCED  price  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

Flegg  & Hosking  Eric  Hoskmg’s  Classic  Birds  Limited  Edition  (HarperCollins)  exclusive  reduced  price 

(usually  £50.00) £28.00  □ 

Ogilvic  & Winter  Best  Days  until  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  EXCLUsrt'E  RFJ3UCED  price  (usually  £14.95). ..£10.95  Q 
Parmentcr  & Byers  A Guide  to  the  Warblers  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (Bruce  Coleman)  (half  original  price)  ..£10.50  □ 

NEW  THIS  .MONTH  ' 

Adamian  & KJem  A Eteld  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Anneuia  (American  University  of  Armenia) 

Pieid  cover  £29.00  □ 

Bird,  Varland  & Negro  (eds.)  Raptors  iii  Human  Ixindscapes  (Academic  Press) 

British  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  last  of  Birds  of  the  VTestem  Palearctic 

Clark  Ihe  Birds  of  Huntingdon  and  Peterborough  (Clark)  


Hardback  £33 

£45 

£2 

.Paperback  £12, 


00  □ 
.00  □ 
00  □ 
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CO.\UNG  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Baker  Warblen  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  Africa  (Helm)  DEIAYED  LiN'llL  nox-EMBER £27 

Beaman  & Madge  An  Identification  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Einvpc  and  the  Western  Palearctic  (Helm)  DUE  ALnxiMN£35 
Snow  (cd.)  The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  2-\'o\umQ  concise  Edn  (OUP)  DUE  noxeaiber Cased  £150, 
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RECO.VLXU-NDED  BOOKS 

Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  A Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (HarperCollins).  ...£14.99  □ 

British  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  English  Names  of  Western  Palearctic  Birds £1-00  □ 

Byers,  Olsson  & Curson  Buntings  and  (North  American)  Spairoivs  (Pica  Press) £28.00  □ 

Chantler  & Dricssens  Sivifts:  a guide  to  the  swifts  and  treeszvifts  of  the  World  (Pica  Press) £26.00  □ 

Clarke  Montagu’s  Harrier  (Arlcquin  Press) £lg  95  □ 

Clement,  Harris  & Dax'is  Finches  and  Sparrozvs:  an  identification  guide  (Helm)  £32.50  □ 

Coates,  Bishop  & Gardner  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Wallacea,  Sulawesi,  the  Maluccas  and  lesser  Sunda  Islands, 

Indonesia  (Dox^c  Publications) ^35  qq  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-7  & 9 all  £90  each;  vol.  8 £95  

x'ol.  1 D x'ol.  2 □ x’ol.  3 D x'ol.  4 D X’ol.  5 D x'ol.  6 fD  x^ol.  7 D x'ol.  8 O x’ol.  9 CD 

Curson,  Quinn  & Beadle  Nezv  World  Warblers:  an  identification  guide  (Helm) £27.99  □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  Workl  (Lynx)  vol.  1.  Ostrich  to  ducks  £105.00  □ 

vol.  2.  New  World  xulturcs  to  guineafoxx'l  £105.00  □ x'ol.  3.  Hoatzin  to  auks  £105.00  □ 

Dudley,  Benton,  Fraser  & Ryan  Rare  Birds  Day  by  Day  (Poyser) £25.00  □ 

Gillham  & Gillham  Hybrid  Duclis  (Gillham) £14.00  □ 

Hagemeijcr  & Blair  'Hie  EBCC  Atlas  of  European  Breeding  Birds  (Poyser)  £55.00  □ 

Harrap  & Quinn  Tits,  Nuthatches  and  Treecreepers  (Helm)  £29.99  □ 

Harris,  Shirihai  & Christie  The  Macmillan  Birdcis’  Guide  to  European  and  Middle  Eastern  Birds  (Macmillan)  .£17.99  □ 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Heather  & Robertson  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Neiv  Zealand  (OUP) Paperback  £25.00  □ Hardback  £50.00  □ 

Heinzel,  Finer  & Parsiow  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East Paperback  £9.99  □ 

Higgins,  Marchant  & Davies  Handbook  of  Australian,  NZ  & Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  x'ols.  1-3  all  £125  each 

vol.  1 □ x’ol.  2 □ x'ol.  3 □ 

Holloxvay  The  Historical  Atlas  of  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland:  1875-1900  (Poyser) £25.00  □ 

Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  ivith  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm) 

VOTED  BEST  FIELD  GUIDE  IN  1995  Paperback  £15.99  □ Hardback  £28.00  □ 

Keith,  Urban  & Fiy  Ilte  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic) x'ol.  1 £85.00  □ 2 £85.00  □ 3 £85.00  □ 4 £85.00  □ 

Lambert  & Woodcock  Pittas,  Broadbills  and  Asities  (Pica  Press) £26.00  □ 

Lefranc  & Worfolk  Shrikes  (Pica  Press)  £25.00  □ 

Lekagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Gtiide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Karn  Bhaet) £39.50  □ 

Mitchell  Wlwrc  to  Watch  Birds  in  the  Ixmdon  Area  (Helm)  Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Mitchell  & Young  Photographic  Handbook  of  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  (Nexv  Holland) £24.99  □ 

Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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Oddie  Bill  Oddie’s  Uitle  Black  Bird  Book  (Robson) Paperback  £6.99  D 

Olsen  & Larsson  Skuas  and  Jaegers  (Pica  Press)  £25.00  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  'Bents  of  Europe  and  North  America  (Helm)  £24.99  D 

Pemberton  (ed.)  Who’s  \Vho  in  Ornithology  (Buckingham  Press) £29.95  □ 

Peterson,  iVlountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  w the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarperCollins)  £14.99  □ 

Porter,  Christensen  & Schiermacker-Hansen  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Middle  Eiast  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 
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Scott  'Bhe  Long-eared  Oui  (Hawk  & Owl  Tmst) £17.95  □ 

Standley,  Bucknell,  Swash  & Collins  'Ihe  Birds  of  Berkshire  (BAS) £26.00  □ 

Taylor  Birding  in  Kent  (Pica  Press) Paperback  £1 1.95  □ 

Urban,  Fr\'  & Keith  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic  Press)  vol.  V.  thrushes  to  Pullback  Flycatchers  £99.00  □ 

van  Perlo  Collins  Illustrated  Checklist:  birds  of  Eastern  Africa  (HarperCollins) Paperback  £16.99  □ 

Vinicombe  & Cottridge  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  & Ireland  (HarperCollins)  £25.00  □ 

Wacher,  Barlow  & Disley  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  (T^ca  Press)  £25.00  □ 

Watson  'Die  Golden  Eagle  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

VCdieatley  W'here  to  Watch  Birds  in  Asia  (Helm) £14.99  □ 

Withers  & Hosldng  Collins  Safari  Guides:  amimon  birds  of  East  Afiica  (HarperCollins) Paperback  £9.99  □ 

Woods  & Woods  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  of  the  Falkland  Islands  (Anthony  Nelson) £25.00  □ 

Zimmerman,  Turner  & Pearson  Birds  of  Kenya  and  Northern  'Tanzania  (Helm)  £40.00  □ 
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3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
1 2 for  the  price  of  8 

Copy  date  SEPTEMBER  issue 

August  5th 

Please  post  early 

to  avoid  disappointment 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


ENGLAND 


CI.EY.  3 quality  cottages  (sleep  4.  6 and  6+2).  Quiet, 
comfortable,  excellent  value.  Brochure  (0I3.S3)  740770. 

(BB077) 

ISLES  OF  .SCII.LY  Mincarlo  Guest  House.  St  Mary's. 
Superbly  situated  in  own  grounds  overlooking  harbour.  Write 
Colin  Duncan.  Tel:  01720  422.513.  (BBI.54) 

CHAPEL  COTTAtJE.  Swanton  Novers.  North  Norfolk. 
Charming  ISth  century  cottage.  Near  excellent  birdwatching. 
Stubenbord  01.508  570296.  Weeks  or  weekends  available. 

(BBI40) 

SEATON,  DEVON.  ScIf-catering  Chalets,  sleeps  4/5. 
Weekly  rates  from  £90.00.  Also  B&B  Guest  House 
accommodation.  For  brochures  (01297)  625365.  (BBI23) 

SUFFOLK  FAR.MHOUSE.  B&B.  F.n-suite  facilities  in  rural 
location.  Ea.sy  reach  Minsmerc.  Dunwich  and  Southwold. 

01986  781351.  (BBI57) 


IRELAND 


SCOTLAND 


ELLARY  ESTATE— MOST  ATTRACTIVE  choice  of 
self-catering  cottages  and  chalets  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Loch  Caolisport.  While  you  are  at  Ellery  you  are  free  to  go 
wherever  you  please.  There  are  hill  walks,  many  lochs  and 
burns  where  you  can  fish,  numerous  wildlife,  birds,  flowers, 
etc.  The  perfect  location  for  the  true  country  lover.  For  full 
colour  brochure  please  write  to:  The  Booking  OITice,  Ellary 
7,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  PA31  SPA.  Tel:  01546  8.50223.  Fax 
01880  770386/776209.  (BBI05) 


MORVEN.  Overlooking  Sound  of  Mull.  Two  fully  equiped 
400  year  old  stone  crolt  cottages,  sleeping  3 & 6 respectively. 
Superb  walking  & wildlife.  No  pets.  Open  all  year.  £150- 
£180  Fully  inclusive.  Tel/Fax:  01223  871650.  (BBI58) 


Historicnl  Cieetown  - surrounded  by  5 local 
RSPB  Galloway  & Solway  nature  reserves  - 
by-passed  by  the  A75,  so  peace  reigns. 
Another  world.  Relaxing.  Comfortable. 
Rural  but  not  remote.  Just  10  en-suite  rooms 
with  colour  TV.  and  tea/coffee  makers. 
Extensive  menu  - bar  snack  to  banquet. 
Ideal  for  small  parties.  2 Star  RAC,  3 Crown 
STB  Commended.  Doorstep  parking.  Slow 
down.  Enjoy.  So  much  to  see...  far  from  the 
maddening  crowd.  Local  Information  Pack 
& Brochure  on  request. 

Ellangowan  Hotel 
01671  820201 

t John  Street,  Creetown,  Dumfxiee  & Galloway  DG8  7JF 

BB145 


FAIR  ISLE  - Bird  Observatory 

still  has  accommodation  for  autumn  1997,  during  the 
peak  migration  period  September-October. 

For  details,  contact:  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory,  Fair 
Isle,  Shetland  ZE2  9JU.  Tel.  (01595)  760258,  or  email 
fairisle.birdobs@zetnet.co.uk  (BB1 52) 


OVERSEAS 


PROVENCE,  CAMARGUE.  2 farm  collages,  also  b&b. 
Rogers,  Mas  d'Auphan.  Le  Sambuc,  1.3200  ARLES. 
France,  Tel:  (003.3)  490972041 . fax  490972087.  (BB097) 

HON(;  KONG — Superb  birding  Sepl-May.  Richard 
Lewlhwaile.  2 Villa  Paloma.  Shuen  Wan.  Tai  Po.  Hong 
Kong.  Tel:  (+852)  2665  8506.  Fax:  (+852)  2665  8190. 

(BB069) 


BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS 


CAPE  TOWN 

For  Western  Cape  birding  and  quality  pelagics 
contact:  Jim  Enticott,  PO  Box  34088,  Rhodes  Gift, 
7707,  Cape  Town,.  South  Africa,  telefax:  +27-21- 
757676  or  email:  caz@socsci.uct.ac.za.  Farmhouse 
type  accommodation,  organised  groups  and 
individuals  welcome.  (BB151) 


IRLSH  COTTAfJE.  Magnificent  situation  on  Dingle 
Peninsula,  Co.  Kerry.  Sea  and  mountain  birds,  unspoilt 
beaches,  wild  llowers.  quietness.  Mod.  cons,  central  healing, 
sleeps  up  to  4.  £1 22-£192  p.w.  plus  electricity.  Gerrards  Cross 
(017653)883082.  (BBI2I) 


NEW  ZE.AL.AND  Experience  our  unique  plant  and  bird 
community  in  diverse  and  dramatic  landscapes.  Personalised 
birding/nature  lours.  Information:  Manu  Tours.  106  Ocean 
Beach  Road.  Tairua,  New  Zealand.  Ph/Fax  (64)  (7)  8647475. 

(BBI.32) 


IX 


TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01 767  640025 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 


Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours. 

101 , Vinayalankara  Mawatha.  Colombo  10. 

Sri  Lanka. 


Telephone 

Telex 

Fax 


0094  1 693361  - 8. 699500  & 699984 
21320  LEWIS  CE.  21536  DFSHIR  22766  DELAIR  CE 
0094  1 698139.  699413.  686149 


(BB149) 


AlISTRAUA:  I.O'ITIS  L()D(;K,  200+  species  of  birds. 
Residenl  naluralisls.  outback  e.xperienee.  Extensive  variety 
of  flora  and  fauna  in  far  north  Queensland,  1 /:  hour  flight 
north  of  Cairns.  Superior  aeeonimodation.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Tel:  (800)  884-2848.  (BBl.ll) 


eiize: 

[ .im.tn.ii 


Outstanding  year  round  biiding 
on  the  scenic  New  River 
Lagoon.  Over  300  species  iri 
five  diverse  habitats.  Truly  a magical  place 
in  the  midst  of  ancient  Maya  civilization. 
Pachages,  tours,  guides,  and  checHists 
avrjiiable.  Comfortable  accommodations. 

V'-’d  0-.  .it  www.belizenet.com/lamanai  himl 
phone/fax:  +501  2 33578 
email  lamanai@bll.net 


BB142 


^ I I Q A Birdwatching  in  National  Parks  and  Nature  Reserves, 
ww  DM  Endemic  species  observation.  14  days  tours  for  small 
groups  with  two  specialised  guides  of  the  SCV  (Vertebrates  Conservation 
Society).  All  benefits  will  be  destined  to  our  non-lucrative  association's 
projects. 

Departures  from  October.  E1295. 

Contact:  SCV.  c/Dr.  Marahon,  16.  2°  B.  28220  Majadahonda  (Madrid). 
SPAIN.  Fax:  00-34-1-6382564.  (BB143) 


ISRAEL  - EILAT  & ARAVA  VALLEY 

AUTUMN/'WINTER/SPRING  - SEPT  20-MAY  20. 

* 1 -2  week  fully  guided  tour  programme  incorporating 
I of  habitats  with 


many  unique  resident  & 


wide  variety 
migratory  species. 

* Impressive  raptor  migration,  seabirds,  waders,  & songbirds 
in  spectacular  desert  environment. 

* Birds  on  your  doorstep!!  More  than  100  species  in  a day 
possible  within  a 3 Kilometre  radius  of  your  room  on  Lotan. 

* Optional  cultural  & historical  trips  with  qualified  tour  guide. 

* Trips  to  Northern  Israel  olso  available  for  3-4  days  by 
negotiation. 

* Full  boord,  accommodation  & guiding  inclusive  at  £375.00  per 
week,  or  $618.00  dollars.  Rotes  for  6 & B,  or  half  board 
without  guiding  avoilable  on  request. 

Full  details  and  booklet  from:  James  Smith/Michael  Livni; 

Kibbutz  Lotan,  Doar  Na  (bevel  Eilot,  88855  I5RAEL. 

Fax  00-972-7-356827.  Tel:-356935  (BB045) 


WORLDS  MEGADIVERSITY  HOTSPOT 


AVESTRZWEL 

SUPREME  BIRDINC  & NATURAL  HISTORY  TOURS 


MIGHTY  ANDES  • WINDSWEPT  PARAMO  ■ ELFIN  FOREST 
VERDANT  CIOUDFOREST-  COASTAL  SEMIDESERT 
DECIDUOUS  WOODLANDS  • WILD  AMAZONIA 


Robert  Jonsson,  Resident  Director  & Guide  • P.  O.  BOX  17-07-9219 
Til /FAX  ECUADOR  09 -446  695  ■ INTBCNATKTNAL 593  9 446695 
QUITO -ECUAEX*  • SOUTH  AMERICA 


VENEZUEEA  birdwatching  fortnights  Jan/Nov  97  led  by 
John  Raines:  Andes.  Llanos.  Henri  Piuier  £ I ,.399  + flights. 
Also  tailor-mades.  Geodys.sey  0171-281  7788.  (BBI2.5) 


Over  17  year’s  experience  in  arranging  affordable 
tailor-made  binding  trips  for  individuals,  bird  clubs 
and  binding  tour  companies  British-owned.  Write 
or  fax  for  our  1998  brochure: 

BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 
APARTADO  7911,  1000-B  SAN  JOSE 
COSTA  RICA  - FAX  (00)  506-228-1573 


(BB149) 


‘HIGH  ISLAND’ 

UPPER  TEXAS  COAST  U.S.A. 

Bed  and  breakfast  for  groups  of  4 or  8.  Tours  given. 
‘Birder's  Haven.  PO  Box  309,  High  Island.  Texas  77623. 
Tel.  409  286  5362  or  214  824  5390.  (BB1 48) 


VACANCIES 


FAIR  ISLE  BIRD  OBSERVATORY  - requires  a 
Warden  and  an  Administrator  for  the  1998  season 
and  beyond.  For  more  details  and  an  application 
form,  please  contact: 

Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory,  Fair  Isle,  Shetland  ZE2  9JU 
Tel.  (01595)  760258  or  email  at  fairisle.birdobs® 
zetnet.co.uk  (BB153) 


BOOKS 


BIRD  HOOKS  BOlKjm  & SOLD.  .Send  A.5  s.a.c.  for 
catalogue.  Visit  our  shop  and  .see  our  extensive  colleetioii. 
Hawkridge  Books.  The  Cruek  Barn.  Cross  St,  Caslleton. 
Derbyshire  S.30  2WH.  Tel.  01433  (i2l999.  l ax.  01433  (i21 
862.  (BB078) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Onl-of-prinl.  uneominon  and  rare.  Qiiarlerly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Hooks,  Box  2024,  Littleton,  Mass. 
OI4(iO.  USA.  (BBII3) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Good  secondhand  books,  bought  and  sold. 
I'ree  catalogue  from  and  offers  to  BnanI  Books,  94  Quarry 
Lane.  Kelsall,  Tarporley.  Cheshire  CW(i  (iNJ.  Tel:  0IS29 
7.5  1 804  (BHII4) 


X 


TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833  ‘bbu6) 


FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 
by  Heather  and  Robertson,  £50.00.  Hardback  £25.00 
paperback.  Now  in  British  BirdShop.  (BF024) 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS  OF  WALLACEA,  Sulawesi, 
the  Mallcas  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  by  Coates,  Bishop 
and  Gardner.  £35.  Now  in  British  BirdShop.  (BF025) 

NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT 
books  on  Ornithology.  Isabelline  Books,  Tel;  01392 
256594,  Fax:  201663. 

BIRD  BOOKS,  NEW  NATURALISTS  bought  and  sold. 
Cats,  isxsued.  West  Coast  Bird  Books,  25  Heatherways, 
Freshfield.  Liverpool  L37  7HL.  Tel;  01704  871 1 15. 

(BBI56) 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


It’s  been  worth  waiting  for! 

COUNTYPAGER 

The  NEW  birders  news 
service  from  Rare  Bird  Alert 
Tel  01603  456789 
for  an  information  pack 


FOR  SALE 


BIRD  JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (B.B., 
Bird  Study,  County  Reports  etc.)  David  Morgan,  Whitmore. 
Umberleigh.  N.  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB159) 


WILDLIFE  WATCHING/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camouflage  pattern  materials,  poles,  frames  and  fittings. 
Leafscreens,  scrim,  olive  green  camera  straps,  padded  tripod 
slings,  belts,  webbing,  clothing,  hats,  mats,  insect  repellent, 
elastic  camouflage  sleeving  for  lenses.  Outdoor  safety  equip., 
clothing  etc.  etc. 

Details;  Kevin  Keatley,  Wildlife  Watching  Supplies, 
Town  Living  Farmhouse,  Puddington, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX1 6 8LW. 

Tel,  fax  and  24  hr  (01 884)  860692  


THE  SCOTTISH  ORNITHOLOGISTS’  CLUB  ha.s  a 
large  selection  of  back  numbers  of  British  and  Overseas 
journals,  reports,  magazines  etc,  for  sale.  Send  details  of 
your  requirements  or  sae  for  summary  list,  to  The 
Librarian.  SOC.  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh  EH7  5BT  or 
Fax  0131  558  9947.  (BB128) 


OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


Our  own  Conservation  Area 
makes  us  unique.  A pool  and 
woodland  adjacent  to  the 
showroom  attract  numerous 
birds,  enabling  our 
visitors  to  test 
equipment  in  field 
conditions. 


The  experts  Professionals  recommend! 


LEADING 

SPECIALISTS  IN  HIGH 
QUALITY 

BINOCULARS 
nd  TELESCOPES 

Select  from  the  world’s  finest  optical  instruments; 

ZEISS-LEICA-HABICHT'NIKON'OPTOLYTH-KOWA 
BAUSCH  & LOMB-BUSHNELL'PENTAX-QUESTAR 

BRESSER-MIRADOR-OPTICRON-DOCTER'SWIFT 

Wide  range  fujinon-fumoto-praktica-ross 

Top  Quality  Tripods;  SLIK'MANFROTTO'CULLMANN 
We  carry  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
in  the  country,  plus  a wide  range  of  accessories.  VVe^sost^ 
Billingham  Equipment  Bags  and  a large  selection  of  BOOKb,  VlUbUb 
and  AUDIO  CASSETTES  by  leading  publishers.  Worldwide  coverage  I 


EvM^hmglorttediscem^^^ 

scents, 

SmTrSo«laytoS«tu-<Byl 
9 am  until  Sprr^ 


INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
available  on  sales  of  £600  plus 
(APR  0%)  subject  to  status 
UNHURRIED  TESTING  AND  VIEWING 
1 FACILITIES  allowing  time  to  choose  and 
discuss  options. 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 
1 for  easy  directions,  latest  prices 
) and  mail  P 

^ orders.  uLn  F\ 

FOCUS  OPTICS  Church  Lane,  Corley,  Coventry  CV7  8BA 

Tel:01  fi7fi-540501  & 542476  Fax:01676-540930 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  9.30-4.00 


FOCALPOINT  is  owned  and  staffed 
by  experienced  birders. 

We  guarantee  to  help  you  find  the 
best  value  for  money  among  the 
maze  of  competing  products.  Good 
range  of  bird/natural  history  books. 


SUPERB 

VIEWING 

FACILITIES 


SKUA  ‘stay-on-the-scope’  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world's  finest  cases  of  their  type. 

I BEST  ADVICE  • BEST  CHOICE  ■ BEST  PRICeF] 

|=OOA.LF*OIINJTr 

Unit  8,  Marbury  House  Farm,  Bentleys  Farm  Lane, 
Higher  Whitley,  Near  Warrington,  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
Telephone:  01925  730399  Fax:  01606  892207 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


VISA 


(D484) 


M56 

Junct  10 
1 mile 


Ace  Optics  of  Bath 

THE  BEST  DEALS  IN  OPTICS 
QUESTAR  - now  in  stock! 

TEL:  01225-466364 
16  Green  Street,  Bath  BAl  2JZ  (bbi6d 


BRITISH  BIRDS  - back  issues  1947-1959  and  1975-1992 
unbound.  Tel;  01252  724068.  (BB15  ) 
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Bird  news  for  ‘The  ornithological  year’: 

Barry  Nightingale  & Keith  Allsopp, 
do  7 Bloomsbury  Close,  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire  MK17  9QS.  Phone:  Woburn 
(01525)  290314  (evenings) 

Rarity  descriptions: 

Al.  J.  Rogers,  2 Churchtown  Cottages, 
Towednack,  Cornwall  tr26  3AZ. 

Special  book  and  sound-recordi>ig  offers: 

British  BirdShop,  do  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll 
Farm,  Nercw>^s,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH?  4U\X’. 
Phone:  Mold  (01352)  756551.  Fax:  (01352) 
756004.  e-mail:  sales@subbooks.demon.co.uk 

The  journal  ‘British  Birds’  is  published  by 
a non-profit-making  company  for  the 
benefit  of  ornithology. 

© British  Birds  Ltd  1997 

Copyright  of  photographs  remains  with 

photographers. 

British  Birds  is  published  monthly  by  British 
Birds  Ltd,  93  High  Street,  Biggleswade, 
Bedfordshire. 

ISSN  0007-0335.  Printed  in  England  by 
Newnorth  Print  Ltd,  Kempston,  Bedford. 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of  the  West  Palearctic. 
Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are  normally  accepted  only  on  condition  tliat  material 
is  not  being  offered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  other  journal  or  magazine.  Photographs  and  drawings 
are  welcomed.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing,  and  wide  margins,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet  only.  Authors  should  carefully  consult  this  issue  for  suic  of  presentation,  especially  of 
references  and  tables.  English  and  scientific  names  and  sequence  of  birds  follow  The  'Bniish  Birds'  last 
of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (1997);  or,  for  non-West-Palearctic  species,  Monroe  & Sibley  (1993, 
A World  Checklist  of  Birds);  names  of  plants  follow  Dony  ei  al.  (1986,  linglish  Names  of  Wild  h'lowcrs); 
names  of  mammals  follow  Corbet  & Harris  (1991,  I'lie  Handbook  of  British  Mammals,  3rd  edn). 
Topographical  (plumage  and  structure)  and  ageing  terminology  should  follow  editorial 
recommendations  {Brit.  Birds  1A\  239-242;  78:  419-427;  80:  502).  Figures  should  be  in  Indian  ink  on 
good-quality  tracing  paper,  drawing  paper,  or  light  blue/pale  grey  graph  paper;  lettering  should  he 
inserted  lightly  in  pencil;  captions  should  be  typed  on  a separate  sheet.  Authors  of  main  papers  (but 
not  notes  or  letters)  receive  ten  free  copies  of  the  journal  (five  each  to  ttvo  or  more  authors). 


UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

- SALES  & REPAIRS  - 

BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


SWAROVSKI 

8 X 20B  Mkll 307 

10x25BMkll  327 

8x30SLCMklll  . . . . 519 

10X42SLC  ;695 

7X42SLC  635 

7X50SLCNEW  842 

8X50SLCNEW  842 

ST/AT  80  body  629 

ST/AT  80  HD  body  929 

22x  eyepiece  94 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  145 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 220 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 159 

Stay-on  case  55 

LEICA 

8 X 20  BC  Trinovid  259 

8 X 20  BCA  Trinovid  289 

10  X 25  BC  Trinovid  289 

10  X 25  BCA  Trinovid  309 

Soft  Pouch 24 

8 X 32  BA  Trinovid  619 

8 X 42  BA  Trinovid  679 

10  X 42  BA  Trinovid 699 

8 X 50  BA  Trinovid  859 

10  X 50  BA  Trinovid 859 

Carrying  strap 26 

LEICA  APO  Televid  scope  .From  7991 

LEICA  Std.  Televid  scope 549 

20-60x  (B)  zoom  eyepiece  209 

20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 125 

32x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 189 

40x  (B)  eyepiece 105 

Photo  adaptor 249 

ER  case  115 

: Skua  case 89 

I ZEISS  OPTICAL  CENTRE 

8 X 20B  Classic 225 

■ 10  X 25B  Classic 265 

Classic  pouch 20 

' 10  X 25  B/TP  (New  DS) 359 

■ 8 X 20  B/TP  (New  DS) 349 

- 8 X 30  BGA/T  (P) 599 

7 X 42  BGA/T(P)  689 

10x40BGA7T(P)  689 

7 X 45  Night  Owl 799 

• 8 X 56  Night  Owl  979" 

10  X 56  Night  Owl  1059' 

'ex-case  Iwhile  stocks  last 


CANON 

12  X 36  stabilised  binoculars  . . . .799 
15  X 45  stabilised  binoculars  . . .1199 

SWIFT 

7 X 42,  8 X 42  or  10  X 42  Ultralite  .239 

NIKON 

NEW  10x42  SECF 629 

KOWA 

NEW  Scopes  - (82  mm) 

TSN  821/822  359 

TSN  823/824  Fluorite  699 

20-box  zoom  EP 199 

32x(WA)EP 149 

50x  EP  169 

850mm  Photo  Adaptor 179 

Adaptor  for  TSN  1 -4  EPS 24 

Stay-on  case  49 

TSN-1  (45°)  or  -2  body 289 

TSN-3  (45°)  or  -4  body 589 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 89 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  129 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  159 

60x eyepiece  138 

77x  eyepiece  125 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 185 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 150 

Stay-on  case  44 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece 74 

TS-61 1 body  (45°) 239 

TS-612  body 219 

TS-61 3 Fluorite  body  (45°)  499 

TS-61 4 Fluorite  body  499 

TS-61 0 accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  79 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece  109 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 127 

Stay-on  case  40 

BUSHNELL 

Spacemaster  with  15-45x  zoom  . .259 


VIKING 

7x36  Wide  View  124 

OPTOLYTH 

8x40AlpinNG  NEW 385 

10x40AlpinNG  NEW 399 

10x50AlpinNG  NEW 430 

12  X 50  Alpin 320 

7 x 42  Alpin 295 

TBG  80  body  490 

TBS  80  body 490 

TBG  or  TBS  80  HD 710 

30x  (WW)  eye  piece  - 

with  scope  159 

DISCOVERY 

8x  42  or  lOx  42  RP,  GA  135 

OPTICRON 

8x32Dioptron  167 

8 X 42  Dioptron 169 

10  x42  Dioptron 179 

10  X 50  Dioptron 199 

8x32(HRII)  197 

8x42(HRII)  199 

10x42(HRII)  209 

10x50(HRII)  229 

12W  x50(HRII)  239 

7x42(HRII)  198 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 125 

Roof  prism  binos  (new): 

7 X 36  BGA 375 

8 X 42  BGA 395 

10x42  BGA 395 

10  X 50  BGA 399 

HR  66  scope 279 

HR  66  (45°) 319 

1 5x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 96 

28x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 119 

22x  W HR  eyepiece  57 

30x  W HR  eyepiece  59 

60x  HR  eyepiece  49 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 119 


HARD  DOMES  to  protect 
your  telescope  eyepiece. 
Hand  turned  from  solid  black 
nylon.  Suits  TS61 1/61 4 
TSN1/4,  Opticron  (HR, 

HR66,  Classic  IF), 
Spacemaster  etc.  State 
which.  A Kay  Optical 
exclusive £20 


TRIPODS,  BOOKS, etc 


SURREY  (H.O.) 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 
Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 

Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  1 5 mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk 
Morden  Underground. 
Viewing  facilities  ^ 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  - 1 st  left. 


BUCKS 

Sales  in  AYLESBURY  by 
appointment  only. 
Visitors  welcome  - please 
phone  first. 

Tel:  01296-24145 

Also,  Field  Operations  Centre. 


• Mail  Order  if  required 
(same  day  despatch) 

• Part  exchanges 

• Used  items 

• Package  deais 

• Interest-free 
short-term  credit  1 
E.&O.E. 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING 

After  35  years  of  servicing  all 
types  of  equipment  (including 
Zeiss  and  Leica),  we  can 
promise  you  a thorough  job. 
Post  or  bring  your  optical 
equipment  to  our  workshop  at 
MORDEN.  We  know  how 
important  a quick  turn-round 
is  to  you. 


■ /yternative  venues  to  MORDEN  and 
AYLESBURY,  at  which  you  can  try 
and  buy  our  equipment  IN  THE 
FIELD  ate  given  alongside.  VJe  aim 
to  show  our  full  range  of  equipment, 
but  it  helps  us  to  help  you  if  you  let 
us  know  your  interests  before  each 
-field  day.  REPAIRS  can  also  be 
handed  in/collected. 

’ * 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm,  usually  * 

> ★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR  LOCAL 
. NATURE  RESERVE  on  the  B2145 
into  Selsey,  West  Sussex,  on 
s^unday  31st  AugusL  28th 
^September,  26th  October  and 
- 30th  November. 

» ★ SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
'■RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat 
and  Ball  station  on  Sunday 
7th  September,  5th  October,  2nd 
k November  and  7th  December. 


★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR  about 
4 miles  south  of  the  A25/A21 
junction  (access  from  the 
B2042  or  B2027)  near  Ide  Hill, 
Kent.  Info,  centre  north  of  the 
reservoir)  on  Sunday  21st 
September,  19th  October,  16th 
November  and  21st 
December. 

★ SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off  M5) 
Village  Hall  (on  the  road  into  the 
W&WT).  Saturday  13th 
September  and  8th  November. 

★ THE  KENT  WILDLIFE  TRUST, 
Tyland  Barn,  Sandling,  near 
Maidstone,  Kent  on  Sunday  14th 
September  and  14th  December 
(10.30-4.00). 

★ DINTON  PASTURES 
COUNTRY  PARK,  near 
Reading,  M4  (A329(M) 

Woodley  turn-off)  and  then 
A329  to  Winnersh  and 
Winnersh  Station  (B3030). 
Sunday  24th  August  and 
23rd  November. 


★ DENHAM  COUNTRY  PARK, 

Bucks.,  (A40,  M40  junction)  on 

30th/31st  August  and  11  th/1 2th 
October. 

★ HANNINGFIELD  RESERVOIR, 

Essex  (off  A130  North  of 
Basildon,  near  the  fishing  lodge) 

on  Sunday  12th  October. 

★ COLLEGE  LAKE  WILDLIFE 
' CENTRE  on  the  B488  near 

Bulbourne,  Tring,  Herts  on 
Sat/Sun  23rd/24th  August, 
20th/21st  September,  18th/19th 
October  and  15th-16th 
November. 

★ GIBRALTAR  POINT,  south  of 
Skegness  at  N.W.  corner  of  the 
Wash,  Lines  on  Sunday  14th 
September. 

★ GREAT  LINFORD  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  (ARC  Environmental 
Study  Centre)  near  Milton  Keynes 
on  Sat/Sun  6th/7th  September, 
4th/5th  October  and  1st/2nd 
November. 

★ KINGSBURY  WATER  PARK, 

signposted  from  A4097,  N.E.  of 
Birmingham  on  TBA. 


★ BLITHFIELD  RESERVOIR,  (S. 

Staffs  Waterworks)  off  B501 3 on 
Sunday  28th  Sept. 

★ CLEY  (Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust 
Centre),  just  west  of  Cley-next- 
the-Sea  on  the  A149. 
Saturday/Sunday  6th/7th 
September. 

★ THE  SUSSEX  WILDLIFE 
TRUST  at  Woods  Mill,  Henfield, 
W.  Sussex.  Sunday  10th  August 
and  9th  November. 

★ WHISBY  NATURE  PARK.  Off 

Lincoln  By-Pass  (Moor  Lane), 

NW  of  Lincoln,  Uncs.  Saturday 
13th  September. 

★ DUNSTABLE  DOWNS.  (Beds. 
C.C.  Visitor  Centre),  off  J.1 1 of 
Ml,  on  theB4541,W.  of 
Dunstable  (near  Whipsnade  Zoo). 

TBA. 

★ BEACHY  HEAD,  Eastbourne, 

E.  Sussex  (in  the  new  Countryside 
Centre).  Sunday  31  st  August  and 
19th  October. 


I 
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Gardening  & Natural  History 

BOOKFAIR  1997 

The  Victoria  Gate  Visitor 
Centre, 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  KEW 

Saturday  & Sunday  6 & 7 September 
9.30-6.00  each  day 

30  Specialist  Booksellers  will  display 
for  sale  Antiquarian  & Secondhand 
books  on  Gardening,  Natural  History 
and  allied  subjects. 

Entry  to  Gardens  £4.50;  no  further 
charge  to  enter  Bookfair 

Enquiries  to  01737  764520 

Organised  by  PBFA,  The  Old  Coach  House 
16  Melbourn  Street,  ROYSTON  SG8  7BZ 


Our  own  Conservation  Area 
makes  us  unique.  A pooi  and 
woodland  adjacent  to  the 
showroom  attract  numerous 
birds,  enabling  our 
visitors  to  test 
equipment  in  field 
conditions. 


The  experts  Professionals  recommend! 


yiiAmv 

BINOCULARS 
nd  TELESCOPES 


Select  from  the  worth's  finest  optical  instruments. 
ZEISS-LEICA-HABICHT-NIKON-OPTOLYTH-KOWA 
BAUSCH  & LOMB-BUSHNELL-PENTAX'QUESTAR 
BRESSER-MIRADOR-OPTICRON-DOCTER-SWIFT 

Wide  range  fujinon-fumoto-praktica-ross 
Top  quality  Tripods:  SLIK-MANFROTTO-CULLMANN 
We  carry  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
in  the  country,  plus  a wide  range  of  accessories.  We  also  stock 
Billingham  Equipment  Bags  and  a large  selection  of  BOOKS,  VIDEOS 
and  AUDIO  CASSETTES  by  leading  publishers.  Worldwide  coverage  I 


INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
available  on  sales  of  £600  plus 
(APR  0%)  subject  to  status 
UNHURRIED  TESTING  AND  VIEWING 
FACILITIES  allowing  time  to  choose  and 
discuss  options. 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 
for  easy  directions,  latest  prices 
and  mail  : . 

orders.  ‘ 

FOCUS  OPTICS  Church  Lane,  Corley,  Coventry  CV7  8BA 

Tel:01 676-540501  & 542476  Fax:01676-540930 


Visit  our  BIRD 
CONSERVATION  CENTRE 

our  Binocular  and 

Telescope  showroom 

Ev^r^hingtorthe  tliscermng 

'•Ssfessr 

1 OPEN  Monday  to  Saturday 
9 am  until  5pm 


British  Birds 


Information  Supplied  by 

The  Met  Office 


forecasts 


A special  new 
service  for 
British  Birds  readers. 

Plan  all  your 
birding  trips  with 
precise  up-to-date 
weather  information. 

Will  the  wind  be 
easterly?  Will  it  be 
foggy?  When  will  the 
cold  front  pass  through? 


For  a detailed  weather 
forecast  for  your  (or  any 
other)  region,  for  today 
and  the  week  ahead  c^ 


0891  11  00  14 


For  synoptic  weather 
charts  by  fax  for 
today  and  tomorrow, 

dial  I 0897  200  229 


FORECASTS  ARE  Ul’DATED  IVVICE  DAILY 


0891  calls  arc  charged  at  50p  per  minute.  0897  fax  calls  are  charged  at  £1.50  per  minute  (Synoptic  Chart  = 
1 page  transmission)  Weathercall  is  product  of  I'lS  pic.  If  you  require  further  infomiation  or  have  any 
problems  using  these  ser\'ices  dial  Weathercall  Helpdesk:  0171  729  8811. 


II 


PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA 

Sept  26  to  Oct  12, 1997.  Varirata  N.P.,  Mendi,  Tari,  Tabubil 
Kiunga.  The  dear  side  of  PNG. 

March  13-29, 1998.  Varirata,  Wau,  Tekadu,  Madang.  The 
cheaper  side  of  PNG. 

May  15  to  30  and  May  29  to  June  14, 1998. 

Two  tours  back  to  back  - One  cheaper  and  one  dearer. 
Sept  11-27, 1998.  Varirata,  Mendi,  Tari,  Tabubil,  Kiunga. 

WALLACEA 

Timor  20th  June  to  1st  July,  1998.  App.  $1500  ex  Darwin. 
Moluccas  (Ambon/Halmahera)  10th-17th  Aug,  1998, 
Approx  $1900  exDarwin.  Seram/Buru  7-14  day  ext. 

AMERICAS 

Ecuador  11th  to  24th  Jan  1998,  with  Neblina  Forest. 

Extensions  to  Galapagos,  Machu  PIcchu  etc, 

Costa  Rica  11th  to  28th  Feb  1998,  with  Solimar. 

birdo§intemetnorth.com.au  fax/ph:  61/70/32  33  87 
Box  7999,  Cairns  4870,  Australia 

Andrew  P.  Anderson’s 
AUSTRALASIAN 

BIRDING  SERVICES 

Showing  the  Birds  of  Australasia  to  the  People  of  the  World 


Details  from  Sunbird  (BS),  PO  Box  76,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire,  SG19  1DF. 

Tel  01767  682969.  Fax  01767  692481. 
y (Please  specify  which  event  you  are  interested  in). 

Sunbird  is  a tradirrg  name  of  Conderbury  Limited. 


.5^ 


Limosa 


ays 


Looking  for  some  great 
birdwatching  holiday  ideas?... 


v: 


Lapland  (8  Aug)  with  Dick  Forsman 
Hungary  r I6  Aug)  with  Steve  Madge 
Wallcreepers!  (lO  Sep)  Amoud  van  den  Berg 
Turkey  1 14  Sep)  with  Steve  Madge 
California  (20  Sep)  with  ChrLs  Kightley 
Egypt  (28  Sep)  with  Steve  Madge 
Hungary  (8  Oct)  with  DavitI  Cottridge 
Morocco  ( 18  Oct)  with  Chri.s  Kightley 
Australia  ( 18  Oct)  with  Steve  Madge 
Israel  (26  Oct)  with  David  Cottridge 
Kenya  (8  Novi  with  David  Cottridge 
Gambia  ( 14  Nov)  with  Steve  Madge 
Texas  Xmas  (20  Dec)  with  Chri,s  Kightley 
N.  India  (31  Jan)  with  Steve  Madge 


Come  & see 
us  at  the 
Bird  Fair 
(Rutland 
Water) 
in  August! 


For  our  free  brocbinv: 
Limo.sa  Holidays,  Suffield  House, 
Northrcjops  Norfolk  NR27  OLZ 

Tel:  01  263  578143 

Fax:  01  263  579251 


UK  Agent  for  Field  Guides  - 
America’s  top-rated  bird  tour 
company 

♦ rx  US  r* 


Mb 


W'e  accept  paymeid  hy  Visa  & Mastercard 


Exciting  New  Titles  - 
Available  Now! 


Birds  of  All  •iea.  Volume  V 

Thrushes  to  Puffback  Flycatchers 

Edited  by 

Emil  K Urban,  Hilary  Fry  & Stuart  Keith 

0-12-137305-3  June  1997  600  pages 

List  Price  £99.00  Special  Introductory  Offer 

(until  31  July  1997)  £85.00 

Universally  recognised  as  by  far  the  most  authoritative  and 
comprehensive  work  ever  published  on  the  birds  of  Africa, 
this  fifth  volume  in  the  set  is  the  second  of  four  dealing 
with  the  Passerine  birds  of  the 
continent.  The  editors  and 
artists  have  worked  closely 
with  nine  other  authors  - 
all  acknowledged  experts  on 
their  bird  families  - to  produce 
a superb  reference  in  which 
encyclopaedic  texts  on  every 
species  are  complemented 
by  accurate  and  detailed 
paintings  and  drawings  of 
the  birds  themselves. 

Please  contact  AP  Marketing 
for  details  of  the  special 
offers  available  on  Vols  l-IV 
and  the  special  set  price 
(Vols  l-V  inclusive) 

I he  Ka\en 

Derek  Ratcliffe 

0-85661-090-9 
February  1997  Hardback 
340  pages  £25.00 

The  Raven  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  and  romantic  of 
British  birds,  but  relatively  neglected  in  the  modern 
literature  of  Ornithology.  This  book  sets  out  to  redress 
this  imbalance. 

• Provides  a thorough  summary  of  the  Raven’s 
natural  history 

• Emphasizes  the  long  association  of  the  bird 
with  humankind 


The  EBCC  Allas  of 
Eiirofiean  Breeding  Birds 

Ward  J M Hagemeijer,  Michael  J Blair 

0-85661-091-7  June  1997 
Hardback  900  pages  £55.00 

A picture  of  bird  distribution  on  a scale  never  before 
realised  in  Europe! 

# Data  gathered  by  1 0,000  ornithologists  from 
every  European  country 

• Maps  show  the  presence 
or  absence  of  over 
495  species 

9 Accompanying  text 
written  by  a team  of 
450  authors  from 
38  countries 

9 Lively  illustrations 
by  an  international 
team  of  artists 

The  (Golden 
Eagle 

Jeff  Watson 

0-85661-099-2 
February  1997  Hardback 
340  pages  £29.95 

This  highly  readable  and 
authoritative  account  is  destined 
to  become  the  standard  reference 
on  the  species,  both  in  Scotland 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

9 The  first  comprehensive  monograph  on  the 
Golden  Eagle  for  40  years 

9 Text  enriched  with  many  superb  pictures  by 
Keith  Brockie 

9 Additional  wash  landscape  and  a colour 
frontispiece  by  Donald  Watson  capture  the 
very  special  atmosphere  of  Scotland’s  Golden 
Eagle  country 


fUuHraMd  ^ MdTttn  U-’oni.'arJc 


The  Raven 


DEREK  RATCUFFE 


The  Golden  Eagle 

.lEFF  WATSON 


9 Text  brought  to  life  through  wonderful 
illustrations  by  Chris  Rose 


T&AD 

POYSER 


Available  from  your  local  bookseller  or  directly  from: 

Academic  Press  Marketing  Department  24-28  Oval  Road, 
London  NWI  7DX  tel:  0181  300  3322  or  fax:  0171  267  0362 
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RARE  BREEDING  BIRDS  PANEL 

Plans  for  ftiture  coverage 

The  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel  was  established  as  an  independent  body  in  1972,  to  curate  and 
report  records  of  the  rarest  breeding  birds  in  the  UK.  A previous  article  {Brit.  Birds  85:  117- 
122)  summarised  the  evolution  of  the  work  of  the  Panel  since  that  time,  particularly  with  respect 
to  how  It  now  holds  records  in  computerised  format,  and  makes  information  available,  on  a 
restricted  and  regulated  basis,  to  individuals  in  national  conservation  bodies  to  assist  in  the 
protection  of  important  sites  (for  example,  to  strengthen  the  case  for  site  designation,  to  help 
fight  a site-development  threat  or  other  damaging  proposals). 

In  1996,  the  Panel  took  the  opportunity  to  review  the  list  of  species  covered  by  the  scheme, 
and  now  intends  to  extend  the  list  of  species  for  which  it  routinely  collates  data  and  information. 
These  changes  are  aimed  at  collating  national  data  on  two  additional  groups  of  birds  which  are 
currently  not  covered  as  a whole  by  any  other  scheme:  first,  all  species  on  Schedule  1 of  the  1981 
Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act  instead  of  only  the  rarer  ones,  as  at  present,  and,  secondly,  non- 
native and  feral  breeding  species  other  than  the  very  common  ones. 

Schedule  1 species  not  currently  covered  by  the  RBBP 

From  its  inception,  the  Panel  collected  and  managed  data  for  most  species  with  a national 
breeding  population  of  fewer  than  300  pairs.  This  threshold  has,  however,  not  been  applied 
rigorously.  For  some  species  that  have  increased  above  300  pairs,  but  retain  the  capacity  for  rapid 
decline  (e.g.  Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata),  the  Panel  has  continued  to  collate  records  to 
maintain  a complete  historical  record.  For  others,  such  as  Black-throated  Diver  Gavia  arctica,  the 
Panel  has  never  collated  data  even  though  the  population  is  well  under  300  pairs. 

The  Panel’s  review  highlighted  the  fact  that  there  are  a number  of  breeding  species  in  the 
population  range  300-1,500  pairs  for  which  no  national  monitoring  scheme  exists.  They  are  too 
abundant  to  have  been  recorded  by  the  Panel,  yet  too  scarce  to  be  covered  by  national 
monitoring  schemes  such  as  the  BTO’s  Common  Birds  Census  (CBC)  or  the 
BTO/JNCC/RSPB  Breeding  Bird  Survey  (BBS).  For  many  of  these  species,  data  are  collected 
annually,  but  are  currently  not  collated  at  national  level.  For  example,  many  county  bird  reports 
already  summarise  reliable  annual  county  estimates,  while  returns  to  the  stamtory  nature 
conservation  agencies  are  made  annually  by  licence-holders  for  a number  of  such  species  listed 
on  Schedule  1 of  the  1981  WUdlife  and  Countryside  Act.  In  addition.  Raptor  Study  Groups 
collate  and  publish  regional  totals  for  some  of  the  Schedule  1 birds  of  prey. 

Accordingly,  the  Panel  decided  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  coverage  to  include  all  species  on 
Schedule  1 of  the  Act.  This  will  bring  onto  its  list  a number  of  species  not  previously  covered 
(see  below) . In  reaching  this  decision,  the  Panel  also  considered  the  type  of  information  collated. 
Asking  for  full  nest  details  for  the  more  abundant  species  on  the  existing  list  is  already  proving 
an  onerous  task,  not  only  for  observers,  but  also  especially  for  County  Bird  Recorders  who 
supply  collated  data  for  their  recording  areas.  There  are  different  data-needs  for  these  species, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  national  collation  of  population  information  is  primarily  to  track  gross 
changes  in  population  at  national  level,  together  with  changes  in  geographic  range.  The  emphasis 
on  the  provision  of  data  related  to  the  protection  of  individual  sites  is  less,  especially  within  the 
core  parts  of  the  range  of  the  more  abundant  species. 

Thus,  from  1996,  the  Panel  will  collect  data  for  all  Schedule  1 species  on  the  following  basis: 
1.  In  the  core  parts  of  the  range  of  a species  (defined  as  those  counties  where  the  county  total 
is  ten  or  more  breeding  pairs  or  where  the  species  occurs  at  ten  or  more  sites).  County  Bird 
Recorders  are  being  asked  merely  to  supply  the  Panel  with  a total  for  their  county  or  area, 
preferably  broken  down  into  confirmed,  probable  and  possible  breeding  pairs  according  to 
standard  criteria.  In  most  cases,  this  information  will  already  be  collated  for  the  relevant 
county  bird  report. 
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2.  At  the  edges  of  ranges  or  where  the  species  is  thinly  distributed  (counties  with  fewer  than  ten 
breeding  pairs  or  sites),  Recorders  will  be  asked  to  supply  full  nest  details  and  also  to  continue 
to  do  this  for  all  other  Panel  species. 

The  following  species  are  included  in  these  new  criteria;  Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellaia, 
Black-throated  Diver,  Gadwall  Anas  strepera.  Common  Pochard  Ayihya  Jenna,  Hen  Harrier 
Circus  cyaneus.  Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilts,  Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos.  Merlin  Falco 
columbarius,  Hobby  F.  subbuteo.  Peregrine  Falcon  F.  peregrinus,-  Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadnus 
dubius.  Dotterel  C.  morinellus,  Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus,  Little  Tern  Sterna  albifrons,  Bam 
Owl  Tyto  alba,  Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atlhis,  Wood  Lark  Lidlula  arborea,  Dartford  Warbler, 
Bearded  Tit  Panunis  bkmniais,  Crested  Tit  Parus  crislatus,  Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax.  Common  Crossbill  Loxia  airvirostra  and  Scottish  Crossbill  L.  scolica. 

A new  form  has  been  devised  for  the  supply  of  county-total  information  on  these  less-scarce 
species,  copies  of  which  are  available  from  the  Panel’s  Secretary'.  As  with  other  rare  breeding 
birds,  data  are  preferably  routed  to  the  Panel  via  County  Bird  Recorders.  Recording 
arrangements  for  the  other  rare  species  will  remain  the  same. 

Non-native  and  feral  species 

Throughout  the  World,  Man’s  inuoduction  of  non-native  species,  or  the  escape  from  captivity 
of  others,  has  resulted  in  conservation  problems  ranging  from  the  minor  to  the  extinction  of  less- 
adaptable  native  species. 

With  an  estimated  total  of  200  species  of  non-native  birds  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the 
wild  in  Britain,  increasing  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  need  to  monitor  their  occurrence.  Many 
County  Bird  Reports  now  routinely  report  annual  sightings,  as  do  the  reports  of  national  schemes 
such  as  the  Wetland  Bird  Surv'ey  (WeBS)  organised  by  Bl'O/JNCC/RSPBASmT.  The  British 
Ornithologists’  Union  is  currently  undertaking  a review  of  the  categories  of  the  British  List  to 
encourage  the  reporting  and  documentation  of  tlie  occurrence  of  such  species.  In  mrn,  this  will 
help  the  Joint  Nature  Conservation  Committee  to  provide  accurate  advice  to  Government 
concerning  the  need  for  any  revision  to  the  Schedules  of  the  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act. 

The  Panel  proposes  to  collate  records  and  publish  an  annual  review  of  the  status  of  the  rarer 
breeding  introduced,  escaped,  released  and  feral  birds.  This  mechanism  w'ill  allow  the  Panel  to 
track  the  establishment  and  spread  of  populations  of  these  non-native  species.  As  with  proposals 
for  data-gathering  of  Schedule  1 species  outlined  above,  county  totals  for  many  of  these  species 
are  often  already  being  widely  published.  The  Panel  will  provide  the  means  of  bringing  these 
data  together  at  a national  level  and  of  publishing  an  annual  assessment  of  status  in  much  the 
same  way  as  for  rare  native  species.  Many  introduced  species  (Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis, 
Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser.  Mandarin  Duck  Aix  galericulata.  Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  leucocephala, 
Capercaillie  Tetrao  urogallus,  Chukar  Partridge  Akctoris  chukar,  Red-legged  Partridge  A.  nifa, 
Common  Pheasant  Phasianus  cokhicus,  and  Little  Owl  Athene  nocttia)  are  now  so  widespread  that 
it  would  be  impractical  to  include  them  in  the  Panel’s  new  list.  The  population  stams  of  these 
commoner  introduced  species  will  continue  to  be  monitored  by  means  of  national  surveys  such 
as  the  WeBS,  CBC,  BBS  and  periodic  breeding-atlas  work. 

Tlie  two  categories  of  data  provision  outlined  above  for  the  more  abundant  Schedule  1 species 
will  also  apply  to  records  of  breeding  introduced,  escaped,  released  and  feral  species  other  than 
the  common  ones  listed  above. 

The  Panel’s  proposal  to  establish  a national  monitoring  scheme  for  rare  non-native  birds  gives 
effect  to  recommendations  made  by  a BOU/JNCC  conference  in  1995  on  feral  and  introduced 
birds.  It  is  hoped  that  the  data  thus  gathered  will  assist  conservation  agencies  and  the  UK 
government  to  fulfil  Article  8 of  the  Biodiversity  Convention  and  other  international  treaties 
(such  as  the  African-Eurasian  Waterbird  Agreement)  which  put  particular  stress  on  the  need  to 
ensure  that  releases  of  non-native  species  are  closely  regulated  and  do  not  result  in  ecological 
conflicts  w'ith  native  animals  and  plants. 

In  conclusion,  the  Panel  is  confident  tliat  these  new  arrangements  for  recording  breeding  by 
all  Schedule  1 species  and  by  the  rarer  non-native  species  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  tlie 
data  it  is  collating.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  recording  form  will  limit  the  demands  the  Panel 
is  placing  on  County  Recorders. 

Dr  Malcolm  Ogilvie,  Secretary,  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel,  Glencaim,  Bnnchladdich, 
Isle  of  Islay 


MYSTERY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


A 92.  Mystery  photograph  208A. 


A 93.  Mystery  photograph  208B 


A O Solitary  Sandpiper  Tringa  solitaria,  the  North  American  counterpart  of 
^ ^ ^ the  familiar  Green  Sandpiper  T.  ochropus,  is  a rare  transatlantic  visitor 
to  Europe,  where  the  majority  have  been  in  Britain  & Ireland  (29  individuals  up 
to  the  end  of  1995).  Both  species  breed  in  northern  forests  and  are  long-distance 
migrants,  frequenting  inland  waters  on  passage  and  in  winter. 

With  the  benefit  of  a helpful  viewing  angle,  separation  of  these  two  sandpipers 
in  flight  is  straightforward.  Green  Sandpiper’s  white  rump  and  uppertail-co verts, 
and  white  tail  with  broad,  dark  bars,  which  reduce  in  width  outwardly,  present  an 
eye-catching  contrast  with  its  otherwise  very  dark  upperparts.  Solitary  Sandpiper’s 
dark  upperparts  include  the  rump,  uppertail-coverts  and  central  tail-feathers, 
though  the  outer  tail-feathers,  which  are  white  with  thick,  dark  barring,  do  provide 
some  visual  relief  This  is  the  major  identification  character  at  all  ages.  From 
below.  Green  Sandpiper’s  underwings  look  more  solidly  dark  than  those  of 
Solitary  Sandpiper,  owing  to  the  fractionally  narrower  pale  barring  on  the 
underwing-coverts  and  axillaries,  and  its  undertail  is  less  strongly  barred  darker. 
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In  flight,  compared  with  the  American  species,  Green  Sandpiper  is  slightly  larger 
and,  more  particularly,  heavier-looking.  Its  stockier  body,  clearly  broader  wings 
and  proportionally  shorter  wings  and  tail  all  contribute  to  its  chunkier  outline. 
With  practice,  the  two  sandpipers  can  also  be  separated  by  their  different  flight 
actions  and  calls.  Green  Sandpiper  has  the  more  erratic  flight,  with  rather  clipped 
wing-beats,  and  the  more  varied,  louder,  more  piercing  and  more  frequently 
uttered  call. 

Distinguishing  between  the  two  at  rest  or  when  feeding  is,  however,  less  easy 
than  when  they  are  in  flight.  Mystery  photograph  A,  taken  by  J.  B.  & S.  Bottomley 
at  Stithians  Reservoir,  Cornwall,  in  September  1979,  shows  a juvenile  Solitary 
Sandpiper,  and  mystery  photograph  B,  taken  by  Harold  Grenfell  at  the  Burry 
Inlet,  Glamorgan,  in  August  1989,  shows  a juvenile  Green  Sandpiper. 

Solitary  Sandpiper  is  the  slightly  smaller  species,  but,  at  rest,  it  is  its  daintier 
profile  that  is  a more  readily  apparent  field  mark.  Compared  with  Green 
Sandpiper,  it  possesses  a less  dumpy  body,  relatively  longer  legs  and  a more 
attenuated  look,  owing  to  its  proportionally  longer  wings  and  tail.  At  all  ages. 
Solitary  Sandpiper  has  less  dark,  more  brown-toned  upperparts  than  does  Green 
Sandpiper.  Its  white  eye-ring  is  broader  and  more  prominent  than  that  of  the 
European  species,  and,  at  close  range,  is  less  round-looking,  owing  to  a small, 
contiguous,  white  rear  spur.  Other  than  when  in  its  rather  plain  winter  plumage. 
Solitary  Sandpiper  normally  has  larger  pale  spots  and  notches  on  the  mantle, 
scapulars,  upperwing-coverts  and  tertials  than  does  Green  Sandpiper.  Juveniles  of 
the  two  sandpipers  are  also  separable  at  rest  by  the  extent  of  primary  projection 
beyond  the  tertials  and  extension  of  the  primaries  past  the  tail-tip,  which  are  both 
greater  on  Solitary  Sandpiper. 

Summer-plumaged  adults  of  both  species,  such  as  those  in  plates  94  and  95, 
may  be  distinguished  from  juveniles,  as  shown  in  the  mystery  photographs,  by 
their  darker  upperparts,  which  are  more  coarsely  marked  and  with  many  white, 
rather  than  pale  buff,  spots  and  notches,  and  by  the  presence  of  fme,  white 
streaking  on  the  crown  and  nape,  and  crisp,  dark  marks  on  the  upper  breast.  In 
winter  plumage,  Solitary'  Sandpiper  is  at  its  dullest,  with  an  unstreaked  crown  and 
nape,  very  small,  poorly  defined  spotting  on  the  upperparts  and  a uniform  wash 
on  the  upper  breast.  A winter-plumaged  Green  Sandpiper  also  has  an  unmarked 


A 94.  Adult  Solitary  Sandpiper  Tringa  A 95.  Adult  Green  Sandpiper  Tringa 

solitaria,  Trinidad,  April  1981  (David  ochropus.,  Glamorgan,  July  1989  (Harold 

Tomlinson)  ( I renfcH) 
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crown  and  nape,  but  differs  from  the  American  species  in  its  more  clearly  spotted 
upperparts  and  streaked  upper  breast. 

Peter  Lansdown 

197  Springwood,  Uanedeym,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan  CF2  6UG 
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These  contributions  have  all  been  assessed  by  the  eight  members  of  either  the  Behaviour  Notes  Panel  or 
the  Identification  Notes  Panel. 

The  ‘Notes’  section  of  British  Birds  has  a history  as  long  as  that  of  the  journal  itself, 
providing  the  opportumty  for  mostly  amateur  birdwatchers — as  well  as  the 
professionals — ^to  record  their  observations  for  posterity.  For  many,  this  will  be  the 
first  (or  even  the  only)  occasion  that  their  work  appears  in  print,  for  not  everyone 
has  the  time,  ability  or  inclination  to  research  or  compile  a full-length  paper. 

A very  wide  range  of  topics  is  covered  by  these  ‘Notes’,  which  are  assessed  by 
either  the  eight-man  Behaviour  Notes  Panel  or  the  eight-man  Identification  Notes 
Panel,  or  occasionally  by  the  Editorial  Board.  Rather  more  than  half  of  submitted 
‘Notes’  are  considered  by  the  relevant  Panel  to  relate  to  new  information  or  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  separate  publication;  many  of  the  others  are 
filed  for  reference. 

By  continuing  to  publish  these  short  ‘Notes’,  we  aim  not  only  to  encourage  new 
authors  and  to  ensure  that  interesting  observations  are  put  on  record,  but  also  to 
foster  the  study  of  what  birds  do  and  the  finer  aspects  of  identification.  The 
necessary  detailed  and  careful  observation  adds  to  the  interest  of  birdwatching 
and  contributes  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  summarised  in  ‘bibles’  such  as  BWP 
and  the  standard  field  guides. 

Comprising  various  lengths  of  short  items,  the  ‘Notes’  section  makes  a suitable 
‘filler’  within  an  issue  of  the  journal.  To  counter  any  suggestion  that  we  regard  it 
as  of  any  less  importance  than  a major  paper,  we  are  this  month  devoting  a full 
13  pages  to  ‘Notes’,  which  will  help  to  clear  the  backlog  of  accumulated 
contributions.  Topicality  is  seldom  of  importance,  but  we  do  aim  to  publish 
quickly  after  acceptance  by  the  relevant  Panel,  and  contributions  are  generally 
published  more  or  less  in  sequence  of  receipt. 

Inclusion  of  this  month’s  bumper  set  of  ‘Notes’  has  been  sponsored  jointly  by 
Branta  Travel  and  Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books. 
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Long-tailed  Cormorants  drinking  in  flight 

I read  with  interest  the  report  of  Great  Cormorants  Phalacrocorax  carbo  in  India 
drinking  in  flight  {Brit.  Birds  84:  17).  On  several  occasions  during  April  1987,  in 
The  Gambia,  David  Holyoak  and  I visited  the  Abuko  Nature  Reserve,  where 
there  is  a freshwater  pool  surrounded  by  riverine  gallery  forest.  At  that  time  of 
year  (the  end  of  the  dry  season),  when  many  of  the  temporary  pools  are  dry,  birds 
come  from  some  distance  to  drink  at  the  waterhole.  The  following  observations, 
from  a hide,  were  made  from  about  midday  to  15.00  hours,  when  temperatures 
reached  their  maximum  (28-30°C).  On  6th  April,  17  Long-tailed  Cormorants  P. 
africanus  were  perched  on  the  grassy  banks  and  tree  branches  around  the  pool. 
None  was  seen  to  swim  on  the  water  during  the  afternoon.  One  adult  was  twice 
seen  to  drink  by  dipping  its  bill  into  the  water  several  times  as  it  flew  very  low 
over  the  water;  later,  another  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  pool  to  drink.  This 
behaviour  was  seen  on  subsequent  visits  at  similar  times.  Brown  et  al.  (1982,  'Phe 
Birds  of  Africa,  vol.  1)  made  no  reference  to  drinking  in  flight  by  any  of  the 
cormorant  species  occurring  in  Africa. 

The  only  birds  seen  to  swim  on  the  water  were  Pink-backed  Pelicans  Pelecanus 
rufescens.  On  9th  April,  one  pelican,  which  was  swimming  with  eight  others,  was 
caught  by  a large  Nile  Crocodile  Crocodylus  nibticus  and  dismembered  as  several 
crocodiles  fought  for  possession  of  the  corpse.  This  may  provide  some 
explanation  as  to  why  the  Long-tailed  Cormorants,  herons  (Ardeidae)  and  storks 
(Ciconiidae)  were  rarely  observed  to  move  far  from  the  shore  of  the  pool  while 
feeding,  and  may  be  why  some  individuals  were  drinking  in  flight  at  this  pool. 

I thank  David  Holyoak  for  access  to  his  notes. 

M.  B.  Shddon 

Department  of  Zoology,  National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cathays  Park,  Cardiff  CFI  3NP 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  A recent  note  described  a Great  Cormorant  scooping  up 
water  in  flight  as  it  came  in  to  alight  on  the  water  {Brit.  Birds  87:  88). 

Little  Egret  eating  Hawthorn  berries 

On  26th  September  1993,  at  Frodsham  Marsh,  Cheshire,  a friend  and  I saw  a 
Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  perched  in  a Hawthorn  Crataegus  rnonogyna.  To  our 
surprise,  it  started  to  eat  the  berries  from  the  bush.  We  watched  it  for  a good  15 
minutes,  during  which  time  it  consumed  at  least  12  and  perhaps  as  many  as  30 
berries,  which  it  took  with  a stabbing  action  very  like  that  used  when  plucking  a 
fish  from  water. 

H.  Standawft 

49  Esher  Road,  Liverpool  L6  6DE 


Drake  Common  Teal  retaining  bright  plumage  through 
summer  moult  period 

By  6th  June  1993,  on  the  Egleton  Reserve  at  Rutland  Water,  Leicestershire,  three 
pairs  of  Common  Teals  Anas  crecca  were  present,  although  no  breeding  activity 
was  noted.  By  18th  June,  two  of  the  three  males  had  started  to  acquire  some 
brown  body  feathers,  but  the  third  had  not.  On  28th  July,  all  but  one  of  about  30 
Common  Teals  were  in  complete  eclipse  plumage.  The  exception  was  a male  still 
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in  its  full  bright  plumage,  with  no  brown  feathering  evident,  even  in  close  views, 
although,  Uke  the  others,  it  had  lost  its  flight  feathers.  Over  the  next  month  or  so, 
as  teal  numbers  increased  further,  the  bright  drake  stood  out  noticeably  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock.  On  my  final  visit  to  the  reserve,  on  28th  August,  it  still  had  not 
acquired  any  brown  eclipse  feathers  and  the  other  males  had  not  yet  begun  to 
moult  back  into  ‘breeding’  plumage.  Reserve  staff,  including  the  warden  Tim 
Appleton,  confirmed  (verbally)  that  this  drake  had  remained  in  full  bright 
plumage  over  the  whole  summer. 

I have  never  seen  a Common  Teal  in  complete  bright  plumage  after  the  last 
week  of  June  and  never  before  the  last  week  of  September,  when  even  the  most 
advanced  individuals  still  have  one  or  two  brown  body  feathers  evident  in  close 
views. 

Richard  Penson 

1 7 Park  Place  East,  Ashbrooke,  Sunderland  SR2  8EE 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Dr  Janet  Kear  has  commented:  ‘For  ducks,  the  triggers  for 
the  moult  of  wing  and  tail  and  for  body  feathers  are  not  the  same,  although 
obviously  not  entirely  separate.  If  you  think  about  it,  females  are  moulting  their 
body  feathers  twice  annually,  just  like  males,  yet  their  body  moults  are  not  closely 
related  to  the  single  annual  moult  of  their  remiges  and  rectrices.  I suspect  that 
there  was  something  the  matter  with  this  drake’s  gonads  and  therefore  its 
hormones.  Perhaps  it  had  been  shot  and  damaged.  I believe  that,  if  you  castrate 
an  adult  Common  Teal  of  either  sex,  it  goes  into  permanent  colourful  male-type 
feathering  (which  is  the  dominant  plumage).  A growth  on  the  single  ovary  of  a 
female,  for  instance,  can  make  her  look  like  a “breeding”  male,  while  not  stopping 
her  moulting  the  body  feathers  twice  a year,  and  the  wing  and  tail  once  annually 
(I  think).’ 

Long-tailed  Duck  eating  Eel 

On  1st  March  1994,  in  an  artificial  brackish  lagoon  at  Culterty  Field  Station, 
Grampian,  I saw  a male  Long-tailed  Duck  Clangula  hyemalis  dive  and  catch  an 
Eel  Anguilla  anguilla  about  25  cm  long,  which  it  swallowed.  The  occurrence 
followed  a prolonged  period  of  bad  weather  which  culmmated  in  the  deaths  of 
several  thousand  seabirds  in  the  North  Sea.  The  duck  was  seen  briefly  on  two 
other  days  and  appeared  to  fly  strongly.  I can  find  no  mention  of  Eels  in  the  diet 
of  Long-tailed  Ducks  (e.g.  BWP  vo\.  1). 

Peter  Cosgrove 

Culterty  Field  Station,  Newburgh,  Ellon,  Grampian  AB41  OAA 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Jane  Dawson,  who  has  kept  Long-tailed  Ducks  in  captivity 
for  many  years,  has  informed  us  that  she  has  never  seen  one  catch  an  Eel,  large 
numbers  of  which  are  present  in  her  duck  ponds.  She  expressed  great  surprise 
that  the  duck  could  grasp  the  Eel  in  its  comparatively  short  bill. 


Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  apparently  eating  insects  in  flight 
On  11th  September  1993,  while  walking  alongside  the  River  Trent  towards 
Hoveringham,  Nottinghamshire,  we  observed  a female  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 
Accipiter  nisus  flying  through  the  trees  and  out  above  them,  slope-soaring  in  the 
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breeze  along  a wooded  ridge.  It  flew  slowly  and  in  full  view  of  us.  While  we 
watched,  it  turned  rapidly  in  flight  three  times,  weaving  and  turning  in  very  tight 
manoeuvres;  it  then  glided,  during  which  it  moved  its  head  down  and  apparently 
took  something  from  its  feet.  As  it  was  seen  to  capture  one  large  insect,  we  can 
only  suggest  that  it  was  catching  and  eating  these  in  flight.  Although  BWP  (vol. 
2)  does  refer  to  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks  occasionally  taking  insects  in  some  areas, 
there  is  no  description  of  the  methods  used  and  no  indication  as  to  whether  these 
prey  are  eaten  in  flight. 

M.  R.  Hopton  and  D.  A.  Richardson 
9 Ashton  Close,  Mickleover,  Derby  DE3  5QD 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Dr  Ian  Newton  has  commented  that  this  is,  so  far  as  he  is 
aware,  a new  observation. 

Non-aggressive  behaviour  of  Merlin  with  prey 
The  note  on  non-aggressive  behaviour  between  a Peregrine  Falcon  Falco 
peregrinus  and  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  over  prey  {Brit.  Birds  85;  188-189) 
prompts  me  to  record  the  following.  On  10th  March  1984,  in  west  Galloway, 
Dumfries  & Galloway,  I watched  a hunting  Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  put  up 
about  30  Northern  Lapwings  Vanellus  vanellus.  A female  or  juvenile  Merlin  F. 
colurnbarius  suddenly  flew  fast  and  low  from  the  side,  caught  one  of  the  Lapwings 
and  landed  with  it.  Two  Carrion  Crows  immediately  swooped  on  the  Merlin,  and 
were  soon  joined  by  nine  other  crows,  all  of  which  formed  a close  circle  around 
the  falcon,  which  began  to  pluck  its  prey.  After  nine  minutes  the  crows  flew  away, 
but  six  minutes  later  two  returned  and  began  pulling  at  the  Merlin’s  tail  feathers. 
The  Merlin  flew  with  its  prey  a short  distance,  16  times  in  succession,  but  the 
plover  was  obviously  too  heavy  for  it  to  carry  far,  and  after  some  flights  it  would 
mantle  its  victim.  Six  more  Carrion  Crows  began  swooping  closely  on  the  Merlin, 
which  made  a further  nine  short  flights,  finally  landing  in  rushes,  where  it  was  left 
alone  to  feed.  Despite  being  physically  molested  by  the  crows,  at  no  time  did  the 
Merlin  retaliate  or  even  release  its  hold  on  its  prey.  In  west  Galloway,  interactions 
between  Merlins  and  Carrion  Crows  occur  quite  often  in  winter  (Brit.  Birds  81: 
269-274),  but  not  usually  over  prey,  although  crows  do  sometimes  rob  Merlins 
{Brit.  Birds  63:  83;  74:  264). 

R.  C.  Dickson 

Lismore,  New  Luce,  Newton  Stewart,  Wigtownshire  DG8  OAJ 


Peregrine  Falcon  apparently  catching  and  eating  insects  in 
flight 

At  06.55  GMT  on  18th  September  1982,  in  Sandbay,  near  Weston-super-Mare, 
Avon,  I noticed  an  adult  Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus  flying  in  over  the 
saltmarsh.  It  stooped  among  the  wader  roost  I had  been  watching,  but  it  did  not 
catch  anything  and  did  not  chase  any  of  the  panicking  waders  (mainly  Dunlins 
Calidris  alpina)  with  any  great  conviction;  it  did  not  seem  to  be  hunting  seriously. 
It  flew  back  over  the  seaward  side  of  the  saltmarsh,  going  quite  high,  and  at  this 
point  started  acting  just  like  a Hobby  F.  subbuteo  catching  insects  in  flight;  gliding 
along,  it  appeared  to  ‘stall’,  extend  its  talons  as  if  catching  something,  and  tlien. 
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still  holding  its  talons  out,  reached  down  with  its  head  and  appeared  to  eat 
something  held  in  its  foot.  It  did  this  quite  a few  times  over  several  minutes.  I can 
only  assume  that  the  Peregrine  was  feeding  on  insects,  although,  being  seated  too 
far  away,  I could  not  see  any  prey  items.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  falcon  was 
preening/scratching  itself  in  flight,  for  the  action  occurred  too  often  and  the 
reaching-out  and  apparently  prey-grasping  movements  were  inappropriate  for 
such  an  activity.  Leslie  Brown  (1976,  British  Birds  of  Prey)  wrote  that  ‘Any  insects 
found  in  the  peregrine’s  diet  may  have  been  eaten  by  the  bird  taken  as  prey, 
which  ate  them  first’;  perhaps  this  is  not  always  true. 

PhIUP  AA4IES 

16  Sunnyside  Road,  Weston-super-Mare,  Avon  BS23  3QF 


Prey  species  attacked  by  Peregrine  Falcons  outside  breeding 
season 

A/lost  statistics  on  the  prey  of  Peregrine  Falcons  Falco  peregrinus  in  Britain  have 
been  based  on  analysis  of  remains  collected  at  nest  sites  (e.g.  Ratcliffe  1980, 
1993),  while  the  relatively  few  winter  studies  have  also  involved  prey  remains  (e.g. 
Baker  1967;  Meams  1982)  (table  1).  In  1969-93,  during  studies  of  the  winter  diet 
of  Merlins  F.  columbarius  in  west  Galloway,  Dumfries  & Galloway,  I also  noted 
the  hunting  behaviour  of  Peregrine  Falcons  between  August  and  March.  Each 
year,  I spent  an  equal  amount  of  time  at  different  hours  of  the  day  in  different 
habitats  (see  also  Bnt.  Birds  81:  269-274).  The  following  is  based  on  observed 
aerial  attacks,  the  successful  outcome  of  which  was  not  recorded  often  enough  for 
any  further  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 


Table  1.  Percentage  frequency  of  prey  species  attacked  or  killed  by  Peregrine  Falcons 
Falco  peregrinus  in  winter  in  west  Galloway  and  elsewhere. 

Data  for  lowland  England  from  Baker  (1967)  and  for  south  Scotland  from  Meams  (1982). 


PLUCKINGS/KILLS  OBSERVED  AERIAL  AHACKS, 

Lowland  Inland  & coastal  W.  GALLOWAY 

England  S.  Scotland  No.  Frequency 


Pigeons 

39.0% 

23.9% 

19 

16.5% 

Waders 

16.0% 

11.3% 

35 

30.5% 

Gulls 

17.0% 

- 

3 

2.6% 

Ducks/geese 

8.0% 

- 

6 

5,2% 

Gamebirds 

5.0% 

5.0% 

2 

1.7% 

Sky  Lark  Alauda  arvensis 

- 

- 

21 

18.3% 

Common  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 

- 

- 

13 

11.3% 

Crows 

5.0% 

1.9% 

3 

2.6% 

Other  passerines 

5.0% 

51,0% 

12 

10.4% 

Others 

5.0% 

6.9% 

1 

0.9% 

TTie  hunting  techniques  of  Peregrine  Falcons  varied  slightly:  stooping 
predominated,  but  39  hunts  (34%)  involved  low-level  horizontal  attack-flights, 
twisting  and  turning  and  chasing  after  intended  prey.  Of  258  winter  sightings  of 
Peregrines  away  from  breeding  localities,  37  (16  of  juveniles)  were  on  the  coast, 
93  (30  juveniles)  on  farmland,  69  (four  juveniles)  on  rolling  moorland,  and  59 
(17  juveniles)  in  ‘marginal’  areas  (Dickson  1992).  Juveniles  showed  a peak  of 
activity  at  08.30-09.00  GMT,  followed  by  an  afternoon  peak  at  13.00  hours;  and 
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adults  showed  a pronounced  peak  at  11.30  hours,  a further  one  at  14.00,  and  a 
minor  late-evening  peak  at  17.30  hours.  Slightly  more  hunts  were  observed 
(especially  by  juveniles)  in  autumn  than  in  winter,  with  a reduction  in  February- 
March  when,  presumably,  the  resident  Peregrines  found  sufficient  food  available 
in  and  around  their  breeding  areas  on  the  coast  (table  2). 


Table  2.  Seasonal  changes  in  observed  attacks  by  Peregrine  Falcons  Falco  peregrinus  in 
winter  in  west  Galloway,  1969-93. 

Variation  between  periods  apparendy  not  significant  (for  adults,  x~  ~ 20.97,  d.f  2,  n.s.;  for 
juveniles,  x'  ~ 4.25,  d.f  2,  n.s.). 

AUG-NOV  DEC-JAN  FEB-MAR 


Adult 

Juv 

Adult 

Juv 

Adult 

Juv 

Waders 

12 

9 

6 

4 

2 

2 

Pigeons 

6 

2 

7 

1 

3 

- 

Sky  Lark  Alauda  arvensis 

2 

4 

12 

1 

2 

- 

Common  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 

7 

1 

4 

1 

- 

- 

Ducks/geese 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Gulls 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Gamebirds 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Unidentified  passerines 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Others 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

— 

TOTALS 

31 

23 

37 

13 

9 

2 

Of  the  23  prey  species  attacked,  most  were  birds  normally  associated  with  low 
ground  and  open  country  in  winter.  Waders  were  the  most  frequent  targets 
(30.5%),  followed  by  Sky  Larks  Alauda  arvensis  (18.3%)  and  pigeons  Columba 
(16.5%),  while  all  passerines  combined  constituted  about  43%  (table  1).  The 
largest  species  was  Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser,  unsuccessfully  pursued  and  struck 
by  a juvenile.  Northern  Lapwings  Vanellus  vanellus  were  the  most  commonly 
attacked  wader  (12%),  but  there  was  no  seasonal  variation  between  August- 
November  and  December-March.  Peregrine  Falcons  attacked  a slightly  greater 
number  of  domesticated  Rock  Doves  Columba  livia  (11)  than  of  Wood  Pigeons 
C.  palumbus  (eight),  but  with  some  seasonal  variation:  in  August-November  more 
attacks  were  made  on  Rock  Doves  (six)  than  on  Wood  Pigeons  (two),  but  the 
reverse  occurred  in  December-January,  when  five  were  on  Wood  Pigeons  and 
three  on  domesticated  Rock  Doves. 

R.  C.  Dickson 

Lisrnore,  New  Luce,  Newton  Stewart,  Wigtownshire  DG8  OAJ 
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Common,  Black-headed  and  Mediterranean  Gulls  plunge-diving 

P.  I.  Morris’s  note  on  Black-headed  Larus  ridibundus  and  Common  Gulls  L.  canus 
plunge-diving  for  leaves  {Brit.  Birds  86:  94)  recalls  the  following.  On  at  least  five 
occasions  during  September  1992,  at  Alresford  Pond,  near  Winchester, 
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Hampshire,  I watched  small  numbers  of  both  species  engage  in  the  same  activity 
This  was  usuaUy  carried  out  in  groups  of  10-40  gulls,  and  at  times  reached  a pitch 
almost  of  frenzy,  with  aggressive  behaviour  frequent  in  interactions  between 
individuals;  plunge-diving  usually  lasted  10-15  minutes  before  the  gulls  began 
bathing,  prior  to  dispersal  at  dusk.  On  23rd  September,  a first-winter 
Mediterranean  Gull  L.  melanocephalus  spent  ten  minutes  plunge-diving,  together 
with  about  12  Common  and  five  Black-headed  Gulls,  and  for  several  minutes 
swam  around  with  a single  dead  leaf  in  its  bill.  I conjectured  at  the  time  that  the 
behaviour  was  probably  associated  with  a food  source  obtainable  among  the  dead 
leaves  and  rich  silt  of  the  lake  bed,  this  perhaps  explaining  why  plunge-diving  was 
always  concentrated  in  the  same  area  of  the  lake. 

I had  never  seen  this  behaviour  at  the  site  before,  despite  almost  daily  visits  to 
the  autumn  gull  roost  over  the  previous  three  years. 

Guy  Thompson 

1 Abbey  Hill  Road,  Winchester,  Hampshire  S023  7 AT 

Wood  Pigeon  remaining  in  tree  during  felling 
In  the  late  afternoon  on  11th  October  1993,  my  neighbour  and  I felled  a 9-m- 
tall  Leyland  Cypress  Cupressocyparis  leylandii.  A few  minutes  after  the  tree  had 
fallen,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  heavy  flapping  sounds  from  the  now  horizontal 
canopy  and,  on  investigation,  we  saw  an  adult  Wood  Pigeon  Columba  palumbus 
penned  in  among  the  smaller  branches;  we  released  it,  and  it  immediately  flew 
off.  We  continued  stripping  the  branches  from  the  trunk,  and  soon  heard 
flapping  sounds  again  in  the  canopy,  where  this  time  we  found  a fledgling  Wood 
Pigeon  trapped  beneath  a nest  of  twigs  and  rootlets  (I  had  not  previously  been 
aware  of  the  nest’s  existence):  I gently  removed  the  nest  and  attempted  to  reach 
the  bird,  but  it  escaped  across  the  lawn  and  disappeared  beneath  a thick  hedge. 
Neither  the  adult  nor  the  fledgling  were  seen  again  that  day,  but  the  next 
morning  I was  relieved  to  see  the  fledgling  on  the  lawn,  soon  joined  by  its  parent, 
both  apparently  none  the  worse  for  the  experience.  The  two  then  flew  to  the  top 
of  a nearby  wooden  fence,  where  the  adult  tapped  at  the  youngster’s  beak  to 
stimulate  feeding. 

What  astonished  me  was  that  a species  normally  so  nervous  when  in  close 
proximity  to  human  beings  stayed  with  its  offspring  through  the  felling 
operation — with  a man  up  a ladder  fixing  a rope,  heavy  chopping,  vibrations  and 
noisy  sawing — and  then  remained  by  the  fledgling’s  side  even  as  the  tree  crashed 
to  the  ground. 

James  Wiihe 

29  Florida  Fields,  Castle  Cary,  Somerset  BA7  7DL 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Derek  Goodwin  has  commented:  ‘It  seems  very  odd  that 
the  adult  had  not  fled.  I am  especially  astonished  that  it  did  not  flee  when  the  man 
climbed  (by  ladder)  up  the  tree,  though  perhaps  its  being  in  thick  cover  (bird  and 
people  mutually  invisible?)  was  a major  factor.  I have  noticed  that  even  wild  (i.e. 
not  town  or  suburban)  Wood  Pigeons  often  sit  very  close  if  the  approaching 
human  has  not  seen  them,  but  flee  the  nest  the  moment  he  or  she  does.  The  same 
is  often  true  for  other  pigeon  species.  The  author  implies  that  Wood  Pigeons  in 
the  area  are  all  shy  of  Man,  or  else  I might  question  this.  I have  never  seen 
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behaviour  I would  describe  as  “tapping”  at  the  beak  of  the  youngster  to  stimulate 
feeding,  as  distinct  from  gently  grasping  the  bill  (the  method  used  by  adults  of  all 
pigeon  species  when  wishing  to  feed  young,  and  that  only  with  small  nestlings  as 
a rule).’ 

Observed  winter  feeding  rate  of  Common  Kingfisher 
On  two  occasions  in  recent  years,  we  have  been  able  to  make  detailed  obser- 
vations on  the  winter  feeding  rate  of  Common  Kingfishers  Alcedo  atthis  in  the 
Derwent  Walk  Country  Park,  Tyne  & Wear.  First,  on  22nd  November  1992, 
a male  Common  Kingfisher  was  observed  for  a period  of  approximately  2V2 
hours  as  it  fished  and  rested  near  the  pond  in  front  of  the  hide.  During  this 
period,  it  was  seen  to  catch  13  fish  (at  5.2  per  hour)  which,  from  the  views 
obtained,  and  from  knowledge  of  the  fish  fauna  of  the  pond,  were  almost  cer- 
tainly Three-spined  Sticklebacks  Gasterosteus  aculeatus.  The  rate  of  fishing 
was  not  constant,  but  occurred  in  bursts,  in  one  of  which  at  least  four  fish 
were  caught  and  consumed  within  approximately  ten  minutes;  between 
fishing  bouts,  the  kingfisher  rested  in  a small  wHlow  Salix.  All  of  the  fish 
caught  were  estimated  to  be  over  4 cm  in  length,  and  two  or  three  were  at 
least  6 cm.  Assuming  an  average  weight  for  the  fish  of  2.01  g each  (estimated 
from  a sample  of  ten  caught  in  the  pond:  the  smallest  being  3.5  cm  and  1.0 
g,  the  largest  7.6  cm  and  6.2  g),  the  kingfisher  consumed  at  least  26.13  g of 
fish  in  less  than  150  minutes. 

On  the  second  occasion,  at  the  same  locality,  on  18th  February  1996,  a 
male  Common  Kingfisher  caught  a minimum  of  39  fish  during  09:30-14:42 
GMT  (7.8  per  hour).  The  highest  capture  rate  occurred  during  12:01-12:30, 
when  ten  fish  were  caught,  the  shortest  period  between  captures  being  40 
seconds.  The  average  length  of  fish  caught  was  estimated  (by  comparison 
with  the  bird’s  bill)  to  be  3.5-4  cm.  Assuming  a weight  of  at  least  1 g for 
these  fish  (from  the  fish-sampling  done  previously),  it  would  appear  that  this 
individual  consumed  a minimum  of  39  g of  fish  over  the  5 ‘4  hours  it  was 
under  observation. 

The  average  weight  of  four  Common  Kingfishers  caught  by  the  Durham 
Ringing  Group  during  1989-93,  in  the  Tyne  & Wear  area,  was  40.86  g;  the 
three  females  averaging  slightly  more  (41.65  g)  than  the  single  male  (37.4  g); 
Fry  et  al.  (1992,  Kingfishers,  Bee-eaters  and  Rollers)  gave  ranges  of  37-42  g for 
males  and  34-44  g for  females.  Assuming  that  these  Common  Kingfishers 
were  of  average  weight  for  the  local  population,  they  consumed  approximately 
62.73%  and  90.44%  of  their  body  weight,  respectively,  in  these  relatively  short 
periods  of  time.  David  Boag,  in  Fry  et  al.  (1992),  reported  that  one  individual 
consumed  13-21  Minnows  Phoxinus  phoxinus  daily,  the  average  intake  being 
46  g.  Despite  this  relatively  large  recorded  intake,  26  g in  2V2  hours  and  39  g 
in  5'4  hours,  respectively,  seem  unusually  high  feeding  rates. 

Lindsay  Rf.wcastle,  Keith  Bowey  and  Stephen  Westerberg 
7 May  Avenue,  Winlaton  Mill,  Tyne  & Wear  NE2I  6SF 


Juvenile  Green  Woodpecker  eating  spider’s  web 

At  13.00  GMT  on  30th  July  1993,  at  West  Bagborough,  Taunton,  Somerset,  I was 
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watching  a juvenile  Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis,  accompanied  by  a presumed 
parent,  feeding  on  ants  on  a garden  lawn.  The  juvenile  suddenly  flew  from  the 
lawn  to  cling  to  the  trunk  of  a Japanese  Cherry  Pmnus  serrulata  just  below  a large 
orb  web,  probably  that  of  the  spider  Araneus  diadematus,  which  was  attached  in 
the  angle  between  the  trunk  and  a branch.  Through  binoculars,  I saw  the 
woodpecker  opening  and  closing  its  bill  and  protruding  its  tongue  into  the  web, 
m which  three  or  four  large  insects  were  trapped  (presumably,  some  smaUer  prey 
items  were  also  present);  gradually,  it  swallowed  the  whole  web,  including  trapped 
items,  and  then  flew  off.  It  is  difficult  to  say  if  the  bird’s  intention  was  to  eat  the 
web  itself  or  the  trapped  insects.  I know  of  no  account  of  similar  behaviour  by  a 
Green  Woodpecker. 

A.  P.  R4DFORD 

Crossways  Cottage,  West  Bagborough,  Taunton,  Somerset  TA4  3BG 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  David  A.  Christie  has  commented:  ‘I  have  not  seen  this 
behaviour  myself,  but  it  is  not  greatly  surprising  for  this  species.  Green 
Woodpeckers,  as  well  as  other  largely  terrestrial  woodpeckers,  are  likely  to  go  for 
any  suitable  insect  which  they  happen  across  (I  suspect  that  this  is  particularly 
true  of  juveniles).’ 


Nocturnal  feeding  by  Barn  Swallows  and  House  Martins 
At  about  23.00  hours  on  9th  August  1991,  in  the  Natural  Park  of  Monfragiie, 
Spain,  we  watched  a total  of  about  500  Barn  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  and 
House  Martins  Delichon  urbica  for  about  1 5 minutes  at  a roost  on  the  dam  wall 
of  the  Tietar  river.  They  flew  towards  the  lamps  to  catch  insects  attracted  by  the 
artificial  lights.  Similar  behaviour  has  been  recorded  for  the  Welcome  Swallow 
H.  neoxena  in  Australia  {Emu  66:  116).  Moreover,  Barn  Swallows  nesting  beside 
an  artificial  light  were  seen  to  feed  their  young  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  {B\X'P, 
vol.  5). 

Fabrizio  Bulgarini  and  AIarta  Visentin 

SROPU,  clo  Oasi  Naturale  WWF  ‘Bosco  di  Palo’,  Via  Palo  Laziak  2,  00055 
Ladispoli  (Roma),  Italy 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  An  earlier  note  described  a single  Bam  Swallow  feeding  at 
night  above  a street  lamp  in  Wales  (Brit.  Birds  69:  309-310). 

Pied  Wagtail  and  Barn  Swallow  colliding  in  flight 

At  about  09.30  GMl’  on  6th  September  1993,  at  Burwell,  Cambridgeshire,  I was 
watching  juvenile  Barn  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  hawking  insects  above  the  cricket 
ground.  Four  young  Pied  Wagtails  Motacilla  alba  were  miming  after  insects, 
seemingly  oblivious  to  the  faster  bird  traffic  just  above  them.  One  ventured  on  to 
the  central  playing  square,  at  which  point  the  swallow  numbers  seemed 
momentarily  to  increase  (a  fly  swarm?):  the  wagtail  became  agitated  and 
attempted  to  mn  back  to  its  companions  in  the  outfield;  as  one  swallow  swooped 
low  quite  close  to  it,  it  took  flight,  and  the  swallow,  attempting  to  veer  away, 
clipped  the  wagtail’s  body,  knocking  it  to  the  ground.  The  wagtail,  50-60  cm  in 
the  air  when  stmck,  did  not  seem  to  hit  the  ground  with  any  force,  while  the 
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swallow  continued  on  its  flight,  seemingly  unharmed.  The  wagtail  stood  still  for 
a few  seconds,  before  making  its  way  to  the  outfield  to  join  its  companions. 

C.  John  Huh 

Bam  House,  Kingston,  Cambiidge  CB3  7NL 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Mid-air  collisions  occur  less  frequently  than  might  be 
expected,  and  we  are  unaware  of  any  detailed  documentation. 


Ring  Ouzel  rapidly  rebuilding  nest 

In  1993,  in  the  upper  Breamish  valley,  Northumberland,  at  an  altitude  of  300  m, 
a pair  of  Ring  Ouzels  Turdus  torquatus  nested  about  1 m above  ground  in  a single 
cotoneaster  Cotoneaster  growing  next  to  an  outbuilding  of  a farm.  On  14th  May, 
the  nest  contained  five  young  about  four  days  old.  On  the  next  day,  after  an 
unseasonal  heavy  overnight  fall  of  snow,  the  nest  cup  and  contents  were  found 
on  the  ground,  having  been  dislodged  by  the  weight  of  snow  spreading  and 
separating  the  branches.  A rapid  thaw  set  in  during  that  morning,  however,  and 
by  noon  the  female  was  observ^ed  collecting  coarse  nest  material  from  the  base  of 
the  original  nest  and  carrying  this  some  10  m to  a new  site  about  1 m up  in  a 
cotoneaster  hedge  beside  the  wall  of  the  main  dwelling.  This  activity  continued 
throughout  the  day,  during  which  time  the  majority  of  the  original  nest  base  was 
transferred.  On  16th,  all  snow  in  the  immediate  area  had  melted,  making  the  now 
empty  and  displaced  nest  cup  highly  visible;  throughout  the  day,  the  female 
disassembled  the  cup,  incorporating  the  material  into  the  new  nest,  which  was 
complete  on  17th  May,  when  a single  egg  was  recorded  at  10.00  GME.  Four 
further  eggs  were  laid,  all  five  hatching  on  4th  June,  and  five  young  fledged  on 
19th  June.  At  no  time  was  the  male  seen  carrying  any  nest  material. 

Phthr  D.  Rosli 

49  Wansdyke,  Lancaster  Park,  Morpeth,  Northumberland  NU61  3RA 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  The  disassembly  of  the  old  nest  and  the  speed  of  re-laying 
are  equally  interesting.  The  possibility  that  a second  female  was  involved  seems 
remote. 

Twin  nests  of  Blackbird 

In  October  1993,  Norman  Edmonds  sent  me  what  I can  best  describe  as  a pair 
of  ‘Siamese-twin’  nests.  This  consisted  of  two  nests  of  Blackbirds  Turdus  rnemla 
pressed  together  and  joined  physically,  like  human  Siamese  twins;  pieces  of  string 
and  bent  Agrostis  had  been  worked  into  both  nests.  They  had  been  built  in  a 
cypress,  where  it  was  not  easy  to  observe  the  birds  closely  without  danger  of 
disturbing  them,  but  Mr  Edmonds  was  able  to  see  that  the  nests  were  built  by 
two  hen  Blackbirds,  both  of  which  later  sat  side  by  side  on  their  respective  nests, 
with  a single  male  in  attendance. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  tliis  ‘double  nest’  and  the  relationship 
between  the  builders  are  unique.  Bigamy  has  rarely  been  recorded  for  the 
Blackbird  (BWP,  vol.  5),  and  in  such  instances  the  two  females  are  likely  to  be 
aggressive  towards  each  other  and  to  divide  the  male’s  territory'  between  them. 
The  only  comparable  record  of  which  I am  aware  was  published  in  The  Daily 
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Telegraph  in  1967;  two  female  Blackbirds  shared  incubation  at  one  nest  containing 
eight  eggs,  not  only  living  peaceably,  but  also  with  two  males  involved  in  the 
relationship;  the  latter  fed  and  sang  in  close  proximity,  and  both  brought  food  to 
whichever  female  was  on  the  nest  at  the  time. 

Robert  Burton 

80  Caxton  End,  Eltisley,  Huntingdon,  Cambridgeshire  PE19  4TJ 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Dr  H.  Q.  P.  Crick  has  commented:  ‘This  certainly  is  a 
remarkable  observation  of  a normally  highly  territorial  species.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  many  species  can  become  facultatively  colonial  or 
polygamous  given  suitable  conditions.  Another  example  of  behavioural  flexibility 
by  Blackbirds  involved  two  males  helping  to  provision  the  nest  of  a single  female 
(Erard,  1990,  UOiseau  et  R.E.O.  60:  56-58).  The  best  example  of  flexibility  by 
a common  garden  bird  is  the  Hedge  Accentor  Prunella  rnodularis,  which  can  vary 
from  polyandry  (one  female  to  two  males),  through  monogamy,  to  polygyny 
(two  females  to  one  male)  and  even  polygynandry  (multiple  males  and  females 
in  one  group)  (Davies,  1987,  Brit.  Birds  80:  604-624).  Even  so,  it  is  very  rare 
for  two  nesting  Hedge  Accentors  to  tolerate  close  physical  proxirnity  to  each 
other’s  nest.  Nesting  in  such  close  proximity  might  be  expected  to  have  costs  in 
terms  of  increasing  predation  risk  (Chamberlain  et  al,  1995,  J.  Avian  Biol.  26: 
346-349),  especially  if  high  visiting  rates  made  the  nests  more  obvious  to  crows 
Corvus.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  the  outcomes  of  the  two 
Blackbird  nests.’ 


Blue  Tit  nest  with  27  eggs 

At  our  house  at  Acton  Hill,  London,  we  have  a bird  box  on  the  back  wall  which 
is  often  used  by  Blue  Tits  Pams  caemleus  for  nesting.  In  1993,  we  watched  as  the 
nest  was  built  and  as  the  male  brought  food,  but  were  conscious  that  there  was 
no  twittering  from  nestlings,  and  we  did  not  wimess  the  departure  of  the  young. 
As  we  have  done  each  year,  we  waited  a while  before  dismantlmg  the  box  to  clean 
it  out,  when  we  have  usually  had  to  dispose  of  a damaged  nest  and,  on  a couple 
of  occasions,  a dead  bird.  In  1993,  however,  we  were  greatly  surprised  when,  on 
opening  the  box,  we  found  a complete  nest  containing  27  eggs,  all  perfect.  We 
could  not  explain  this,  as  we  feel  certain  that  no  bird  would  lay  so  many  eggs. 
Marjorie  E.  Parker 

347  Uxbridge  Road,  Acton  Hill,  London  W3  9RH 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  The  Behaviour  Notes  Panel  considered  the  possibility  of 
two  or  three  females  laying  in  the  same  nest,  the  incubating  bird  being  unable  to 
keep  so  many  eggs  warm  (so  none  hatched),  or  one  female  laying  successive 
infertile  clutches.  Professor  C.  M.  Perrins  has  commented:  ‘Interesting  indeed!  As 
with  a number  of  other  species,  some  individuals  will  go  on  laying  for  quite  long 
periods,  but  27  eggs  seems  an  extreme.  We  have  had  a Great  Tit  P.  major  nest 
with  19  eggs  which  I suspect  were  from  just  a single  female  because,  although 
only  weekly  checks  were  made,  the  clutch  size  increased  by  seven  eggs  a week. 
Another  explanation  for  large  “apparent  clutches”  is  if  the  female  stops  laying  for 
some  reason  (perhaps  because  she  thinks  she  has  finished  the  clutch,  or  perhaps 
because  it  becomes  very  cold  and  she  stops  before  completion);  if  she  then  starts 
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again,  she  may  well  lay  another  full  clutch,  although  this  will  not  result  in  27  eggs 
unless  she  has  two  breaks.  Without  the  day-to-day  laying  pattern  we  cannot  really 
go  much  further.  In  short,  I would  not  absolutely  rule  out  a single  Blue  Tit  laying 
27  eggs,  though  the  only  way  to  be  sure  would  be  if  the  addition  to  the  clutch 
never  exceeded  one  per  day;  but  it  does  look  likely  that  a second  female  was 
involved  as  well.  Since  the  average  clutch  in  gardens  in  London  would  not 
normally  exceed  ten,  however,  something  abnormal  went  on  even  if  there  were 
two  females.’ 

Carrion  Crows  catching  waders 

During  2,557  hours  of  observation  at  the  Tyninghame  estuary,  southeast 
Scotiand,  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  were  seen  to  make  occasional 
raptor-like  attacks  on  waders.  A crow  would  fly  low  to  the  ground,  rapidly 
accelerating  towards  a single  wader  or  flock  of  waders,  or  would  suddenly 
stoop  at  a wader  from  a low,  slow  flight  overhead;  the  waders  responded  by 
flying,  and  were  frequently  pursued  by  the  crow  in  close,  tail-chasing  flight 
for  up  to  30  seconds.  Of  24  attacks  on  Common  Redshanks  Tringa  totanus, 
two  resulted  in  capture:  the  crow  grabbed  the  wader’s  wing  in  flight  and 
dragged  it  to  the  ground.  Of  five  attacks  on  Dunlins  Calidris  alpina,  one  was 
successful:  a pair  of  crows  chased  a flying  Dunlin,  capturing  it  as  it  dived  into 
a creek  (see  Cresswell  1993).  On  four  additional  occasions  when  a pair  of 
Carrion  Crows  attempted  to  rob  a Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus 
carrying  a Redshank,  the  prey  was  dropped  alive  and  flew  away  strongly;  the 
crows  pursued  it  and  caught  it  by  grabbing  a wing,  once  after  a 23-second 
chase.  All  captures  were  made  with  the  bill,  and  the  prey  was  occasionally 
carried  several  hundred  metres  in  this  way.  All  kills  observed  were  during  cold 
weather,  when  the  waders  may  have  been  weakened  by  starvation,  but  the 
three  waders  seen  to  be  captured  (without  a raptor  involved)  flew  away 
strongly  during  the  chase.  Crow  attacks  on  waders  are  not  unknown  (e.g. 
Tinbergen  1953),  but  such  raptor-like  behaviour  has  not  previously  been 
quantified. 

IT.  Cresswell 

Applied  Ornithology  Unit,  DEEB,  IBLS,  Glasgow  University,  Glasgow  Gi2  8QQ 
References 

Cressweli.,  W.  1993.  Escape  responses  by  Redshank  {Tringa  totanus)  on  attack  by  avian 
predators.  Anirn.  Behaviour  AT \ 433-442. 

Tinbergen,  N.  1953.  Carrion  Crow  striking  Lapwing  in  the  air.  Brit.  Birds  66:  377. 

EDITORIAL  COMMEN'F  Carrion  Crows  were  recorded  killing  a total  of  at  least 
nine  Northern  Lapwings  Vanellus  vanellus  in  November  1992  in 
Northamptonshire  (Brit.  Birds  89:  278-279),  but  only  one  of  these  was 
plucked  and  eaten;  in  that  instance,  the  behaviour  probably  involved,  in  part, 
redirected  aggression  by  rival  pairs  of  crows. 

Caching  behaviour  of  Carrion  Crows 

During  a recent  study  of  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus  hunting 
Common  Redshanks  Tringa  totanus  on  tire  Tyninghame  estuary,  southeast 
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Scotland  (Cresswell  1993),  several  observations  were  made  of  two  Carrion 
Crows  Corvus  corone  caching  prey  after  having  robbed  a sparrowhawk.  In  14 
instances  of  such  kleptoparasitism,  caching  was  observed  on  six  occasions 
(43%).  One  of  the  crows  would  feed  exclusively  on  the  redshank,  and 
occasionally  fly  off  to  cache  pieces;  while  the  dominant  feeder  was  away,  the 
second  crow  fed.  Only  once  did  both  crows  cache  food  at  the  same  time.  When 
caching  food,  a crow  flew  off  with  a bulging  crop  to  a distance  of  10-100  m;  it 
then  regurgitated  or  placed  the  food  about  2-3  cm  into  the  turf  of  the  saltmarsh 
area,  before  returning  to  the  prey  and  repeating  the  process,  using  a different 
location  each  time.  Caching  sites  were  separated  by  2-10  m,  and  a maximum 
of  five  sites  was  recorded  per  kHl.  A pair  of  crows  took  about  ten  minutes  to 
eat  and/or  cache  a redshank,  leaving  only  the  head,  skeleton,  legs,  wings,  gizzard 
and  intestines.  Four  instances  of  caching  were  observed  in  December  and 
January,  and  only  two  in  November  and  February,  but  many  more  Common 
Redshanks  were  killed  by  European  Sparrowhawks  in  December-January  (and 
were  thus  available  for  crows)  compared  with  other  months  (Cresswell  & 
Whitfield  1994). 

Caching  by  crows  has  been  well  documented  (e.g.  Simmons  1968,  1970),  but 
its  frequency  has  not  previously  been  estimated.  My  observations  suggest  that,  at 
least  when  feeding  on  large  prey,  Carrion  Crows  may  cache  frequently.  This 
behaviour  allows  the  crows  to  be  effective  kleptoparasites  or  predators  at  aU  times, 
limited  only  by  the  apparently  short  time  it  takes  them  to  bury  the  food. 

W.  Cresswell 

Applied  Ornithology  Unit,  DEEB,  IBLS,  Glasgow  University,  Glasgow  G12  8QQ 
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Do  Common  Starlings  avoid  wasps? 

In  my  garden  at  BexhiU-on-Sea,  East  Sussex,  I frequently  affix  to  the  clothes- 
drying  line  a chicken  carcase  or  other  leftovers.  The  food  is  usually  taken  by 
Common  Starlings  Stumus  vulgaris,  which  normally  arrive  within  minutes  of  its 
being  fixed  in  position.  At  the  end  of  October  1993,  however,  a leg  of  lamb  was 
attended  by  10-15  Common  Wasps  Vespula  vulgaris  from  dawn  to  dusk,  and 
during  their  presence  I saw  no  starlings  at  the  food.  That  birds  are  at  risk  of  being 
stung  by  wasps  seems  unlikely,  but  what  other  explanation  was  there  for  their 
absence?  The  Common  Starlings  continued  to  visit  after  the  wasps  had 
disappeared. 

Derek  Crawley 

67a  Grange  Court  Drive,  Bexhill-on-Sea,  East  Sussex  TN39  4AY 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Derek  Goodwin  has  commented:  ‘The  specific  behaviour 
used  by  bee-eaters  Merops  and  Eurasian  Jays  Garrulus  glandarius  when  catching 
and  eating  wasps  and  the  dense,  scale-like  facial  feathers  of  honey-buzzards  Pemis 
surely  must  indicate  that  birds  are  at  some  risk  from  wasp  stings.’  In  the  light  of 
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this  and  the  above  observation,  it  is  interesting,  therefore,  that  Common  Starlings 
have  been  recorded  eating  adult  social  wasps  (Vespidae)  {Brit.  Birds  67:  221-229; 
BWP  vol.  8). 

House  Sparrows,  Chaffinch  and  Spotted  Flycatchers  eating 
damselflies 

For  several  summers,  I have  noticed  House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus  catching 
Banded  Demoiselles  Calopteryx  splendens  in  flight.  This  damselfly  is  very  plentiful 
in  the  slow-flowing  parts  of  the  River  Ivel  in  Bedfordshire,  where,  in  June  1992, 
I counted  over  100  males  within  a 10-m  stretch.  The  male,  with  metallic 
blue-green  wing  markings,  maintains  a territory  by  flying  usually  about  50  cm 
above  the  water.  When  displaying  close  to  the  water,  the  damselflies  seem  to  be 
safe  from  the  attentions  of  sparrows,  but  when  3 m or  more  above  the  bank  they 
become  vulnerable:  the  sparrows  hover  behind  and  lunge  clumsily  after  them 
(with  an  apparent  25%  success  rate),  grasping  the  insect’s  thorax  in  their  bill  and 
carrying  it  to  a perch  or  the  ground,  where  the  prey  is  beaten  against  the  hard 
surface  to  remove  its  wings.  On  4th  June  1992, 1 discovered  1 1 wings  in  one  place 
on  a garden  path,  which  may  suggest  an  habitual  ‘anvil’.  Female  demoiselles  have 
clear  greenish  wings  and  are  less  obvious  than  the  males;  they  are  taken  by 
sparrows,  but  apparently  less  frequently. 

On  23rd  June  1992, 1 saw  a male  Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs  hovering  in  ultimately 
successful  pursuit  of  a male  Banded  Demoiselle;  on  the  following  day,  a male 
Chaffinch  took  two  Banded  Demoiselles,  one  of  each  sex.  In  overcast  weather  on 
9th  July  1992,  despite  few  damselflies  flying,  a pair  of  Spotted  Flycatchers 
Musdcapa  striata  feeding  two  recently  fledged  young  brought  three  female  Banded 
Demoiselles  and  a Blue-tailed  Damselfly  Ischnura  elegans  in  eight  minutes;  unlike  the 
sparrows,  the  young  flycatchers  consumed  the  whole  of  the  damselflies. 

As  predators  that  hunt  by  sight,  the  damselflies’  performance  must  be 
enhanced  by  their  ability  effectively  to  remain  stationary  in  flight.  As  prey,  this 
becomes  a disadvantage,  enabling  relatively  inept  hoverers  such  as  House 
Sparrows  to  catch  them.  I have  seen  only  hovering  damselflies  caught  by  birds. 
NicHoiAS  Hammond 
30  Ivel  Road,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI  9 I BA 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  House  Sparrows  have  been  noted  sallying  from  trees  to  take 
Blue-tailed  Damselflies  rising  in  the  air  after  emergence  {Brit.  Birds  42:  85);  and 
a Robin  Erithacus  rubecula  was  said  to  take  damselflies,  and  also  to  eat  the  wings, 
though  the  capture  method  was  not  described  {Brit.  Birds  48:  59).  illTP  (vol.  6) 
refers  to  damselflies  as  food  of  Spotted  Flycatchers. 
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Identification  of  Y ellow-legged 
Gulls  in  Britain 

Part  2 

Martin  Garner,  David  Quinn  and  Bob  Glover 

ABSTRACT  Throughout  the  preparation  of  the  earlier  paper, 
‘Identification  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  in  Britain’  (Garner  & 
Quinn,  Brit.  Birds  90:  25-62),  referred  to  here  as  part  1,  it  was 
our  intention  to  publish  subsequently  a series  of  photographs 
further  to  illustrate  identification  aspects  of  these  variable  (in 
both  their  outward  appearance  and  geographical  origin)  large 
gulls  occurring  in  Britain.  Here,  we  have  aimed  to  provide  not 
only  a photographic  representation  of  the  range  of 
Yellow-legged  Gulls  Lams  cachinnans  that  we  have  observed, 
mainly  at  a study  site  at  Mucking,  Essex,  but  also  a wider 
reference  base  by  including  comparative  examples  of  Herring 
L.  argentatus  and  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  L.  fuscus,  as  well 
as  Yellow-legged  Gulls  photographed  in  other  countries. 


Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Bob  Glover,  who  accompanied  MG  and  DQ  in  1996 
to  the  Essex  site,  we  now  have  a collection  of  important  photographs  of  the 
nominate  race  of  Yellow-legged  Gull  Lams  cachinnans  cachinnans  in  Britain,  of 
which  a selection  is  reproduced  here. 

The  brief  captions  to  each  photograph  are  intended  to  highlight  key 
identification  features  and  to  include,  in  some  instances,  brief  explanations  of 
salient  points.  Owing  to  their  essential  brevity,  the  comments  may  appear  to 
be  somewhat  generalised,  but  we  should  like  to  stress  that  they  are  written  to 
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augment  and  not  to  replace  part  1,  where  the  wider  and  more  complex 
identification  issues  are  discussed  in  detail.  We  also  wish  to  emphasise  that 
most  of  the  individuals  illustrated  here  were  identified  in  the  field  by  careful 
observation  and  scrutiny  of  a full  combination  of  plumage  and  structural 
characteristics,  not  all  of  which  are  always  apparent  in  a single  image. 

For  convenience,  we  again  use  the  term  cachinncms  to  refer  to  the  nominate 
or  ‘steppe  race’  of  Yellow-legged  Gull  and,  similarly,  michahellis  for  the 
Mediterranean  race  of  Yellow-legged  Gull  Lams  (cachinnans)  michahellis.  Races 
of  Herring  Gull  L.  argentatus  and  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  L.  fuscus  are 
usually  similarly  referred  to  in  the  captions  only  by  their  subspecific  scientific 
names  (e.g.  argenteus,  argentatus,  smithsonianus,  fuscus,  graellsii). 

Breeding  biology  and  taxonomy 

The  most  recent  contribution  on  the  taxonomy  of  Lams  cachinnans! michahellis 
is  that  by  Klein  & Buchheim  (1997).  At  a site  on  the  western  Black  Sea  coast, 
they  discovered  that  Yellow-legged  Gulls  corresponding  closely  to  the 
phenotypes  of  cachinnans  and  michahellis  did  not  interbreed.  Differences 
occurred  in  nest-site  characteristics  (‘’michahellis’’  were  roof-top  breeders, 
whereas  ‘cachinnans’’  chose  to  breed  on  islets  in  temporary  coastal  lagoons)  and 
in  calls  and  postures  during  the  long-call  display  (‘michahellis’  exhibited  no 
wing-lifting,  unlike  ‘cachinnans’,  which  often  fully  extended  the  wings  ‘in 
albatross  fashion’),  suggesting  that  the  two  behave  as  distinct  species  in  this 
particular  zone  of  contact. 

Although  there  is,  as  yet,  no  clear  consensus  on  the  taxonomic  treatment  of 
michahellis  and  cachinnans,  at  least  in  the  field  the  two  forms  appear  as  distinct 
taxa  which  can  be  distinguished  at  all  ages  by  plumage,  structure  and  bare-part 
characters.  These,  combined  with  differences  in  long-call  display  and  choice  of 
breeding  habitat  (and  resulting  breeding  isolation),  amount  to  a strong 
argument  for  considering  them  as  distinct  taxonomic  species. 

Discussion 

Whilst  the  results  of  our  field  observations  lack  the  ultimate  evidence  from 
ringed  gulls  of  known  origin  and  age — central  to  the  success  of  the  work  by 
Klein  (1994) — there  are  clear  parallels  between  the  cachinnans  we  have 
observed  and  those  described  by  Klein  (1994),  Gruber  (1995)  and  Jonsson 
(1996).  Through  photographs  (only  a selection  of  which  are  published  in  this 
paper),  field  notes,  drawings  and  video  footage,  we  feel  that  we  now  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  establish  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  the  occurrence  of 
Lams  (c.)  cachinnans  in  Britain.  Furthermore,  firm  evidence  of  Yellow-legged 
Gulls  recovered  in  England  from  Mediterranean  coasts  of  France,  Italy  and 
Portugal  suggests  that  Yellow-legged  Gulls  representing  a variety  of  breeding 
populations  from  across  their  range  may  visit  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  is  an 
additional  possibility:  if  Yellow-legged  Gulls  observed  on  eastern  coasts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  of  the  form  atlantis  from  the  Azores  and 
Canary  Islands,  then  we  can  anticipate  its  discovery  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Indeed,  given  the  highly  pelagic  feeding  habits  of  atlantis  (Hamer  et  al.  1994; 
Moore  1996),  its  vagrancy  potential  should  not  be  underestimated. 
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► 96.  Adult  michahellis, 
Essex,  5th  October  1996 
{Bob  Glover).  Neat, 
compact  proportions,  par- 
ticularly of  head,  and 
blunt-tipped  thickish  bill, 
with  mid-slate  grey  upper- 
parts  contribute  to  typically 
‘smart’  appearance.  P9  and 
PIO  are  growing  and  not 
yet  visible  beyond  P8. 
Head-streaking  fine  and 
faint,  and  note  red  orbital 
ring. 

► 97.  Fourth-winter- 
type  cachinnans,  Essex, 
2nd  November  1996 
{Bob  Glover).  Duller 
bare-parts  than  plate  96, 
particularly  dark  amber 
eye  (blackish  at  distance). 
Bill  typical  of  near-adult: 
dull  with  blackish  sub- 
terminal mark.  Compare 
small  head  and  long  bill 
proportions  with  plate  96 
and  note  differences  in 
head/neck-streaking. 


► 98.  Adult  argentatus, 
Essex,  5th  October  1996 
{Bob  Glover).  Reddish 
orbital  ring,  dull  yellow 
legs,  upperpart  tone  and 
head-streaking  are  within 
normal  range  for 
michahellis.  The  strucmre/ 
jizz,  however,  is  different. 
Compare  primary  moult 
with  plate  96. 


^ 99.  Adult  argenteus, 
Scilly,  June  1994  {David 
Chapman).  Yellow  legs  of 
this  individual  could 
provide  a pitfall,  although 
all  other  aspects  of 
plumage/structure  are 
typical  of  argenteus.  Up  to 
eight  such  individuals 
were  observed  in  Northern 
Ireland  in  January-April 
1997. 
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100.  Juvenile/first- 
winter  niichahdlis,  Essex, 
7th  September  1996  {Bob 
Glover).  Strikingly  rusty- 
brown,  white-headed  in- 
dividual. Note  tertial 
pattern  and  early  presence 
of  first-winter  scapulars. 
Greater-covert  bar  is  at 
pale  end  of  range,  though 
still  becoming  darker  and 
more  solidly  marked 
towards  outer  wing. 


101.  Same  individual 
as  100.  Note  generally  dark 
underwing,  especially  dark- 
patterned  underwing- 
coverts  and  axillaries.  In 
addition,  undersides  of 
outer  primaries  obviously 
dark  (on  cachirmans,  this 
area  of  underwing  is  much 
paler  grey). 


102.  First-winter 
cachinnans,  Essex,  2nd 
November  1996  {Bob 
Glover).  Classic  individual. 
Note  especially  plain 
greyish  lower  scapulars 
(sometimes  more  obviously 
marked  with  daik  ‘anchors’)  • 
Characteristic  of  some 
first-year  cachinnam'.  very 
dark  stripe  along  base  of 
greater  coverts  is  set 
against  whitish  stripe  along 
tips. 


103.  Same  individual 
as  102.  General  paleness 
of  underwing-coverts  and 
axillaries,  with  limited 
amounts  of  dark  on  tips 
and  some  fine  subterminal 
markings,  are  good 
cachinnans  features,  com- 
bined with  other  plumage 
and  structural  qualities. 
Note  also  pale  grey 
underside  of  outer  pri- 
maries and  base  of  PIO. 
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► 104.  Juvenile/first- 
winter  michahellis,  Essex, 
7th  September  1996  (Bob 
Glover) . Colder-brown 
individual  than  100/101. 
Greater-covert  pattern  of 
half- dark/half-pale, 
restricted  pale  fringing  at 
tertial  tips  (already  visibly 
worn),  heavy,  blunt-tipped 
bill,  longish  primary-pro- 
jection, and  strong  build 
are  good  pointers  to 
michahellis. 

► 105.  Juvenile  cachinnam, 

Mecklenburg,  Germany, 
August  1996  (Mashaq 
Ahmed).  Light  build  and 
lean  head-proportions 
immediately  suggest 

cachinnans.  ‘Striped’  pattern 
of  greater  coverts  (see  102) 
and  very  dark  tertials  with 
white  ‘thumbnail’  at  tip  (and 
no  internal  markings)  are  a 
strong  cachinnans  com- 
bination. 


► 106.  Juvenile/first- 

winter  fuscus,  Essex, 

October  1996  (Bob 
Glover).  General  structure 
and  impression  are  typical 
of  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gull.  Note  uniformly  dark 
general  coloradon,  with 
mostly  dark  greater  coverts 
and  (typically  patterned) 
tertials  with  whitish 

markings  and  notches 
confined  to  area  towards 
tips. 


^ 107.  Juvenile/first- 

winter  argenteus,  Essex, 
October  1996  (Bob 
Glover).  Typical  Herring 
Gull  greater-covert  bar 
and  tertial  pattern.  Note 
more  pale  markings  in 
median  coverts  than 
michahellis  or  cachinnans', 
impression  of  shorter 
primary  projection; 

more-uniform  plumage 
coloration,  with  profuse 
head-  and  neck-  streaking. 
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108.  First-summer/ 
second-winter  michahellis, 
Essex,  7th  September 
1996  {Bob  Glover).  Note 
general  shape  and  structure 
of  head  and  body,  stout 
blunt-tipped  bill,  fine 
pencil-line  head-streaking, 
and  round  breast-side 
blotching.  Emerging  grey 
second-winter  scapulars 
darker  grey  than  argenteus. 
Note  relatively  early  growth 
of  new^  primaries. 


109.  First-winter/first- 
summer  cachinnans, 
Altwarmbiichen, 
Germany,  March  1996 
{Belief  Omber).  Very  worn 
appearance  of  w'ing- 
coverts  in  late  winter 
seems  to  be  more  common 
on  cachinnans,  as  does  ex- 
tensively pale  bill  base. 
Note  slim  structural 
features,  and  very'  w'hite 
head  and  underparts. 

110.  First-summer/ 
second-winter  graellsii, 
Merseyside,  September 
1990  {Steve  Young). 
Similarity  of  some  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls,  in 
their  first  and  second 
calendar  years,  to 
michahellis  can  be  con- 
fusing, but  note  that  old 
first-winter  scapulars,  and 
new  grey  second-w'inter 
feathers  create  duller  and 
more-uniform  appearance. 


111.  First-summer/ 
second-w'inter  argenteus, 
Essex,  October  1996 
(Bob  Glover).  Initial 
impression  of  rather  pale 
bird  (w'ith  mixture  of  pale 
and  mid  browms,  greys 
and  whites)  is  typical  of 
argenteus  at  this  age, 
lacking  obvious  light/dark 
contrast  in  plumage  of 
wtings  and  upperparts. 
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► 112.  Second- winter 
tnichahellis,  Essex,  5th 
October  1996  (Bob 
Glover).  Note  mid-grey 
mantle  and  grey  feathers 
scattered  amongst  median 
and  lesser  coverts. 
Despite  firmly  etched 
quality  of  dark  lines  and 
streaks  of  head,  ‘face’  and 
neck,  general  white 
ground  colour  of  head 
and  body  comes  through. 


► 113.  Second-winter 
cachinnans,  Essex,  2nd 
November  1996  (Bob 
Glover).  Slender  propor- 
tions, particularly  of  head 
and  bill,  blackish-looking 
eye  and  concentration  of 
thin  streaks  and  spots 
mainly  around  base  of 
hindneck  are  all  features 
of  cachinnans.  Open  wing 
revealed  all-white  under- 
wing-coverts  and  small 
whitish  mirror  on  PIO. 

^ 114.  Michahellis  moul- 
ting to  third-  or  fourth- 
winter,  Essex,  24th 
August  1996  (Bob  Glover). 
Upperpart  tone,  structure 
and  dull  yellow  legs  show 
well.  Note  dark  smudges 
around  eye,  thin  ‘pencil 
line’  head-  and  neck-streaks 
on  whitish  ground.  Eye 
dark-looking,  which  is  not 
uncommon  for  third-  and 
fourth-year-type 
michahellis. 


^ 115.  Second-summer/ 
third-winter-type 
cachinnans,  Essex,  24th 
August  1996  (Bob  Glover). 
Identifiable  almost  on  jizz 
and  structure  alone.  Note 
characteristic  hindneck- 
streaking, dark  eye,  very 
weak  colour  and  structure 
of  bUl,  and  long-looking 
legs. 
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■^116.  Adult  michahellis, 
Essex,  7th  September 
1996  {Bob  Glover). 
Normally  hidden  under 
the  tertials  on  the  folded 
wing,  the  broad  black 
band  of  P5  is  clearly 
visible  here.  This  in- 
dividual also  has  legs  that 
look  flesh-coloured,  with 
only  a faint  straw  wash. 


•^117.  Adult  cachinnans, 
Essex,  24th  August  1996 
{Bob  Glover).  Two  or  three 
old  outermost  primaries 
remain,  showing  long 
white  tip,  and  long  whitish 
inner  web  on  PIO  (visible 
on  far  wing).  Newly 
growing  black-banded  P5 
is  partially  obscured 
beneath  P4. 


118.  Adult  argentatus 
(same  individual  as  plate 
98),  Essex,  October  1996 
{Bob  Glover).  This  potent- 
ially confusing  individual, 
with  its  darker  grey  upper- 
parts,  reddish  orbital  ring 
and  dull  yellow  legs, 
reveals  a thin,  broken  black 
band  on  P5.  General 
shape  and  facial  character 
are  typical  of  Herring  Gull. 


■^119.  Adult  michahellis, 
Boulogne-sur-mer, 
France,  October  1994 
{J.  Kliinder).  Excellent 
example  of  michahellis 
structure,  head-streaking, 
bill  pattern  and  stage  of 
new  primary  growtli. 
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10  - 19  Apr  '98;  20  - 29  Nov  '98. 

ETHIOPIAN  ENDEMICS  - Debre  Libanos. 
Solulta.  Ankober.  Lakes.  Wondo  Guenet  & 

Bale  Mountains. 

28  Nov  - 7 Dec  '97;  20  Feb  - I Mar  '98; 

1 0 - 1 9 Apr  '98;  27  Nov  - 6 Dec  '98. 

INDIA  - Delhi.  Ranthambore  & Bharatpur. 

21  -29  Nov '97;  13-21  Feb '98; 

10  - 18  Apr  '98;  20  - 28  Nov  '98. 

NEPAL  - Chitwan.  Kosi  & Kathmandu  Valley. 
Departures  every  Friday  throughout  Jan  & Feb; 
8 - 1 7 May  '98. 

NEPAL  - THE  TRAGOPAN  TREK 

A 1 0-day  tour  including  Langtang  Valley  trek. 

I - 10  May '98;  15 -24  May '98. 

UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

1 2 - 1 9 Oct  '97;  29  Mar  - 5 Apr  '98; 

5 - 1 2 Apr  '98;  18-25  Oct  '98. 


These  action-packed,  long- 
haul  birding  tours  - each 
led  by  an  expert  local 
ornithologist  - offer  excellent 
value  for  money,  and 
outstanding  birding. 
If  you  would  like  further 
details  of  a particular  tour, 
please  call  us  now! 


N at  u retrek 

Chautara,  Bighton 
Nr.  Alresford 
Hampshire  S024  9RB 


Tel:  01962  733051 
Fax:  01962  733368 


^ 

Don’t  miss 

Naturetrel<;^  OUT  £990 

selection 


BIMONTHLY  )0URNAL  ON  FIELD  ORNITHOLOGY 


□ Excellent  papers  on  identification,  distribution, 
occurrence,  movements  and  behaviour  of  Palearc- 
tic  birds 

G Regular  contributions  on  Asian-Pacific  birds 
G Latest  news  on  rare  and  interesting  birds  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Western  Palearctic 
G Welt  produced  with  numerous  high  quality  colour 
photographs 

G Yearly  report  on  rare  birds  in  the  Netherlands 
G In  English  or  with  extensive  English  summaries 


For  information  or  a free  sample  issue,  write  to: 
Dutch  Birding,  Postbus  75611,  1070  AP  Amsterdam, 
The  Netherlands 

Subscribers  to  Dutch  Birding  can  claim  25%  off  a 
British  Birds  subscription 


‘Best  Days  with 
British  Birds’ 


The  most  exciting/frustrating/ 
enjoyable/memorable  days  of 
birdwatching  chosen  by  34 
famous  and  not-so-famous 
birdwatchers. 

Available  from  British  BirdShop. 
Now  only  £10.95. 


vii 


(D469) 


1 92  pages  ISBN  0 950847 1 3 '5. 


DF002 


When  it  comes  to  birdwatching,  the  choice  is  clear — Nikon. 
Again  in  1995,  we  won  awards  for  yet  another  breakthrough 
product,  the  Fieldscope  ED78  A. 

Now,  by  introducing  our  new  24x/30x  Wide  eyepiece,  we've 
taken  the  already  bright,  crisp  view  of  Nikon  Fieldscopes  to 
unprecedented  new  heights.  Eagerly  anticipated  by  birders 
everywhere,  this  eyepiece  not  only  helps  you  find  your 
favourite  falcon  faster,  its  expanded  field  of  view  marks  the 
beginning  of  a whole  new  era  in  birdwatching. 

It's  all  part  of  the  Nikon  tradition,  raising  the  benchmark  of 
optical  excellence  for  over  70  years. 

Check  out  our  full  line  of  birdwatching  products,  especially 
our  other  top-rated  model — 10x42SE  CF  binoculars.  Lighter, 
brighter  and  more  durable  than  ever,  they're  as  close  as  your 
local  dealer. 

With  this  much  to  see,  your  choice  is  clear.  Nikon. 


dscope  ED78  A 24X/30X  Wide  eyepiece 


^Winner  of  1994  Optical  Product 
Awards  from  Bird  Watching  magazin 


10X42SE  CF 


*Fieldscope  ED78  A voted  "top-rated 
telescope"  and  "recommended"  by  the 
readers  of  British  Birds  magazine. 


NIKON  UK  LTD.  (for  The  United  Kingdom  and  The  Republic  of  Ireland) 

380  RICHMOND  ROAD.  KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  SURREY  KT2  5PR 
TEL;  (0181)  541-4440  FAX;  (0181)  541-4584 
LITERATURE  LINE;  0645-005050  (local  call  only) 
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► 120.  Adult  niichahellis, 
Boulogne-sur-mer, 
France,  October  1994 
(J.  Kliinder) . Another 
excellent  example  of 
michahellis  strucmre,  head- 
streaking, bill  pattern  and 
stage  of  new  primary 
growth. 


► 121.  First-winter 

michahellis,  Essex,  2nd 
November  1996  {Bob 
Glover).  Note  whitish 
head,  dark  eye  smudges, 
and  area  of  nape- 
streaking. Contrasting 
with  pale  grey  scapulars, 
wing-coverts  are  very  dark 
brown.  Note  greater- 
covert  bar,  and  tertial 
pattern. 


^ 122.  First-winter/ 

first-summer  michahellis, 
Pas-de-Calais,  France, 
February  1997  {Anthony 
McGeehan).  With  wear 
and  fading,  feather  tracts 
become  less  well-defined. 
Contrast  of  scapulars  and 
wing-coverts  is,  never- 
theless, obvious,  as  are 
dark  tertials.  Note 
innermost  more-recent 
greater  coverts  with  bold 
pattern  of  transverse  bars. 


^ 123.  First-winter 

michahellis,  Pas-de-Calais, 
France,  February  1997 
{Anthony  McGeehan). 
Very  contrasting  black- 
and-white  tail  pattern  is 
eye-catching,  and  note 
rather  dark  upperwing 
surface  with  contrastingly 
paler  grey-looking  mantle 
and  scapulars. 


124.  First-winter 
michahellis,  Essex,  1 0th 
August  1996  {Martin 
Gamer).  Note  combina- 
tion of  build,  white  on 
head  and  underparts 
(apart  from  patches  of 
streaks  around  neck  and 
flanks)  and  blackish  tail- 
band  which  is  often  well- 
defined  and  ‘framed  in 
white’. 


125.  Comparison  of 
upperwing  and  scapular 
pattern  of  first-winter 
michahellis  and  first- 
winter  L.  ftiscus  (top), 
Gloucester  Landfill-site, 
20th  January  1997  {Peter 
Stewart).  Although  simil- 
arities can  be  seen,  note 
differences  in  scapular/ 
mantle  feathers  and 
greater  coverts. 


126.  Juvenile/first- 
winter  cachinnans,  Meck- 
lenburg, Germany, 
August  1996  {Mashaq 
Ahmed).  Strikingly  long 
and  slender-looking,  exag- 
gerated by  long  extremities 
of  bill,  legs  and  projecting 
primaries.  Note  remaining 
juvenile  scapulars  showing 
dark  centres,  often  witli 
broad  U-  or  V-shaped, 
paler,  chesmut  subterminal 
marks. 

127.  First-winter/first- 
summer  cachinnans, 
Altwarmbiichen, 
Germany,  March  1 996 
{Detlcf  Gmber).  Compared 
with  similar-aged  michahellis 
(plate  122),  greater-covert 
bar  (including  first-winter 
inners)  and  tcrtial  pattern 
are  basically  similar. 
Untidy  state  of  scapulars 
does  not  offer  any  useful 
pattern.  Note,  though, 
long,  slender  bill  shape. 
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► 128.  Juvenile/first- 

winter  cachinnans,  Meck- 
lenburg, Germany, 
August  1996  (Mashaq 
Ahmed).  Whiteness  of  this 
bird’s  head  contrasts 
sharply  with  heavy  streaks 
around  neck,  breast  and 
flanks.  Underwing-coverts 
mostly  pale,  and  vent  and 
undertail-coverts  white 
with  sparse  dark  spots. 
Tail-band  often  slighdy 
thinner  than  on  michahellis. 


► 129.  Second-winter 

cachinnans,  Altwarm- 
biichen,  Germany, 

October  1995  {Detlef 
Gruber).  This  bird  seems  to 
be  in  characteristic 
cachinnans  long-call  posture, 
with  wings  typically  raised, 
different  from  closed-wing 
posture  of  michahellis. 


► 130.  Second-summer/ 
third-winter  cachinnans 
(same  bird  as  plate  115), 
Essex,  24th  August  1996 
{Bob  Glover).  Significantly, 
large  guU  on  ridge  behind, 
in  this  photograph,  is  an 
adult  cachinnans',  soon  after 
this  photograph  was  taken, 
the  two  birds  were 
standing  side  by  side. 


^ 131.  First-winter 

argenteus! argentatus,  Essex, 
2nd  November  1996  {Bob 
Glover).  Unusually  pale 
Herring  Gull  with  very 
white  head  and  underparts. 
Potentially  confusing,  this 
gull  shows  a number  of 
Herring  Gull  features,  such 
as  mosdy  pale  greater- 
covert  pattern,  white- 
notched  and  fringed  tertials 
and  barred  undertail- 


coverts. 
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^ 132.  First-winter 

argenteus,  Northern 
Ireland,  21st  February 
1997  {Anthony  AicGeelian). 
ITtis  Herring  Gull  displays 
some  plumage  feamres 
similar  to  those  of 
mkhahellis  and  cachinnam. 
Greater-covert  bar  is  of 
half-dark/half-light  type. 
Tertials,  through  wear, 
show  whitish  pattern  only 
towards  tips,  and  lack  pale 
fringes  or  notches  at  bases. 


^ 133.  Juvenile/first- 
winter  argenteus,  Essex, 
5th  October  1996  {Bob 
Glover).  Good  illustration 
of  typical  Herring  Gull 
wing  and  tail  features. 


► 134.  Adult/near-adult 
presumed  barabensis, 
Oman,  January  {Hanne 
& Jens  Eriksen).  Note 
different  structure  com- 
pared with  cachinnans 
and  black  bill-band  (like 
armenicus) . 


^ 135.  Adult  presumed 
barabettsis,  Oman,  March 
{Hanne  & Jens  Eriksen). 
Note  different  structure 
compared  with  cachinnans 
and  more  colourful  bare- 
parts,  with  red  on  bill 
spanning  both  mandibles. 
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► 136.  Adult  Yellow- 
legged Gull  with  adult 

smithsonianus  Herring 
Gull,  St  John’s,  New- 
foundland, 5th  February 
1997  {Dave  Fifield).  In- 
dividuals occurring  in 
eastern  North  America 
seem  most  likely  to 
originate  from  the  East 
Atlantic  islands  or  the 
western  seaboard  of 
Europe/northwest  Africa 
(e.g.  Portugal/Morocco). 


► 137.  Yellow-legged 

Gull  of  the  race  atlantis, 
Madeira,  1993  (B. 

Zonfrillo).  Those  from  the 
Atlantic  islands  seem  to 
show  slightly  darker 
upperpart  tone,  subtle 
differences  in  structure, 
and  some  differences  in 
head-streaking. 


► 138.  YeUow-legged 

Gull,  possibly  atlantis, 
Black  Rock  Strand,  Co. 
Kerry,  Ireland,  17th 
September  1994  {Pete 
Morris).  In  field,  appeared  to 
be  a Yellow-legged  Gull 
with  upperpart  tone 
described  as  being  close  to 
that  of  Kittiwake  Rissa 
tridactyla,  and  neatly  defined 
‘hood’  of  dense,  sharply 
defined  head-streaking. 

^ 139.  Lesser  Black- 
backed  X Herring  GuU 
hybrid,  Skokhohn,  Pem- 
brokeshire, May  1992 
{Michael  Betts).  Super- 
ficially resembles  Yellow- 
legged Gull,  owing  to  mid- 
grey  upperparts,  but  argenteus 
X graellsii  hybrid  typically 
lacks  structural  and  facial 
characteristics  of  michahellis. 
Legs  dull  yellowish-flesh, 
but  bill  brightly  coloured. 
Orbital  ring  usually  orangey 
or  reddish-orange. 
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Fig.  1.  Near-adult  probable  cachinnam,  Widford  Tip,  Hertfordshire,  9th  December  1994 
{Alan  Harris).  This  small  individual,  with  structure  between  small  cachinnans  and  barabensis, 
showed  whitish  underwings  and  slivers  of  white  in  the  primaries:  probably  indicating  cachinnans, 
though  exact  pattern  of  PIO  was  not  noted. 


Fig.  2.  Approximate  wing-tip  pattern  of 
near-adult  probable  cachinnans,  Widford 
Tip,  Hertfordshire,  9th  December  1994 
(Alan  Harris).  Sec  also  tig.  1. 
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Corrections  to  Part  1 {Brit.  Birds  90:  1-22) 


Page  38.  L.  c.  cachinnans  X l.  a.  argent atus.  This  sentence  should  be  disregarded  P 
Chylarecki  and  M.  Zielinski  conducted  extensive  biometrical  research  on  a recendy 
established  white-headed  gull  colony  in  the  Polish  interior  which  consisted  of  birds  grouped 
into  two  rriain  types;  ^argenlatus  or  Herring  Gull  and  ‘cachinnans  or  Yellow-legged  form 
*ough  subspecies  or  forms  not  specified).  We  await  an  accessible  summary  of  their  work 
CM.  hlliot  in  htt.-,  Klein  & Hoogendoorn  1997). 


Page  54.^  additional  iNFORAtA  riON.  Second  paragraph,  second  line:  insert  ‘somedmes’ 
bem'een  niichahellis  and  ‘has’.  Fourth  paragraph,  first  line:  for  ‘inner’  read  ‘outer’. 

Page  55.  OPi-N  QUESTION.  Line  8,  insert  ‘ground  colour  to  the’  beUveen  ‘pale’  and  ‘head’;  and 
insert  head  and’  betw'een  ‘the’  and  ‘body’. 
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CONSERVATION  RESEARCH  NEWS 


Compiled  by  Mark  Avery 

This  feature,  contributed  by  the  RSPB’s  Research  Department, 
reports  the  most  interesting  recent  scientific  news  relevant  to  the 
conservation  of  Western  Palearctic  species. 


Divers  plunge  on  Shetland 

In  1994,  the  RSPB  and  Scottish  Natural 
Heritage  organised  the  first  national  surv'ey  of 
Red-throated  Divers  Gavia  stellala  in  Britain. 
This  comprised  complete  censuses  in  both 
Orkney  and  Shedand  and  a sample  surv'ey 
across  mainland  Scodand,  the  Inner  Hebrides 
and  the  Western  Isles.  The  estimated  breeding 
population  for  Scotland  is  935  pairs  (with  an 
additional  1,135  non-breeding  adults).  The 
Shetland  population  (430  pairs)  has  declined 
since  1983,  when  it  was  estimated  by  the 
RSPB  at  a little  over  600  pairs.  The  Orkney 
population  has  remained  stable  at  around  100 
pairs.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  Shetland 
decline  is  that  the  brood  size  of  nearly  fledged 


Red-throated  Divers  on  Shetland  was 
relatively  low  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s,  as  shown  by  annual  monitoring  by  the 
Shetland  Ringing  Group,  reported  in  the  latest 
JNCC/RSPB/Shetiand  Oil  Terminal  Environ- 
mental Advisory  Group  report.  Our 
understanding  of  the  factors  causing  changes 
in  Red-throated  Diver  populations  is, 
however,  rudimentary.  Longer  runs  of  data  on 
population  size,  productivity  and  survival 
(about  which  we  know  veiy  little)  would 
enable  us  better  to  assess  whether  a loss  of 
one-third  of  the  population  in  the  stronghold 
of  a long-lived  bird  is  a disaster,  or  merely  a 
blip  in  its  population  fortunes. 


Gibbons,  D.  W.,  Bainbridge,  I.  P.,  Mudge,  G.  P.,  Tharme,  A.  P.,  & Ellis,  P.  M.  1997.  The 
status  and  distribution  of  the  Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellala  in  Britain  in  1994.  Bird  Study 
44:  194-205. 

'liiOMPSON,  K.  R.,  Brindley,  E.,  & Hi-;ubeck,  M.  1997.  Seabird  Numbers  and  Breeding  Success 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  1 996.  Peterborough. 


Are  passerine  populations  indifferent  to  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 
predation? 


Large  population  declines  of  many  passerine 
species  in  the  UK  since  the  mid  1970s  have 
coincided  with  the  population  recovery  of  the 
Piurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiler  nisus — a 
predator  of  many  passerines.  Might  the 
declines  in  prey  numbers  have  been  caused  by 
increases  in  predator  numbers?  The  simple 
answer  is  yes,  they  might  have  been,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  they  were.  Professor  Ian 
Newton,  Dr  Lois  Dale  and  Dr  Peter  Rothery 
from  the  Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecology  have 
analysed  a long-term  dataset  from  Bookham 
Common,  Surrey,  where  13  passerine  species 
were  surveyed  during  1949-79,  covering 
periods  when  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks  were 
present,  when  they  were  absent  because  of  the 
effects  of  organochlorine  pesticides  (1960-72) 


and  when  they  returned  to  the  wood.  Did 
passerine  numbers  increase  when  Eurasian 
Sparrowhawks  were  absent  and  tiien  decrease 
when  they  came  back?  These  data  show  tiiat 
life  was  not  tiiat  simple:  several  species 
increased  when  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks 
disappeared,  but  then  continued  to  increase 
when  they  returned.  None  showed  the 
‘bust-boom-busf  changes  in  numbers  that 
would  have  been  expected  were  Eurasian 
Sparrowhawks  driving  their  population 
changes,  despite  the  fact  that  several  of  tiie 
surveyed  species  (e.g.  Blackbird  Turdus 
menila.  Song  Thrush  T.  philomcbs.  Great  Tit 
Pams  major.  Blue  'Pit  P.  caemleus)  are 
common  prey  of  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks. 


Newton,  I.,  Dale,  L.,  & Ro  thery,  P.  1997.  Apparent  lack  of  impact  of  Sparrowhawks  on  the 
breeding  densities  of  some  woodland  songbirds.  Bird  Study  44:  129-135. 


Dr  Mark  Avery,  Research  Department,  RSPB,  Die  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL 
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LETTERS 


Cattle  Egrets  using  roads  for  navigation 

Chris  Mead  {Brit.  Birds  86:  375-376)  seemed  to  refute  my  view  that  Cattle 
Egrets  Bubulcus  ibis  moving  to  roosts  in  Morocco  {Brit.  Birds  86:  17)  use 
roads  as  navigational  cues,  preferring  instead  to  interpret  the  birds’  behaviour 
as  an  energy-efficient  strategy. 

Although  it  is  true  that  members  of  the  order  Ciconiiformes  profit  enor- 
mously from  rising  warm-air  currents  during  their  soaring  flights  (e.g.  on 
migration  or  when  hunting),  the  behaviour  that  I described  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  a different  nature.  The  Cattle  Egrets  moving  to  their  roost  at  dusk  fly  very 
rapidly,  using  uninterrupted  active  flight,  for  distances  of  up  to  10  km;  they 
do  not,  therefore,  economise  their  energy  at  all,  and  do  not  take  any  advan- 
tage of  the  warm  air  rising  from  the  tarmac.  Moreover,  when  flying  over 
secondary  roads,  they  wiU  very  often  fly  just  as  rapidly  and  with  the  same 
active  flight  as  they  follow  the  numerous  turnings  of  the  roads  (at  this  time  of 
day,  they  fly  in  the  same  manner  over  the  meandering  rivers),  thus  making  a 
long  detour  compared  with  a direct  route;  they  make  no  attempt  to  shorten 
their  route  by  using  the  rising  air  for  long  gliding  flight. 

Whereas  Cattle  Egrets  often  take  advantage  of  local  rising  warm-air  cur- 
rents during  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  dusk  they  seem  in  a particular  hurry  to 
reach  their  roosts  before  it  becomes  too  dark,  the  notion  of  safety  seeming 
then  much  more  important  for  them  than  economy  of  energy.  It  appears  to 
me  very  probable  that  Cattle  Egrets  do  in  fact  use  roads  as  navigational  cues. 
Jacques  Franchimont 

Quartier  Abbas  Lmsahdi,  Rue  No.  6 No.  22,  V.N.  50000  Meknes,  Morocco 


Vero  Copner  Wynne-Edwards 

While,  as  ever,  I found  Bill  Bourne’s  essay  {Brit.  Birds  90:  209-210)  entertaining, 
informative  and  stimulating,  and  I have  no  personal  complaint  against  it,  I hope 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  ensure  that  your  readers  are  not  left  by  it  with  any 
impression  that  I had  any  but  the  highest  opinion  of  Wynne-Edwards  and  his 
work.  May  I take  this  opportunity  of  recording  that,  when  I came  up  to  Oxford, 
with  no  intention  of  pursuing  ornithology,  it  was  he  who  tracked  me  down  and 
press-ganged  me  into  the  Oxford  Ornithological  Society,  which  transformed  me 
from  a chronic  loner  into  a team  player.  I never  doubted  that  any  bird-census 
data  lost  through  his  attentions  to  Jeannie,  which  I never  complained  about,  were 
enormously  outweighed  by  their  great  marriage,  and  I enjoyed  many  happy  days 
with  him  later,  cruising  after  shearwaters  in  the  English  Channel  or  puzzling  out 
the  ways  of  Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus  on  the  Highland  moors.  He  was  always 
an  inspiring  as  well  as  an  agreeable  companion,  who  leaves  a creative  legacy  to 
British  ornithology. 

Max  Nicholson 

13  Upper  Cheyne  Row,  London  SW3  5JW 
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Bird  Observatory  for  Gibraltar 

rhe  piece  in  ‘News  and  comment’  in  the  April  issue  {Brit.  Birds  90:  162) 
concerning  the  setting-up  of  an  ‘ornithological  centre’  could  be  confusing  to 
someone  without  considerable  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  plans  relate  to  the 
Spanish  sector  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  not  to  Gibraltar  itself.  The  region  has 
had  a bird  observatory — the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  Bird  Observatory  (SGBO),  based 
on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar — since  1987.  This  is  run  by  the  Gibraltar  Ornithological 
& Natural  History  Society  (GONHS),  which  has  been  collating  observations  of 
birds  in  the  area  for  21  years. 

The  GONHS  supports  the  setting-up  of  an  ornithological  centre  on  the 
Spanish  side.  Indeed,  it  is  actively  involved  in  such  initiatives,  and  will  be 
contributing  its  experience  and  expertise;  free  exchange  of  information  between 
the  centres  is  planned.  It  is  important,  however,  that  confusion  is  avoided. 

Details  concerning  the  GONHS  are  available  from  the  address  below  or  from 
Joe  Serra,  GONHS-UK  Co-ordinator,  155  Aboyne  Road,  London  NWIO  OEY;  tel. 
0181-208  2210. 

John  Cortes 

Strait  of  Gibraltar  Bird  Observatory,  Gibraltar  Ornithological  & Natural  History 
Society,  Gibraltar  Natural  History  Field  Centre,  Jews’  Gate,  Upper  Rock  Nature 
Reserve,  PO  Box  843,  Gibraltar 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


British  Birds  weathercall  forecasts 

We  are  delighted  to  announce  officially  two  weather  services  for  British  Birds  subscribers  which 
were  inaugurated  on  2 1 st  July: 

LOCAL  WEA'LHttR  FORECASTS  (for  your  area  or  any  otlier  of  the  27  regions  of  the  United 
Kingdom),  for  today  and  for  the  next  week,  are  now  available  by  phoning  the  easy-to-use,  quick, 
interactive  service:  J 

Forecasts  are  updated  twice  daily.  Access  is  available  from  any  phone  (botli  ‘touch-tone’  and 
‘pulse’).  First  select  the  region,  and  then  the  specific  area.  (0891  calls  are  charged  at  50p  per 
minute.) 

STOORLIC  WEA  THER  CHAR  TS  for  today  and  tomorrow  can  be  obtained  via  any  fax  machine, 
simply  by  dialling:  2OO  229 

Now  you  can  obtain  the  precise  information,  supplied  by  The  Meteorological  Office,  which 
will  allow  you  to  select  where  and  when  to  go  birding:  when  a seawatch  is  likely  to  be  productive, 
when  an  East  Coast  fall  is  likely,  whether  the  sky  will  be  overcast  or  clear  overnight  . . . (0897 
calls  are  charged  at  £1.50  per  minute.) 

These  phone  numbers  are  unique  for  British  Birds  subscribers,  so  note  tliem  now  in  your 
notebook,  wallet,  diary,  organiser  or  put  a sticker  on  your  car  dashboard.  We  hope  that  they  will 
be  a great  help  to  you  when  planning  your  birding  trips. 


11  00  14 


REVIEWS 


Montagu’s  Harrier. 

By  Roger  Clarke. 

Arlequin  Press,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  1996.  208 
maps.  ISBN  1-900159-35-X.  £18.95. 

With  this,  their  first  monograph,  Arlequin 
Press  has  set  a standard  with  which  it  can 
be  pleased.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
World’s  acknowledged  harrier  experts  and 
tliis  gives  the  reader  confidence  in  the  text, 
which  is  unpretentious  and  easily  assimi- 
lated. 

The  book  comprises  1 1 chapters,  covering 
such  subjects  as  populations  and  distributions 
throughout  the  World,  breeding  biology, 
social  behaviour,  migration,  foraging  and  prey 
(including  foraging-ecology  separation  of 
Montagu’s  Circus  pygargus  and  Pallid  Har- 
riers C.  macrourus),  and  each  carries  the 
author’s  own  slants  and  opinions.  Non- 


pages; 12  colour  plates;  14  line-drawings;  tw'o 

UKcentric  readers  may  find  that  there  is  a 
heavy  indulgence  in  the  British  scene. 

I like  the  way  that  the  author  tactfully 
questions  the  estimate  of  the  Russian  popu- 
lation (20,000-30,000  pairs),  which  has 
partly  given  rise  to  the  ‘favoured  consert^a- 
tion  status  in  Europe’  recently  afforded  to 
tlae  species  by  BirdLife  International. 

I am  glad,  too,  that  he  hints  at  the  serious 
problems  that  could  arise  through  pesticide 
use  in  Africa  and  India,  where  recent  roosts 
of  Montagu’s  Harriers  in  Gujarat  have  num- 
bered 2,000  birds.  Now,  that  must  be  quite 
a sight! 

Richard  Porter 


Tetrad  Atlas  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Essex. 

By  M.  K.  Dennis. 

Essex  Birdwatching  Society,  Great  Wakering,  1996.  312  pages;  11  colour  plates;  150 
line-drawings;  numerous  maps.  ISBN  0-902131-09-5.  Paperback  £17.50. 


For  the  past  four  years,  the  Essex  Bird  Report, 
also  published  by  the  Essex  Birdwatching 
Society,  has  topped  the  ratings  in  the  Best 
Annual  Bird  Report  Awards  {Brit.  Birds  87: 
171-173;  88;  218-220;  89;  214-216;  90:  177- 
179).  This  Tetrad  Atlas  is  the  work  of  the  same 
team  and  this  reviewer’s  high  expectations  were 
not  disappointed. 

The  format  is  almost  standard  now,  with  tlie 
tetrad  map  ( 1 0-km-square  grid  and  county 
outline)  in  black,  and  two  sizes  of  red  dot 
(probable  as  well  as  confirmed  breeding  being 
shown  by  a large  dot;  possible  breeding  by  a 
small  dot).  Each  map  has  a facing  page  of  text, 
with  an  accompanying  line-drawing  ( 1 1 
different  artists  have  contributed).  The 
sponsorship  of  five  organisations  (English 
Namre,  Anglian  Water,  the  Environment 


Agency,  Essex  & Suffolk  Water  and  the  RSPB) 
helped  to  subsidise  production,  but  the  cliief 
credit  should  go  to  the  fieldworkers  and 
organisers,  who  provided  the  50,000  records, 
involving  128  species,  in  the  1,068  tetrads 
within  Essex  during  die  seven  years  1988-94. 

The  high  quality  of  both  content  and 
production  will  make  this  an  attractive 
acquisition  not  only  for  all  Essex  birdwatchers, 
but  also  for  those  in  neighbouring  counties  and 
anyone  interested  in  bird  distribution.  As  Bill 
Oddie  says  in  his  foreword;  ‘I  am  always  rather 
relieved  to  see  evidence  that  diere  are  still 
birders  out  there  doing  patch  work,  keeping 
records  and  publishing  Breeding  Bird  Atlases 
. . . every  county  should  have  one.  Now  Essex 
has.’  And  it  is  a good  one. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


The  Birds  of  Greece. 

By  George  Handrinos  & Triantaphyllos  Akriotis. 

A & C Black,  London,  1997.  336  pages;  70  line-drawings;  422  distribution  maps,  isbn 
0-7136-3929-6.  £25.00. 

It  is  a sobering  thought  that  written  references  fourtli  century  BC.  His  works  are  not  listed  in 

to  Greek  birds  date  back  to  Aristotle  and  the  tlie  comprehensive  12-page  bibliography  to 
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this  book,  but  I doubt  if  much  else  is  missing. 
The  authors  have  done  a tremendous  job  in 
assembling  vast  amounts  of  information  from 
masses  of  source  material  to  bring  us  the  first 
true  avifauna  of  Greece  for  90  years.  It  follows 
a standard  format,  with  introductory'  chapters 
on  the  landscape,  the  climate  and  the 
country’s  ornithological  history,  plus  a section 
on  modem  conservation  problems.  The  bulk 
of  the  text  is  taken  up  by  the  species  accounts 
and  their  accompanying  distribution  maps. 

Well  written,  clear,  concise,  accurate:  all 


these  adjectives  spring  to  mind  for  this 
exceUent  book;  it  represents  an  important 
contribution  to  our  European  knowledge  and 
will  surely  be  the  standard  work  for  many 
years.  My  one  disappointment  is  the  awful 
reproduction  of  the  photographs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  numerous  line-draw'ings  by  Stephen 
Message  are  a joy:  as  good  a selection  as  1 
have  seen  anv’where,  with  his  simple  and 
wonderfully  evocative  Lammergeier  Gypaetus 
barbatus  my  personal  favourite. 

Mike  Ei’erett 


The  Historical  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  1875-1900. 
Compiled  by  Simon  Holloway. 

T.  & A.  D.  Poyser,  London,  1996.  476  pages;  194  line-drawings;  194  distribution  maps.  ISBN 


0-85601-094-1.  £25.00. 

In  this  welcome  addition  to  the  comprehensive 
summarising  of  the  distribution  and  numbers 
of  British  breeding  birds,  Simon  Hollow'ay  has 
gone  beyond  the  promise  of  his  title  to  give  us 
not  only  a full  review  for  the  final  quarter  of 
the  last  century,  but  also  much  valuable 
material  on  subsequent  trends.  His  book’s 
value  is  enhanced  by  its  inclusion  of  Ireland, 
that  essential  part  of  the  island  group  often 
recently  omitted  through  misguided  political 
influences. 

Three  valuable  introductory'  pieces  precede 
the  detailed  ‘Species  accounts’  and  coloured 
maps.  First,  a brief  ‘Historical  background’ 
thoroughly  reviews  the  component  areas, 
listing  the  Watsonian  vice-counties  in  relation 
to  the  official  counties,  and  adding  for 
Scodand  the  Buchan-White  Faunal  Districts. 
A detailed  review  of  the  published  faunal  data 
is  then  follow'ed  by  a ten-page  essay  on  die 
‘Late  19th  century'  environmenf.  This  forms 
a really  excellent  condensed  account  of 


changes  in  land-use  affecting  namre  from 
much  earlier  times,  although  die  perhaps 
disproportionate  share  devoted  to  farming 
changes  is  oddly  deficient  as  to  effects  on 
birds,  and  indeed  die  whole  of  this  part  may 
be  rated  as  more  directly  infomiative  for 
non-omitiiologists  concerned  with  land-use, 
who  should  on  no  account  miss  it. 

Among  the  many  special  treasures  of  die 
‘Species  accounts’  are  those  of  the  Corn  Crake 
Crex  crex,  whose  decline  ‘has  been  more 
dramatic  than  that  of  any  other  bird  species 
since  die  late  19di  century’;  the  Cirl  Bunting 
Emberiza  cirlus,  whose  strange  rise  and  fall  has 
luckily  been  documented  at  interv'als;  and  the 
Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus,  with  its  map  covered 
widi  big  Es  for  Extinction,  soon  hopefully  to 
be  deleted  for  die  twenty-first  century'. 

Change  is  all  around  and  there  is  no  better 
guide  to  tuning  in  to  it. 

E.  M.  Nicholson 


Skuas  and  Jaegers:  a guide  to  the  skuas  and  jaegers  of  the  World. 

By  Klaus  Mailing  Olsen  & Hans  Larsson. 

Pica  Press,  Mountfield,  1997.  190  pages;  12  colour  plates;  21  colour  photographs;  127 


black-and-white  plates;  9 line-drawings.  ISBN  1 

'Phis  is  primarily  an  identification  guide  but 
does  include  up-to-date  summaries  on 
taxonomy  and  ecology.  With  the  skuas 
represented  by  only  seven  species  worldwide, 
the  author  has  been  able  to  go  into  each 
species  in  great  depth.  The  individual  species 
chapters  run  to  15-20  pages  each,  with 
sections  on  identification,  moult  and 
movements. 


-1873403-46-1.  £24.00. 

'fhe  style  follows  the  now'-established  Piai 
formula.  An  improvement,  however,  is  the 
larger  text  type,  w'hich  produces  a more 
comfortable  read.  The  comprehensive  set  of 
colour  plates  is  in  true  Scandinavian  style: 
accurate  and  attractive.  They  illustrate  well 
the  range  of  plumage  variation  shown 
particularly  by  die  Stcrammus  skuas  (the 
jaegers).  F’or  me,  plate  12,  w'hich  depicts 
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juvenile  skuas  in  flight,  truly  captures  the  feel 
of  the  flying  birds.  I am  not  too  sure, 
however,  about  plate  13. 

In  addition  to  the  paintings,  there  is  an 
excellent  set  of  colour  photographs,  and  an 
informative  series  of  black-and-white 
photographs  dispersed  amongst  the  individual 
species  accounts.  These  assist  the  reader  in 
points  of  identification  as  well  as  helping  to  break 
up  the  text,  which  is  quite  ‘technical’  in  places. 


ITiis  is  the  first  guide  which  fully  arms 
birders  with  the  know-how  to  get  to  grips  with 
identifying  and  ageing  the  various  skuas.  In 
this  respect,  this  book  can  be  held  alongside 
Peter  Granfs  classic  work.  Gulls  (1982). 

Whereas  guUs  can  often  be  watched  at  close 
range,  the  views  that  many  of  us  obtain  of 
skuas  are  usually,  however,  either  too  distant 
or  too  brief 
John  McLoughun 


Photographic  Handbook  of  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe. 

By  Dominic  Mitchell  & Steve  Young. 

New  Holland,  London,  1997.  176  pages;  683  colour  plates.  ISBN  1-85368-913-0.  G2A.99. 


This  is  a great  book:  thank  you!  Field-guide 
artists  need  not  worry  about  over-exposed  or 
under-exposed  bits  of  birds,  inconvenient 
shadows,  or  quirky  poses  frozen  in  a partic- 
ular l/500th  of  a second;  but  they  can  get 
things  badly  wrong.  Photographs  capture 
precise  shapes  and  patterns  of  real  individual 
birds;  but,  while  we  do  not  think,  with  the 
benefit  of  mental  adjustments,  ‘That’s  green!’ 
if  we  see  a Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fus- 
catus  reflecting  the  light  in  foliage,  or  ‘It’s 
orange!’  with  a Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acro- 
cephalus  dumetomm  in  a warm  evening  glow, 
film  does,  and  that  is  what  we  get  in  a photo- 
graph. Photographs  do  not  lie,  but  tliey  can 
be  economical  with  the  truth.  We  all  know 
that,  however,  so  should  not  be  too  con- 
cerned if  pictures  have  the  annoying  habit  of 


contradicting  the  text,  nor  when  we  see  four 
Blyth’s  Reeds  of  different  colours  and  four 
Arctic  Warblers  P.  borealis  varying  from 
blue-grey  to  warm  brown  via  dull  green. 
Photos  are  like  that,  and  it  is  part  of  our  edu- 
cation. But  what  a collection!  Photographs  as 
good  as  most  of  these  are  immensely  valuable 
and  repay  long  examination. 

The  text — full  pages  opposite  full  pages  of 
pictures — gives  good  identification  sum- 
maries (which  could  have  made  more 
specific  reference  to  what  can  be  seen  on 
individual  photographs),  distribution  notes 
and  particularly  valuable  assessments  of 
European  stams.  It  is  an  excellent  compila- 
tion. 

Rob  Hume 


Who’s  Who  in  Ornithology. 

Edited  by  John  E.  Pemberton. 

Buckingham  Press,  Maids  Moreton,  1997.  416  pages.  ISBN  0-9514965-8-1.  £29.95. 


This  is  a Who’s  Who  mainly  of  British  and  Irish 
ornithologists,  with  just  5%  being  from 
elsewhere  in  the  World. 

Summaries  of  over  1,000  ornithologists’ 
backgrounds  and  achievements  are  listed:  their 
roles  in  birdwatching  organisations,  the  books 
tlrey  have  written,  their  place  and  year  of  birth, 
and  often  tlieir  marital  stams  and  their 
educational  record,  and  a short  list  of  their  other 
interests  and  recreations,  lliese  last  apart,  there 
are  very  few  personal  facts.  ITus  is  a pity.  It  was 
interesting  to  read  that  Bert  Axell  worked  at  the 
same  job  and  in  the  same  office  as  Anthony 
Trollope  (not  at  the  same  time).  I happen  to 
know  that  another  subject  was  held  hostage  for 
many  months  by  Ethiopian  guerillas  and  that  a 


third  triumphed  as  a member  of  the  winning 
team  on  University  Challenge.  Neither  fact  is 
included. 

ITe  choice  of  subjects  must  have  been 
difficult,  but  I found  48  of  the  50  people  whose 
lives  most  interested  me.  I have  found  myself 
frequently  browsing  witli  interest;  I shall 
continue  to  do  so,  and  believe  tliat  others  will 
gain  the  same  pleasure. 

John  Pemberton  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
both  the  concept  and  the  production.  It  is  an 
invaluable  reference  source  (addresses  and  often 
telephone  numbers  are  included),  and  it  is  also 
fun  to  read  about  friends  or  those  wEo  are  just 
weU-knowm  names.  Can  you  resist  buying  it? 
Erika  Sharrock 
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The  Raven. 

By  Derek  Ratcliffe.  Illustrated  by  Chris 
T.  & A.  D.  Poyser,  London,  1997.  326  pages 
£25.00. 

Poyser  could  not  have  chosen  better  than  Dr 
Derek  Ratcliffe  to  write  this  monograph  on 
the  Common  Raven  Comus  corax  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  bird  and 
its  strongholds — the  wildest  parts  of  our 
countiy'side — enlivens  his  authoritative  text. 
ITiis  text,  in  both  scope  and  format,  follows 
closely  his  earlier  book  on  the  Peregrine 
Falcon  Falco  peregrinus. 

Dr  Ratcliffe  has  distilled  available 
information  into  a comprehensive  yet  concise 
presentation.  A great  strength  of  die  book  is 
that  it  is  both  well-organised  and  systematic. 
This  enables  it  not  only  to  clarify  the  limits  of 
current  knowledge  under  useful  reference 
headings,  but  also  to  offer  insights  on  the 

The  Long-eared  Owl. 

By  Derick  Scott. 

The  Hawk  and  Owl  Trust,  London,  1997.  ; 
ISBN  9503187-7-9.  £17.95. 

Derick  Scott  is  a self-confessed  owl-fanatic 
with  a strong  affecdon  for,  and  natural 
affinity'  with,  the  Long-eared  Owl  Asio  otus 
that  extends  back  45  years  to  schoolboy 
observ'ations  at  a nest.  He  has  subsequently 
spent  many  thousands  of  hours  studying  his 
attractive  quarry,  mainly  in  and  around  his 
homelands  of  south  Yorkshire,  Nottingham- 
shire and  Lincolnshire.  At  last,  admirers  of 
his  dedicated  fieldw'ork  have  the  chance  to 
wallow  in  a splendid  volume  that 
encapsulates  the  bulk  of  his  personal 
findings  and  research  of  the  literature 
worldwide.  I'his  is  the  first  monograph  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Long-eared  Owl  and 
published  in  Britain.  It  fills  a notable  gap  and 
is  recommended  reading  for  anyone  with  a 
casual  or  deep  interest  in  owls,  notably  dtis 
elusive,  much-overlooked  species,  deserving 
of  greater  attention  by  birdw'atchers.  The 
book  follows  the  conventional  modern 
format  of  monographs,  divided  into  strict 
sections,  but  in  this  case  the  narrative  is 
studded  with  personal  incidents  and  findings 
that  make  for  easy  reading.  Chapters  are 


Rose. 

39  line-drawings;  18  figs.  ISBN  0-85661-090-9. 

scope  for  new  and  original  work.  The  Raven  is 
slimmer  than  ‘ The  Peregrine  Falcon  ( 1 980, 
1993),  but  dtis  primarily  reflects  die  fact  that 
the  species  has  not  been  studied  in  the  same 
depth  as  has  die  Peregrine. 

"Hiere  are  only  a few  errors  in  die  text,  the 
most  obvious  being  the  mistaken  capdon  to 
figure  10,  and  die  use  of  1,000  instead  of 
6,880  on  page  213.  This  book  is  not  a light 
read,  but,  nonetheless,  it  should  be 
indispensable  to  diose  widi  an  interest  in  die 
Raven  and  its  wild  habitat.  Aloreover,  it  is 
leavened  by  Chris  Rose’s  evocative  line- 
drawings. 

Gabriel  C.  Noonan 


28  pages;  24  colour  plates;  21  line-drawings. 

devoted  to  anatomy  (useful  detail),  history 
(die  audior  suggests  a likely  drop  in  the 
breeding  population  in  Britain  of  about  50% 
since  1950),  distribution  (maps  employing 
grades  of  shading  from  ‘regular’  to  ‘less 
regular’  illustrate  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge),  movements  (BTO  ringing 
recoveries  summarised),  food  and  hunting 
(comprehensive  and  including  unique 
observations),  habitat  and  territory  (drawing 
upon  200  nests  studied  by  die  author 
between  1960  and  1993),  breeding, 
behaviour  and  display  (Dan  Pow'ell’s  lively 
line-drawings  are  at  dieir  best  here),  voice 
(most  birdwatchers  will  benefit  from  die 
calendar  of  calls)  and  conservation 
(encouraging  hints  on  die  construction  of 
nest  platforms  and  habitat  management  are 
given),  'file  book  is  enhanced  by  a range  of 
eye-catching  colour  plates  (strangely, 
however,  w'ith  limited  explanatory  captions), 
but  it  is  for  die  factual  detail  that  many 
birdw'atchers  will  want  to  have  this 
reasonably  priced  volume  on  their  shelves. 
David  Gi.iii- 


The  Birds  of  Berkshire. 

Peter  Standley,  N.  J.  Bucknell,  Andy  Swash  & Ian  D.  Collins. 

The  Berkshire  Atlas  Group,  Reading,  1996.  388  pages;  316  line-drawings;  120  breeding- 
distribution  maps;  99  winter-distribution  maps;  116  tables  & histograms.  ISBN  0-9529297-0-8. 
£25.00. 
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I was  born  in  West  Challow,  so  can  claim  to 
be  a Berk.  My  earliest  ornithological 
recollection,  relating  to  1950,  is  of  a 
Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo  being  mobbed 
by  two  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  over 
East  Challow,  where  I was  residing  at  the 
time.  As  a result  of  boundary  changes.  East 
and  West  Challow  are  neither  now  situated  in 
Berkshire,  but  in  Oxfordshire.  The  authors  of 
this  book  have  chosen  to  treat  these  and  other 
boundary  changes  as  pragmatically  as 
possible.  Thus,  the  small  number  of 
Rose-ringed  Parakeets  Psittacula  krameri 
around  East  ChaUow  and  Wantage  are  not 
included. 

The  bulk  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the 
over-300  species  accounts,  which  include  a 
mass  of  well-researched  data.  The 
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introductory  chapters  on  the  history  of 
bird-recording  in  Berkshire,  physical 
geography,  habitats  and  climate  of  the  county, 
and  the  surveys  of  breeding  and  wintering 
birds,  as  well  as  the  species  accounts,  have 
been  carefully  assembled  and  are  full  of 
valuable  information.  My  one  small  criticism 
relates  to  the  illustrations:  an  impressive  array 
of  artists  is  listed,  but,  unfortunately,  in  many 
cases  the  quality  of  their  efforts  has  been  lost 
in  poor  reproduction. 

This  welcome  addition  to  the  range  of 
modern  county  avifaunas  should  convince 
travellers  on  the  M4  not  just  to  pass  through 
the  county,  but  to  stop,  explore  and  enjoy  the 
wealth  of  birds  in  Berkshire. 

Barrie  Harding 


The  Golden  Eagle, 

By  Jeff  Watson.  Illustrated  by  Keith  Brockie  & Donald  Watson. 

T.  & A.  D.  Poyser,  London,  1997.  374  pages;  2 colour  plates;  75  line-drawings;  76  figures;  73 
tables.  ISBN  0-85661-099-2.  £29.95. 


There  can  be  little  work  done  on  Golden 

r 

Eagles  Aquila  chrysaetos  anywhere  in  the 
World  which  has  escaped  Jeff  Watson’s 
attention  in  his  masterly  review  of  our 
knowledge  of  a very  special  bird. 
Omithologically,  this  new  Poyser  volume  is  a 
tour  de  force  which  will  remain  the  standard 
work  of  reference  for  many  years,  blending 
Scottish  studies  (including  the  author’s  well- 
known  work)  with  a growing  number  from 
several  European  studies  and  the  USA,  and  at 
the  same  time  exarniriing  the  species  in  the 
context  of  the  rest  of  the  Aquila  group.  My 
only  criticism — and  it  is  a small  one,  biased  by 
my  own  eagling  experience — is  that  sometimes 


the  real  Golden  Eagle  disappears  under  the 
weight  of  the  science:  I wish  Jeff  Watson  had 
let  his  heart  rule  his  head  now  and  then. 
Nothing  whatsoever  has  inhibited  Keith 
Brockie,  who  has  surpassed  himself  with  his 
illustrations:  surely  nobody  has  ever  captured 
the  essence  of  the  Golden  Eagle  so  brilliantly? 
Jeff  joins  his  father,  Donald,  as  a raptor 
monographer  in  the  splendid  Poyser  series:  it 
is  a nice  touch  that  the  veteran  ornithologist 
and  doyen  of  Scottish  wildlife  artists  also 
contributes  some  illustrations  to  his  son’s 
book. 

Mike  Everett 


Birds  of  Europe  2.0.  Windows  version.  CD-ROM,  Completely  revised  and 
enlarged  2nd  edn. 

Edited  by  Expert  Centre  for  Taxonomic  Identification  (ETI). 


Springer- Verlag,  Heidelberg,  1996.  ISBN  3-540 
This  CD-ROM  covers  the  447  species  that 
regularly  breed  in,  migrate  through  or  winter 
in  Europe  up  to  45°  east.  For  each  species, 
topics  such  as  field  characters,  voice,  food,  and 
so  on,  are  dealt  with  in  a few  hundred  words, 
with  highlighted  links  to  similar  species,  and 
also  to  a glossary.  There  are  accompanying 
paintings,  including  of  eggs,  but  these  are 
often  crude  and  the  colours  distorted  (nothing 
to  do  with  my  computer  set-up)  and  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  a field  guide.  Size  is  all  over 
the  place,  with,  for  example.  Common  Teal 
Anas  crecca  as  large  as  Mallard  A. 


14585-0.  £43. 

platyrhynchos,  and  all  the  geese  approximately 
the  same  size,  except  Bean  Goose  Anser 
fabalis,  which  is  shown  much  smaller. 

There  are  adequate  colour  photographs  of 
about  175  species  and  poor  video  clips  (5-15 
seconds  long)  of  just  22  (e.g.  a Pintail  Anas 
acuta  standing  on  grass  and  moving  its  head). 
The  maps  are  divided  into  3°  X 3°  and  1°  X 
1°  squares  on  the  outdated  Mercator 
projection,  using  just  three  colours,  for  year- 
round,  winter  and  summer  distributions; 
errors  abound.  The  433  sound  recordings  are 
the  best  feature,  giving  realistic  sound  and  of 
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reasonable  length.  The  accompanying 
sonagrams  rarely,  however,  illustrate  the  actual 
recording  being  played. 

All  the  species  are  presumed  to  fit  into  one 
or  more  of  1 5 different  habitats,  each  of  which 
is  illustrated  (if  that  is  the  word)  with  three 
supposedly  topical  photographs.  Those  for 
tundra  are  a travesw,  all  three  being  poor 
photographs  of  Reindeer  Rangifer  tarandm 
and  hardly  showing  tundra  at  all. 

There  are  some  subsidiary  features, 
including  a basic  identification  key,  articles  on 
the  history'  of  birdwatching  and  on  where  to 
observe  birds,  and  a largely  inadequate  search 


faciliw.  The  minimum  specification  is  a 486 
PC,  with  SMB  RAM,  Windows  3.1  or  95, 
CD-ROAl  drive  and  sound  card,  and  16-bit 
colour  at  a resolution  of  800  X 600.  1 tested 
the  CD-ROM  on  a Pentium  PI 33,  with 
32MB  RAA4,  an  8-speed  CD-ROM  drive,  a 
32-bit  sound  card  and  16-bit  colour  at  1024 
X 768.  There  w'ere  no  technical  problems  in 
loading  or  running  the  softw'are. 

The  first  edition  of  Birds  of  Europe  was 
extremely  primitive.  This  second  edition, 
although  incorporating  much  new  material, 
cannot  be  recommended. 

Mai^colm  Ogilvie 


The  CD-ROM  Guide  to  British  Birds:  including  the  Birdfile. 

Illustrations  by  Alan  Harris  et  al. 

Bird  Guides,  Ew'den,  1996.  Compatible  with  Windows  95  and  Windows  3.1  (SMB  RAM 
recommended).  250  species;  400  songs  and  calls.  ISBN  1-898-110-22-0.  £49.95. 

The  CD-ROM  Guide  to  all  the  Birds  of  Europe. 

Bird  Guides,  Ewden,  1996.  Set  of  five  CDs;  compatible  with  Windows  95,  Windows  3.1  and 
Apple  Macintosh  (SMB  RAM  recommended).  1,000  video  clips;  1,000  sound  recordings;  1,000 
illustrations.  ISBN  1-898-110-23-9.  £149. 


If  you  believe  the  Press,  the  CD-ROM  is  a 
dying  format,  with  on-line  services  set  to  take 
over.  'Phis  makes  the  BirdGuides  CD-ROMs 
a bold  move  for  a small  company.  The  video 
footage  is  mostly  first  rate  and  the  illustrations 
are  adequate  and  familiar  (usually  only  adult 
plumages  are  shown). 

Frame-by-frame  comparisons  of  confusing 
species  are  easy,  either  by  sight  or  by  sound, 
but  the  identification  section  does  not  stand  on 
its  own.  My  ‘Blackbird-sized,  black-winged, 
black-tailed,  yellow-bodied  bird  seen  on  land 
in  Britain  or  Ireland’  was  supposedly  more 
likely  to  be  an  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus  than 
a Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus. 


The  commentary'  is  uninspiring,  and  the 
written  information  needs  sub-editing,  but  this 
is  no  worse  than  many  other  CD-ROMs.  The 
much-vaunted  list  facility  did  not  appear  to 
allow  notes  for  each  species  seen,  w'hich 
reduces  its  value  compared  with  a paper 
checklist. 

The  main  differences  between  the  two 
packages  are  the  number  of  species  covered, 
and  the  irritating  references  to  the  European 
version  in  the  British  one.  If  you  are  tempted, 
save  up  for  the  European  version — it  is  worth 
it  for  the  quizzes  alone. 

Mark  Boyd 


Oystercatchers  and  their  Estuarine  Food 
Supplies.  Edited  by  Anne-Marie  Blomert, 
Bruno  J.  Ens,  John  D.  Goss-Custard, 
Jan  B.  Hulscher  & Leo  Zwarts. 
(Nederlandse  Omitologische  Unie,  Texel, 
1996.  538  pages.  NLG55)  Thirty-four  papers 
in  English  in  a bumper  special  issue  of  the 
Dutch  journal  Ardea.  JTRS 

RSPB  Pocket  Birdfeeder  Handbook:  a 
guide  to  attracting  and  observing  birds. 
By  Robert  Burton.  (Dorling  Kindersley, 
London,  1997.  96  pages.  ISBN  0-7713- 
0413-1.  Paperback  £5.99)  Obviously 
intended  for  the  complete  beginner.  'I'he  first 
section  dealing  with  food,  bird-tables  and 
nest-boxes  provides  helpful  hints,  hut  the 


section  on  ‘Bird  Profiles’  is  badly  illustrated, 
with  poor  photographs  and  tiny, 
old-fashioned  line-draw'ings  (no  help  to  a 
beginner).  There  is  too  much  information 
crammed  onto  each  tiny  (9  cm  X 14  cm) 
page.  EriKtX  Sharrock 


A Natural  History  of  the  Cuckmere  Valley. 
By  Patrick  Coulcher.  (The  Book  Guild, 
Lewes,  1997.  166  pages.  ISBN  185776-158-8. 
£16.95)  'The  author’s  love  of  this  beautiful 
part  of  the  southern  English  countryside 
pervades  the  whole  of  this  tribute  to  the  valley 
of  the  river  which  flows  into  the  English 
Ghannel  just  west  of  Bcachy  Head,  betw'cen 
Scaford  Head  and  the  Seven  Sisters.  J'l'RS 
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A Photographic  Guide  to  the  Birds  of 
Borneo.  By  G.  W.  H.  Davison  & Chew 
Yen  Fook.  (New  Holland,  London,  1996. 
144  pages,  isbn  1-85368-512-7.  £7.99) 
This  truly  pocket-sized  guide,  measuring 
about  9 cm  X 19  cm,  describes  and  illus- 
trates (with  photos)  252  of  the  580  species 
that  have  been  found  in  Borneo,  including 
about  one-third  of  Borneo’s  endemic  species. 
These  include  good  photos  of  such  highly 
sought-after  species  as  Blue-banded  Pitta 
Pitta  arcuata,  Whitehead’s  Trogon  Harpactes 
whiteheadi  and  Whitehead’s  Broadbill  Calyp- 
tomena  whiteheadi.  There  are  also  short  text 
accounts  which  include  information  on  identi- 
fication, range  and  habitat.  Most  of  the 
photos  are  quite  good,  my  only  complaint 
being  that  those  birds  that  were  photographed 
in  captivity  should  have  been  so  captioned. 
This  book  is  well  worth  carrying  along  as  a 
companion  to  the  other  more  complete  books 
on  Borneo.  JoN  L.  Dunn 

Golden  Eagles.  By  Laurie  Campbell  & 
Roy  Dennis.  (Colin  Baxter  Photography, 
Grantown-on-Spey,  1996.  96  pages.  ISBN 

0- 948661-55-0.  £25.00)  ‘Big  book’,  I 

suggested  to  Roy  Dennis.  ‘Big  photographs. 
Big  bird’,  he  replied.  And  he  is  right:  Laurie 
Campbell’s  magnificent  photographs,  the  best 
assembly  I have  seen,  deserve  the  large-format 
treatment  that  they  have  received.  So  does 
their  subject.  The  colour  reproduction  is 
excellent,  in  keeping  with  the  high  standards 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  Colin  Baxter 
books.  Roy  Dennis’s  text,  based  on  extensive 
first-hand  knowledge  and  years  of  experience, 
and  including  many  diary  extracts,  is 
everything  you  would  expect.  A nice  book  to 
have,  and  a delight  to  read.  Mike  Everett 

A Birder’s  Guide  to  Colorado.  By  Harold 
R.  Holt.  (American  Birding  Association,  Col- 
orado Springs,  1997.  392  pages.  ISBN 

1- 878788-05-1.  Paperback  S21.95)  This  com- 
prehensive bird-finding  guide  is  the  latest  in 
the  popular  ABA  series.  Site  descriptions, 
explicit  instructions  and  90  excellent  site  maps 
detail  over  350  sites.  Numerous  illustrations, 
useful  bar  graphs  showing  the  seasonal  abun- 
dance patterns  of  399  species,  a chapter  with 
more  information  on  139  ‘state  specialities’ 
and  spiral-bound  spine  complete  this  very 
attractive,  practical  and  invaluable  package. 

Paul  Holt 

The  Shell  Easy  Bird  Guide.  By  Rob 
Hume.  Illustrated  by  Peter  Hayman. 
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(Macmillan,  London,  1997.  384  pages.  ISBN 
0-333-65420-X.  Paperback  £9.99)  Aimed 
at  the  tiro,  and  should  be  very  successful. 
Peter  Hayman’s  illustrations  are  quite 
simply  superb,  with  several  stances,  birds  in 
flight  and  so  on,  and  50  or  so  words  of 
useful  annotation  (and  a little  box  showing 
size  in  relation  to  ‘Sparrow’).  There  are  also 
appropriately  chosen  colour  photographs 
and  one-third  of  a page  of  text  by  Rob 
Hume  giving  points  of  general  interest. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  the  postage-stamp-sized  maps, 
however,  is  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  improved  for  the  second  edition:  the 
faults  are  not  minor,  but  astoundingly 
major,  such  as  Sanderling  Calidris  alba 
being  shown  breeding  all  around  the  coasts 
of  Britain,  Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax  resident  not  only  in  southwest 
England,  but  also  in  northern  England, 
European  Nuthatch  Sitta  europaea  not 
occurring  north  of  a line  from  the  Wash  to 
North  Wales,  Icterine  Warblers  Hippolais 
icterina  wintering  in  East  Anglia  and  Kent, 
Melodious  Warblers  H.  polyglotta  wintering 
in  the  whole  of  southern  England  south  of  a 
line  from  the  Thames  to  the  Severn,  Sedge 
Warblers  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus  and 
Wood  Warblers  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  win- 
tering throughout  Iberia — the  list  is  endless. 
How  these  dreadful  errors  got  into  print 
should  be  a matter  for  serious  investigation 
by  Macmillan.  JTRS 

A Birder’s  Guide  to  Virginia.  Compiled  by 
David  W.  Johnston.  (American  Birding 
Association,  Colorado  Springs,  1997.  280 
pages.  ISBN  1-878788-12-4.  Paperback 
818.95)  The  latest  in  the  ABA’s  guides  which 
make  itinerant  birding  in  the  USA  so  easy  and 
enjoyable.  JTRS 

Penguins.  By  John  Love.  (Colin  Baxter 
Photography,  Grantown-on-Spey,  1997.  72 
pages.  ISBN  1-900455-20-X.  Paperback 
£10.00)  A rush-through  penguin  biology 
littered  with  exclamation  marks.  There  are 
many  interesting  facts  mcked  away,  and  an 
index  would  have  helped  the  reader  to  locate 
them.  Many  of  the  photographs  are  excellent. 

Robert  Burton 

Wild  Britain:  sound  portraits  from 

Britain’s  wild  places.  By  Richard 
Margoschis.  (The  British  Library,  London, 
1997.  2 CDs,  total  mnning  time  138'  91". 
£24.95)  This  is  ‘a  celebration  of  natural 
habitats  in  Britain  through  the  seasons’,  from 
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18  places  as  diverse  as  Wicken  Fen, 
Cambridgeshire,  Loch  Lucy,  Sutherland, 
Cannock  Chase,  Staffordshire,  and  Burnham 
Over>’,  Norfolk.  Wonderfully  evocative.  An 
eight-page  booklet  gives  details  of  the  place, 
the  occasion  and  many  of  the  birds  (but  it  is 
fun  to  try  to  find  others  not  listed).  JTRS 

Birding  with  Bill  Oddie.  By  Bill  Oddie  & 
Stephen  Moss.  (HarperCollins,  London, 
1997.  224  pages.  ISBN  0-563-38748-3. 
Paperback  £9.99)  Accompanying  the  BBC 
TV  series,  this  is  a guide  for  the  complete 
beginner  or  the  more-competent  birder  who 
has  not  yet  experienced  the  complete 
spectrum  of  birdwatching.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  covering  techniques  and 
equipment,  and  the  second  conveying  the 
magic  of  birdwatching  on  a local  patch,  on 
special  days  out  or  abroad.  Well  illustrated, 
and  written  in  Bill  Oddie’s  inimitable, 
conversational  style,  this  book  combines 
humour  with  sound  advice  and  conveys  well 
the  thrill  of  birding.  Matthew  Harding 

Down  & Dirty  Birding.  By  Joey  Slinger. 
(Simon  & Schuster,  New  York  & London, 
1996.  239  pages,  isbn  0-684-80459-X. 
£9.99)  Written  by  a Canadian  for  the  North 
American  market,  but  deliciously  relevant  to 
birdwatching  in  Britain,  this  irreverent, 
affectionate  and  often  hilarious  expose  of 
birding  is  a must  for  all  birdwatchers.  Learn 
how  to  look,  act  and  talk  like  an  expert,  how 
to  report  rarities,  how  to  become  a 
birdwatcher  without  leaving  the  house,  what 
to  wear,  what  equipment  you  need,  how  to 
avoid  people  who  think  birdwatching  is  better 
than  sex,  how  to  impress  folks  at  a cocktail 
party,  and  lots  more  besides.  Joey  Slinger  is  a 
shrewd  observer  of  human  nature.  On 
ornithologists:  ‘Don’t  call  yourself  one  unless 
you  are  one.  If  you  do,  someone  will  ask  you 
about  the  endocrine  system.  Then  what  do 
you  say?’  An  ideal  present.  James  Wilde 

Nesting  Birds:  the  breeding  habits  of 
Southern  Afiican  birds.  By  Peter  Steyn.  (A. 
& C.  Black,  London,  1997.  240  pages.  ISBN  0- 
7136-4765-5.  £40.00)  Peter  Steyn’s  transition 
from  oologist  to  photographer  is  a well-trodden 
path  for  ornithologists.  His  subsequent  study  of 
Southern  African  breeding  birds  (mainly  in 
Zimbabwe)  has  resulted  in  this  professionally 
produced  book  covering  over  390  species,  with 
about  600  excellent  photographs  (mainly  his 
own). 

After  a useful  introductory  chapter,  Steyn 
examines  the  nesting  avifauna  under  93  family 


headings  of  variable  length.  He  has  taken  an 
understudied  topic  and  presented  an 
informative  (and  referenced)  overview;  much 
better  than  an  egg  collection!  J.  W.  Enticott 

Les  Oiseaux  de  Region  Nord/Pas- 
de-Calais:  Effectifs  et  distribution  des 
especes  nicheuses,  periode  1985-1995. 
Co-ordination  by  Jean-Charles  Tombal. 
(Group  Ornithologique  Nord,  France, 

1996.  335  pages.  ISBN  2-9510339-0-7.  250 

FF)  Regional  atlas  for  the  Departments  of 
Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais,  based  on  10-km 
squares.  Three  different  sizes  of  dot  repre- 
sent the  ranges  of  the  estimated  number  of 
pairs  in  each  square  (e.g.  <5,  5-30  and  >30 
for  Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos,  but  <500, 
500-1,500  and  >1,500  for  Sky  Lark  Alauda 
arvensis).  Colour  paintings  of  representative 
species,  colour  habitat  maps,  colour  habitat 
photographs  and  so  on  make  this  a very 
plush  volume.  JTRS 

Collins  Birdwatching:  the  ultimate  guide 
to  the  birds  of  Europe.  Amoud  B.  van  den 
Berg,  Tom  van  der  Have,  Guido  Keijl  & 
Dominic  Mitchell  (HarperCollins,  London, 

1997.  288  pages.  ISBN  0-00-220093-7. 
£16.99)  Worth  buying  for  the  outstanding 
variety  of  photographs,  which  have  been  well 
designed  into  an  easy-to-use  guide.  Split  into 
two  sections,  the  first  half  is  an  introduction  to 
the  knowledge  and  skill  needed  to  enjoy 
birdwatching.  The  second  is  an  exciting  mix 
of  photographs  and  artwork  used  to  help  to 
identify  148  common  European  species,  but 
let  down  in  places  by  the  artwork  doubling  up 
on  the  features  covered  by  the  photograph,  at 
the  expense  of  those  not  covered. 

David  Hosking 

Blue  Guide  Thailand.  By  John  Villiers  & 
Gavin  Pattison.  (A  & C Black,  London, 
1997.  447  pages.  ISBN  0-7136-3905-9.  Paper- 
back £14.99)  After  26  visits  to  Thailand,  I 
thought  that  I had  begun  to  know  a little  about 
the  country.  This  book  shows  me  how  little. 
Checking  the  one  per  cent  that  I do  know,  this 
Blue  Guide  is  informative  and  accurate.  The 
detailed  ‘Practical  Information’  and  ‘Back- 
ground Information’  (the  first  100  pages)  are 
worth  reading  before  you  go,  and  the  other 
three-quarters  of  the  book  is  absolutely 
crammed  with  information  which  will  help 
you,  once  you  are  there,  to  make  the  most  of 
your  visit.  National  parks  and  wildlife  sites  get 
the  occasional  mention,  but  this  is  the  book  to 
take  witli  you  to  add  historical  and  cultural 
perspectives  to  your  ornithological  Xxxp.JTRS 


ANN  OUN  CEMENT 


Go  birding  with  ‘BB’ 

Subscribers  can  claim  a 10%  reduction  on  the  following  overseas  birdwatching 
trips  with  the  bird-tour  company  ‘Sunbird’: 

4th-llth  November  1997  MOROCCO  with  Bryan  Bland  & Keith  Vinicombe,  to  Agadir  for 
Bald  Ibis  Geronticus  eremita,  Audouin’s  Gull  Lams  audouinii,  Black-crowned  Tchagra  Tchagra 
senegala,  Moussier’s  Redstart  Phoenicums  moussieri  and  other  North  African  specialities. 
2nd-18th  February  1998  THAILAND  with  Phil  Round,  Jon  Dunn  & Tim  Sharrock,  for 
Siberian  winterers  such  as  Long-toed  Stint  Calidris  subminuta,  Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia 
calliope  and  Siberian  Blue  Robin  L.  cyane,  and  local  specialities  such  as  Giant  Nuthatch  Sitta 
magna.  Since  this  is  a joint  ‘Sunbird’-‘Wings’  trip,  no  10%  reduction  is  available. 

12th-21st  April  1998  JORDAN  with  Sean  McMinn,  for  desert  species  and  migrants  at  the 
oases,  with  visits  to  Wadi  Rum  (and  Verreaux’s  Eagle  Aquila  verreaiocii)  and  Petra  thrown  in. 
27th  May  to  6th  June  FINLAND  with  Dick  Forsman  & Killian  Mullamey,  aiming  to  see  all  of 
Finland’s  owls,  and  other  specialities  such  as  Siberian  Jay  Perisoreus  infaustus. 

20th-28th  June  1998  ICELAND  with  Paul  Holt,  for  Harlequin  Ducks  Histrionicus  histrionicus, 
Gyr  Falcon  Falco  msticolus,  Briinnich’s  Guillemot  Uria  bmvia  and  the  country’s  spectacular 
natural  features,  from  hot  springs  and  geysers  to  glaciers. 

31st  July  to  7th  August  1998  CANARY  ISLANDS  with  Tony  Clarke  & Peter  Lansdown,  for 
seabirds  and  endemics  such  as  Blue  Chaffinch  Fringilla  teydea,  BoUe’s  Pigeon  Columba  bollii, 
Laurel  Pigeon  C.  junoniae,  Tenerife  Kinglet  Regulus  teneriffae,  Canary  Islands  Stonechat  Saxicola 
dacotiae  and  Canary  Islands  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  canariensis,  and  Pilot  Whales  Globicephala 
melaena. 

22nd  August  to  4th  September  1998  SOUTH  AFRICA  with  Ian  Sinclair  & Tim  Sharrock. 
This  special  tour  is  designed  to  follow  the  XXII  International  Ornithological  Congress  in  Durban. 
The  tour  will  visit  some  of  the  best  birding  sites  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  Cape,  from  Kruger 
National  Park  to  the  dry  forests  of  the  Mkuzi  National  Park  and  the  high  passes  of  the 
Drakenburg  Mountains. 

15th-27th  September  1998  CAPE  MAY,  USA  with  Paul  Holt,  for  spectacular  ‘fall’  migration 
of  Nearctic  wood-warblers,  raptors  and  waders,  plus  a day  sightseeing  in  New  York. 

24th  November  to  10th  December  1998  KENYA  with  Steve  Rooke  & Mel  Ogola  (joint 
veterans  of  over  20  Kenyan  Sunbird-safaris)  for  large  mammals  as  well  as  the  renowned  huge 
birdlist,  and  visiting  Ngulia,  famous  for  its  overnight  avalanches  of  Palearctic  migrants. 

These  trips  have  been  planned  jointly  with  the  top  bird-tour  company  SUNBIRD. 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  British  Birds  subscribers  may  claim  a 10%  reduction  on  the 
normal  price  of  these  trips.  For  more  details,  please  write,  phone  or  fax  to  Sunbird, 
PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  iDFj  phone  Sandy  (01767)  682969;  fax 
Sandy  (01767)  692481;  e-mail:  sunbird(^sunbird.demon.co.uk. 


LOOKING  BACK 


One  hundred  years  ago,  a forerunner  of  the  BTO’s  Garden  BirdWatch:  ‘Garden  Lists  of  Birds. 
By  the  Rev.  Murray  A.  Mathew,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Much  might  be  ascertained  concerning  the 
distribution  of  our  British  Birds,  of  which  we  are  still  very  far  from  possessing  a full  knowledge, 
by  close  observation  of  them  for  a series  of  years  in  such  limited  areas  as  are  provided  by  the 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  immediately  surrounding  our  houses,  if  lists  were  kept  of  all  the 
species  seen,  not  only  of  those  that  constandy  occur  and  nest,  and  of  all  occasional  visitors,  but 
even  of  those  that  are  identified  flying  over,  with  dates  and  other  particulars.  ...  If  carefully  kept, 
such  lists  would  prove  of  great  service  for  exchange  or  comparison,  and  might  be  forwarded  to 
ornithological  correspondents  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  could  send  their  own  in  return.’ 
{Zoologist  Ser.  4,  vol.  1:  417,  September  1897) 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Compiled  by  Bob  Scott  and  Wendy  Dickson 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 


What  price  wildlife? 

There  have  been  a few  recent  examples  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  put 
a value  on  wildlife.  In  some  cases,  the  value  is  dictated  by  law  and,  in  others,  it 
is  an  attempt  to  assess  the  total  ambience  of  the  countryside  and  its  wildlife.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  valuing  wildlife  in  monetary  terms  is  extremely  difficult — 
some  would  say  impossible.  Others  argue  that  it  is  important  to  provide  such  a 
value  in  a world  where  so  much  is  dominated  by,  and  actions  are  dictated  by,  the 
monetary  value  of  activities.  Relatively  easy  are  the  tasks  of  calculating  the 
economic  value  of  a nature  reserve  or  a wildlife  spectacle  to  the  eco-tourist 
industry  of  an  area,  and  mcreasingly  we  hear  of  the  importance  of  wildlife  tourism 
in  the  conservation  battles  in  foreign  parts  (unfortunately,  battles  that  are  not 
always  won). 

Two  recent  cases  of  fines  imposed  on  egg-collectors  indicated  a significant 
increase  in  the  levels  that  courts  are  prepared  to  award.  Two  brothers  from 
Portsmouth  journeyed  to  Orkney  and  proceeded  to  lift  eggs  from,  amongst 
others,  the  nests  of  Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata.  Merlin  Falco  columbarius 
and  Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus.  The  two  men  were  fined  a total  of  jf90,000  and 
their  binoculars,  maps,  ropes,  books  and  dinghy  were  all  forfeited.  Needless  to 
say,  there  will  be  an  appeal,  and  the  simation  may  change,  but  conservationists 
in  Orkney  welcomed  it  as  ‘a  realistic  sentence’,  whilst  the  guilty  party  described 
it  as  ‘ridiculous’  and  ‘pretty  stupid’. 

Hot  on  the  heels  of  this  came  a second  case,  in  Manchester,  where  a long-time 
egg-collector  was  fined  ^^3,075  plus  £150  costs  after  he  was  found  in  possession 
of  eggs  from  Roseate  Tern  Sterna  dougallii  and  Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax  (both  from  RSPB  reserves  on  Anglesey),  Golden  Eagle  Aquila 
chrysaetos  (from  the  Isle  of  Skye)  and  Hen  Harrier  (from  the  Forest  of  Bowland) . 
To  quote  from  the  defence:  ‘My  client  considers  he  is  one  of  the  most  careful 
and  studious  egg-collectors  that  he  knows’  and  ‘ ...  he  is  always  careful  and 
attempts  not  to  cause  any  damage  to  nests  that  he  visits.’  Such  statements  defy 
comment,  but  clearly  the  serious  egg-collector  is  not  a thing  of  the  past  and  this 
strange,  largely  British  pastime  still  continues. 

On  a completely  different  scale,  a team  of  American,  Dutch  and  Argentine 
scientists  has  recently  published,  in  the  journal  Nature,  their  estimate  of  what  all 
nature  is  worth  to  humanity.  They  considered,  amongst  others,  the  value  of  a 
hectare  of  forest,  open  ocean  and  flood  plain,  and  arrived  at  a grand  total  of  £20 
trillion,  a figure  that  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  comprehend,  unlike  the  £3,000  fine 
for  taking  birds’  eggs. 


SOF’s  new  Hon.  President  and  new  President 


After  serving  as  President  of  the  Swedish 
Ornithological  Society  (Sveriges  Omitologiska 
Eorening)  for  15  years.  Soren  Svensson  has 
now  been  appointed  Honorary  President,  and 


Jens  Wahlstedt,  former  General  Secretary  of 
WWF,  has  been  elected  as  SOh'’s  new 
President.  We  send  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  tliem  hotli. 
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Sardinian  Ornithological 
Group 


GOS 


The  Gnippo  Omitobgico 
Sardo  was  formed  in 
spring  1997  with  the 
yi  five  aims  of  planning 
and  carrying  out  studies 
on  and  monitoring  of 
Sardinian  birds;  up- 
dating the  island’s 
check-list;  providing 
information  and  logistic  and  technical  support 
for  researchers  and  birdwatchers  who  visit 
Sardinia;  publishing  an  annual  bird  report;  and 
carrying  out  an  atlas  survey  of  birds  in 
Sardinia  in  winter  1997/98. 

All  birdwatchers  visiting  Sardinia  are  asked 
to  help  by  supplying  details  of  records  of  all 
birds  (not  just  rarities)  on  the  island  (with 
localities,  dates,  numbers,  etc.),  for  use  in  the 
bird  report  and,  where  relevant,  in  the  winter 
atlas.  All  contributions  will  be  acknowledged. 

The  current  address  is  Gruppo 
Omitologico  Sardo,  do  LIPU,  Via  Cilea  79, 
09045  Quartu  Sant’Elena  (Cagliari),  Italy; 
tel./fax  +39  (0)70-837458. 


Long-range  Wren 

The  latest  issue  of  BTO  News  contains  details 
of  a 1,500-km  ringing  recovery  of  a Wren 
Trogbdytes  trogbdytes.  Ringed  in  Lithuania  on 
18th  September  1996,  the  bird  was  found 
freshly  dead  in  West  Sussex  the  following 
March.  A certain  amount  of  consternation 
resulted  from  a check  on  the  ring  number, 
which  indicated  a ring  series  used  on 
Oystercatchers  Haematopus  ostralegus',  then  it 
was  discovered  that  the  ring  carried  a Moscow 
address. 

The  BTO  is  still  looking  for  help  from 
active  birders.  They  need  additional  Nest 
Record  Cards  for  the  following  species: 
Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata,  Common 
Redshank  Tringa  totanus,  European  Nightjar 
Caprimulgus  europaeus,  Sky  Lark  Alauda 
arvensis,  Whinchat  Saxicob  rubetra,  Stonechat 
5.  torquata,  Northern  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
oenanthe,  Wood  Warbler  Phylbscopus  sibibtrix, 
Common  Raven  Corvus  corax.  Common 
Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  pyrrhub,  Reed  Bunting 
Emberiza  schoeniclus  and  Corn  Bunting 
Miliaria  cabndra.  There  is  also  need  for 
assistance  with  the  European  Non-estuarine 
Coastal  Waterfowl  Survey.  Please  contact  the 
BTO,  The  Nunnery,  Thetford,  Norfolk  IP24 
2PU. 


Hen  Harriers  in  the  news 

Very  shortly,  the  results  will  be  appearing  for 
the  Joint  Raptor  Study  (colloquially  the 
‘Langholm  Experiment’)  into  the  relationship 
between  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus, 
Peregrine  Falcons  Falco  peregrinus  and  Red 
Grouse  Lagopiis  bgopus.  Just  what  the 
implications  will  be  we  cannot  judge,  but  in 
May  this  year  one  of  us  (BS)  pulled  into  a 
lay-by  on  the  road  through  Langholm  and 
within  30  minutes  had  seen  at  least  1 2 harriers, 
including  six  in  the  air  at  once  and  at  least  three 
adult  males.  From  the  same  lay-by.  Red 
Grouse  were  watched  and  heard.  What 
happens  in  the  future  must  be  a matter  of 
speculation,  but  it  will  be  a great  pity  (and 
probably  a great  crime)  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
pull  into  this  lay-by  in  four  or  five  years’  time 
and  see  just  as  many  Hen  Harriers.  Birders, 
this  is  the  place  to  go  to  see  Hen  Harriers. 
They  can  be  seen  without  disturbing  anybody 
or  anything — just  park  and  watch.  As  for  the 
Red  Grouse — ^you  do  not  have  to  be  an  expert 
ecologist  to  see  that  the  heather  moorland  is 
suffering  from  the  presence  of  too  many  sheep. 


How  many  birders  in  Norfolk? 

We  doubt  if  anyone  has  an  accurate  figure.  We 
can  be  fairly  certain,  however,  that  the  number 
of  birdwatchers  regularly  visiting  and  actively 
recording  in  the  county  far  exceeds  the  320  or 
so  who  are  members  of  the  Norfolk  Bird  Club. 
The  Club  and  its  recorders  are  responsible  for 
collecting  the  county  records  and  compiling  the 
systematic  list  published  annually  by  the 
Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists’  Society.  Last 
year,  the  report  was  joint  first  in  The  Best 
Annual  Bird  Report  Awards  (Brit.  Birds  89: 
214-216).  We  have  a firm  belief  that  regular 
watchers  in  a county  should  do  two  things: 
first,  support  the  county  bird  club,  and, 
secondly,  submit  details  of  their  observations  to 
the  county  recorder.  Sadly,  large  numbers  of 
birders  these  days  fail  to  do  either.  Contact  the 
Norfolk  Bird  Club  at  North  Haven,  Marks 
Lane,  Santon  Downham,  Brandon,  Suffolk 
IP27  OTG. 

Winston  Churchill  Travelling 
Fellowship  1998 

Amongst  the  categories  for  1998  is  ‘Naturalists 
and  Wildlife  Conservationists’.  The  closing 
date  for  submission  of  a completed  application 
form  is  24th  October  1997.  Full  details  and 
forms  from  The  Winston  Churchill  Memorial 
Trust,  15  Queen’s  Gate  Terrace,  London  SW7 

5PR. 
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News  and  comment 


Dorset  decisions 

‘It  is  a regrettable  aspect  of  modem  birding 
that  if  you  sit  on  a major  rarity  until  you  are 
100%  certain  of  its  identity  you  are  accused  in 
certain  quarters  of  suppression,  but  if  you 
release  the  news  and  are  later  proved  incorrect 
you  are  accused  of  being  a “stringer”.’  That 
was  the  dilemma  faced  by  Ian  Lewis,  Ewan 
Brodie  and  Shaun  Robson  as  they  watched 
‘The  Lytchett  pipit’. 

‘If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warbler  are  setting  up 
home  near  you,  please  make  sure  the  Bird 
Club  knows  about  them,  and  exactly  where 
they  are.’  That’s  the  conclusion  of  Dorset  Bird 
Club  Chairman,  Jamie  McMillan,  from  a tale 
involving  Cetti’s  Warblers  Cettia  cetti,  a 
proposed  housing  development  and  The 
Sunday  Sport. 

All  part  of  the  varied  contents  of  the  DBC 
Newsletter  (no.  32).  For  details  of  the  Dorset 
Bird  Club,  write  to  Eileen  Bowman,  53 
Lonnen  Road,  Colehill,  Wimbome,  Dorset 

BH21  7AT. 


Rare  breeding  birds 

Observers  with  information  on  rare  breeding 
birds  in  Britain  in  1997  are  requested  to  send 
full  details  now  to  the  relevant  county  bird 
recorder  (or  to  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds 
Panel’s  Secretary,  Dr  Malcolm  Ogilvie, 
Glencaim,  Bruichladdich,  Isle  of  Islay  pa49 
7UN).  Please  do  not  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year. 


What’s  that  vnlture? 

Identification  of  the  four  Asian  species  of 
vulture  in  the  genus  Gyps  is  dealt  with  in 
typically  thorough  fashion  by  Per  Alstrom  in 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Oriental  Bird  Club 
Bulletin  (25:  32-49). 

Membership  of  the  OBC  costs  j(jl5  p.a.; 
write  to  Membership  Secretary,  OBC,  c/o  The 
Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL. 


Lines  report 

Out  in  June  1 997,  the  Lincolnshire  Bird  Report 
1994  includes  accounts  by  Graham  P.  Catley 
of  the  irmption  of  northern  Bullfinches 
Pyrrhula  pyrrhula  pyrrhula  and  ‘after  years  of 
searching  for  the  big  one’  the  discovery  by 
Paul  Troake  and  Amanda  Burrows  of 
Lincolnshire’s  first  Alpine  Accentor  Prunella 
collaris,  which  left  Paul  Troake  ‘with  a sense  of 
unreality  for  about  two  days!’. 

Copies  of  the  Report  cost  £4.50  (incl.  p&p) 
from  Rob  Watson,  8 High  Street,  Skegness, 
Lincolnshire  PE25  3NW. 


BSC  or  PSC 

Confused  by  today’s  ‘splitting’  and  ‘lumping’ 
arguments?  Not  sure  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  Biological  Species  Concept  and  the 
Phylogenetic  Species  Concept?  Then  beg  or 
borrow  a copy  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  British 
Ornithologists’ Club  for  ]unt  1997  (vol.  117, 
no.  2)  where  papers  from  the  joint  meeting 
betw'een  the  BOC  and  the  Linnean  Society 
on  ‘Avian  taxonomy  from  Linnaeus  to 
DNA’,  held  on  23rd  March  1996,  include 
clarifying  explanations  by  Dr  Robert  M. 
Zink  (‘Species  concepts’.  Bull.  BOC  117; 
97-109)  and  Dr  D.  W.  Snow  (‘Should  the 
biological  be  superseded  by  the  phylogenetic 
species  concept?’.  Bull.  BOC  117;  110-121). 

For  details  of  BOC  membership  (which  is 
open  only  to  members  of  the  British 
Ornithologists’  Union),  non-members’ 
subscriptions  to  the  Bulletin  or  purchase  of 
single  back  copies,  write  to  The  Publications 
Officer,  S.  J.  Farnsworth,  Hammerkop, 
Frogmill,  Hurley,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire  SL6 

5NL. 


Birding  abroad 

The  local  ornithological  society  or  bird  report 
compiler  is  always  delighted  to  receive 
information  from  visiting  birdwatchers  from 
other  countries.  Birds  seen  on  holiday  or  on  a 
birding  trip  will  frequently  include 
observations  of  interest  (often,  it  is  the 
common  British  bird  which  seemed  of  little 
importance  at  the  time  which  proves  to  be  the 
most  interesting  record). 

We  are  always  happy  to  provide  the 
relevant  name  and  address,  either  before  you 
go  abroad  or  after  you  return  with  records  but 
do  not  know  to  whom  they  will  be  of  interest. 
Please  provide  a SAE  with  your  enquiry. 


‘RSPB  Conservation 
Publications  Catalogue’ 

Over  the  years,  a wide  range  of  publications 
has  stemmed  from  the  RSPB  on  conser\'ation 
subjects  as  diverse  as  agriculture,  planning, 
energy,  heathlands,  the  bird  trade,  wedands, 
woodlands,  and  many,  many  more.  It  has 
often  been  stated  that  these  do  not  reach  as 
wide  an  audience  as  is  desirable  and,  in  an 
attempt  to  address  this  problem,  the  Society 
has  produced  a full  catalogue  of  its 
conservadon  publicadons,  available  on  request 
from  the  RSPB,  The  I.odge,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire  SG19  2DI.. 
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Robert  Gillmor  honoured 

Art  Consultant  to  British  Birds  since  1988  (Brit. 
Birds  81:  353-354),  and  friend  and  helper  to  us, 
the  BTO,  the  RSPB  and  numerous  other  such 
bodies,  Robert  Gillmor  has  recently  been 
presented  with  the  BOU’s  Union  Medal  (Ibis 
139:  217).  Founder,  first  Secretary,  then 
Chairman  and  finally  President  of  the  Society  of 
Wildlife  Artists,  Robert  was  also  Art  Editor  for 
all  nine  volumes  of  BWP.  Many  of  today’s  crop 
of  bird  and  wildlife  artists  owe  much  to  Robert 
for  his  example,  encouragement  and  help.  He 
has  been  a judge  for  Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year 
since  its  inception  in  1979.  He  will  soon  be 
moving  from  his  Reading  base  to  a new  home 
at  Cley,  with  specially  designed  studios  for 
himself  and  wife  (and  fellow  artist)  Sue. 

Two  for  free 

Keen  gardeners  can  get  a free  copy  of  the 
booklet  The  Birds  in  Your  Garden  simply  by 
writing  to  the  RSPB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL.  Visitors  to  East  Devon 
can  obtain  a free  guide,  Wildtracks:  tracking 
down  wildlife  in  East  Devon,  by  phoning  Geoff 
Jones  on  01395-516551,  ext.  390. 

Baroness  Young 

We  were  delighted  to  hear  that  Barbara 
Young,  Chief  Executive  of  the  RSPB,  has 
been  appointed  a working  Life  Peer.  Baroness 
Young  will,  undoubtedly,  do  much  to  further 
the  cause  of  bird  conservation  in  the  Upper 
House  and  this  honour  illustrates  the  respect 
with  which  the  RSPB  is  held. 


Four  ornithologists  honoured 

The  Queen’s  Birthday  Honours  included  well- 
merited  awards  for  Behaviour  Notes  Panel 
member  and  former  Director  of  the  BTO,  Dr 
J.  J.  M.  Flegg,  and  recently  retired  RSPB  staff 
member  and  former  County  Recorder  for 
Montgomeryshire,  Roger  Lovegrove.  Both 
have  been  created  OBE.  David  Lea,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  RSPB  before  he  moved  to 
Orkney,  has  been  created  MBE,  and  Professor 
John  Lawton,  Chairman  of  RSPB  Council, 
has  been  created  CBE. 


Claudia  Wilds 

All  those  who  ever  met  her  will  be  saddened  to 
have  learnt  of  the  death  of  Claudia  Wilds  on 
8th  June. 

A lover  of  waders  and  of  travel  and  of  her 
fellow  enthusiasts,  Claudia  was  one  of  those  few 
people  who  are  always  welcome  whenever  they 
appear — ^whether  at  an  estuary,  on  some  remote 
island  or  in  a conference  hall.  So  many  times, 
she  brightened  the  day  for  her  delighted  new 
companions. 

An  expert  on  waders,  especially  the  Nearctic 
dowitchers  Limnodromus  and  peeps  Calidris, 
but  she  would  never  have  so  described  herself. 
Her  advice  and  critical  comments  were  always 
given  with  modesty.  Her  most  recent  work,  on 
Terns  and  Skimmers  of  the  World,  was  nearing 
comple-tion  and  will  be  published  by  Pica  Press 
in  1998. 

A truly  lovely  lady,  much  missed.  JTRS 


The  Battle  of  Brampton  Common 


We  are  grateful  to  Bob  Croxton  for  drawing  our 
attention  to  the  results  of  a public  inquiry  over 
an  area  known  to  local  birders  as  Brampton 
Common,  near  Rotherham,  South  Yorkshire. 
Brampton  Common  is  not  a site  of  national 
importance  and  it  has  no  statutory  designations 
on  the  land.  Yet  local  birders  felt  that  its  breed- 
ing populations  of  Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus 
vanellus,  Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago  and 
Common  Redshank  Tringa  mantis,  together 
with  the  wintering  European  Golden  Plovers 
Pluvialis  apricaria,  made  it  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  fight  for  its  protection  against  a possible 
tip  for  contaminated  waste.  Tie  Inspector’s 
report  includes  six  very  detailed  pages  of  discus- 
sion on  the  ornithological  evidence  submitted. 
From  the  comments  made  in  the  report,  there 
were  clearly  some  remarkable  unsubstantiated 
claims  made  in  evidence,  including  references  to 
Quail  Cotumix  cotumix.  Hen  Harrier  Circus 


cyaneus  and  Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus.  The 
lengthy  discussion  on  the  importance  or  other- 
wise of  the  wintering  Golden  Plover  flock  makes 
fascinating  reading.  These  days,  increasing  im- 
portance needs  to  be  placed  on  species  such  as 
Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montaniis,  Sk\'  Tax]?.  Alauda 
arvensis  and  Yellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Environment  accepted  the  Inspector’s 
recommendation  and  tlie  creation  of  a landfill 
site  will  not  go  ahead.  Needless  to  say,  this  result 
led  to  much  celebration  amongst  the  objectors, 
but  there  are  several  questions  still  to  be  asked. 
Where  will  the  contaminated  waste  be  dumped 
now?  As  the  site  has  no  statutory  designation,  a 
quite  legal  option  would  be  to  undertake  drainage 
work  tliat  would  destroy  the  natural  history 
interest  of  the  site,  and  this  could  result  in  a very' 
different  conclusion  to  any  further  application. 
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News  and  comment 


Coastline  protection 

With  the  severe  flooding  of  the  Norfolk  coast 
at  Cley  in  February  1996  still  fresh  in  many 
people’s  minds,  Anglian  Water,  in  whose 
region  one-fifth  of  the  land  area  is  below  sea 
level,  now  have  in  place  eight  shoreline 
management  plans.  These  stretch  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Thames,  with  the  one 
embracing  Cley  stretching  from  Snettisham  to 
Sheringham.  The  plans  will  be  reviewed  every’ 
five  years  and  updated  to  take  into  account 
new  ideas  and  information.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  result  in  much  better  protection  for  the 
important  bird  and  waldlife  habitats  along  this 
coast. 


Let  everyone  join  in  the  fun 

I had  been  commissioned  to  write  a short 
piece  for  a bird  magazine  and  w’as  staying  at  a 
hotel  in  the  north  of  Fingland.  The  intention 
was  to  creep  out  of  the  hotel  before  dawTi, 
enjoy  a few'  hours  at  the  nearby  reserv'e  and 
then  return  for  a late,  but  much-to-be- 
appreciated,  breakfast.  Ail  went  according  to 
plan  and  at  05.00  I slipped  the  bolt  and 
departed.  On  my  return  for  breakfast,  I 
discovered  that  I had  set  off  all  the  alarms 
when  I left  and  the  entire  hotel  had  received 
an  early-morning  call  at  5 a.m.  Fortunately, 
most  guests  had  eaten  an  early  breakfast  and 
departed  before  I had  to  show  my  face  in  the 
restaurant.  (BS) 


Conservation  French  style 

For  every'  bottle  of  the  red  w'ine  called  Collection 
La  Pie  Grieche  d poitrine  rose  (‘I^esser  Grey 
Shrike  Collection’)  which  is  sold,  FT2.00  w'ill 
be  paid  into  a fund  for  the  restoration  of 
traditional  habitat  for  die  Lesser  Grey  Shrike 
Lanins  minor  on  the  plains  of  the  River  Audes, 
where  the  network  of  canals  and  ditches  is 
bordered  by  large  trees  and  tamarisk  hedges 
surrounding  small  vineyards  separated  by 
meadows,  with  scattered  buildings. 

To  whet  your  appetite,  lax  Pie  Grieche,  a red 
wine  from  the  hills  around  Enserune,  is 
described  as  ‘intense  garnet  red  with  bluish 
highlights.  Nose:  a powerful  flavour  of  red 
berries,  blackcurrants  . . . with  hints  of  pepper 
and  cinnamon.  On  the  palate:  . . . full,  mellow, 
well-balanced,  rich  in  alcohol  ...  a strong 
flavour  of  green  peppers  and  prunes  with  a 
suggestion  of  sweet  liquorice.’ 

Cheers! 

Can  we  now  look  forward  to  ‘Corn  Crake 
Scotch’,  ‘Chough  mead’  and  ‘Cirl  Bunting 
cider’? 


Wildlife  bonus  on  the 
Thames? 

The  Thames  Region  of  the  Environment 
Agency  has  begun  work  on  the  countr\'’s 
largest  flood-defence  project,  namely  the  £73 
million  Maidenhead,  Windsor  and  Eton  flood- 
defence  scheme  in  which,  it  is  claimed, 
‘natural  ecological  areas  w'ill  be  introduced 
[iL]  and  wildlife  habitats  . . . created’  that  will 
replace  those  lost  over  hundreds  of  years  of 
Thames  development.  It  involves  building  an 
1 1 .8-km  flood-relief  channel  which  will  leave 
the  Thames  at  Boulters  Lock,  near  Taplow, 
rejoining  it  below  Black  Potts  Bridge,  at 
Windsor. 


DNA  on  the  side  of  the 
angels 

A falconer  from  Wigan,  alleged  to  have 
illegally  taken  Northern  Goshawks  Accipiter 
geniilis  in  his  possession,  was  proved  to  be 
innocent  by  means  of  DNA  analysis  of 
blood  samples,  which  showed  that  tliey 
were — as  he  claimed — captive-bred  birds. 


Robin  reveals  all 

At  the  age  of  ten  or  so,  he  claims  to  have 
woken  up  to  the  noise  of  Hawfinches 
Coccothranstes  coccothraustes  cracking 
cherrystones. 

Who?  Robin  Chittenden,  our  Photographic 
Researcher.  To  learn  more  of  his  personal 
background  and  philosophy,  read  his  profile  in 
the  June  1 997  issue  of  Bird  Watching. 


New  administrator  for  BOU 

I'he  British  Ornithologists’  Union  has  recently 
appointed  Steve  Dudley  to  the  post  of 
Administrator,  to  operate  from  'Phetford. 
Steve  will  be  well  known  to  many  birders 
through  his  past  work  with  the  B'FO  and  his 
connection  witli  the  optical  company  Leica. 
We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  appoinmient. 


Visiting  the  Channel  Islands? 

Your  observations  will  be  much  welcomed  by 
the  following  Recorders: 

Gt;i-;RNSi-Y  Julian  Medland,  Clyne,  Rue  de  la 
Ronde  Chemince,  Castel,  Guernsey  t;Y5  7tili 
JHRSHY  I'ony  Painiin,  Cavok,  16  Quennevais 
Gardens,  La  Route  des  Quennevais,  St 
Breladc,  Jersey  jig  si.n 

Records  for  the  other  islands  should  be  sent 
to  Julian  Medland. 
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Bird  calls 

Want  to  make  a cheap  bird  call?  Frank 
Hamilton  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  use 
of  a small  piece  of  expanded  polystyrene 
rubbed  against  a small  glass  medicine  bottle — 
it  works! 


New  Recorder 

Paul  Daw,  Tigh-na-Tulloch,  TuUochgorm, 
Minard,  Argyll  PA32  8YQ,  has  taken  over  from 
Dr  Tristan  ap  Rheinallt  as  Recorder  for 
Argyll. 


New  editor  for  ‘Irish  Birds’ 

After  12  years  at  the  desk,  Hugh  Brazier  has 
handed  over  his  blue  pencil  to  Dr  Brendan 
Kavanagh.  We  wish  them  both  well. 


Blick  top? 

Graeme  Joynt,  the  Cleveland  Recorder,  has  put 
forward  Martin  Blick’s  total  to  1st  July  1997  of 
318  species  (92.7%  of  the  grand  total  of  343 
species  on  the  Cleveland  list)  as  ‘surely  the 
highest  county  percentage  anywhere  in  Britain’. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 

Tony  Armstrong — Northeast 

Dave  Flumm — Southwest 

Frank  Gribble — Midlands 

Barrie  Harding — East  Anglia 

Angus  Hogg — Scotland 

Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 

Don  Taylor — Southeast 

Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 

John  Wilson — Northwest 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 


The  wader  (plate  65)  was  correctly  identified  by  almost  everyone 
/ (93%)  as  Ternrninck’s  Stint  Calidris  ternminckii,  with  just  a handful  of 

I / votes  each  for  White-rumped  C.  fuscicollis,  Baird’s  C.  bairdii  and 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper  C.  pusilla.  It  was  photographed  by  Robin 
Chittenden  in  Spain  in  April  1994. 

Needlesss  to  say,  the  three  leaders  (Stephen  Foster,  David  McAdams  and 

Richard  Patient)  all  got  it  right,  each 
now  having  reached  a total  of  12 
correct  answers.  There  are  17 
competitors  with  1 1 right,  44  with  ten, 
73  with  nine,  110  with  eight.  111  with 
seven,  93  with  six,  75  with  five,  53  with 
four,  30  with  three,  54  with  two  and  1 5 
with  one.  Perhaps  one  or  other  of  the 
flying  birds  in  August  (plate  91)  or  this 
month  (plate  140,  left)  will  resolve  this 
competition. 

•4  140.  ‘Montfily  marathon’.  Photo  no.  134. 
Fourteenth  stage  in  ninth  ‘Maratiion’.  Identify 
the  species.  Read  the  rules  (see  page  66),  then 
send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly 
Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3N],  to  arrive  by  15th  October 
1997. 
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RECENT  BBRC  DECISIONS 


ZEISS 


This  monthly  listing  of  the  most-recent  decisions  by  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  in  any  way  to  replace  the 
annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain’.  The  records  listed  are  mostly 
those  of  the  rarest  species,  or  those  of  special' interest  for  other  reasons. 


ACCEPTED;  Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus  St  Mary’s  (Scilly),  3rd-5th  May  1997. 
Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  Titchfield  Haven  (Hampshire),  27th  August  1996.  Lesser 
Scaup  Aythya  qffinis  Tophill  Low  (East  Yorkshire),  9th  Januar>'  to  20th  April  1997.  King  Eider 
Somateria  spectabilis  Female,  North  Foreland  area  (Kent),  15th-26th  October  1996.  Black- 
winged Pratincole  Glareola  nordmanni  First-summer,  Leighton  Moss  (Lancashire)  and  Kent 
estuary  (Cumbria),  25th-28th  August  1996.  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis 
Juvenile,  Bredon’s  Hardwick  (Worcestershire),  15th-16th  September  1996.  Red-rumped 
Swallow  Hinmdo  daurica  Blakeney  (Norfolk),  24th-25th  April  1996;  Farmoor  Reser'.'oir 
(Oxfordshire),  8th-12th  May  1997.  Desert  Wheatear  Oerianthe  deserti  Smdland  Heath 
(Dorset),  5th-6th  March  1997.  Rosy  Starling  Stumiis  Juvenile,  Deal  (Kent),  16th-21st 
September  1996;  juvenile,  Sanday  (Orkney),  10th- 15th  November  1996.  Rustic  Bunting 
Emberiza  rustica  Corton  (Suffolk),  14th  September  1996.  Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza 
melanocephala  St  Agnes  (Scilly),  3rd-4th  June  1997. 


M.  J.  Rogers,  Secretary,  BBRC,  2 Churchtown  Cottages,  Towednack,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McCeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  peinod  from  14th  July  to  17th  August  1997. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps 
Cotswold  Water  Park  (Wiltshire),  2nd- 15th 
August.  Madeira/Soft-plumagedyCape 
Verde  Petrel  Pterodronia  madeiraJP.  mollis! P. 
feae  Bridges  of  Ross  (Co.  Clare),  31st  July. 
Great  White  Egret  Egretta  alba  Axe  Estuaiy 
(Devon),  21st-22nd  July,  and  then  Kenfig 
(Glamorgan),  22nd  July.  Lesser  Scaup  Aythya 
affinis  Male  and  female  at  Helston,  Looe 
(Cornwall),  8th-16th  August.  Black  Kite 
Aiilvus  migrans  Shaw’s  Bridge,  Belfast  (Co. 
Antrim),  3rd  August.  Greater  Sand  Plover 
Charadrius  leschenaultii  Pagham  Harbour  (West 
Sussex),  14th-16tli  August.  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla  Deemess  (Orkney), 
25th  July;  Musselburgh  (Lothian),  10th-17th 
August.  Baird’s  Sandpiper  C.  bairdii  Redcar 
(Cleveland),  10th  August;  I'ophill  Low 
Reservoir  (East  Yorkshire),  16th  August. 


Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes  Denge 
Marshes  (Kent),  22nd  July  to  8th  August; 
Dundalk  Docks  (Co.  Louth),  late  July  into 
August;  'Hie  Cull  (Co.  Wexford),  15th- 17th 
August.  Marsh  Sandpiper  T.  stagnatilis  Pett 
Level  (East  Sussex),  11th  August.  Solitary 
Sandpiper  T.  solitaria  Guernsey  (Channel 
Islands),  17th  August.  Franklin’s  Gull  Earns 
pipixcan  Cruisetown  (Co.  Lc)uth),  17th  August 
(second  Irish  record).  Caspian  Tern  Sterna 
caspia  During  28th  July  to  6th  August:  Cornwall 
(3),  Norfolk  (2),  Kent  and  Glamorgan.  Black- 
eared Wheatear  Oerianthe  hispanica  Fair  Isle 
(Shetiand),  17th-25th  July.  Two-barred 
Crossbill  Loxia  lencoptera  Isle  of  May  (Fife), 
8th- 12th  August.  Black-headed  Bimting 
Emberiza  melanocephala  Lundy  (Devon),  15th- 
16th  July;  male,  Tor\'  Island  (Co.  Donegal), 
23rd-31st  July. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘British  Birds’. 
Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(28p/min  cheap  rate;  41p/min  other  times;  incl.  VAT) 
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British  BirdShop 

Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers^. 


The  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should  be 
sent  to  British  BirdShop,  do  Subbuteo  Books,  PistyU  Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4EW. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 

BEST  BIRD  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR 

All  books  voted  ‘Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year’  during  1983-96  (listed  in  full  on  p.  vii  in  January-February  1997)  are 
available  POST  FREE.  Use  this  write-in  line  (or  use  an  additional  sheet) 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  Please  tick  / 

British  Birds/IBCE  International  Bird  Identification  EXCLUSIVE  REDUCED  PRICE  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

de  Schauensee  & Phelps  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Venezuela  (Princeton)  (usually  £35.00) Paperback  £28.00  □ 

Flegg  & Hosking  Eric  Hosking’s  Classic  Birds  Limited  Edition  (HarperCollins)  exclusive  reduced  price 

(usually  £50.00) £28.00  □ 

Hilty  & Brown  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Colombia  (Princeton)  (usually  £40.00) Paperback  £32.00  □ 

Ogilvie  & Winter  Best  Days  with  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  EXCLUSIVE  reduced  price  (usually  £14.95). ..£10.95  Q 
Parmenter  & Byers  A Guide  to  the  Warblers  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (Bruce  Coleman)  (half  original  price)  ..£10.50  □ 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 

Davison  & Yen  Fook  A Photographic  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Borneo  (New  Holland) Paperback  £7.99  D 

Dennis  Tetrad  Atlas  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Essex  (Essex  Birdwatching  Society) Paperback  £17.50  □ 

Elphick  Birds:  a guide  book  to  British  birds  (BBC) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Handrinos  & Akriotis  The  Birds  of  Greece  (Helm) £25.00  □ 

HoltH  Birder’s  Guide  to  Colorado  (ABA) Spiral-bound  £21.00  □ 

Johnson  A Birder’s  Guide  to  Virginia  (ABA) Spiral-bound  £18.50  □ 

Kaufman  Lives  of  North  American  Birds  (Houghton  Mifflin) £25.00  □ 

Oddie  & Moss  Birding  with  Bill  Oddie  (HarperCollins) Paperback  £9.99  □ 

Slinger  Down  & Dirty  Birding  (Simon  & Schuster) Paperback  £9.99  D 


COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Baker  Warblers  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  Africa  (Helm)  DELAYED  UNTIL  NOVEMBER £27.99  □ 

Beaman  & Madge  An  Identification  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  the  Western  Palearctic  (Helm)  DUE  AUTUMN £35.00  □ 
Snow  (ed.)  The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  2-volume  concise  Edn  (OUP)  due  November Cased  £150.00  □ 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS 

Adamian  & Klem  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Armenia  (American  University  of  Armenia) 

Field  cover  £29.00  □ Hardback  £33.00  □ 

Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  A Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (HarperCollins).  ...£14.99  □ 

British  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic £2.00  □ 

Byers,  Olsson  & Curson  Buntings  and  {North  American)  Sparrozvs  (Pica  Press) £28.00  □ 

Chander  & Driessens  Swifts:  a guide  to  the  swifts  and  treeswifts  of  the  World  (Pica  Press) £26.00  □ 

Clarke  Montagu’s  Harrier  (Arlequin  Press) £18.95  □ 

Clement,  Harris  & Davis  Finches  and  Sparrows:  an  identification  guide  (Helm)  £32.50  □ 

Coates,  Bishop  & Gardner  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Wallacea,  Sulawesi,  the  Moluccas  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 

Indonesia  (Dove  Publications) £35.00  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-7  & 9 all  £90  each;  vol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 □ 

Curson,  Quinn  & Beadle  New  World  Warblers:  an  identification  guide  (Helm) £27.99  □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Lynx)  vol.  1.  Ostrich  to  ducks  £105.00  LI 

vol.  2.  New  World  vultures  to  guineafowl  £105.00  □ vol.  3.  Hoatzin  to  auks  £105.00  □ 

Dudley,  Benton,  Fraser  & Ryan  Rare  Birds  Day  by  Day  (Poyser) £25.00  □ 

Hagemeijer  & Blair  The  EBCC  Atlas  of  European  Breeding  Birds  (Poyser)  £55.00  □ 

Harrap  & Quinn  Tits,  Nuthatches  and  Treecreepers  (Helm)  £29.99  □ 

Harris,  Shirihai  & Christie  The  Macmillan  Birders’  Guide  to  European  and  Middle  Eastern  Birds  (Macmillan)  .£17.99  □ 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Heather  & Robertson  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand  (OUP) Paperback  £25.00  LI  Hardback  £50.00  CH 

Heinzel,  Fitter  & Parslow  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East Paperback  £9.99  □ 

Higgins,  Marchant  & Davies  Handbook  of  Australian,  NZ  & Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vols.  1-3  all  £125  each 

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ 

Holloway  The  Historical  Atlas  of  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland:  1875-1900  (Poyser) £25.00  □ 

lonsson  Birds  of  Europe  zoith  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm) 

vo'ied  best  field  guide  in  1995  Paperback  £15.99  □ Hardback  £28.00  □ 

Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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British  BirdShop 


(continued) 


Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS  (cont.)  Please  tick  / 

Keith,  Urban  & Fry  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic)  vot  1 £85.00  □ 2 £85.00  □ 3 £85.00  □ 4 £85.00  □ 5 £99.00  □ 

Lambert  & Woodcock  Pittas,  Broadbills  and  Asities  (Pica  Press) £26.00  D 

Letranc  & Worfolk  Shrikes  (Pica  Press) £25.00  □ 

Lekagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Kam  Bhaet) £39.50  D 

Mitchell  VC^here  to  Watch  Birds  in  the  London  Area  (Helm)  Paperback  £12.99  D 

Oddie  Bill  Oddie’s  Link  Black  Bird  Book  (Robson) Paperback  £6.99  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  Skuas  and  Jaegers  (Pica  Press)  £24.00  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  Terns  of  Europe  and  North  America  (Helm)  £24.99  □ 

Pemberton  (ed.)  W'Lio  in  Ornithology  (Buckingham  Press) £29.95  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarperCollins)  £14.99  CH 

Porter,  Christensen  & Schiermacker-Hansen  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Middk  East  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Ratcliffe  The  Raven  (Poyser) £25.00  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £62.50  □ vol.  2 □ £62.50  □ 

Scott  The  Long-eared  Oivl  (Hawk  & Owl  Trust) £17-95  D 

Standley,  Bucknell,  Swash  & Collins  'The  Birds  of  Berkshire  (BAS) £26.00  □ 

Vinicombe  & Cottndge  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  & Ireland  (HarperCollins)  £25.00  O 

Wacher,  Barlow  & Disley  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  (Pica  Press)  £25.00  □ 

Watson  'The  Golden  Eagk  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Zimmerman,  Turner  & Pearson  Birds  of  Kenya  and  Northern  Tanzania  (Helm)  £40.00  □ 


OTHER  TITLES 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FREE.  Any  other  natural  history'  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbuteo.  Please 
refer  to  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  for  details  of  current  prices  and  postage  rates.  Free  copy  on  request:  tick  this  box  □ 


Binders  Pkase  tkk  / 

'The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wrex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordex  retaining  £7.95  □ 

Recordings  & videos  Please  add  £2.25  p&p  per  order  Pkase  tick  / 

Bird  Guides  'The  CD-ROM  Guide  to  all  the  Birds  of  Europe  (Bird  Guides) Set  of  5 CDs  £149.00  □ 

Doherty  'The  Birds  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images)  vol.  1 divers  to  dabbling  ducks  □ ; 
vol.  2 diving  ducks  to  bustards  □ ; vol.  3 waders  to  gulls  □ ; 

vol.  4 terns  to  woodpeckers  □ ; vol.  5 larks  to  thrushes  □ ; vol.  6 warblers  to  orioles  □ ; 

vol.  7 shrikes  to  buntings  □ £16.95  each;  or  set  of  seven  £99.99  □ 


Doherty  'The  Raptors  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Roche  Bird  Songs  and  Calls  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Sitelle/Wildsounds)  4 CDs  £49.95  □ 


PRICES  VALID  DURING  SEPTEMBER  1997  for  all  special  offers  (and  for  overseas  customers  only, 

also  during  the  following  month).  Other  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers’  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but 
recommended  if  available  (please  enquire). 


Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  Subbuteo  NHB  Ijd.  Payment  can  be  made  in  USS  at  current  exchange  rate.  All  orders  are  normally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 

To  qualify  for  POST  l-'REI-  please  quote  your  BH  ref.  no. 


Name... 

Address 


Ref. 

No. 


Total  £. 


Cheque/PO  enclosed  □ Giro  payment  made  □ 


Any  item  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  returned  to  Subbuteo  and 
your  money  wll  be  refunded  without  question. 

You  can  also  pay  using  If  your  address  for  credit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  above,  give  it  here 

these  credit  cards: 


Please  debit  my  AccessVisa/MastcrCard/Hurocard 


Expiry  date 


Signature 


You  can  phone  in  your  credit  card  orders,  but  please  quote  your  BB  ref  no.  as  well  as  your  credit  card  no. 
I'EI..  Mold  (01352)  756551.  pax.  (01352)  756004.  e-mail:  sales(u-!subbooks. demon, co.uk 


.Send  order  to;  British  BirdShop,  do  Stibhuteo  Books,  Bistyll  Ftu-m,  Nerewys,  Mold,  Hintshire  CH7  4i;vv. 


TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 
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Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to 

British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01767-640467 
Fax  01767-640025 

Rates  excluding  VAT 
£3.20  a line  — average  of  8 words. 
£10.50  a centimette  — 
minimum  2 centimetres 
Box  Number  counts  as  2 words 
and  is  £2.50  extra  per  insertion 
Replies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address 

Series  Discounts 

3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
12  for  the  price  of  8 

Copy  date  OCTOBER  issue 

September  5th 
Please  post  early 
to  avoid  disappointment 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


ENGLAND 


CLEY.  3 quality  cottages  (sleep  4.  6 and  6+2).  Quiet, 
comfortable,  excellent  value.  Brochure  (01353) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY.  Mincarlo  Guest  House.  St  Mary  s. 
Superbly  situated  in  own  grounds  overlooking  harbor.  Wnte 
Colin  Duncan.  Tel:  01720  422513. 

CHAPEL  COTTAGE,  Swanton  Novers.  North  Norfolk. 
Charming  18th  century  cottage.  Near  excellent  birdwatchmg. 
Stubenbord  01508  570296.  Weeks  or  weekends 

SUFFOLK  FARMHOUSE.  B&B.  En-suite  facilities  in  rural 
location.  Easy  reach  Minsmere.  Dunwich  and  Soulhwold. 
Tel:  01986  781  351. 


SCOTLAND 


lORTH  RONALDSAY  BIRD  OBSERVATORY  - 
IRKNEY.  Comfortable  dormitory  and  guest  house 
ccommodation  in  energy-conscious 
Tom  £100  p/w  full  board.  Tel:  Ahson  on  01857  633200a  __^ 


ELLARY  ESTATE— MOST  ATTRACTIVE  choice  of 
self-catering  cottages  and  chalets  situated  on  the  shores  ol 
Loch  Caolisport.  While  you  are  at  Ellery  you  are  free  to  go 
wherever  you  please.  There  are  hill  walks,  many  lochs  and 
burns  where  you  can  fish,  numerous  wildlife,  birds,  flowers, 
etc.  The  perfect  location  for  the  true  country  lover.  For  full 
colour  brochure  please  write  to:  The  Booking  Office.  Ellary 
7,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  PA31  8PA.  Tel:  01546  850223.  Fax 
01880  770386/776209.  (BB105) 

MORVEN.  Overlooking  Sound  of  Mull.  Two  fully  equiped 
400  year  old  stone  croft  cottages,  sleeping  3 & 6 respectively. 
Superb  walking  & wildlife.  No  pets.  Open  all  year.  £1-30- 
£180  Fully  inclusive.  Tel/Fax:  01223  871650.  (BBI58) 

Historical  Creetown  - surrounded  by  5 local 
RSPB  Galloway  & Solway  nature  reserves  - 
by-passed  by  the  A75,  so  peace  reigns. 
Another  world.  Relaxing.  Comfortable. 
Rural  but  not  remote.  Just  10  en-suite  rooms 
with  colour  T.V.  and  tea/coffee  makers. 
Extensive  menu  - bar  snack  to  banquet. 
Ideal  for  small  parties.  2 Star  RAC,  3 Crown 
STB  Commended.  Doorstep  parking.  Slow 
down.  Enjoy.  So  much  to  see...  far  from ‘tie 
maddening  crowd.  Local  Information  ack 
& Brochure  on  request. 

FBangowam  Hotel 
01671  820201 

Street  Creetown,  Dumfries  U GaRoway  PG8  7JF 

BB145 


FAIR  ISLE  - Bird  Observatory 

still  has  accommodation  for  autumn  1997,  during  the 
peak  migration  period  September-October. 

For  details,  contact:  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory,  Fair 
Isle,  Shetland  ZE2  9JU.  Tel.  (01595)  760258,  or  email 

fairisle.birdobs@zetnet.co.uk  (BB1 52) 


OVERSEAS 


PROVENCE.  CAMARGUE.  2 farm  cottages,  also  b&b. 
Roeers  Mas  d’Auphan,  Le  Sambuc,  13200  ARLES, 
France.  Tcl:  (0033)  490972041.  fax  490972087.  (BB097) 

HONG  KONG— Superb  birding  Sept-May.  Richard 
Lewthwaite,  2 Villa  Paloma.  Shuen  Wan.  Tai  Po,  Hong 
Kong.  Tel:  (+852)  2665  8506.  Fax:  (+852)  2665  8190.^^^^ 


BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS 


CAPE  TOWN 

For  Western  Cape  birding  and  quality  pela^« 
contact:  Jim  Enticott,  PO  Box  34088  Rhodes  Gitt. 
7707,  Cape  Town,.  South  Africa,  telefax.  +27-2 
757676  or  email;  caz@socsci.uct.ac.za.  Farmhouse 
type  accommodation,  organised  groups  and 
individuals  welcome. 


NEW  ZEALAND  Experience  our  unique  plant  and  bird 
community  in  diverse  and  dramatic  landscapes.  Personalised 
birding/nature  tours.  Information:  Manu  Tours,  106  Ocean 
Beach  Road.  Tairua.  New  Zealand.  Ph/Fax  (64)  (7)  864J475 

{13d  ! ^2.) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01 767  640025 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  * 

Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours. 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha.  Colombo  10. 

Sri  Lanka. 

Telephone:  0094  1 693361  - 8.  699500  & 699984 

Telex  ; 21320  LEWIS  CE.  21536  DFSHIR  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  : 0094  1 690139.  699413.  686149 

(BB149) 


AUSTRALIA:  LOTUS  LODGE.  200+  species  of  birds. 
Resident  naturalists,  outback  experience.  Extensive  variety 
of  flora  and  fauna  in  far  north  Queensland,  IV2  hour  flight 
north  of  Cairns,  Superior  accommodation.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Tel;  (800)  884-2848.  (BB131) 

VENEZUELA  birdwatching  fortnights  Jan/Nov  97  led  by 
John  Raines:  Andes,  Llanos,  Henri  Pittier  £1,399  + flights. 
Also  tailor-mades.  Geodyssey  0171-281  7788.  (BB125) 


HE  WORLDS  MECADIVERSITY  HOTSPOT 


MIGHTY  ANDES  • WINDSWEPT  PARAMO  ■ ELfIN  FOREST 
VERDANT  CIOUDFOREST  • COASTAL  SEMIDESERT 
DECIDUOUS  WOODUNDS  • WILD  AMAZONIA 


Robert  Jonsson,  Resident  Director^  Guide  • P.  O.  BOX  17-07-9219 
TH./ FAX  ECUADOR  09-446  695  • IhfTBlNATlONAL  593  9 446  695 
QUfTO- ECUADOR  ■ SOOTH  AMBUCA 


CAIRNS,  AU.STRALIA.  General  birding  for  up  to  100 
species  in  a day,  200  in  four.  Hit  lists  also  welcomed  for 
such  ass  Cassowary,  Baza,  Beach  Stone-curlew,  Squatter 
Pigeon,  Fig  Parrot;  Rufous,  Barking  and  Grass  Owls;  Little 
Kingfisher,  Victoria’s  Ritlebird,  .S  Bowerbirds,  and  up  to  12 
Finches,  From  $60/person/half-day.  $120  full  day,  $250  per 
group  per  day.  Andy  Anderson,  Birding  Services,  Box  7999 
Cairns  4870,  Australia.  Fax/Ph  61  70/323387.  Email: 
birdo@internetnorth.com.au.  (BB164) 


>elize: 

Lam.inHi  Outpost  Lodge 

Outstanding  year  round  birding 
on  the  scenic  New  River 
Lagoon.  Over  300  species  in 
five  diverse  habitats.  Truly  a magical  place 
in  the  midst  of  ancient  Maya  civilization. 
Packages,  tours,  guides,  and  checklists 
available.  Comfortable  accommodations. 


V'.sit  u.s  .It.  www.belizenet.com/lamanai.html 
phone/fax;  +501  2 33578 
email  lamanai@btl.net 


BB142 


ISRAEL  - EILAT  & ARAVA  VALLEY 

AUTUMN/WINTER/SPRING  - SEPT  20-MAY  20. 

* I -2  week  fully  guided  tour  programme  incorporating 
wide  variety  of  nobitots  with  many  unique  resident  & 
migratory  species. 

* Impressive  raptor  migration,  seabirds,  waders,  & songbirds 
in  spectacular  desert  environment. 

* Birds  on  your  doorstep!!  More  than  1 00  species  in  a day 
possible  within  a 3 Kilometre  radius  of  your  room  on  Loton. 

* Optional  cultural  & historical  trips  with  qualified  tour  guide. 

* Trips  to  Northern  Israel  also  ovailable  for  3-4  days  by 
neqotiotion. 

* Full  board,  accommodation  & guiding  inclusive  at  £375.00  per 
week,  or  $618.00  dollars.  Rotes  for  B & B,  or  half  board 
without  guiding  nvoiloble  on  request. 

Full  details  and  booklet  from:  James  Smith/Mkhoel  Livni; 

Kibbutz  Loton,  Door  No  (bevel  Eilot,  88855  ISRAEL. 

fox  00-972-7-356827.  Tel:-356935  (BB045) 


Over  17  year’s  experrence  in  arranging  affordable 
tailor-made  birding  trips  for  individuals,  bird  clubs 
and  birding  tour  companies  British-owned.  Write 
or  fax  for  our  1998  brochure: 

BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 
APARTADO  7911,  1000-B  SAN  JOSE 
COSTA  RICA  - FAX  (00)  506-228-1573 


(BB149) 


‘HIGH  ISLAND’ 

UPPER  TEXAS  COAST  U.S.A. 

Bed  and  breakfast  for  groups  of  4 or  8.  Tours  given. 
‘Birder’s  Haven.  PO  Box  309,  High  Island.  Texas  77623. 
Tel.  409  286  5362  or  214  824  5390.  (BB148) 


VACANCIES 


FAIR  ISLE  BIRD  OBSERVATORY  - requires  a 
Warden  and  an  Administrator  for  the  1998  season 
and  beyond.  For  more  details  and  an  application 
form,  please  contact: 

Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory,  Fair  Isle,  Shetland  ZE2  9JU 
Tel.  (01595)  760258  or  email  at  fairisle.birdobs® 
zetnet.co.uk  (BB153) 


BOOKS 


BIRD  BOOKS  BOIKHTT  & SOIT).  Sciul  A5  s.a.c.  for 
caliilogue.  Vi.sil  our  shop  and  see  our  exlensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books,  The  Cruck  Barn.  Cross  Si.  Castleton. 
Derbyshire  ,S30  2WH.  Tel.  01433  621999.  Fax.  01433  621 
862.  (BB078) 
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BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of-prim,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Feacock  Books,  Box  2024.  Litlleton.  Mass. 
01460,  USA.  (BB11.3) 


TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01 767  640467 


BRITISH  BIRDS  Vols  71-81  (ie  I978-1988)  including 
indexes.  Vol.  82  (Jan-Ocl).  Offers.  Tel;  0I61-432  9.513. 

(BB033) 


OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


BIRD  BOOKS,  NEW  NATURALISTS  bought  and  sold. 
Cals,  issued.  West  Coast  Bird  Books.  25  Heatherways, 
Freshficld,  Liverpool  L37  7HL.  Tel:  01704  871115. 

(BB156) 


BIRD  INEORMATION 


It’s  been  worth  waiting  for! 

COUNTYPAGER 

The  NEW  birders  news 
service  from  Rare  Bird  Alert 
Tel  01603  456789 
for  an  information  pack 


EOR  SALE 


BIRD  .JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (B.B.. 
Bird  Study.  County  Reports  etc.)  David  Morgan.  Whitmore. 
Umbericigh.  N.  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB159) 

BIRD,  ANIMAL  BOOKS  al.so  magazines,  BB,  Ibis  etc. 
Selling  personal  collection.  Tel:  0181  570  2641.  (BB165) 

BRITISH  BIRDS  standard  binding.  Vols.  72  to  79  and  non- 
standard Vols.  3.  4.  13,  20,  21,  22.  Offers.  Tel:  0181  .367 


(;OOD  COPY  of  Hen  Harrier  by  Donald  Watson  £60.00  or 
o.n.o..  contact:  Mark  on  01325  460180  (Home)  01642 
850202  (Work).  (BF0.34) 
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WILDLIFE  WATCHING/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camouflage  pattern  materials,  poles,  frames  and  fittings. 
Leafscreens,  scrim,  olive  green  camera  straps,  padded  tripod 
slings,  belts,  webbing,  clothing,  hats,  mats,  insect  repellent, 
elastic  camouflage  sleeving  for  lenses.  Outdoor  safety  equip., 
clothing  etc.  etc. 

Details:  Kevin  Keatley,  Wildlife  Watching  Supplies, 
Town  Living  Farmhouse,  Puddington, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  8LW. 

Tel,  fax  and  24  hr  (01 884)  860692  ' 


British  Birds 

is  most  grateful  to  those 
companies  which  support  the 
journal  by  their  sponsorship 

Sponsors  of 
the  Rarities 
Committee 

Sponsors  of 
Mojithly 
marathon 

Sponsors  of 
Bird  Photograph 
of  the  Year 

Pica  Press  Sponsors  of 

& Bird  Illustrator 

T.  & A.  D.  Poyser  of  the  Year 


Canon 


ZEISS 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCUtAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  9.30-4.00 


FOCALPOINT  is  owned  and  staffed 
by  experienced  birders. 

We  guarantee  to  help  you  find  the 
best  value  for  money  among  the 
maze  of  competing  products.  Good 
range  of  bird/natural  history  books. 


SKUA  ‘stay-on-the-scope’  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world’s  finest  cases  of  their  type. 

I BEST  ADVICE  ■ BEST  CHOICE  • BEST  PRICES  | 

ROO  AI_F=»0  I IMT 

^ Unit  8,  Marbury  House  Farm,  Bentleys  Farm  Lane, 
Higher  Whitley,  Near  Warrington,  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
(D484)  Telephone:  01925  730399  Fax:  01606  892207 


M56 

Junct  10 
1 mile 


Ace  Optics  of  Bath 

THE  BEST  DEALS  IN  OPTICS 
QUESTAR  - now  in  stock! 

TEL:  01225-466364 
16  Green  Street,  Bath  BAl  2JZ  ,bi)16I) 


The  original 
BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to; 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833 


NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT 
books  on  Ornithology,  Isabelline  Books,  Tel:  01392 
256594.  Fax:  201663. 
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35 1 Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel:  plans  for  flinire 
coverage  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 

353  Mystery  photographs  208  Peter  Lansdozvn 
Notes 

356  Long-tailed  Cormorants  drinking  in  flight 
Dr  Al.  B.  Seddon 

356  Little  Egret  eating  Hawthorn  berries  H.  Slwidabfi 

356  Drake  Common  Teal  retaining  bright  plumage 
through  summer  moult  period  Richard  Penson 

357  Long-tailed  Duck  eating  Eel  Dr  Peter  Cosgrove 

357  Eurasian  Sparrowhaw'k  apparently  eating  insects 
in  flight  M.  R.  Hopton  and  D.  A.  Richardson 

358  Non-aggressive  behaviour  of  Merlin  with  prey 
R.  C.  Dickson 

358  Peregrine  Falcon  apparently  catching  and  eating 
insects  in  flight  Philip  Amies 

359  Prey  species  attacked  by  Peregrine  Falcons 
outside  breeding  season  R.  C.  Dickson 

360  Common,  Black-headed  and  Mediterranean 
Gulls  plunge-diving  Chty  Thompson 

361  Wood  Pigeon  remaining  in  tree  during  felling 
James  Wilde 

362  Observed  winter  feeding  rate  of  Common 
Kingfisher  Undsay  Retccastle,  Keith  Bowey  and 
Stephen  Westerberg 

362  Juvenile  Green  Woodpecker  eating  spider’s  web 
Dr  A.  P.  Radford 

363  Nocturnal  feeding  by  Ham  Swallows  and  House 
Martins  P'ahrizio  Bulgarini  and  Marla  i ’isentin 

363  Pied  Wagtail  and  Barn  Swallov\'  colliding  in  flight 
C.  John  Hill 

364  Ring  Ouzel  rapidly  rebuilding  nest  Peter  D.  Rose 

364  Twin  nests  of  Blackbird  Robert  Burton 

365  Blue  Fit  nest  with  27  eggs  Miss  Marjorie  E. 
Parker 

366  (^larrion  Crows  catching  waders  Dr  U".  Cresswell 

366  Caching  behaviour  of  Carrion  Crows  Dr  11”. 
Cresszvell 

367  Do  Common  Starlings  avoid  wasps?  Derek 
Crau'ley 

368  House  Sparrows,  Chaffinch  and  Spotted 
Mycatchers  eating  damsclflics  Nicholas  Hammond 

369  Identification  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  in 
Britain  Part  2 Martin  Gamer,  David  Quinn  and 
Bob  Glover 

384  Conservation  research  news 
Dr  Mark  Avery 

Letters 

385  Cattle  ligrets  using  roads  for  navigation  Professor 
Jaeques  Eranchimont 

385  Vero  Copner  Wynne-lidwards  Max  Nicholson 

386  Bird  Observ  atoiy  for  Gibraltar  Dr  John  Cortes 


Armouncement 

386  British  Birds  WFjVi  HitKCAi.i.  forecasts 
Reviews 

387  ‘Montagu’s  Harrier’  by  Roger  Clarke  Richard  Poiur 
387  ‘Tetrad  Adas  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Essex’  by 

M.  K.  Dennis  DrJ.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

387  ‘The  Birds  of  Greece’  by  George  Handrinos  & 
Triantaphyllos  Akriotis  Alike  Everett 

388  ‘The  Historical  Adas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1875-1900’  compiled  by  Simon 
HoDoway  E.  M.  Nicholson 

388  ‘Skuas  and  Jaegers:  a guide  to  the  skuas  and  jaegers 
of  the  World’  by  Klaus  Mailing  Olsen  & Hans 
l^arsson  John  McLoughlin 

389  ‘Photographic  Handbook  of  the  Rare  Birds  of 
Britain  and  Europe’  by  Dominic  Mitchell  & Steve 
Young  Rob  Hume 

389  ‘YCTio’s  Who  in  Omilhologt’’  edited  by  John  E. 
Pemberton  Airs  Erika  Sharrock 

390  ‘"I'he  Raven’  by  Derek  Ratclilfe;  illustrated  by  Chris 
Rose  Gabriel  C.  Noomn 

390  ‘ Ihe  Drng-eared  Owf  by  Derick  Scott  DaHd  Gliu 

390  ‘'Hie  Birds  of  Berkshire’  by  Peter  Standlcy,  N.  J. 
Bucknell,  Andy  Swash  & Ian  D.  Collins  Barrie 
Harding 

391  ‘ I’he  Golden  Eagle’  by  Jeff  Watson;  illustrated  by 
Keith  Brockie  & Donald  Watson  Alike  Everett 

391  ‘Birds  oflturope’  CD-ROM  2nd  edn.  By  lixpert 
Centre  for  Taxonomic  Identification  Dr  Alakolm 
Ogihie 

392  ‘'Hie  CD-ROM  Guide  to  British  Birds:  including 
tile  Birdfile’  with  illustrations  by  Alan  1 larris  ct  al. 
and  ‘'I’hc  CD-ROM  Guide  to  all  the  Birds  of 
Europe’  Dr  Alark  Boyd 

392  Short  reviews 

Armouncement 
395  Go  birding  with  ‘BB’ 

395  Looking  back 

396  News  and  comment  Bob  Scott  and  IVewtiv 
Dickson 

401  Monthly  marathon 

402  Recent  BBRC  decisions  At.  J.  Rogers 

402  Recent  reportts  Barr\i  Nightingale  and  Anthony 
4 IcGcchan 

Line-drawing:  369  Yellow-legged  Gull  of  the  race 
michahcllis  {DaiHd  Quinn) 

P'ront  cover:  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers  'liyngites 
subruficollis  on  migration  (Ken  Osborne):  the  original  of 
this  month’s  cover  design,  measuring  1 6.95  X 1 6.8 
cm,  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see  page  72  in 
January  issue  I'or  procedure). 
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A pale  Blyth’s  Pipit 
The  Carl  Zeiss  Award 
Report  on  scarce  migrants  in  Britain  in  1995 
Bay-breasted  Warbler:  new  to  Britain  & Ireland 
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UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

- SALES  & REPAIRS  - 

BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


' SWAROVSKI 

■ 8 X 20B  Mkll 307 

10x25BMkll  327 

-8x30  SLCMkIII 519 

10x42SLC  695 

7 X 42  SLC 635 

7X50SLCNEW  842 

-8x50  SLC  NEW  842 

- ST/AT  80  body  629 

- ST/AT  80  HD  body  929 

22x  eyepiece  94 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  145 

- 20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 220 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 159 

Stay-on  case  55 

. LEICA 

■ 8 X 20  BC  Trinovid  259 

■ 8 X 20  BCA  Trinovid  289 

10  X 25  BC  Trinovid  289 

1 0 X 25  BCA  Trinovid  309 

' Soft  Pouch 24 

■ 8 X 32  BA  Trinovid  619 

■ 8 X 42  BA  Trinovid  679 

1 0 X 42  BA  Trinovid 699 

■ 8 X 50  BA  Trinovid  859 

1 0 X 50  BA  Trinovid 859 

Carrying  strap 26 

. LEICA  APO  Televid  scope  .From  7991 

. LEICA  Std.  Televid  scope 549 

20-60x  (B)  zoom  eyepiece  209 

20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 125 

32x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 189 

40x  (B)  eyepiece 105 

’ Photo  adaptor 249 

ER  case  115 

-Skua  case 89 

ZZEISS  OPTICAL  CENTRE 

■ 8 X 20B  Classic 225 

1 0 X 25B  Classic 265 

Classic  pouch 20 

10  X 25  B/TP  (New  DS) 359 

• 8 X 20  B/TP  (New  DS) 349 

r 8 X 30  BGA/T  (P) 699 

7 X 42  BGA/T(P)  689 

■10x40BGA/T(P)  689 

7 X 45  Night  Owl 799 

■ 8 X 56  Night  Owl  979’ 

■ 10x56  Night  Owl  1059' 

'ex-case  iwhile  stocks  last 


CANON 

12  X 36  stabilised  binoculars  . . . .799 
15  X 45  stabilised  binoculars  . . .1199 

SWIFT 

7 X 42,  8 X 42  or  10  X 42  Ultralite  .239 

NIKON 

NEW  10x42  SECF 629 

KOWA 

NEW  Scopes  - (82  mm) 

TSN  821/822  359 

TSN  823/824  Fluorite  699 

20-box  zoom  EP 199 

32x(WA)EP  149 

50xEP  169 

850mm  Photo  Adaptor 179 

Adaptor  for  TSN  1 -4  EPS 24 

Stay-on  case  49 

TSN-1  (45°)  or  -2  body 289 

TSN-3  (45°)  or  -4  body 589 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 89 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  129 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  159 

60x  eyepiece  138 

77x  eyepiece  125 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 185 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 150 

Stay-on  case  44 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece 74 

TS-611  body  (45°) 239 

TS-612  body 219 

TS-61 3 Fluorite  body  (45°)  499 

TS-61 4 Fluorite  body  499 

TS-61 0 accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  79 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece  109 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 127 

Stay-on  case  40 

BUSHNELL 

Spacemaster  with  15-45x  zoom  . .259 


VIKING 

7x36  Wide  View  124 

OPTOLYTH 

8 X 40  Alpin  NG  NEW 385 

10x40AlpinNG  NEW  ..399 

10  X 50  Alpin  NG  NEW 430 

12x50  Alpin 320 

7 X 42  Alpin 295 

TBG  80  body  490 

TBS  80  body 490 

TBG  or  TBS  80  HD 710 

30x  (WW)  eye  piece  - 

with  scope  159 

DISCOVERY 

8 X 42  or  10  X 42  RP,  GA  135 

OPTICRON 

8 X 32  Dioptron  167 

8 X 42  Dioptron 169 

10  X 42  Dioptron 179 

10  X 50  Dioptron 199 

8x32(HRII)  197 

8x42(HRII)  199 

10x42(HRII)  209 

10x50(HRII)  229 

12V!  x50(HRII)  239 

7x42(HRII)  198 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 125 

Roof  prism  binos  (new): 

7 X 36  BGA 375 

8 X 42  BGA 395 

10x42  BGA 395 

10x50  BGA 399 

HR  66  scope 279 

HR  66  (45°) 319 

1 5x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 96 

28x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 119 

22x  W HR  eyepiece  57 

30x  W HR  eyepiece  59 

60x  HR  eyepiece  49 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 119 


HARD  DOMES  to  protect 
your  telescope  eyepiece. 
Hand  turned  from  solid  black 
nylon.  Suits  TS61 1/614 
TSN1/4,  Opticron  (HR, 

HR66,  Classic  IF), 
Spacemaster  etc.  State 
which.  A Kay  Optical 
exclusive £20 


TRIPODS,  BOOKS, etc 


SURREY  (H.O.) 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 

Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 

Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  1 5 mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk 
Morden  Underground. 
Viewing  facilities  ^ 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  - 1 st  left. 


BUCKS 

Sales  in  AYLESBURY  by 
appointment  only. 
Visitors  welcome  - please 
phone  first. 

Tel:  01296-24145 

Also,  Field  Operations  Centre. 


• Mail  Order  if  required 
(same  day  despatch) 

• Part  exchanges 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals 

• Interest-free 
short-term  credit 
E.&O.E. 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING 

After  35  years  of  servicing  all 
types  of  equipment  (including 
Zeiss  and  Leica),  we  can 
promise  you  a thorough  job. 
Post  or  bring  your  optical 
equipment  to  our  workshop  at 
MORDEN.  We  know  how 
important  a quick  turn-round 
is  to  you. 


-Alternative  venues  to  MORDEN  and 
- AYLESBURY,  at  which  you  can  try 
and  buy  our  equipment  IN  THE 

■ FIELD  are  given  alongside.  We  aim 

■ to  show  our  full  range  of  equipment, 
but  it  helps  us  to  help  you  if  you  let 
US  know  your  interests  before  each 
'•field  day.  REPAIRS  can  also  be 

handed  in/collected. 

• ★ 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm,  usually  ★ 

.★  PAGHAM  HARBOUR  LOCAL 
NNATURE  RESERVE  on  the  B2145 
nto  Selsey,  West  Sussex,  on 
SSunday  28th  September,  26th 
OOctober,  30th  November  and  20th 
rOecember. 

•  *  * SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
-RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 

• Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat 


and  Ball  station  on  Sunday 
5th  October,  2nd  November,  7th 
December  and  4th  January. 

★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR  about 
4 miles  south  of  the  A25/A21 
junction  (access  from  the 
B2042  or  B2027)  near  Ide  Hill. 
Kent.  Info,  centre  north  of  the 
reservoir)  on  Sunday  19th 
October,  16th  November,  21st 
December  and  18th  January. 

★ SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off  M5) 
Village  Hall  (on  the  road  into  the 
W&WT).  Saturday  8th  November. 

★ THE  KENT  WILDLIFE  TRUST, 

Tyland  Barn,  Sandling,  near 
Maidstone,  Kent  on  Sunday  14th 
December  (10.30-4.00). 

★ DINTON  PASTURES 
COUNTRY  PARK,  near 
Reading,  M4  (A329(M) 

Woodley  turn-off)  and  then 
A329  to  Winnersh  and 
Winnersh  Station  (B3030). 
Sunday  23rd  November. 


★ DENHAM  COUNTRY  PARK, 

Bucks.,  (A40,  M40  junction)  on 

1 1th/12th  October. 

■k  HANNINGFIELD  RESERVOIR, 

Essex  (off  A130  North  of 
Basildon,  near  the  fishing  lodge) 
on  Sunday  12th  October. 

★ COLLEGE  LAKE  WILDLIFE 
CENTRE  on  the  B488  near 
Bulbourne,  Tring,  Herts  on 
Sat/Sun  18th/19th  October,  15th- 
16th  November,  20th/21st 
December  and  17th/18th  January. 

★ GIBRALTAR  POINT,  south  of 
Skegness  at  N.W.  corner  of  the 
Wash,  Lines  on  TBA. 

★ GREAT  LINFORD  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  (ARC  Environmental 
Study  Centre)  near  Milton  Keynes 
on  Sat/Sun  4th/5th  October, 
1st/2nd  November,  13th/14th 
December  and  3rd/4th  January. 

★ KINGSBURY  WATER  PARK, 

signposted  from  A4097,  N.E.  of 
Birmingham  on  TBA. 


★ BLITHFIELD  RESERVOIR,  (S. 

Staffs  Waterworks)  off  B5013  on 
Sunday  28th  Sept. 

k CLEY  (Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust 
Centre),  just  west  of  Cley-next- 
the-Sea  on  the  A149.  TBA. 

k THE  SUSSEX  WILDLIFE 
TRUST  at  Woods  Mill,  Henfield, 
W.  Sussex.  Sunday  9th 
November. 

★ WHISBY  NATURE  PARK.  Off 

Lincoln  By-Pass  (Moor  Lane), 

NW  of  Lincoln,  Lines.  TBA 

★ DUNSTABLE  DOWNS.  (Beds. 
C.C.  Visitor  Centre),  off  J.1 1 of 
Ml , on  the  B4541 , W.  of 
Dunstable  (near  Whipsnade  Zoo). 

TBA. 

★ BEACHY  HEAD,  Eastbourne, 

E.  Sussex  (in  the  new  Countryside 
Centre).  Sunday  19th  October. 
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BIRDQUEST  # i 

The  Ultimate  in  Birding 


1998  tours  to:  Extremadura  • Slovakia  & Hungary  . 

• Poland  • Morocco  • Egypt  • Turkey  • Yemen 

• Iran  • Siberia  • China  • Tibet  • Pakistan  • India 

• Nepal  • Bhutan  • Sri  Lanka  • Burma  • Thailand  • Vietnam 

• Philippines  • Malaysia  • Indonesia  • Gambia  & Senegal  • Cameroon 

• Gabon  & Sao  Tome  • Ethiopia  • Kenya  • Uganda  • Tanzania  • Malawi 

• Zimbabwe  • Namibia  • South  Africa  • Madagascar  • Australia 

• New  Zealand  • New  Guinea  • Solomons  • Hawaii  • Churchill 

• Arizona  & California  • Mexico  • Guatemala  • Costa  Rica  • Panama 

• Cuba  • Jamaica  & Hispaniola  • Venezuela  • Colombia  • Ecuador  • Peru 

• Bolivia  • Brazil  • Argentina  • Chile 

Small  Groups  + Great  Leaders  = World  Class  Birding  Tours 

Brochure  from  BIRDQUEST,  Two  Jays,  Kemple  End,  Birdy  Brow,  Stonyhurst, 
Lancashire  BB7  9QY  Tel:  01254-826317  Fax:  01254-826780 
E-mail:  birders@birdquest.co.uk 


Sunbirder  events  in  1998 


SOKOKE,  KENYA  from  £790 

8-15/23  February 

HONG  KONG  from  £1420 

29  March-8  April 

EILAT  from  £620 

15-22/29  March 

BEIDAIHE  from  £1120 

2-17/24  May 

OULU,  FINLAND  from  £850 

27  May-3  June 


Details  from  Sunbird  (BS).  PO  Box  76.  Sandy, 
^ Bedfordshire,  SG19  IDF. 

\/  J Tel  01767  682969.  Fax  01767  692481 . 

j/  -cji  (Please  specify  which  event  you  are  interested  in), 

* Sunbifd  It  » trading  r>ami>  of  Condarbury  Limited 


Our  own  Conservation  Area 
makes  us  unique.  A pool  and 
woodland  adjacent  to  the 
showroom  attract  numerous 
birds,  enabling  our 
visitors  to  test 
equipment  in  field 
conditions. 


The  experts  Professionals  recommend! 


QUALITY 


BINOCULARS 
nd  TELESCOPES 


Select  from  the  world's  finest  optical  instruments. 
ZEISS-LEICA-HABICHT-NIKON-OPTOLYTH-KOWA 
BAUSCH  & LOMB-BUSHNELL-PENTAX-QUESTAR 
BRESSER-MIRADOR-OPTICRON-DOCTER'SWIFT 

Wide  range  fujinon-fumoto-praktica-ross 
Top  quality  Tripods:  SLIK-MANFROTTO-CULLMANN 
We  carry  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
in  the  country,  plus  a wide  range  of  accessories.  We  also  stock 
Biltingham  Equipment  Bags  and  a large  selection  of  BOOKS.  VIDEOS 
and  AUDIO  CASSETTES  by  le^ing  publishers.  Worldwide  coverage  ! 


Visit  our 
roNSERVATlON  CENTRt 

adiactnttoourBmocularand 


“Sro6m&  CENTRE 
OPEN  Monday  to  Saturday 
9 am  until  5pm 


INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
available  on  sales  of  £600  plus 
(APR  0%)  subject  to  status 
UNHURRIED  TESTING  AND  VIEWING 
FACILITIES  allowing  time  to  choose  and 
discuss  options. 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 
for  easy  directions,  latest  prices 
and  mail 
orders.  ^ 

FOCUS  OPTICS  Church  Lane,  Corley,  Coventry  CV7  8BA 


Tel:01 676-540501  & 542476  Fax:01676-540930 
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Looking  for  some  great 
birdwatching  holiday  ideas?... 


I'orsman 


Lapland  (S  Aug)  with  Dkk 
Hungary  ( 16  Aug)  wUh  Ste\e  Madge 
Wallcreepers!  ( lO  Sep)  Amoud  van  den  Berg 
Turkey  ( I4  Sep)  with  Ste\'e  Madge 
California  (20  Sep)  ii'ilh  Chris  Kightley 
Egypt  (2.S  Sep)  with  Ste\e  Madge 
Hungary  (S  Oct)  with  David  Cottridge 
Morocco  ( iS  Oct)  with  Ciiiris  Kightiey 
Australia  ( iS  Oct)  with  Steve  Madge 
Israel  <26  Oct)  with  iOa\id  Cottridge 
Kenya  (.S  Nov)  ictth  Da\  id  Cottritige 
Gambia  ( Nov)  with  Steve  Macige 
Texas  Xmas  (20  Dec)  with  Chris  Kigiitiey 
N.  India  (31  Jan)  with  Steve  Madge 


Come  & see 
us  at  the 
Bird  Fair 
(Rutland 
Water) 
in  August! 


UK  Agent  for  Field  C Hides  - 
America's  tof-rated  bird  tour 
company 


For  our  free  brochwv: 
Limosa  Holidays,  SuFfield  House, 
Northrcisps  Norfolk  NR27  OLZ 

Tel:  01  263  578143 

Fax:  01  263  379251 


VTe  accept  payment  by  Visa  & Mastercard 


FLIGHTS 

WORLDWIDE 


Return  Fares  From  .... 

USA  £184  Goa  £299 

Mexico  £415  Thailand  £319 

Venezuela  £437  Australia  £549 

Subject  to  taxes 

Europe  Summer  Charters  & Packages. 

Winter  booking  now! 

The  Gambia,  Israel,  Morocco,  Goa  etc. 

Birding  Holidays  ... 

SEE  YOU  AT  RUTLAND 
New  for  1998!  Kamchatka,  Kurils, 
Kommander  Islands,  Aleutians,  Pribilofs 
and  Alaska. 

MAY-JUNE  BROCHURE  SOON! 


TEL  0117  984  8040 


FAX  0117  961  0200 


DISCOUNT  FLIGHTS'CAR  HIRE* 
ACCOMMODATION*PACKAGE  HOLIDAYS* 
SEA  TRAVEL*  GROUPS*  TRAVEL  INSURANCE 
& EXPEDITIONS  WORLWIDE* 


trnithos 


The  French  magazine 
for  every  birdwatcher 

Status  and  Identification  of  Birds  of  France  and  WP 
Annual  Report  of  French  Rarities  Committee 
Annual  Report  of  Rare  Breeding  Birds  in  France 
French  and  WP  Birding  Spots 
News  and  Mystery  Bird 

48  pages,  numerous  colour  photographs 
French  text  with  English  summaries 
and  English  captions 


For  further  information 
please  write  to  : \ 

Ornithos.LPO,  BP  263, 
F-17305  ROCHEFORT  Cedex 
(France  - t + 33  46  82  12  34) 
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From  T &'A  D Poyser 


BRITISH  BIRDS  BEST  BIRD  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR  1997 

The  Historical  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds 
IN  Britain  and  Ireland:  1875-1900 

SIMON  HOLLOWAY 

This  ground  breaking  book  describes  in  maps  and  text  the  distribution 
of  Britain’s  birds  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Painstakingly  researched  from  the  contemporary  county  avifaunas, 
Simon  Holloway  presents  a vivid  picture  of  species  distribution  and 
density  in  a Britain  before  the  dawn  of  modern  agriculture  and  during 
a period  when  changes  in  the  balance  of  rural  and  urban  populations 
began  to  alter  the  face  of  our  country-side  forever. 

Now  there  exists  a baseline  against  which  to  judge  the  modern  bird 
surveys  and  censuses  - a yardstick  by  which  to  assess  the  long  term 
fortunes  of  Britain’s  hir'd  populations. 

ISBN  0.85661.094.1  Nov.  1995  448  pp  £25.00 


From  Academic  F*ress 


BRITISH  BIRDS  BEST  BIRD  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR  1996 

THE 

Birds  of  Israel 

HADORAM  SHIRIHAI 

This  monumental  work  will  be  invaluable,  both  to  the  visiting  bird- 
watcher and  to  the  more  studious  ornithologist.  It  contains  more 
information  packed  into  its  pages  than  any  pi'eviotis  country-  arifauna. 
The  information  in  it  is  of  relevance  well  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
country-  it  describes  and  will  be  of  use  to  anybody  with  an  inter  est  in 
birds  throughout  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  - and,  indeed, 
throughout  most  of  the  Palearctic  as  well. 

The  text  is  illustrated  with  over  200  line  dr  awings  by  Alan  Har  ris,  and  by 
an  extraor  dinary  collection  of  over  500  colour  photographs  of  some  of 
the  most  exciting  species. 

0-12-640255-8  Nov  1995  876  pages  £75.00 

Available  from  your  local  bookseller  or  directly  from 
ACADEMIC  PRESS,  MARKETING  DEPARTMENT 
24-28  Oval  Road,  London  NWl  7DX.  Fax:  0171  267  0362  Tel:  0171  267  4466 
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THE  NATURAL 

A 

HISTORY  MUSEUM 

^British  Birds 

15  OCT  1997 

Established  1907;  incorporating  ‘The  Zoologist’,  established  18-, 

, PRESENTED 
^ TRING  LIBRARY 

The  ‘British  Birds’ 
Best  Bird 
Book  of  the  Year 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  acquire  (or  give  as  a present)  just  one 
of  the  many  bird  books  published  each  year,  British  Birds  selects  annually  its 
choice  of  the  ‘Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year’  from  those  reviewed  in  the  journal 
during  the  previous  12  months.  The  winner  may,  in  one  year,  be  an  important, 
erudite  scientific  treatise  and,  in  another,  a lighter,  less  academic  work,  but  it  will 
always  be  reliable,  well-produced  and  thoroughly  worthy  of  inclusion  in  any 
birdwatcher’s  library. 


The  Historical  Atlas  of 
Breeding  Birds  in 
Britain  and  Ireland 

1875-1900  If 


SIMON  HOLLOWAY 


Our  choice  for 

BEST  BIRD  BOOK  OF  1997  is: 

The  Historical  Atlas 
of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain 
and  Ireland:  1875-1900 

Compiled  by  Simon  Holloway 
Published  by  T.  & A.  D.  Poyser, 
London 
£25.00 

(Review:  Brit.  Birds  90:  388) 


The  Historical  Atlas  was  the  clear  winner,  but  four  otlier  titles  were  joint  runners-up  and  are  also 
strongly  recommended: 

Skuas  and  Jaegers:  a grade  to  the  skuas  and  jaegers  of  the  World  by  Klaus  Mailing  Olsen  & Hans 
Larsson.  Published  by  Pica  Press,  Mountfield.  £24.00.  (Review:  Brit.  Birds  90;  388-389) 
Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  by  R.  F.  Porter,  S.  Christensen  & P.  Schiermacker- 
Hansen,  illustrated  by  A.  Birch,  J.  Gale,  M.  Langman  & B.  Small.  Published  by  T.  & A.  D. 
Poyser,  London.  £29.95.  (Review:  Brit.  Birds  90:  201) 

The  Raven  by  Derek  Ratcliffe,  illustrated  by  Chris  Rose.  Published  by  1’.  & A.  D.  Poyser, 
London.  £25.00.  (Review:  Brit.  Birds  90:  390) 

The  Lorrg-eared  Ozvl  by  Derick  Scott,  illustrated  by  lOan  Powell.  Published  by  The  Hawk  and 
Owl  Tmst,  London.  £17.95.  (Review:  Brit.  Btrds  90:  390) 
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FROM  THE  RARITIES 
COMMITTEE’S  FILES 

Problems  presented  by  a pale  Blyth’s  Pipit 


ZEISS 


A pale,  probably  atypical  Bl>th’s  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii  was 
present  on  the  Golf  Course,  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly,  during  20th- 
22nd  October  1993.  It  was  found  at  about  13.30  GMl'  on  20th 
October  by  Peter  Clement,  Andy  Swash  and  Dr  Leo  Batten  as 
they  were  hurrying  from  Telegraph  to  Hugh  Town  to  catch  the 
2 p.m.  boat  to  St  Martins,  where  a Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  had  been 
found.  Their  initial  thoughts,  after  a brief  look,  were  of  Richard’s  Pipit  A. 
novaeseelandiae,  and  they  informed  other  observers  of  this. 

During  that  afternoon,  doubts  were  expressed  concerning  the  original 
identification,  since  the  bird  seemed  remarkably  pale  and  small  for  Richard’s 
Pipit.  While  some  people  suggested  the  possibility  of  Tawny  Pipit  A.  campestm, 
others,  primarily  L.  G.  R.  Evans,  favoured  Blyth’s  Pipit,  but  those  observers 
aware  of  the  pitfalls  among  the  large  pipits,  and  of  the  eastern  race  of  Richard’s 
Pipit,  dauricus,  quite  rightly  exercised  caution. 

The  next  morning,  many  observers  gathered  on  the  fairways  where  the  bird  fed 
actively  on  the  short  mrf  in  very  clear,  rather  harsh  sunlight.  It  then  became  clear 
that  not  only  did  it  appear  small,  particularly  when  seen  in  short  flights,  but  also 
that  it  was  remarkably  pallid.  As  a result,  several  experienced  observers  were 
muttering  about  its  being  a Tawny  Pipit  in  largely  juvenile  plumage.  Several 
features  were,  however,  clearly  wrong  for  that  species,  and  during  the  course  of 
the  day  opinion  became  almost  unanimous  that  the  bird  was  indeed  a Blyth’s 
Pipit. 

Despite  its  been  watched  by  many  observers,  just  one  description  was 
submitted  to  the  BBRC,  tliis  being  a full  set  of  notes  and  field  sketches  by  Julian 
Hough,  together  with  a series  of  good-quality  photographs  by  Richard  Smith, 
David  Tipling  and  Steve  Young  (including  those  shown  in  plates  141-148). 

Details  of  the  bird  as  a Blyth’s  Pipit  were  published  in  the  popular  birdwatching 
Press,  but  unfortunately  the  extremely  pallid  appearance  and  the  complexities  of 
the  various  races  of  Richard’s  Pipit,  particularly  dauricus^  were  not  discussed. 

Although  impressed  by  the  general  structure  and  plumage  features  of  the  bird, 
several  members  of  the  BBRC  with  experience  of  the  Skewjack  individual  {Biit. 
Birds  89:  512)  and  of  BKth’s  in  China  were  perplexed  by  several  aspects  of  the 
reported  observations  and  some  features  which  photographs  of  the  St  Mary’s  bird 
clearly  showed: 

1 . Opinions  varied  among  observers  concerning  the  bird’s  size. 

2.  Although  leg  length  was  judged  to  be  short,  no  account  mentioned  die 
slenderness  of  the  legs,  which  had  been  apparent  on  die  Skewjack  individual. 

3.  The  extremely  pallid  appearance  of  the  upperparts,  causing  comparison  to  be 
made  widi  the  general  tone  of  Tawny  Pipit. 

4.  Lack  of  an  obvious  capped  effect  to  the  crown:  some  BBRC  members  thought 
that  the  crown-streaking  shown  on  die  photographs  was  too  diffuse  for  a typical 
Blyth’s. 

5.  The  hind  claw  did  appear  short,  but  diis  is  also  a feature  of  dauricus. 
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Fig.  1.  Pencil  drawings  of  Blyth’s  Pipit  Autims  godlezvskii,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  21st  October 
1993  {Julian  Hough).  JH’s  description  on  21st  October  extended  to  an  additional  five  pages  of 
detailed  notes.  Furtlier  drawings  are  shown  in  fig.  2 on  page  408. 


Potentially  of  more  concern  was  the  reaction  of  some  delegates  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  European  Rarities  Committees  in  Hungary  in  1995 
when  shown  photographs  of  the  St  Mary’s  bird.  Urban  Olsson  thought  that  it 
probably  was  a Blyth’s,  but  was  concerned  that  it  looked  remarkably  pale.  A far 
more  damning  appraisal  was  given  by  the  members  of  the  Polish  contingent 
present,  who  were  convinced  that  it  was  a Tawny  Pipit,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  degree  of  contrast  between  tire  pale  and  dark  stripes  on  the  mantle  was 
too  great  for  Blyth’s,  but  was  typical  of  Tawny  in  late  juvenile  plumage. 

2.  The  bird  was  too  pale  for  Blyth’s,  but  typical  of  Tawny. 
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3.  The  contrast  shown  by  the  median  coverts  was  too  great  for  Blj^h’s,  but  was 
just  right  for  Tawny. 

4.  The  crown-streaking  was  wrong  for  Birth’s,  but  right  for  Tawny. 

5.  At  least  three  photographs  appeared  to  show  some  darkness  on  the  lores. 

6.  The  small  dark  line  below  the  eye  joined  the  dark  area  on  the  lores,  forming  a 
pattern  typical  of  Tawny. 

Further  confusion  occurred  over  the  transcription  of  the  calls  and  complexities 
of  the  vocalisations  of  Richard’s  Pipit,  in  particular  the  eastern  race  dauricus,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Bhth’s.  Given  the  above,  some  members  of  the 
Committee  were  in  favour  of  exercising  caution,  but  Peter  Clement  and  Doug 
Page,  the  only  members  of  the  Committee  who  had  actually  seen  the  bird,  argued 
strongly  in  favour  of  Birth’s.  Not  surprisingly  with  the  expressed  doubts,  the 
record  was  ‘pended’  on  first  circulation,  while  further  opinion  was  sought 
concerning  whether  Bl>th’s  could  ever  be  so  pale. 

The  position  became  further  confused  when  one  member  of  the  Committee, 
Reg  Thorpe,  returned  from  a September  visit  to  Tibet  having  seen  a number  of 
BKih’s.  All  were  substantially  darker  than  the  St  Mary’s  bird  and  conformed  to 
the  plumage  tones  and  intensity  of  streaking  displayed  by  the  Landguard,  Suffolk, 
individual  (Biit.  Birds  88:  528-529). 

Such  knowledge  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  doubters  within  the  Committee, 
while  others  were  equally  convinced  that  there  must  be  a wide  range  of  individual 
plumage  tones  among  Blyth’s  Pipits,  just  as  is  shown  by  Richard’s  Pipits.  There 
was  a sharp  split  in  opinions  over  whether  Blyth’s  could  ever  be  so  pale. 

The  logjam  was  eventually  broken  by  Grahame  Walbridge’s  interpretation  of 
the  detail  in  Svensson  ( 1 992)  on  body  moult,  in  particular  the  timing  of  body 
moult  from  juvenile  to  first-winter  plumage.  The  fresher  the  plumage,  the  paler 
it  appears,  as  the  pale  fringes  have  not  worn  to  reveal  tlie  darker  underlying 
feathers.  Variation  in  plumage  tones  and  strength  of  streaking  to  both  the 
upperparts  and  underparts  is  common  to  most  pipits,  though  such  variability  is 
commonest  among  the  larger  species.  The  reason  is  the  date  of  onset  and  the 
speed  of  the  moult  from  juvenile  to  first- winter  plumage.  Although  little  is 
apparently  known  of  the  moult  of  Blyth’s,  it  is  probably,  according  to  Svensson 
(1992),  very'  similar  to  that  of  Tawny  Pipit,  which  undergoes  body  moult  during 
August-September  or  even  October-November.  Juveniles  which  have  undergone 
body  moult  in  August  would,  therefore,  by  late  autumn,  be  worn  and  appear  dark. 
If,  however,  the  body  moult  had  occurred  later  than  September,  tlie  plumage  in 
late  October  would  still  be  relatively  unworn  and  pale.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  logical  explanation  for  the  extreme  paleness  of  the  St  Mar\'’s  individual 
is  that  it  had  very  recently  undergone  body  moult  from  juvenile  to  first-winter 
plumage.  In  tandem  with  this,  the  Committee  received  confirmation  from  Per 
Alstrom  (in  litt.)  that,  having  seen  the  relevant  photographs  of  the  St  Mary’s  bird, 
he  considered  that  the  background  colour  of  the  mantle  was  consistent  with 
Blyth’s. 

With  this  explanation — also  arrived  at  independently  by  Keitli  Vinicombe — tlie 
record  was  recirculated,  and  the  worries  over  tlie  pallid  appearance  were  dispelled. 

The  St  Mary’s  bird  will,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  the  fourth  British  record  of 
Blyth’s  Pipit. 
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A 141-148.  Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  21st/22nd  October  1993  (top 
two  at  left,  David  Tiplingr^'indnxih  Photos;  top  two  at  right,  Richard  Sinith;  third  row  left,  Steve 
Young',  third  row  right,  photographer  unknown;  bottom  left,  Steve  Yotmg/Birdwatch;  bottom 
right,  Richard  Smith).  Note  that  length  of  hind  claw  can  be  seen  on  plates  147  & 148  (bottom 
left  and  bottom  right). 
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Fig.  2.  Pencil  drawings  of  Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthus  godleivskii,  St  Mary's,  Scilly,  22nd  October 
1993  (Julian  Hough) 
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Understandable  frustration,  both  outside  and  within  the  Committee,  has  been 
expressed  sometimes  over  the  length  of  time  taken  for  a record  to  be  accepted 
formally.  Perhaps  the  above  will  go  some  way  to  explain  the  often  complex  issues 
that  may  arise  and  need  to  be  resolved  before  a decision  can  be  reached. 

Doug  Page 

1 1 Ashley  Court,  Finningley,  Doncaster,  South  Yorkshire  DN9  3RA 
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MONTHLY  MARATHON 


Please  sympathise  with  the  puzzle-picture  setter,  who  picks  a ‘difficult’ 
photograph  and  finds  that  93%  of  competitors  get  it  right,  and  then  picks 
an  ‘easy’  photograph,  which  proves  to  have  an  unexpected  snag. 
August’s  plate  91,  the  silhouette  of  a flying  bird,  fell  into  the  latter 
category.  We  half  expected  a few  Common  Ravens  Cowus  corax, 
because  of  the  wedge-shaped  tail  (but  got  none),  but  thought  that  most  entrants  would 
merely  have  referred  to  Peter  Lansdown’s  recent  text  (Brit.  Birds  90:  63-64)  and  then 
have  quickly  decided  that  it  was  a Monk  Vulture  Aegypius  nionachus  rather  than  a 
Griffon  Vulture  fulvus',  over  90%  getting  it  right  seemed  a fair  prediction.  Of  the 
first  100  postcards  received,  however,  98  named  it  as  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus 
albicilla,  one  as  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga  and  only  one  as  Monk  Vulture*.  On  top 
of  that,  all  three  leading  contenders  got  it  wrong!  At  this  stage,  puzzle-setters  get 
nervous.  A quick  check  with  the  photographer  (Robin  Chittenden)  confirmed, 
however,  not  only  that  the  bird  had  been  photographed  in  Spain  in  April  1995,  but 
also  that — since  he  had  never  photographed  a White-tailed  Eagle  anywhere  in  the 
World — ^there  was  absolutely  no  possibility  of  any  accidental  switching  of 

transparencies.  So,  not  only  no  change  at 
the  top,  with  Stephen  Eoster,  David 
McAdams  and  Richard  Patient  neck  and 
neck  (all  still  with  totals  of  12  correct 
answers),  but  also  very  little  change  lower 
down  the  field,  with  17  competitors  still 
hot  on  their  heels  (with  11  right). 


* Well  done,  Carlos  Gutierrez  Exposilo! 

149.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  135. 
Fifteentli  stage  in  ninth  ‘Marathon’.  Identify 
the  species.  Read  the  rules  (see  page  66),  tlien 
send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly 
Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunliam, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to  arrive  by  15th  November 
1997. 
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THE  CARL  ZEISS  AWARD 


ZEISS 


Every  year,  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd  presents  The  Carl  Zeiss  Award  to  the 
person  whose  photograph  or  photographs  were  considered  to  have 
been  the  most  instructive  or  helpful  to  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee  during  record  assessment.  The  initial  selection  of 
contenders  is  made  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  during 
circulation  and  by  the  Secretary,  Michael  J.  Rogers,  and  the  fmal  judging  by  the 
Chairman,  Rob  Hume,  and  EE’s  Managing  Editor,  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock.  The 
wiimer  and  runners-up,  and  also  all  those  whose  rarity  photographs  or 
documentary  drawings  are  published  in  the  journal  during  the  year,  receive  from 
Carl  Zeiss  Ltd  a voucher  for  a free  six-month  subscription  to  Eritish  Eirds. 

This  year’s  short-list  was  as  follows: 


American  Wigeon  Anas  americana,  first-winter  female,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly, 
10th- 13th  September  1996  {Martin  S.  Scott) 

American  Wigeon,  first-winter  male,  Marazion,  Cornwall,  9th  October  1996 
{Alan  Tate) 

Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nordrnanni,  juvenile,  Angus  & Dundee,  August 
1996  {Gary  Eellingham) 

Upland  Sandpiper  Eartramia  longicauda,  Foula,  Shetland,  14th- 15th  September 
1996  (M  J.  (plate  152) 

Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens,  St  Agnes,  Scilly,  1st  October  1996  {Martin  S. 
Scott)  {plates  150  & 151) 

Flock  of  Arctic  Carduelis  homernanni  and  Common  Redpolls  C.  Jlamrnea, 
Garlogie,  Northeast  Scotland,  March  1996  {Martin  S.  Scott) 

After  the  usual  discussions  and  deliberations,  the  judges  selected  Martin  S. 
Scott’s  Buff-bellied  Pipit  photographs  (plates  150  & 151)  as  the  Award  winner, 
with  M.  J.  McKee’s  Upland  Sandpiper  (plate  152)  as  the  close  second. 

Martin  S.  Scott  had  the  choice  of  Zeiss  10  X40,  Zeiss  7 X42  or  Zeiss  Night  Owl 
7X45  binoculars  as  his  prize  and  selected  the  10  X 40s. 

R.  A.  Humh  and  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

do  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Elunham,  Eedford  MK44  3NJ 


A 150  & 151.  'I’HE  CARL  ZEISS  AWARD  1997.  Ruff-bcllicd  Pipit  Authm  nihcsccns,  St  Agnes, 
Scilly,  1st  October  1996  (Martin  S.  Scott) 
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A 152.  Upland  Sandpiper  Bartrarnia  longicauda,  Foula,  Shetland,  14th/ 15th  September  1996 
(M  J.  McKee) 


CONSERVATION  RESEARCH  NEWS 


Compiled  by  Mark  Avery  and  Ian  Bainbridge 


This  feature,  contributed  by  the  RSPB’s  Research  Department, 
reports  the  most  interesting  recent  scientific  news  relevant  to  the 
conservation  of  Western  Palearctic  species. 


Harassed  harriers  have  legitimate  grouse 


Some  landowners  are  calling  for  the 
legalisation  of  ‘control’  of  raptors  under 
licence,  so  it  is  timely  to  examine  the  current 
effects  of  illegal  persecution  on  what  must  be 
the  UK  species  whose  status  is  most  affected 
by  it:  the  Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus.  A paper 
by  Brian  Etheridge,  Dr  Ron  Summers  and  Dr 
Rhys  Green,  all  of  the  RSPB,  which  benefited 
from  enormous  input  from  Scottish  Raptor 
Study  Groups,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
analysis  ever  undertaken  of  the  illegal 
persecution  of  this  bird,  and  it  tells  a 
disturbing  story. 

In  this  eight-year  study,  nesting  success  was 


measured,  nestling  Hen  Harriers  were  wing- 
tagged,  and  adults  were  checked  for  wing-tags. 
The  data  were  collected  from  Scotland 
(excluding  Orkney),  which  contains  about 
80%  of  the  breeding  population  of  Hen 
Harriers  in  Britain.  Comparisons  were  made 
between  Hen  Harriers’  tliree  main  nesting 
habitats:  grouse-moors,  moors  which  are  not 
managed  for  grouse-shooting,  and  young 
forestry  plantations. 

Grouse-moors  are  in  many  ways  the  best 
places  for  Hen  Harriers  to  nest.  There,  they 
lay  larger  clutches  and  larger  eggs,  and 
successful  broods  on  grouse-moors  are  larger 
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than  those  in  the  other  two  habitats.  Rates  of 
loss  of  clutches  and  broods  to  predators  such 
as  Red  Fox  I'ulpes  viilpes  were  also  lower  on 
grouse-moors  than  in  otlier  habitats, 
presumably  because  gamekeepering  reduces 
predator  numbers.  Surveys  of  known  prey 
items  in  the  three  habitats  suggested  that  prey 
were  at  least  as  numerous  on  grouse-moors  as 
in  the  other  two  habitats.  Alanagement  of 
moorland  for  grouse-shooting  may  benefit 
species  preyed  upon  by  Hen  Harriers,  such  as 
Meadow  Pipits  Anthiis  pratensis  and  voles.  In 
spite  of  these  advantages,  however,  the 
proportion  of  nests  which  produced  any 
fledged  young  at  all  was  found  to  be  much 
lower  (20%)  on  grouse-moors  than  on  odier 
moorland  (60%)  and  in  conifer  plantations 
f41%). 

By  combining  the  results  on  nest  success, 
frequency  of  replacement  nesting  and  tire 
numbers  of  young  in  successful  broods,  the 
study  estimated  Hen  Harrier  productivity. 
This  was  much  lower  on  grouse-moors  (0.8 
young  per  female  harrier  per  year)  tlian  on 
other  moorland  and  conifer  plantations  (2.4 
and  1.4  young,  respectively).  At  least  30%  of 
breeding  failures  on  grouse-moors  appeared  to 
have  been  caused  by  human  interference,  and 
the  true  figure  may  be  much  higher.  At  least 
one  case  of  suspected  interference  was 
recorded  on  48%  of  the  grouse-moor  estates 
studied. 

4Tie  annual  sur\'ival  of  adult  female  Hen 
Harriers  breeding  on  grouse-moors  was  about 
half  that  of  those  nesting  on  other  moorland. 
The  difference  is  considered  likely  to  be  due 
largely  to  direct  and  deliberate  illegal  killing  by 
human  beings.  Female  Hen  Harriers  which 
nested  successfully  on  grouse-moors  had  high 
annual  surv'ival,  whereas  those  whose  nests 
failed  had  very  low  survival.  By  contrast, 
sur\ival  was  high  for  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  females  on  other  moorland.  This 
suggests  that  nest  failure  and  the 
disappearance  of  breeding  females  are  linked 
on  grouse-moors,  probably  because  females 
are  killed  as  tliey  leave  or  attempt  to  defend 
the  nest. 

Male  survival  could  not  be  studied  because 
of  too  few  resightings  of  tagged  birds,  but  the 
proportion  of  breeding  male  Hen  Harriers 


which  were  in  brown,  first-year,  plumage 
differed  between  habitats.  The  much  higher 
proportion  of  known  young  males  on  grouse- 
moors  was  suggestive  of  a high  turnover  rate 
there.  Young  males  fill  the  vacancies  created 
by  the  deaths  of  older  males,  and  these  occur 
more  regularly  on  grouse-moors. 

Taken  togetlier,  the  estimates  of  sur\-ival 
and  productivity  suggest  that,  if  Hen  Harriers 
were  unable  to  move  between  habitats,  the\' 
would  rapidly  become  extinct  on  grouse- 
moors  in  Scotland  because  of  the  effects  of 
illegal  persecution.  The  fact  that  tliey  return 
every  year  is  a result  of  other  habitats 
producing  an  excess  of  young  birds  which  act 
as  recruits  to  grouse-moors.  Many  Hen 
Harriers  attempt  to  breed  tens  of  kilometres 
from  where  tliey  fledged,  so  areas  with 
attractive  habitat  but  poor  survival  and 
breeding  prospects  are  reoccupied  repeatedly. 
Thus  grouse-moors  act  as  a ‘sink’,  whereas 
otlier  habitats  act  as  a ‘source’  of  recruits. 

If  human  persecution  could  be  removed 
completely,  tlien,  initially.  Hen  Harriers  would 
increase  at  a rate  of  1 3%  per  annum  in 
Scotland  and  would  probably  recolonise  many 
areas  of  previously  occupied  moorland  in 
nortliern  England  and  Wales. 

There  is  little  doubt  tliat  tlie  main  predator 
of  the  Hen  Harrier  is  the  upland  gamekeeper. 
This  illegal  persecution  is  widespread, 
systematic  and  routine.  Game-managers  fear 
that  Hen  Harriers  will  take  so  many  Red 
Grouse  iMgopus  lagopus  that  they  may  cause, 
at  worst,  extinctions  of  grouse  or,  at  best, 
reductions  in  die  number  of  Red  Grouse 
available  for  the  guns  to  shoot  in  autumn.  In 
the  former  case,  tliere  would  be  a conflict 
between  tlie  consen'ation  of  Hen  Harriers  and 
diat  of  Red  Grouse;  in  the  latter  case.  Hen 
Harriers  and  grouse-shooters  are  in 
competition  for  the  autumn  bag.  Whilst 
no-one  has  suggested  that  Hen  Haniers  are 
vegetarians,  consenationists  have  tended  to 
play  down  the  claims  tliat  Hen  Harriers 
damage  die  economics  of  grouse-shooting. 
The  Joint  Raptor  Study,  carried  out  at 
Langholm  in  the  Scottish  Borders,  has  looked 
at  this  issue  in  detail  and  will  report  soon. 
Watch  this  space. 


Etheridge,  B.,  Summers,  R.  W.,  & Green,  R.  E.  1997.  The  effects  of  illegal  killing  and 
destruction  of  nests  by  humans  on  the  population  dynamics  of  the  Hen  Harrier  Circus  cvaiicus 
in  Scodand.  J.  Appl.  Ecol.  34:  1081-1105. 


Dr  Mark  Avery,  Research  Department,  RSPB,  lire  Lodge,  Sarrdy,  Bedfordshire  SG 19  2DL 
Dr  Ian  Bainbridge,  Research  Department,  RSPB,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh  liin  5HN 
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When  it  comes  to  birdwatching,  the  choice  is  clear — Nikon. 
Again  in  1995,  we  won  awards  for  yet  another  breakthrough 
product,  the  Fieldscope  ED78  A. 


Now,  by  introducing  our  new  24x/30x  Wide  eyepiece,  we've 
taken  the  already  bright,  crisp  view  of  Nikon  Fieldscopes  to 
unprecedented  new  heights.  Eagerly  anticipated  by  birders 
everywhere,  this  eyepiece  not  only  helps  you  find  your 
favourite  falcon  faster,  its  expanded  field  of  view  marks  the 
beginning  of  a whole  new  era  in  birdwatching. 


It's  all  part  of  the  Nikon  tradition,  raising  the  benchmark  of 
optical  excellence  for  over  70  years. 


Check  out  our  full  line  of  birdwatching  products,  especially 
our  other  top-rated  model — 10X42SE  CF  binoculars.  Lighter, 
brighter  and  more  durable  than  ever,  they're  as  close  as  your 
local  dealer. 


With  this  much  to  see,  your  choice  is  clear.  Nikon. 


24x/30x  Wide  eyepiece 


10X42SE  CF 


*Fieldscope  FD78  A voted  "top-rated 
telescope"  and  "recommended"  by  the 
readers  of  British  Birds  magazine. 


^Winner  of  1994  Optical  Product 
Awards  from  Bird  Watching  magaz' 


^ NIKON  UK  LTD.  (for  The  United  Kingdom  and  The  Republic  of  Ireiand) 

fVf  IVDff  380  RICHMOND  ROAD,  KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  SURREY  KT2  5PR 
TEL:  (0181)  541-4440  FAX:  (01 81 ) 541  -4584 
LITERATURE  LINE:  0645-005050  (local  call  only) 
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Report  on  scarce  migrant  birds  in  • 
Britain  in  1995 


The  publication  of  this  report  brings  to  fruition  plans  which  were  first  mooted 
in  the  1950s,  when  the  Rarities  Committee  and  its  report  on  rare  birds  were 
created.  For  the  period  1958-67,  the  records  of  many  scarce  migrant  birds  were 
collated  from  the  county  bird  reports,  analysed  and  interpreted  in  a series  of 
papers  in  British  Birds  (62:  169-189,  300-315;  63:  6-23,  313-324;  64:  93-113, 
302-309;  65:  187-202,  381-392;  66:  46-64,  517-525)  and  then  pubUshed  as  a 
book  (Sharrock  1974).  Subsequently,  some  of  these  same  species  were  included 
by  Dymond,  Fraser  & Gantlett  (1989)  in  their  compilation  covering  1958-85, 
and,  more  recently,  Peter  Fraser  and  John  Ryan  have  continued  this  periodic 
analysis  of  sample  groups  {Brit.  Birds  85:  631-635;  87:  605-612;  88:  478-484) 
by  maintaining  a database  of  information  culled  from  the  county  and  regional 
bird  reports. 

All  these  authors  have  been  scrupulous  in  ensuring  that  only  fully  accepted 
records — assessed  by  the  local,  regional  or  national  records  panels — were  included 
in  the  analyses.  This,  together  with  the  inevitable  delays  that  affect  some  county 
bird  reports  every  year,  has  forced  the  periodic  analyses  to  be  published  well  after 
the  events  they  document.  The  idea  of  gathering  the  year’s  data  direct  from  the 
county  bird  recorders  (rather  than  waiting  for  them  to  be  published  in  the  county 
bird  reports)  had  occurred  to  earlier  workers,  notably  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees  and 
Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  but  remained  a pipe-dream  owing  to  the  perceived 
impossibility  of  receiving  the  necessary  wholehearted  support  from  every  one  of 
the  80-odd  already  overworked,  unpaid,  spare-time  recorders  (although  they  had 
co-operated  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  data  in  earlier  surveys).  Two  factors  changed  the 
scene,  however,  by  1996:  the  work  of  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel  over  the 
previous  25  years  had  accustomed  county  recorders  to  receiving  annual  requests 
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for  data  for  a useful  purpose;  and,  more  importantly,  Michael  J.  Rogers  had — 
during  his  20  years  as  Secretary  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee — 
established  unprecedented  good  relations  with  almost  all  of  the  80-odd  county 
bird  recorders,  and  had  welded  them  into  a co-operative  team  through  his 
brainchild,  the  Association  of  County  Recorders  and  Editors  (ACRE).  It  was 
Michael  J.  Rogers  who  suggested  to  British  Birds  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
launch  of  a national  ‘Report  on  scarce  migrants’,  and  with  Peter  Fraser  and  John 
Ryan  willing  to  undertake  the  necessary  computation  (as  they  had  been  doing 
retrospectively  already),  and  Peter  G.  Lansdown — a former  Chairman  of  the 
BBRC  and  highly  regarded  by  the  county  recorder  network — ^v\'illing  to  take  on 
the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  compiling  team  and  responsibility  for 
authorship  of  the  text  conaments,  the  plan  was  put  to  the  county  recording 
network  by  means  of  a letter.  To  the  delight  and  surprise  of  the  proposers,  there 
was  near-unanimous  enthusiasm  and  unanimous  willingness  to  co-operate  even 
by  those  with  reservations.  This  annual  report  is  the  result.  It  is  greatly  to  our 
regret  that  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to  include  records  for  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  for  the  whole  of  Britain,  in  this  summary. 

The  aim  is  for  it  to  be  the  first  of  a series,  which  will  become  increasingly 
valuable  with  time  (as  have  those  of  tlie  BBRC  and  the  RBBP).  Comments  on 
ways  to  improve  its  usefulness  for  reference  puiposes  and  its  interest  for  the  general 
reader  zuill  be  zvelcorned  by  the  authors  (see  address  on  page  439).  The  aim  is  for  the 
periodic  detailed  summaries  of  individual  species  (e.g.  Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanius 
excubitor,  Brit.  Birds  88:  478-484)  or  groups  of  species  (e.g.  B?it.  Birds  87; 
605-612)  to  continue,  allowing  deeper  consideration  of  special  points  of  interest. 
These  annual  ‘Reports  on  scarce  migrants’  will,  therefore,  concentrate  on  giving 
a summary'  of  the  year’s  events,  based  on  accepted  (even  if  not-yet-published) 
records.  The  Report  for  1996  is  in  preparation.  JTRS 


Methods  and  procedures 

It  has  been  our  aim,  wherever  possible,  to  maintain  records  of  scarce  migrant 
species  along  the  same  lines  as  those  of  rare  species.  This  would  enable  readers 
to  make  a direct  comparison  between  statistics  of  these  groups  and  enable  us  to 
‘flag’  any  species  that  might  become  sufficiently  rare  to  merit  its  admission  (or  re- 
admission) to  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee’s  list. 

Thus,  while  maintaining  a database  of  all  sightings  of  these  scarce  migrants,  we 
have,  wherever  possible,  ‘counted’  only  those  individuals  considered  to  be  newly 
arrived  in  Britain  in  the  statistics.  This  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  witlt 
non-passerine  species  such  as  Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata.  Ring-necked 
Duck  Aythya  collaris  and  Ring-billed  Gull  Lams  delazvarensis^  many  individuals  of 
which  have  faithfully  returned  to  specific  sites  in  many  successive  years. 

In  addition,  records  of  wintering  birds  (e.g.  Horned  I^rk  Hremophila  alpestz-is. 
Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus)  are  ‘counted’  only  in  tlie  year  in  which  they 
arrive. 

As  we  have  no  desire  to  duplicate  the  work  of  tlie  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel, 
and  it  is  not  our  function,  we  have  not  counted  records  of  confu'med  or  possible 
breeding  birds,  except  in  some  marginal  cases  where  the  breeding  status  of  tlie 
individual  is  unclear  (e.g.  Savi’s  Warbler  Ijocustella  luscinioides). 
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It  is,  of  course,  not  always  possible  to  record  species  in  the  way  we  should  like, 
and  this  becomes  especially  true  with  commoner  species.  The  last  resort  in  the  case 
of  some  species  is  to  abandon  the  recording  of  individuals.  We  should  like  to  thank 
recorders  for  their  forbearance  in  the  face  of  questions  such  as  ‘Have  you  got 
anything  more  precise  than  “20  Wrynecks  torquilla  in  September”?’  Inevitably, 
though,  it  sometimes  becomes  impossible  to  keep  track  of  individuals,  and  we  have 
accepted  that  period  totals’  and  ‘monthly  maxima’  are  occasionally  the  best  figures 
we  can  get.  This  has  been  the  case  for  Little  Egrets  Egretta  garzetta  in  the  south 
coast  counties  of  England  and,  in  some  cases.  Homed  Larks  in  their  wintering  areas. 

We  should  like  to  reiterate  that  there  is  a wealth  of  information  and  knowledge 
to  be  gleaned  from  records  of  the  species  mentioned  in  this  report.  We  are 
developing  a huge  repository  of  records  on  the  movements  of  individual  birds, 
and  are  only  now  starting  to  correlate  the  information  with  other  environmental 
data  on  a scientifically  significant  basis. 

Finally,  on  a techmcal  note,  we  are  hoping  to  make  work  quicker  and  easier 
both  for  recorders  and  for  ourselves  for  the  next  report.  Any  recorders  who  hold 
data  electronically  will  be  encouraged  to  send  their  1996  records  on  files  either 
via  floppy  disks  or  by  e-mail.  This  should  save  time  currently  spent  filling  in 
forms  and  also  transcribing  the  data  from  the  forms  to  the  database.  A pilot 
scheme  was  tested  successfully  with  two  counties’  data  for  1995.  Recorders  will 
be  informed  of  the  format  required.  PHF 

Systematic  list 

Interpretation  of  the  statistics  used  and  quoted  in  these  analyses  should  take  into 
consideration  the  following: 

1.  Since  1958,  the  increased  number  of  observers  and  their  collective  enhanced 
knowledge,  improved  mobility  and  greater  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  field  must, 
in  part,  be  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  some  scarce  migrants. 

2.  Known  breeding  birds  (e.g.  some  Red-necked  Phalaropes  Phalaropus  lobatus) 
have  been  excluded,  except  in  the  case  of  Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides. 

3.  Individuals  remaining  from  one  year  to  the  next  (e.g.  some  overwintering  Homed 
Larks  Eremophila  alpestris)  have  been  counted  only  in  the  first  of  the  two  years. 

4.  Remrning  individuals  (e.g.  some  Ring-billed  Gulls  Lams  delawarensis)  have 
been  counted  only  in  their  year  of  arrival. 


Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea 


No.  in 
1995 

363 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

14 

15 

452 

843 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1980 

1993 

1990 

1992 

2,851 

1,742 

1,354 

1,012 

No  other  scarce  migrant  varies  in  numbers  so  dramatically  from  year  to  year.  The 
total  of  363  individuals  in  1995  owes  much  to  the  301  at  Hartland  Point,  Devon, 
on  8th  September.  In  Cornwall,  the  normally  dominant  county,  there  were  only 
ten  Cory’s  Shearwaters  during  the  year,  while  individuals  were  seen  at  a total  of 
18  East  Coast  localities  from  Southwold,  Suffolk,  to  North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney. 
Despite  the  poor  showing  in  1995,  the  broad  trend  is  a continuing  increase  in  the 
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numbers  recorded  annually,  to  which  the  growth  in  the  popularity  of  seawatching 
and  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  optical  equipment  have  no  doubt  both 
contributed. 


Balearic  Shearwater  Pujfinus  mauretanicus 


No.  in 
1995 

927 


Annual  averages  1986-94 

Annual  maxima  1986-94 

86-89 

90-94 

1993 

1994 

1990 

311 

735 

937 

817 

783 

In  1995,  more  were  recorded  in  Cornwall  than  in  any  other  county,  with  Devon, 
then  Pembrokeshire,  providing  the  next  highest  county  totals.  This  confirms  the 
dominance  of  the  Southwest  for  this  species,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  1.  The  trend 
during  the  period  1986-95  has  been  a steady  increase  in  numbers.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  this  increase  has  been  due  to  the  consequent  growth  of  interest  amongst 
observers.  Mediterranean  Shearwater  P.  yelkouan  was  separated  from  Manx 
Shearwater  P.  pujfinus  by  the  BOURC  as  recently  as  1991  (and  British  Birds  has 
now  follow'ed  the  editors  of  BWP  in  further  splitting  Balearic  Shearw'ater  P. 
mauretanicus  from  the  renamed  Levantine  Shearwater  P.  yelkouan). 


• 1-277 


278-555 

556-833 

834-1111 

1112-1389 

1390-1667 

1668-1945 

1946-2223 

2224-2501 


Fig.  1.  Numbers  of  Balearic  Shearw  aters 
Pujfinus  mauretanicus  in  each  county  during 


1986-95. 


Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 

During  the  period  1958-88,  the  average  number  of  Little  Egrets  in  Britain  each 
year  was  under  15;  most  of  these  appeared  in  spring.  This  level  and  pattern  of 
occurrence  changed  abruptly  in  1989,  when  an  unprecedented  August  inllux  led 
to  what  was  then  a record  annual  total  {Brit.  Birds  85:  16-21).  Early-aummn 
invasions  and  a high  proportion  of  long-staying  individuals  have  since  become  tlie 
norm,  as  happened  in  1995  (fig.  2).  Fig.  3 illustrates  tlie  furtlier  marked  increases 
in  numbers  experienced  in  August  influxes  in  1993  and  1995.  The  long-staying 
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tendency  and  mobility  of  Little  Egrets  in  Britain  prevent  an  accurate  assessment 
of  numbers,  so  the  totals  in  figs.  2 & 3 represent  aU  records,  with  no  reductions 
to  allow  for  the  acknowledged  duplication  of  sightings  of  individuals.  In  Scotland, 
where  this  southern  European  species  remains  comparatively  rare,  the  average 
annual  total  during  1958-88  was  only  just  over  one,  while  that  during  1989-95 
rose  to  six.  Little  Egret,  which  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  official  rarity  after 
1990,  records  no  longer  being  assessed  by  the  BBRC  but  by  each  relevant  county 
records  committee,  has  now  established  a substantial  and  growing  population  in 
southern  Britain. 
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Fig.  2.  Numbers  of  Little  Egrets  Egretta 
garzetta  (all  records,  with  no  reduction 
made  for  duplication)  in  each  month  in 
1995. 


Fig.  3.  Numbers  of  Little  Egrets  Egretta 
garzetta  (all  records,  with  no  reduction 
made  for  duplication)  in  each  August 
during  1980-95. 


Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 


No.  in 
1995 

Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

13 

7 

19 

22 

17 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1987 

1970 

1981 

1990 

35 

28 

27 

27 

Apart  from  a juvenile  in  Shropshire  during  2nd- 12th  November,  the  individuals 
recorded  in  1995  conformed  to  the  established  pattern  of  occurrence,  with  most 
in  spring  and  in  southern  and  southeastern  England,  including  East  Anglia. 
Strangely,  the  period  1990-94  produced  not  only  two  of  the  five  highest-ever 
annual  totals,  but  also  the  two  lowest  numbers  of  Purple  Herons  in  a vear  since 
1969. 


White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia 


No.  in 
1995 

23 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

2 

17 

15 

13 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1977 

1986 

1976 

1993 

45 

45 

30 

29 

Well  over  half  of  those  recorded  in  1995  were  in  April  and  May,  as  is  usual. 
Annual  totals  of  White  Storks  are  prone  to  great  variation,  with  five  or  fewer 
individuals  in  five  years  since  1972. 
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Eurasian  Spoonbill  Plataka  leucorodia 

Individual  Spoonbills,  whether  identified  as  such  by  colour  rings,  missing  feathers, 
group  sizes  or  flight  direction  and  date,  have  been  recorded  at  two  or  more,  often 
widely  separated,  localities  in  Britain  on  several  occasions.  The  species  is  thus 
firmly  established  as  a prodigious  wanderer  and  it  is  considered  that  fewer 
different  individuals  are  observed  each  year  in  Britain  than  is  generally 
appreciated.  Most  are  seen  in  England  and  Wales  and,  though  the  species  is  not 
infrequently  present  in  all  months,  there  is  normally  a substantial  arrival  in  late 
April  and  May,  particularly  in  the  Southeast  and  East  Anglia.  All  British  records 
of  Eurasian  Spoonbill  from  1986  onward  are  being  carefully  checked  and 
analysed  to  pinpoint  likely  duplicate  sightings,  and  the  results  will  appear  in  the 
next  Report  on  scarce  migrant  birds. 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadonia  ferrugmea 

A paper  on  Ruddy  Shelducks  in  Britain,  by  Andrew  Harrop  and  Keith 
Vinicombe,  is  currently  in  preparation  for  British  Birds.  It  will  include  analysis  of 
the  records  and  opinion  on  the  provenance  of  the  individuals  involved. 


Common  Teal  Anas  crecca 
Nearctic  race  A.  c.  carolinensis 


No.  in 
1995 

38 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

2 

6 

14 

17 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1987 

1992 

27 

26 

18 

15 

15 

The  above  figures  are,  simultaneously,  high,  since  no  reduction  has  been  made 
for  returning  individuals,  and  low,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  separating  other 
than  adult  males  from  birds  of  the  familiar  nominate  race.  The  statistics  in  the 
next  Report  on  scarce  migrant  birds  will  make  allowance  for  returning  individuals 
and  there  will  be  analysis  of  the  occurrence  pattern  of  this  Nearctic  ‘green-winged’ 
race. 


Red-crested  Pochard  Netta  rufina 

In  Britain,  Red-crested  Pochard  is  a resident  breeding  species  (mainly  if  not 
wholly  introduced)  and  an  autumn  and  winter  visitor.  Data  have  been  collected 
which  will  enable  an  in-depth  analysis  of  all  records  from  1986  onward  to  be 
carried  out.  Volunteer  analysts/authors  are  invited  to  write  to  the  address  on  page 
439. 


Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris 


No.  in 
1995 

12 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

1 

7 

13 

9 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1980 

1979 

1977 

1988 

26 

25 

21 

19 

Of  the  12  new  individuals  recorded  in  1995,  four  appeared  in  spring,  during  19th 
March  to  1 5th  April,  and  six  in  autumn,  during  2nd  September  to  22nd  October; 
the  others  were  both  first  seen  in  January.  None  of  the  autumn  arrivals  was  in  tlie 
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west  of  Britain.  The  status  of  Ring-necked  Duck  in  Britain  changed  markedly  in 
1977  and  altered  again  in  1981,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  4.  Annual  averages  of  new 
arrivals  during  these  periods  were  one  during  1958-76,  21  during  1977-80  and 
ten  during  1981-95. 


Fig.  4.  Numbers  of  ‘new’  Ring-necked  Ducks  Aythya  collaris  each  year  during  1958-95. 


Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca 


No.  in 
1995 

11 

Annual  averages  1986-94 

86-89 

90-94 

20 

11 

Annual  maxima  1986-94 

1987 

1986 

1991 

32 

20 

15 

The  total  of  11  new  individuals  in  1995,  all  of  which  were  in  England,  is 
identical  to  the  annual  average  for  the  period  1988-94  and  underlines  the 
species’  status  near  the  rare  end  of  the  scarce-migrants  spectrum.  Most  of  those 
in  1 995  were  fairly  long-staying  individuals  in  autumn  and  winter,  though  single 
Ferruginous  Ducks  arrived  in  Norfolk  in  May,  Kent  in  late  July  and 
Leicestershire  in  August. 


Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata 


No.  in 
1995 

13 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

1 

5 

11 

13 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1989 

1991 

1993 

1986 

24 

18 

16 

15 

In  1995,  the  sole  Welsh  Surf  Scoter,  a male  in  Pembrokesliire  on  2nd  January, 
was  the  most  southerly  and  the  only  West  Coast  individual  in  Britain;  eight  of  the 
others  were  in  Scotland,  and  four  in  northeast  England.  Of  the  1 3,  nine  were  first 
seen  in  November.  Surf  Scoters  increased  in  Britain  in  1975,  as  shown  in  fig.  5 
(on  page  420);  during  1958-74,  the  annual  average  was  only  one,  but,  during 
1975-95,  the  average  number  of  new  individuals  each  year  has  been  11. 


1960  1970  1980  1990 

Fig.  5.  Numbers  of ‘new’  Surf  Scoters  Melanitta  perspicillaia  in  each  year  during  1958-95. 


European  Honey-buzzard  Pends  apivoms 


No.  in 
1995 

150 


Annual  averages  1986-94 

86-89 

90-94 

59 

101 

Annual  maxima  1986-94 

1993 

1994 

1989 

165 

96 

93 

In  1995,  the  county  with  more  Honey-buzzards  in  spring  than  any  other  was 
Norfolk,  with  Kent  leading  the  way  in  autumn.  The  most  favoured  counties,  in 
descending  order,  during  the  two  migration  seasons  combined  for  the  period 
1986-95  were  Kent,  Norfolk  and  Dorset.  Peak  numbers  occur  in  May  and 
September,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  6.  The  record  annual  total  in  1993  was  mainly 


Fig.  6.  Numbers  of  European  Honey-buzzards  Penn's  apivorns  in  each  week  during 
1986-95.  Note  peaks  during  21st  May  to  .5rd  June  and  10th- 16th  September. 
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the  result  of  an  exceptional  movement  of  approximately  114  Honey-buzzards  in 
mid  September,  largely  on  the  English  east  coast.  There  has  been  a healthy 
increase  recently,  with  almost  three  times  as  many  during  1993-95  as  during 
1986-88. 


Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus 


No.  in 
1995 

77 

Annual  averages  1978-94 

78-89 

90-94 

26 

68 

Annual  maxima  1978-94 

1994 

1988 

1991 

226 

80 

52 

As  usual,  the  majority  were  recorded  on  the  English  east  coast:  Norfolk  was 
clearly  the  most  favoured  county,  followed  in  descending  order  of  numerical 
importance  by  Kent,  Yorkshire,  Northumberland  and  Durham.  Stragglers 
reached  as  far  west  as  Montgomeryshire  and  Radnorshire  and  as  far  southwest  as 
Wiltshire  and  Hampshire.  Numbers  of  Rough-legged  Buzzards  in  Britain  are 
subject  to  great  variation  from  year  to  year.  Many  of  the  individuals  involved  in 
the  particularly  impressive  invasion  of  October  1994  remained  into  1995. 


Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana 


No.  in 
1995 

111 


Annual  averages  1986-94 

86-89 

90-94 

69 

42 

Annual  maxima  1986-94 

1988 

1989 

1987 

79 

78 

74 

Although  a few  pairs  breed  and  singles  are  seen  occasionally  in  winter.  Spotted 
Crakes  are  most  frequently  observed  in  spring  and,  especially,  in  autumn.  The 
111  individuals  in  1995  halted  a run  of  five  fairly  poor  years  and  represent  the 
highest  annual  total  since  at  least  1985. 


Common  Crane  Grus  grus 


No.  in 
1995 

34 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

63 

18 

57 

28 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1963 

1982 

1985 

1987 

685 

200 

103 

53 

Although  only  ‘new’  Common  Cranes  are  included  in  the  annual  totals,  and  thus 
the  small,  resident  population  in  East  Anglia  is  excluded  from  the  1995  total, 
Norfolk,  with  11  individuals,  was  nevertheless  the  foremost  county  during  the 
year.  Of  the  34  recorded,  14  were  seen  during  4th  April  to  5th  May  and  13 
during  23rd  May  to  26th  June.  Large  numbers  of  Common  Cranes  occasionally 
pass  through  Britain  in  late  autumn,  as  in  1963,  1982  and  1985.  Annual  totals 
increased  abmptly  in  1976;  during  1958-75,  excluding  the  invasion  year  of  1963, 
the  annual  average  was  only  six,  while  during  1976-95,  the  invasion  years  of  1982 
and  1985  apart,  the  annual  average  was  33,  and  in  only  three  years  did  the  total 
fail  to  reach  20. 
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Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 


No.  in 
1995 

24 


Annual  averages  1986-94 

86-89 

90-94 

28 

41 

Annual  maxima  1986-94 

1993 

1991 

1994 

58 

42 

37 

Although  1995  produced  the  lowest  annual  total  since  1987,  the  year  was 
otherwise  typical:  well  over  half  of  those  recorded  were  in  April  and  May,  and 
more  were  seen  in  Kent  than  in  any  other  county.  Fig.  7 illustrates  Kent’s 
customary  dominance. 


• 1-11 
• 12-23 
0 24-35 
0 36-47 
^ 48-59 
^ 60-71 
^ 72-83 
84-95 


Fig.  7.  Numbers  of  Kentish  Plovers 
Charadrius  a/exatidriiius  in  each  county 
during  1986-95. 


Temminck’s  Stint  Calidns  temminckii 


No.  in 
1995 

96 


Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

66 

98 

94 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1987 

1977 

1989 

1982 

164 

118 

116 

109 

Not  only  did  the  1995  total  equal  the  annual  average  for  the  period  1980-94,  but 
the  year  was  also  typical  in  that  over  half  of  the  individuals  were  in  May,  and 
Norfolk  was  the  dominant  county  in  both  spring  and  autumn.  Fig.  8 illustrates 
Temminck’s  Stint’s  concentrated  spring  passage  and  protracted  autumn 
migration. 
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Fig.  8.  Numbers  of  Temminck’s  Stints  Calidris  temmmekii  in  each  week  during  1968-95. 
Note  peaks  during  14tli-20th  May  and  27th  August  to  2nd  September. 


Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  rnelanotos 


No.  in 
1995 


55 


Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

36 

66 

43 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1984 

1983 

1988 

1982 

122 

86 

79 

78 

An  intriguing  easterly  bias  to  the  1995  records  is  illustrated  in  fig.  9.  Although 


Fig.  9.  Numbers  of  Pectoral  Sandpipers 
Calidris  tnelanotos  in  each  county  in  1995. 
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more  Pectoral  Sandpipers  were  observed  in  1995  than  in  several  recent  years, 
even  the  58  recorded  in  the  current  decade’s  best  year  to  date,  1992,  is  less  than 
the  annual  average  for  the  previous  decade. 


Bufif-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites  subruficollis 


No.  in 
1995 

13 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

2 

20 

18 

11 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1977 

1975 

1980 

1985 

56 

45 

29 

27 

In  1995,  the  majority  occurred  in  September,  as  usual,  though  the  traditional 
West  Coast  bias  was  not  evident.  The  year’s  total  of  13  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers 
extends  the  current  decade’s  run  of  low  annual  totals. 


Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus 


No.  in 
1995 

33 


Annual  averages  1986-94 

86-89 

90-94 

57 

31 

Annual  maxima  1986-94 

1986 

1988 

1987 

62 

61 

58 

Red-necked  Phalarope’s  seasonal  occurrence  pattern,  with  a light  spring  passage 
peaking  at  the  end  of  May  and  the  majority  appearing  in  aummn,  with  few  after 
the  end  of  September,  is  shown  in  fig.  10.  Its  geographical  distribution,  with  more 
in  Norfolk  than  in  any  other  county  and  a widespread  scattering  of  records  inland, 
is  illustrated  in  fig.  1 1 . Recent  annual  totals  average  little  more  than  half  of  those 
during  the  period  1986-89. 


Mar  Apr  May  jun  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec 


Fig.  10.  Numbers  of  Red-necked  Phalaropcs  Phalawpiis  lobatm  in  each  week  during 
1986-95.  Note  peaks  during  28lh  May  to  3rd  June  and  27ih  August  to  2nd  September. 
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Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropus  fulicarius 


No.  in 
1995 

231 


Annual  averages  1986-94 

86-89 

90-94 

277 

150 

Annual  maxima  1986-94 

1989 

1987 

1988 

362 

357 

316 

Fig.  12.  Numbers  of  Grey  Phalaropes  Phalaropus  fulicarius  in  each  week  during  1986-95. 
Note  peaks  during  17tli-23rd  September,  lst-7th  October  and  15th-21st  October. 
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Unlike  those  of  Red-necked  Phalarope,  records  of  Grey  Phalarope  show  a clear 
southwesterly  bias  and  are  usually  associated  with  strong  onshore  winds. 
Furthermore,  Grey  Phalarope  is  seen  more  frequently  during  the  winter  months 
than  in  spring  and  summer;  and  in  autumn,  when  most  occur,  it  is  on  average  a 
later  migrant,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  12  (on  page  425).  Despite  these  differences, 
however,  its  appearances  have,  in  common  with  its  congener,  become  fewer  since 
1989. 


Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius  longicaudus 


No.  in 
1995 

1,585 


Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

41 

310 

1,650 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1991 

1993 

1988 

1992 

4,513 

1,561 

1,168 

965 

Annual  totals  rose  markedly  after  1975,  much  more  dramatically  after  1982  and 
very  substantially  again  after  1990;  the  total  of  1,585  in  1995  continues  the  recent 
run  of  extremely  high  numbers.  Long-tailed  Skua’s  different  migration  routes  to 
and  from  its  breeding  areas  and  the  inland  records  resulting  from  its  passage 
overland  are  illustrated  in  figs.  13  and  14. 


1-482 

483-965 

966-1448 

1449-1931 

1932-2414 

2415-2897 

2898-3380 

3381-3863 

3864-4346 


1-324 


• 325-649 
0 650-974 
0 975-1299 
^ 1300-1624 
^ 1625-1949 
^ 1950-2274 


2275-2599 

2600-2924 


l-'ig.  13.  Numbers  of  Long-tailed  Skuas  lug.  14.  Numbers  of  Long-tailed  Skuas 
Sicreorarms  longicaudus  in  each  county  in  Sicrcoranus  longicaudus  in  each  county  in 
spring  during  1968-95.  autumn  during  1968-95. 
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Sabine’s  Gull  Lams  sabini 


No.  in 
1995 

81 


Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

47 

197 

90 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1987 

1988 

1983 

1989 

704 

337 

283 

171 

Sightings  are  frequently  the  result  of  seawatches  undertaken  during  and 
immediately  after  autumn  gales.  Perhaps  surprisingly,  therefore,  annual  totals  of 
Sabine’s  Gulls  have  remained  fairly  steady  since  1989,  varying  from  74 
individuals  to  105,  with  no  repeat  of  the  high  numbers  experienced  in  four  of  the 
seven  previous  years.  The  exceptional  numbers  in  1987,  when  there  were  more 
than  twice  as  many  adults  as  juveniles,  were  occasioned  by  the  severe  storm  of 
15th/16th  October  (Brit.  Birds  82:  191-208). 


Ring-billed  Gull  Lams  delawarensis 


No.  in 
1995 

85 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

0 

4 

51 

87 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1992 

1990 

1991 

1985 

118 

93 

83 

77 

Ring-billed  Gull  was  first  seen  in  Britain  in  1973  (Brit.  Birds  66:  509-512)  and, 
with  tlie  addition  of  the  85  new  individuals  in  1995,  the  population  continues  to 
grow,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  15. 

March  is  the  prime  month  for  the  discovery  of  previously  unrecorded 
individuals,  followed  in  order  of  prominence  by  February  and  January. 

The  Southwest  remains  the  favoured  area  of  arrival,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  16  (on 
page  428). 


Fig.  15.  Numbers  of  adult  Ring-billed  Gulls  Lams  delawarensis  in  each  year  during  1973-95. 
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Yellow-legged  GuU  Lams  cachinnans 

Attempts  to  summarise  the  data  on  this  species  were  foiled  by  several  factors: 
counties  where  large  numbers  occur  provide  only  monthly  or  seasonal  peaks, 
whereas  other  counties  itemise  individual  records  (which  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  numbers  in,  say,  Kent  and  Sussex);  and  there  is 
inconsistency  in  taxonomic  recognition  of  this  form  as  a species  (observers  and 
recorders  in  those  counties  continuing  to  treat  it  as  a race  of  Herring  Gull  L. 
argentatus  give  it  less  attention).  It  also  has  to  be  suspected  that  some  yellow- 
legged Herring  Gulls  may  be  being  misidentified. 


European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 


No.  in 
1995 

41 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

4 

6 

20 

29 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1991 

1987 

1988 

1989 

72 

36 

31 

30 

Most  were  in  spring,  as  expected,  with  the  prime  month.  May,  producing  all  of 
Devon’s  total  of  21,  which  included  a party  of  12  at  South  Wonford  on  18th.  Of 
scattered  singles  in  autumn,  an  individual  in  Cumbria  on  4th  November  was 
unusually  late.  The  broad  trend  of  increased  numbers  of  European  Bee-eaters 
annually  was  extended  by  the  41  in  1995. 


Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 


No.  in 
1995 

112 


Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

116 

132 

127 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1968 

1980 

1977 

1988 

216 

187 

178 

164 
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More  have  been  seen  in  spring  than  in  autumn  in  every  year  since  at  least  1967; 
in  1995,  the  peak  period  was  from  mid  March  to  early  May.  Although  the  total 
of  112  Hoopoes  was  below  average,  it  was  an  improvement  on  the  particularly 
low  figure  of  92  in  1994. 


Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 


No.  in 
1995 

303 


Annual  averages  1986-94 

86-89 

90-94 

295 

216 

Annual  maxima  1986-94 

1987 

1988 

1993 

341 

310 

292 

Autumn  migrant  Wrynecks  always  oumumber  spring  migrants,  sometimes 
heavily.  In  1995,  the  light  spring  passage  was  insignificant  outside  the  period  from 
late  April  to  early  May,  while  the  more  protracted  autumn  passage  was  at  its  peak 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  September.  Most  records  were  concentrated  on  the 
South  and  East  Coasts,  from  the  Isles  of  Scilly  to  Kent  and  north  to  Shetland, 
with  Norfolk  predominating.  An  interesting  and  unusual  trait  in  a migrant 
landbird,  however,  is  the  annual  scattering  of  Wrynecks  at  inland  localities. 
Numbers  continue  to  recover  following  low  totals  in  1990  and  1991. 


Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla 


No.  in 
1995 

28 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

5 

11 

13 

24 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1994 

1991 

1975 

1992 

1993 

38 

27 

21 

21 

21 

For  the  first  time  since  1992,  more  were  seen  in  autumn  than  in  spring,  with  ten 
arrivals  during  the  period  29th  April  to  29th  May,  three  during  6th- 15th 
September  and  15  during  lst-20th  October.  The  long-term  increase  in  numbers 
of  Short-toed  Larks  continued,  with  the  1995  total  of  28,  of  which  12  in  Shetland 
formed  a significant  part. 


Homed  Lark  Erernophila  alpestris 


No.  in 
1995 

159 


Annual  averages  1987-94 

87-89 

90-94 

89 

152 

Annual  maxima  1987-94 

1994 

1992 

1993 

301 

140 

131 

Homed  Larks,  in  common  with  some  other  long-staying  winter  visitors, 
undoubtedly  move  both  within  and  between  counties,  so  the  figures,  which 
represent  the  totals  of  all  records,  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
clear  that  1994  was  an  exceptional  year  for  the  species  in  Britain  and  that  the  159 
in  1995  continues  the  recent  mn  of  improved  annual  totals.  During  1995,  there 
were  51  individuals  up  to  2nd  April,  40  in  spring  during  15th  April  to  27th  May 
and  68  from  30th  September  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Norfolk,  with  42  Homed 
Larks,  was  the  most  favoured  county,  while  the  largest  parties  were  of  17  at 
Adinsmere,  Suffolk,  on  1st  January  and  16  at  Cowbar,  Co.  Durham,  on  16th 
April. 
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Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelandiae 


No.  in 
1995 

154 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

35 

52 

64 

138 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1994^ 

1988 

1968 

1992 

336 

142 

141 

130 

In  1995,  there  were  more  Richard’s  Pipits  recorded' in  Norfolk  than  in  the  three 
next-most-favoured  counties  (Cornwall,  Yorkshire  and  Shetland)  put  together; 
this  relationship  is  illustrated  in  fig.  17.  Up  to  15  have  been  reported  together  in 
Morocco  in  January  {Brit.  Birds  90:  245),  and  this  species  is  apparently 
overwintering  with  increasing  frequency  to  the  west  of  its  normal  distribution.  It 
is  no  coincidence,  therefore,  that  the  most  productive  springs,  in  1995  and  1989, 
with  1 3 and  1 1 individuals  respectively,  followed  the  two  years  with  the  highest 
numbers  in  aummn.  Although  the  1995  total  was  well  below  the  record-breaking 
336  in  1994,  the  broad  trend  remains  one  of  increasing  numbers  annually. 


• 1-5 


• h-11 

0 12-17 
0 18-23 


^ 24-29 
^ 30-35 
^ 36-41 
^ 42-47 


Fig.  17.  Numbers  of  Richard’s  Pipits 
Anthus  novaeseelandiae  in  each  county  in 


1995. 


Tawny  Pipit  Anthus  campestris 


No.  in 
1995 

33 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

13 

27 

35 

36 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1983 

1992 

1977 

1993 

56 

56 

45 

43 

The  1995  records  of  Tawny  Pipit,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  18,  show  die  species’ 
southerly  distribution  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  species.  In  1995,  there 
were  six  in  spring  and  27  in  autumn,  which  is  typical  of  the  numerical  relationship 
between  migrants  in  the  two  seasons.  In  1989,  however,  die  totals  were  much 
closer,  while  the  exception  was  1990,  when  individuals  in  spring  oumumbered 
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those  in  autumn.  With  the  addition  of  the  33  Tawny  Pipits  in  1995,  the  annual 
average  for  the  current  decade  is  almost  identical  to  that  for  the  period  1980-89. 


• 1 


• 2 
• 3 
«4 


Fig.  18.  Numbers  of  Tawny  Pipits  Anthus 
campestris  in  each  county  in  1995. 


Water  Pipit  Anthus  spinoletta 

The  large  number  of  records  of  wintering  individuals  in  a few  counties  in 
southern  England,  together  with  summarising  of  data  where  such  concentrations 
occur,  makes  extraction  difficult  and  meaningful  analysis  impossible.  As  with 
Yellow-legged  Gulls  Lams  cachinnans,  the  amount  of  work  needed  to  extract  the 
data  (by  going  back  to  observers’  original  report  forms,  cards  or  letters)  would 
not  be  justified  on  an  annual  basis.  Any  eventual  status  summary  will  also  need 
to  take  into  account  the  likelihood  that  the  data  probably  include  some 
misidentified  Rock  Pipits  A.  petrosus  of  the  Scandinavian  race  littoralis. 


Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 


No.  in 
1995 

133 


Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

93 

168 

101 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1985 

1981 

1988 

1987 

543 

319 

209 

197 

The  133  in  1995  included  102  in  spring,  with  the  majority  in  the  second  half  of 
May.  Numbers  in  spring  are  prone  to  great  annual  variation  and  were  responsible 
for  the  record  totals  in  both  1981  and  1985,  while  numbers  of  autumn  migrants 
remain  comparatively  stable  from  year  to  year.  Over  half  of  the  Bluethroats 
recorded  in  1995  were  in  Shetland.  Individuals  of  the  white-spotted  race  L.  s. 
cyanecula  were  reported  from  Devon  and  Lancashire.  No  annual  total  in  the 
current  decade  has  exceeded  the  average  number  per  year  during  the  previous  ten 
years. 
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Savi’s  Warbler  Loaistella  luscinioides 


Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1980, 

1978 

1979 

1977 

38 

36 

32 

29 

Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-82, 

86-89 

90-94 

4 

21 

22 

14 

The  longest  recorded  stay  of  any  individual  in  1 995  was  nine  days,  and  two  were 
seen  at  only  one  locality,  in  Kent,  on  just  one  day.  The  lowest  annual  total  of 
Savi’s  Warblers  since  1967,  following  two  other  poor  years,  signals  a decline  in 
the  species’  fortunes.  Before  the  discovery  of  a small  breeding  population  in  Kent 
in  1960,  Savi’s  Warbler  was  a major  rarity  in  Britain.  The  1983-85  statistics  will 
be  added  in  the  next  report. 


Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola 


No.  in 
1995 

55 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

10 

40 

22 

49 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1976 

1991 

1972 

1975 

102 

62 

61 

55 

The  55  in  1995  were  all  in  southern  England  and  South  Wales  and  all  in  autumn, 
with  very  few  outside  the  period  2nd-27th  August.  Records  of  Aquatic  Warbler 
in  Britain  are  so  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  autumn  reed-bed  ringing 
programmes  that  the  species’  apparent  decline  after  1976  and  supposed  increase 
since  1989  should  be  treated  with  a degree  of  caution. 


Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris 


No.  in 
1995 

44 


Annual  averages  1986-94 

86-89 

90-94 

32 

62 

Annual  maxima  1986-94 

1992 

1994 

1991 

89 

67 

56 

Fig.  19.  Numbers  of  Marsh  Warblers  Acwccplialii.';  fyaliisim  in  each  week  in  1995.  Nolc  peak 
during  21st  May  to  10th  June. 
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As  usual,  records  in  spring  far  outnumbered  those  in  aummn,  as  illustrated  in  fig. 
19;  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  individuals  not  in  song.  More 
were  seen  in  1995  in  Shetland  than  in  any  other  county,  as  is  often  the  case.  No 
breeding  birds  are  included  in  the  statistics,  though  the  recent  recovery  of  the 
small  British  breeding  population  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  increase  in 
migrants  noted  since  1989. 


Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina 


No.  in 
1995 

145 

Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

74 

101 

125 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1992 

1977 

1984 

1983 

270 

168 

155 

136 

In  1995,  a light  spring  passage  was  followed  by  higher  numbers  in  aummn,  as  is 
normal.  Almost  all  of  the  aummn  migrants  occurred  in  August  and  September, 
with  the  peak  in  early  September.  The  record  total  of  270  in  1992  was  due  to  an 
exceptional  spring  passage  of  over  180  individuals;  only  in  1992  have  numbers 
in  spring  exceeded  those  in  autumn.  Icterine  Warbler’s  generally  northeasterly 
distribution  is  illustrated  in  fig.  20.  The  total  of  145  in  1995  continues  the 
long-term  increase. 


Melodious  Warbler  Hippolais  polyglotta 


No.  in 
1995 

23 


Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

29 

39 

32 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1981 

1983 

1979 

1977 

60 

54 

53 

51 

There  were  two  in  spring,  in  Kent  and  Dorset,  and  21  in  autumn,  with  most  in 
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mid  August  and  October.  The  highest  number  by  far  in  spring  was  11,  in  1981, 
and  this  contributed  to  that  year’s  record  total.  Fig.  21  illustrates  the  southwesterly 
distribution  of  Melodious  Warbler;  this  makes  an  interesting  comparison  with  fig. 
20,  which  shows  the  northeasterly  occurrence  pattern  of  Icterine  Warbler  H. 
icierina.  Unlike  that  species.  Melodious  Warbler  appears  to  be  declining  in  Britain: 
five  years  in  the  period  1977-83  had  higher  totals  than  any  year  since,  and  the  23 
in  1995  is  the  second-lowest  annual  total  since  1975. 


Barred  Warbler  Sylvia  nisoria 


No.  in 
1995 

181 


Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

132 

103 

132 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1994 

1975 

1992 

1972 

216 

178 

162 

161 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  181  Barred  Warblers  in  1995  occurred  in  Shetland,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Northern  Isles  and  the  East  Coast  for  the  species  was  further 
strengthened  by  good  numbers  in  Norfolk,  Orkney  and  Yorkshire.  All  individuals 
arrived  during  10th  August  to  31st  October,  with  the  great  majority  in 
September.  High  annual  totals  in  three  years  since  1991  indicate  a return  to  the 
pre-1978  level  of  occurrence. 


Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  proregulus 


No.  in 
1995 

57 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

3 

8 

36 

50 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1994 

1982 

1987 

1988 

143 

107 

59 

57 

Kent,  with  19  Pallas’s  Leaf  Warblers  in  1995,  not  only  attracted  far  more  tlian 
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any  other  courity,  but  also  provided  a record  of  an  abnormally  early  individual, 
at  St  Margaret’s  on  27th  August.  All  but  one  of  the  others  occurred  during  the 
period  5th  October  to  27th  November;  there  was  one  in  Suffolk  during  1 1th- 13th 
December.  The  trend  of  increasing  annual  totals  continues  with  the  57  in  1995. 


Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatus 


No.  in 
1995 

Annual  averages  1968-94 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

1988 

1985 

1986 

1994 

203 

65 

296 

316 

711 

495 

457 

409 

Apart  from  one  in  Hampshire  from  1 st  January  to  27th  March  and  two  in  Orkney 
in  late  April,  all  individuals  occurred  from  15th  September  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
with  the  peak  in  mid  October.  Fig.  22  illustrates  the  importance  of  Britain’s 
extremities  for  this  species.  Yellow-browed  Warblers  first  appeared  in  their 
now-familiar  high  numbers  in  1985;  the  203  in  1995,  though  the  lowest  annual 
total  in  the  modem  era,  comfortably  exceeds  the  totals  in  aU  years  before  1985. 


• 1-4 


• 5-9 


% 10-14 


% 15-19 
9 20-24 
^ 25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


Fig.  22.  Numbers  of  Yellow-browed 
Warblers  Phylloscopus  monialus  in  each 
county  in  1995. 


Red-breasted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva 


No.  in 
1995 

100 


Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

68 

104 

80 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1984 

1976 

1989 

1988 

178 

143 

121 

117 

All  eight  in  spring  appeared  during  the  period  23rd  May  to  2nd  June,  while  the 
others  were  all  recorded  during  3rd  September  to  12th  November,  with  peak 
numbers  in  mid  September.  The  favoured  counties,  in  descending  order,  were 
Shetland,  Yorkshire,  Norfolk  and  Orkney.  The  100  in  1995,  though  less  than  the 
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average  total  for  the  decade  up  to  1989,  represent  the  highest  number  of 
Red-breasted  Flycatchers  in  a year  since  then. 


Golden  Oriole  Oiiolus  oriolus 


No.  in 
1995 

95 


Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

47 

83 

149 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1994 

1992 

1990 

1993 

229 

176 

147 

139 

During  1968-83,  annual  totals  of  Golden  Orioles  rose  fairly  evenly.  Since  then, 
though  the  increase  has  generally  been  more  marked,  there  have  been  occasional 
years  with  comparatively  low  numbers:  56  in  1991  came  immediately  after  a 
record-setting  147;  and  95  in  1995  followed  the  record  229  in  the  previous  year. 


Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio 


No.  in 
1995 

Annual  averages  1986-94 

Annual  maxima  1986-94 

86-89 

90-94 

1988 

1992 

1989 

212 

245 

191 

415 

338 

217 

Since  1985,  the  highest  totals  recorded  during  the  individual  migration  periods 

were,  in  descending  order,  in  spring  1992,  spring  1988,  autumn  1988  and 
autumn  1995.  Only  in  1995  did  the  numbers  in  autumn  appreciably  exceed  those 
in  spring;  the  peak  passage  periods  that  year  were  in  late  May  and  mid 


• 1-44 

• 45-89 
0 90-134 
0 135-179 
^ 180-224 
^ 225-269 
^ 270-314 

315-359 


Fig.  23.  Numbers  of  Red-backed  Shrikes 
Ixinius  collurio  in  spring  in  each  county 
during  1986-95. 
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Fig.  24.  Numbers  of  Red-backed  Shrikes 
Ixuihis  collurio  in  autumn  in  each  county 
during  1986-95. 
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September.  The  1995  distribution  of  Red-backed  Shrikes,  with  most  in  spring  in 
Shetland  and  Orkney  and  the  highest  numbers  in  autumn  in  Norfolk,  Yorkshire, 
Shetland  and  Orkney,  mirrors  the  longer-term  pattern.  The  species’  geographical 
pattern  of  occurrence  during  the  migration  periods  is  shown  in  figs.  23  & 24. 


Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor 


No.  in 
1995 

82 

Annual  averages  1986-94 

86-89 

90-94 

122 

131 

Annual  maxima  1986-94 

1991 

1990 

1987 

1988 

150 

144 

127 

127 

In  1995,  unusually,  there  were  noticeably  more  at  the  start  of  the  year,  up  to  2nd 
May,  than  at  the  end,  from  7th  September.  The  county  which  attracted  the  most 
Great  Grey  Shrikes  during  the  year  was  Norfolk.  The  observation  made  by  Peter 
Fraser  and  John  Ryan  in  ‘Status  of  Great  Grey  Shrike  in  Britain  and  Ireland’ 
(Brit.  Birds  88:  478-484),  that  the  species  was  in  long-term  decline,  was  not 


contradicted  by  the  1995  total  of  82,  which  was  the  lowest  number  in  a year  since 
at  least  1985.  A major  factor  contributing  to  both  the  comparative  paucity  of 
Great  Grey  Shrikes  towards  the  end  of  1995  and  the  poor  total  for  the  year  as  a 
whole  was  the  extremely  low  number  recorded  on  autumn  passage. 


Woodchat  Slirike  Lanius  senator 


No.  in 
1995 

27 


Aimual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

12 

12 

16 

17 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1988 

1986 

1968 

1981 

1993 

27 

25 

24 

24 

24 

In  1995,  more  were  recorded  in  Cornwall  than  in  any  other  county  and,  of  the 
27  Woodchat  Shrikes,  20  were  observed  in  the  period  from  29th  April  to  23rd 
June,  with  12  first  appearing  during  2nd- 13th  May.  During  the  period  1958-95, 
the  years  with  the  most  Woodchat  Shrikes  in  spring  were  1981,  1988  and  1995, 
while  the  years  with  the  highest  numbers  in  autumn  were  all  earlier;  1965,  1968 
and  1976.  The  27  in  1995  make  it  a record-equalling  year. 


European  Serin  Serinus  serinus 


No.  in 
1995 


64 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

8 

19 

37 

64 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1994 

1993 

1990 

1991 

80 

70 

69 

61 

Totals  of  19  in  Dorset,  17  in  Kent  and  12  in  Sussex  contributed  hugely  to  the 
56  recorded  in  South  Coast  counties;  the  remaining  eight  were  on  the  East  Coast, 
from  Suffolk  to  Yorkshire.  As  illustrated  in  fig.  25  (on  page  438),  over  half  of  the 
year’s  Serins  appeared  in  April.  Numbers  increased  steadily  from  1963  to  1989, 
then  rose  sharply  in  1990  to  a level  which  has  since  been  maintained. 
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Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  Jun  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec 

Fig.  25.  Number  of  European  Serins  Scrimis  serinm  in  each  week  in  1995.  Note  peak  during 
9th- 15th  April. 


Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus 


No.  in 
1995 

174 


Annual  averages  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

10 

36 

76 

137 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

1992 

1994 

1988 

1993 

233 

134 

133 

128 

The  total  in  Shetland  in  1995  was  a massive  108,  of  which  73  were  in  spring. 
Only  in  some  recent  years  (1984,  1987,  1992,  1993  and  1995),  and  with 
increasing  frequency,  have  numbers  of  Common  Rosefmches  in  spring  exceeded 
those  in  autumn.  With  the  174  in  1995,  annual  totals  of  this  former  rarity 
continue  to  rise.  A paper  by  D.  I.  M.  Wallace  documenting  the  species’  increase 
in  Britain  and  Western  Europe  and  its  changing  pattern  of  occurrence  is  currently 
in  preparation  for  British  Birds. 


Ortolan  Bunting  Ernberiza  hortulana 


No.  in 
1995 

78 


Annual  averages  1968-94 

68-79 

80-89 

90-94 

51 

57 

59 

Annual  maxima  1968-94 

1969 

1992 

1993 

1986 

112 

83 

77 

75 

Just  seven  of  the  78  in  1995  were  in  spring,  which  is  a below-average  showing, 
while  the  autumn  total  was  the  highest  since  at  least  1967.  During  tlie  period 
1968-95,  however,  only  in  1969  and  1970  did  spring  migrants  oumumber  tliose 
in  autumn.  A spring  passage  of  92  Ortolan  Buntings  in  1969  helped  to  give  tliat 
year  a record  annual  total  which  has  yet  to  be  exceeded.  During  6tlv20tli 
September  1995,  a total  of  22  was  seen  in  Shetland. 
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No.  in 
1995 

Ann 

ual  averages  1958-94 

Annual  maxima  1958-94 

58-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-94 

1993 

1987 

1989 

1984 

32 

5 

9 

23 

29 

46 

42 

42 

40 

Numbers  in  Shetland  exceeded  those  in  all  other  counties  combined,  as  illustrated 
in  fig.  26.  Interestingly,  though  Little  Buntings  were  discovered  in  1995  in  January, 
March,  April  and  December,  all  of  those  recorded  at  Britain’s  island  extremities  of 
Shetland,  Orkney  and  Scilly  were  first  seen  during  the  period  5th  September  to 
1st  November.  Records  increased  markedly  to  the  present  level  in  1984. 


1-2 

3-5 

6-8 

9-11 

12-14 

15-17 

18-20 


Fig.  26.  Numbers  of  Little  Buntings 
Emberiza  pusilla  in  each  county  in  1995. 

Red-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  bruniceps 

Records  have  been  extracted  from  the  county  bird  reports  and  a summary  of  the 
patterns  is  in  preparation. 
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Rare  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland:  a photographic  record. 

By  Keith  Vinicombe  & David  M.  Cottridge. 

HarperCoUins,  London,  1996.  192  pages;  96  colour  plates;  23  line-drawings;  ten  figs.  ISBN 


0-00-219976-9.  £25.00. 

The  stated  aim  of  this  book  was  to  collect  in 
one  place  ‘the  best  of  the  rare  bird 
photographs  that  could  be  assembled  up  to 
and  including  the  summer  of  1996  ...  as  the 
ultimate  rariw  photograph  album.’  That  aim 
has  certainly  been  achieved. 

The  photographs  vary  in  qualiw  from  the 
superb  to  the  sort  where  one  can  just  about 
make  out  the  field  characters  on  a distant 
splodge  (but  it  will  always  be  the  best  such 
splodge  available).  Some  individual  birds 
merit  tw'o  photographs,  and  some  species 
merit  as  many  as  three  (e.g.  Terek  Sandpiper 
Xenus  cinereus,  Northern  Parula  Panda 
americana),  five  (Snowy  Owl  Nyctea 
scandiaca)  or  even  six  photographs 
(Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  and 
Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea).  There  are  96 
plates,  with  a total  of  512  photographs, 
ranging  from  two  on  a page  (Golden  Oriole 
Oriolits  oriolus)  to  seven  on  a page.  The  vast 
majority  are  in  colour.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
scattering  of  delightful  line-drawings  by  the 
late,  very  talented  Laurel  Tucker. 

The  compilers  and  publishers  were  clearly 
faced  with  a quandary.  There  were  44  species 
on  the  British  & Irish  List  for  which  there  were 
either  known  to  be  no  photographs  available, 
or  none  could  be  traced.  What  to  do?  A 
decision  was  taken  to  list  these  44  species  in 
an  Appendix,  rather  than  provide  reference 
photographs  of  individuals  of  these  species 
taken  outside  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  view  of 
the  stated  aim  of  this  book,  that  seems  a very 
sensible  decision.  There  is,  however,  a snag. 
The  decision  was  also  taken  to  include  150 
pages  of  text  for  the  species  for  which  there 
are  photographs  (about  two  species  to  a page), 
with  details  of  the  World  range,  die 
occurrences  that  diere  have  been  in  Britain  & 
Ireland  and  (usually  the  longest  section)  a 
summary  of  the  main  identification  features. 
Thus,  the  identification  of  most  species  is  well 
summarised  in  writing,  but  die  photographic 
illustradons  in  the  plate  section  were  not 
chosen  for  their  instructive  value  for 
identification  purposes,  but  as  documentary 
photographs  of  the  individual  rarities. 


Furthermore,  there  is  no  idendficadon  text  for 
the  44  species  which  are  not  illustrated 
(whereas  it  could  be  argued  diat  diose  are  the 
ones  which  need  more  text,  rather  than  less  or 
none).  Similarly,  all  the  illustrated  species  have 
an  interesting  section  summarising  the 
occurrences  in  Britain  & Ireland,  but  diere  are 
no  such  details  for  those  which  happen  not  to 
have  been  photographed  (yet  they  must  surely 
be  just  as — if  not  more — interesdng  in  this 
respect?) . 

Most  people  will  buy  diis  book  for  the 
photographs,  partly  to  feed  nostalgia  (e.g. 
Golden-winged  Warbler  Vennivora  chryso- 
ptera)  or  envy  (e.g.  Houbara  Bustard 
Chlainydotis  undulata),  and  partly  for 
idendficadon  reference  purposes.  It  seems 
doubtful  that  it  will  be  purchased  or  used 
primarily  as  a field  guide,  so  die  space  devoted 
to  text  on  identification  features  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  used  by  including  a 
summary  of  the  Bridsh  & Irish  occurrences  of 
diose  44  non-photographed  species  (which 
could,  perhaps,  have  been  illustrated  in  an 
addidonal  four  plates  by  means  of  specially 
commissioned  paindngs). 

A further  17  pages  of  text  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Under  the  heading  ‘The 
implicadons  of  vagrancy’,  Keith  Vinicombe 
explains  some  of  the  theories  of  die  causes  of 
vagrancy  and  expands  on  his  own  original 
ideas,  with  a series  of  ver\'  instruedve  maps. 
Rather  than  being  hidden  away  in  a book 
which  might  not  be  read  by  every’one  to  whom 
it  would  be  of  interest,  this  treasure  trove  of 
recent  hypotheses  deserves  to  have  been 
published  as  a paper  in  a sciendfic  journal  in 
the  first  instance.  If  this  is  a subject  which 
interests  you:  don’t  miss  it! 

In  summary,  all  parts  of  this  book  are  good. 
The  photographs  do  provide  a splendidly 
comprehensive  collection;  die  text  is  first  rate, 
and  parts  of  it  arc  fascinatingly  original.  Only 
the  omission  of  text  for  the  44  non- 
photographed  species  irritates,  and  that  is  far 
outweighed  by  the  good  reasons  for  having 
this  book  on  your  bookshelves. 

.7.  r.  R.  SiMKROCK 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 


Compiled  by  Bob  Scott  and  Wendy  Dickson 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 


Right  address — ^wrong  activity 

Sandy,  Bedfordshire  is  an  address  well  known  to  most  birdwatchers  as  that  of  the 
leading  wildlife  conservation  body  in  this  country  (if  not  the  World).  As  such,  it  is 
an  address  that  frequently  makes  the  media  and  gets  mentioned  in  all  the  right 
places.  Unfortunately,  all  the  right  places  do  not  include  Luton  Crown  Court, 
when  earlier  this  year  an  addressee  from  that  well-known  town  received  an  eight- 
month  custodial  sentence.  Paul  Noble  of  St  Neots  Road,  Sandy,  was  found  guilty 
of  three  charges  of  criminal  deception  and  four  charges  under  the  Control  of 
International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  (CITES)  Regulations.  The  crime 
concerned  the  smuggling  of  six  juvenile  Eleonora’s  Falcons  Falco  eleonorae  into 
Britain  from  Mallorca  in  1995,  the  follow-up  to  a similar  number  smuggled  in 
1994.  The  case  proved  to  be  long  and  complicated,  with  enquiries  being  made  in 
France  and  Spain  and  expert  wimesses  being  called  from  as  far  afield  as  California. 
Claims  were  made  that  the  birds  were  bred  in  captivity  in  France  and  the  case 
highlights  many  of  the  difficulties  that  now  exist  in  trying  to  combat  illegal  trade 
between  EU  countries.  These  birds  were  smuggled  into  the  UK  immediately 
following  their  deregistration  by  the  Department  of  the  Environment  in  May  1994. 

It  is  a sobering  thought  that  the  calls  of  these  juvenile  birds  in  their  back-yard 
aviaries  must  have  been  audible  to  at  least  some  of  the  RSPB  staff  when  at  home. 


A literally  sensational  new  service? 


Our  new  "British  Birds  wi-:atoercall  Service’ 
(0891  1 1 00  14)  has  been  arranged  for  us  with 
care  and  attention  by  the  delectable  (judging 
by  her  dulcet-toned  voice)  Hayley.  We  were 
interested,  therefore,  to  learn  from  a recent  fax 
that  users  would  have  either  ‘ “touchtone”  or 


“pulse”  access,  the  only  difference  being 
push-bottom  or  voice  activation.’  Modem 
technology  has  clearly  gone  way  beyond  the 
old  push-button  method:  now  we  know  why 
it’s  called  touchtontl 


Ups  and  downs  on  Cape  Clear  Island 


The  twenty-fourth  Cape  Clear  Bird 
Observatory  Report,  covering  1995  and  1996, 
includes  two  additions  to  the  island  list 
(Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus, 
with  no  fewer  than  five  records,  and  a KUldeer 
Plover  Charadrins  vocifenis)  and  the  usual 
batch  of  other  rarities  (e.g.  two  Black-browed 
Albatrosses  Diomedea  melanophris,  two  or 
three  Cape  Verde/Madeira  Petrels  Pterodroma 
JeaelP.  madeira  and  the  island’s  twelfth 
Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivacms).  Perhaps  of 
more  interest,  however,  is  a paper  by  B.  P. 
Boyle  on  ‘A  breeding  survey  of  seabirds  and 
other  selected  species’,  with  Fulmars  Fulmams 
glacialis  continuing  to  increase  (716  occupied 
sites,  a 60%  increase  since  1990),  Herring 


Gulls  Lams  argentatus  continuing  to  decline 
(51  pairs,  a 92%  decline  since  1963), 
Common  Stonechats  Saxicola  torqnata  (31 
pairs)  at  their  highest  level  since  the  hard 
winter  of  1961/62,  and  Common  Whitetliroats 
Sylvia  communis  (47  singing  males)  at  an  even 
higher  level  than  before  the  crash  in  the  late 
1960s,  but  no  Yellow'hammer  Emberiza 
citrinella  has  been  seen  since  1993  (35  pairs 
bred  in  1965)  and  has  joined  Corn  Crake  Crex 
crex  and  Com  Bunting  Miliaria  calandra 
among  the  island’s  extinctions. 

The  Report  costs  £4.00  (incl.  p&p)  from 
Ken  Preston,  The  Rennies,  Boreenmanna 
Road,  Cork,  Ireland. 
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News  and  comment 


The  thrills  of  finding  a ‘first’? 

‘My  pulse  was  racing  and  I could  hardly  keep 
still  . . . Was  I . . . making  some  howling 
mistake?  . . . 'things  began  to  get  tense  . . . 
desperate  . . . praving  the  bird  would  remain  . . . 
In  my  panic-stricken  state  . . . my  garbled 
rantings. 

‘Somebody  else  was  bound  to  turn  up  after 
all  my  frantic  message-leaving’,  but  ‘Nobody  . . . 
turned  up’  and  next  day  at  ‘dawn  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  bird  . . . had  done  a 
bunk  overnight.’ 

After  reading  Dave  Harris’s  description  of 
his  emotions  when  discovering  (and  being  the 
sole  observer  of)  Surrey’s  first-ever 
W'hite-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fiiscicollis — 
at  Walton  Reservoir  on  30th  August  1995 — 
we  suspect  that  some  birders  may  decide  that 
they  would  prefer  the  marginally  less  nerv-e- 
racking  experience  of  twitching  other-people’s 
birds. 

'I’he  year  1995  also  saw  two  odier  Surrey 
firsts;  a Cattle  Egret  Biibiilais  ibis  and  a 
singing  male  Common  Rosefinch  Caipotiaais 
eryihrinus  are  included  in  the  systematic  list, 
and  Dave  Harris’s  evocative  account  of  his 
first  (which  was  accepted  by  tlie  Rarities 
Committee,  Bnt.  Birds  89:  500)  is  written  up 
in  full  in  the  Storey  Bird  Report  (no.  43,  for 
1995),  which  costs  £4.50  from  J.  Gates,  159 
Stoughton  Road,  Guildford  GUI  il.Q. 


Rare  birds  in  The  Netherlands 

The  latest  issue  of  Dutch  Birding  (vol.  19,  no. 
3)  includes  the  well-produced  and  well- 
illustrated  report  on  rare  birds  in  'the 
Netherlands  in  1995.  'the  list  includes  four 
species  new  to  'Fhe  Netherlands:  Bulwer’s 
Petrel  Bulzeeria  buhverii.  Upland  Sandpiper 
Bartramia  longicauda.  Greater  Yellowlegs 
Tringa  melanoleuca  and  Daurian  Jackdaw 
Corviis  dauuriciis.  In  common  with  many 
rarity  reports,  there  is  also  a list  of  ‘records  not 
accepted’,  and  this  makes  rather  fine  reading, 
as  the  reasons  for  rejection  are  clearly  stated, 
'there  are  several,  as  we  would  expect, 
‘description  incomplete’,  ‘identification 
accepted  but  considered  escaped’  or  ‘similar 
species  not  sufficiently  excluded’.  We 
particularly  liked  ‘perplexed  by  the  submission 
of  a copy  of  an  illustration  of  the  species  from 
a field  guide!’  and  ‘not  convinced  by 
second-hand  description’. 

For  subscription  details  for  Dutch  Birding-, 
write  to  Dutch  Birding  Association,  Posthus 
75611,  1070  AP  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 


Great  Cormorants  under 
pressure  again 

Marsden  Rock,  in  South  Tyneside,  is  the  site 
of  one  of  the  most  important  colonies  of  Great 
Cormorants  Phalacrocorax  carbo  on  the  Nortli 
Sea  coast,  with  over  200  nests.  It  is,  however, 
now  considerably  smaller,  following  a 
controlled  explosion  and  the  demolition  of  an 
oudying  stack  in  the  winter  of  1996/97. 
During  heavy  seas  a year  earlier,  a large 
natural  arch  collapsed,  leaving  a 33-m-high 
free-standing  stack  alongside  the  main  Rock. 
Continued  erosion  of  die  stack  led  to  fears  for 
public  safetv'.  The  National  Trust,  which  owns 
and  manages  this  stretch  of  coasdine,  ensured 
that  the  disturbance  took  place  before  the 
cormorants  returned  to  their  nesting  sites. 
Whether  die  colony  has  been  able  to  adjust  to 
nesting  at  greater  densities  on  the  remaining 
suitable  areas  of  the  Rock  is  being  monitored. 
{Contributed  by  Tony  Amistrong) 


Irish  news  reaches  GB 

From  15th  August  1997,  birders  in  Britain 
have  been  able  to  access  Irish  bird  news 
directly  on  a new  ‘birdline’.  Previously,  top 
Irish  news  always  made  die  UK  lines,  but, 
unless  it  concerned  a real  ‘mega’,  it  was  often 
relegated  to  die  end  of  die  tape,  resulting  in 
large  phone  bills,  'this  was  especially  relevant 
to  ex-pat  Irish  birders  living  in  GB.  The  Irish 
line  can  be  accessed  on  0891-700800.  'this 
should  help  to  keep  everyone  informed  of  die 
latest  sightings  and  lead  to  better 
communication  all  around,  a step  that  will 
surely  be  welcomed  by  the  majority  of  birders 
throughout  bodi  GB  and  Ireland.  {Contributed 
by  Dave  Allen) 

Highland  birds 

Covering  the  birds  of  some  of  the  most 
exciting  country  in  Britain,  now  including 
Sutherland  as  well  as  Ross-shire  and 
Inverness-shire,  the  Highland  Bird  Report 
1995,  edited  by  Colin  H.  Crooke  with 
assistance  from  Alan  Vittery,  makes  for 
compulsive  browsing.  Common  birds  as  well 
as  rarities  are  well  covered,  and  there  are 
intriguing  possibilities,  such  as  probable 
breeding  by  Green  Sandpiper  Tringa  ochmros 
and  small  all-dark  auklets  off  Brora  on  21st 
January  and  26th  November  (following  an 
earlier  one  in  August  19941.  The  99-page 
Report  costs  £4.50  (plus  50p  p&p)  from  Colin 
Crooke,  do  RSPB  North  Scotland  Office, 
Ftive  1 louse,  Beechwood  Park,  Inverness  IV2 
.?M\v. 
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BWP’  Sale  of  the  Century 

Who  are  your  favourite  bird  artists?  The 
chances  are  tliat  they  appear  amongst  the  21 
well-known  artists  who  contributed  to  the 
plates  in  BWP.  What  are  your  favourite  birds? 
The  chances  are  tliat  they  appear  amongst  die 
575  plates  that  were  published  in  BWP 

Holme  and  Landguard 
Recorders 

Our  most  recent  listing  of  names  and 
addresses  of  bird-obser\'atory  recorders  {Brit. 
Birds  90:  69)  omitted  die  following: 

HOLME  Jed  Andrews,  Holme  Bird 
Observatory,  Broadwater  Road,  Holme  next 
the  Sea,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk  pe36  6LP. 
LANDGUARD  Mike  Marsh,  5 Ennerdale  Close, 
Felixstowe,  Suffolk  ipii  9SS. 


volumes  1-9.  All  575  original  plates  are  now 
being  offered  for  sale  as  individual  items  by 
West  Palaearctic  Birds  Ltd.  The  BWP  An  Sale 
Catalogue  will  be  available  in  early  October;  to 
receive  a free  copy,  write  to  2-3  Wills  Road, 
Tomes,  Devon  tq9  sxn. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 
Tony  Armstrong — Northeast 
Dave  Flumm — Southwest 
Frank  Gribble — Midlands 
Barrie  Harding — East  Anglia 
Angus  Hogg — Scotland 
Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 
Don  Taylor — Southeast 
Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 
John  Wilson — Northwest 


ANN  OUNCEMENTS 


Bernard  Tucker  Memorial  Lecture 

Until  his  undmely  death  in  1950,  Bernard  Tucker  was  Assistant  Editor  and  then,  for  six  years. 
Editor  of  Bntish  Birds  {Bnt.  Birds  44:  41-46).  His  odier  major  contribudons  to  ornithology 
included  responsibility,  as  one  of  the  four  authors  of  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds  (1940-41), 
for  the  key  topics  of  ‘Habitat’,  ‘Field-characters  and  general  habits’  and  ‘Voice’. 

We  are  delighted  to  condnue  to  sponsor  the  annual  Bernard  Tucker  Memorial  Lecmre.  This 
year’s  lecture,  hosted  joindy  by  the  Oxford  Ornithological  Society  and  the  Ashmolean  Namral 
History  Society,  will  be  given  by  Professor  David  Parkin  on  ‘Splits  and  lumps  and  the  Bridsh 
List’,  at  the  University  Museum,  Parks  Road,  Oxford,  at  8 p.m.  on  Tuesday  4th  November. 
(Non-members  will  be  welcome,  admission  £1.00.) 

Special  Princeton  offers  to  ‘BB’  subscribers 


Up  to  20%  off  all  Princeton  University  Press  paperback  field  guides: 

Beehler,  Pratt  & Zimmerman  Birds  of  New  Guinea  SAVE  £7.00  £28.00 

Flint  A Field  Guide  to  Birds  of  the  USSR  SAVE  £5.00  £21.50 

Hilty  & Brown  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Golombia  SAVE  £8.00 £32.00 

Pratt,  Bruner  & Berrett  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Hawaii  SAVE  £4.50 £19.50 

Raffaele  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  SAVE  £3.75 £15.50 

Ridgely  & Gwynne  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Panama  with  Costa  Rica, 

Nicaragua  and  Honduras  SAVE  £5.25 £21.50 

de  Schauensee  & Phelps  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Venezuela  SAVE  £7.00 £28.00 

Sick  Bird^  in  Brazil:  a natural  history  SAVE  £18.50 £75.00 


All  are  available  POST  FREE  to  British  Birds  subscribers  (quote  your  reference  number, 
please).  Offer  ends  December  1997,  and  all  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  nodce.  Please 
use  the  Bridsh  BirdShop  form  on  pages  ix  & x.  Send  your  orders  to  Bridsh  BirdShop,  do 
Subbuteo  Namral  History  Books  Ltd,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nercwy^s,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4EW;  tel. 
01352-756551;  fax  01352-756004;  e-mail:  sales@subbo.ks.demon.co.uk. 


Bay-breasted  Warbler  in  Cornwall: 
new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 


David  Ferguson 

The  morning  of  1st  October  1995  was  sunny,  warm  and  windy,  a cheery  contrast 
to  the  thick  mist  that  had  shrouded  our  arrival  at  our  holiday  cottage  near  Sennen 
Cove,  Cornwall,  the  previous  afternoon.  As  I had  never  been  to  Land’s  End,  Jo 
Wayte  and  I decided  that  the  morning  would  be  spent  walking  along  the  cliff  path 
from  the  cottage  to  Land’s  End,  then  walking  back.  At  about  10.00  bst,  when 
we  were  about  200  m from  Eirst  and  Last  House,  I noticed  a small  bird  about 
10  m away  in  the  short  turf  on  the  landward  side  of  the  path.  It  had  its  back  to 
me,  but  I could  see  that  it  was  warbler-like,  had  a bright  green  back,  blackish 
wings  with  brilliant  white  double  wing-bars  and  equally  bright  white  edges  to  its 
tertials.  After  a few  seconds  of  complete  confusion,  when  most  of  the  West 
Palearctic  warblers  flashed  through  my  brain,  I realised  that  I did  not  know  what 
it  was,  which  meant  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  rare. 

As  well  as  my  ’scope  and  binoculars,  I carry  a video-camera  when  I am  birding. 
This  underrated  piece  of  kit  can  produce  a picture  under  almost  any  conditions 
and  can  be  used  with  a telescope  to  produce  very  high-magnification  images. 
Within  seconds,  I had  the  telescope  set  up  and  was  frantically  pointing  the 
camcorder  through  it  at  the  bird.  The  resulting  few  seconds  of  blurred  and  shaky 
video  were  the  product  of  about  five  minutes’  effort.  I gave  up  this  idea,  frustrated 
by  an  erratically  moving  bird  and  the  force  5,  westerly  wind.  I took  a safety  shot 
using  the  1.4X  converter  and  then  we  cautiously  followed  the  bird  as  it  hopped 
towards  the  buildings  at  Land’s  End. 

During  this  period  of  relative  tranquility,  I realised  that  the  bird  must  be  a 
North  American  wood-warbler,  and  that  the  lack  of  eye-stripe  and  supercilium, 
and  the  double  wing-bars  meant  that  it  was  a Dendroica  warbler.  I was  on  fairly 
familiar  ground  here.  I have  seen  almost  all  the  Dendroica  warblers  in  North 
America,  although  not  usually  in  immature  plumage.  I realised  that  I was  in  fact 
amongst  the  ‘Confusing  Fall  Warblers’  of  Peterson  (1934). 

The  most  likely  candidate  was  Blackpoll  Warbler  D.  striata,  the  most  frequent 
North  American  warbler  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  this  bird  did  not  look 
right.  It  was  incredibly  bright;  indeed,  it  displayed  startling  colours.  Later,  Jo,  who 
is  unimpressed  by  rarities,  described  it  as  one  of  the  prettiest  birds  she  had  ever 
seen,  and  as  having  a plumage  that  seemed  to  be  from  two  different  birds:  tlie 
top  half  one  colour-scheme  (green,  white,  and  grey-blue)  and  the  bottom  half 
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Sunbirder 


Leading  the 

WAY... 


KENYA  - the  coast  and  Sokoke  Forest  from  £790 


8-16/23  February 

with  David  Fisher  and  Judy  Davis 

Spend  a week  seeking  out  coastal  specialities  and  palearctic  migrants  in  this  tropical  location  with  a 
second-week  choice  of  several  different  safaris  or  just  relaxing  by  the  sea. 


HONG  KONG  from  £1420 


29  March-8  April 

with  Steve  Rooke  and  Richard  Lewthwaite 

Our  eigth  year  at  this  classic  migration  hotspot  with  over  40  wader  species  on  offer,  including  of 
course  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper,  Nordmann's  Greenshank  and  Asiatic  Dowitcher, 


EILAT  from  £620 


15-22/29  March  and  1-8/15  November 

with  Killian  Mullarney  and  Sean  McMinn 

Our  longest  running  Sunbirder  event,  its  popularity  due  to  the  combination  of  exciting  migration 
resident  middle-east  specialities  and  all  the  attractions  this  relaxing  Red  Sea  holiday  destination  has 
to  offer. 


BEIDAIHE,  CHINA  from  £1120 


2-17/24  May  and  29  August-13  September 

with  Paul  Holt  and  Martin  Williams 

The  large  numbers  of  Siberian  migrants  passing  through  this  seaside  resort  each  spring  and  autumn 
has  made  Beidaihe  a mecca  for  birdwatchers,  and  one  we  have  visited  regularly  since  1992. 


OULU,  FINLAND  from  £850 


'7^ 


27  May-3  June 

with  Killian  Mullarney  and  Jari  and  Ulla  Peltomaki 

A whole  host  of  much  sought  after  northern  birds  are  on  offer  with  this  new  Sunbirder.  Everything 
from  Ural  Owl  to  Siberian  Jay  can  be  found  within  easy  reach  of  our  base  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 


AGADIR,  IVIOROCCO  from  £650 


16-23  October 

with  Paul  Holt 

Anothe  destination  that  offers  the  combined  pleasures  of  exciting  birding  and  a relaxed  seaside 
holiday  resort.  Agadir  is  close  to  a number  of  prime  sites  where  we  can  expect  to  find  the 
endangered  Bald  Ibis  as  well  as  most  of  the  specialities  of  this  corner  of  north-west  Africa. 


GOA,  INDIA  from  £920 


31  October-15  November 

with  Paul  Holt 

Currently  our  most  popular  Sunbirder,  which  is  hardly  surprising  when  one  looks  at  the  wealth 
of  birds  to  be  found  around  this  restful  coastal  paradise. 

Details  from 

Sunbird  (BG).  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Beds,  SG19  IDF.  Tel  01767  682969.  Fax  01767  692481. 

Please  specify  which  event  you  are  interested  in.  Sunbird  is  a trading  name  of  Conderbury  Limited 
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Cygnus  WIMUfe 


Top  Quality  Escorted  Birdwatching  Tours  to 
World-Wide  Destinations 


1998  Programme  of  Escorted  Birdwatching  Holidays 


January-June 

Majorca 

May  2-9 

July-December 

Winter  USA 

Feb  8-24 

Hungary 

May  6-15 

Hungary 

July  29-Aug  5 

Sri  Lanka 

Feb  8-26 

Lesbos 

May  5-12 

Southern  Ireland 

Aug  22-30 

Northern  India 

Feb  9-27 

NeusiedI 

May  10-17 

Chile 

Sept  8-22 

Tiger  Special 

March  9-24 

Arizona 

May  11-25 

West  Cornwall 

Sept  19-26 

Hawaii 

Feb  12-28 

Manitoba  & Churchill 

May  27-June  11 

South  Argentina 

Nov  17-Dec  2 

SE  Australia 

March  19-April  5 

Kazakhstan 

June  4-17 

Ethiopia 

Nov  20-Dec  6 

Trinidad  & Tobago 

March  29-April11 

Gorge  Du  Tarn 

June  6-12 

India 

Nov  21 -Dec  7 

Texas 

April  9-26 

Pyrenees 

June  14-21 

Poland  for  Wolves 

Nov  29-Dec  8 

North  Argentina 

April  9-27 

Portugal 

May  9-16 

Sikkim  & Darjeeling 

April  13-26 

For  full  details  please  send 

for  free  brochure  to: 

CHIVERTON  GATE  COTTAGE,  ROSUDGEON,  PENZANCE, 
CORNWALL,  ENGLAND  TR20  9PN 
Tel./Fax:  (01736)  711280 
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Skuas  and  Jaegers 


SHRIKES 


1)\  Klaus  Mailing  Olsen 
llliistratfd  1)\  I Ians  l.aissoii 
? 12  colour  plates,  192  pages 
• 1 50  phologr;i|)lis 
.March  1997  1:2  1.00 

t' 
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A FiM  (jukif  ki 

Birds  of 

Y The  Gambia 

''  • »rtd  Si-nf|{aJ 


Shrikes 


by  Norbei  i la'li  tinc 
llliisli aled  In  l im  W’oi  folk 
1 1)  colom  plates,  192  pages 
.Xttgttsi  1997  S;25.00 


A Field  Guide  to  Birds  of 
The  Gambia  and  Senegal 

b\'  Cli\'e  Barlow  tincl  I itn  Wacliet 
Illustrated  h\  Tom  l)isle\ 

■IS  colour  plates.  10<S  p.iges,  .Sepieinhci  1997  1120.00 


For  further  information  or  a catalogue  please  phone  or  fax: 

Christopher  Helm,  Pica  Press, The  Banks,  Mountfield,  nr.  Robertsbridge,  East  SussexTN32  5JY 

Tel:  0 1 580  88056 1 Fax:  0 1 580  88054 1 
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another  (buff  and  pink).  Apart  from  its  brighmess,  the  bird  had  dark  legs  and 
buff  undertail-coverts,  and,  when  I noticed  these  features,  the  awesome  possibility 
that  it  was  a Bay-breasted  Warbler  D.  castanea  entered  my  thoughts. 

I knew  about  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler/BlackpoU  Warbler/Pine  Warbler  D. 
pinus  confusion  trio  and  its  problems  because,  33  years  earlier  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Colorado,  where  aU  of  these  warblers  are  rare,  I had  found  an 
immature  bird  which  was  one  of  the  three,  and  which  I identified  to  my  own 
satisfaction  as  a Bay-breasted.  So,  I knew  that  dark  legs,  buff  undertail-coveits 
and  bright  white  wing-bars  indicate  Bay-breasted,  although  I now  know  (after  the 
event)  that  the  first  two  features  are  unreliable. 

The  immediate  task,  however,  was  to  get  a good  video  of  the  bird.  I know  from 
experience  that  field  notes  are  no  match  for  a video  recording  when  trying  to 
convince  a rarities  committee  that  a bird  is  what  you  say  it  is.  We  were  staying 
about  30  m behind  the  bird,  so  as  not  to  disturb  it,  but  this  was  too  far  away  for 
a decent  video.  I was  just  hoping  that  it  would  stop  moving  and  then  let  me  get 
closer.  The  opportunity  occurred  when  it  came  to  the  low  dry-stone  wall  that  runs 
inland  from  First  and  Last  House.  The  bird  hopped  to  the  leeward  side  of  the 
wall  and  sheltered  at  its  base  from  the  wind.  This  was  the  moment. 

Guided  by  Jo,  who  had  stayed  at  the  end  of  the  wall  with  both  me  and  the  bird 
in  sight,  I walked  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  sufficiently  far  from  it  to  be 
out  of  sight  of  the  bird,  until  I was  on  a level  with  the  bird.  Then,  camera  at  the 
ready,  I walked  to  the  wall  until  I could  see  a bright  green  head  and  a dark  eye. 
The  next  20  seconds  of  video  show  the  bird  hopping  slowly  away  from  me.  I 
obtained  another  short  sequence  when  the  bird  stopped  in  the  lee  of  a large  rock, 
but  it  was  dismrbed  by  someone  walking  on  the  path  behind  me  and  it  flew  to 
the  other  side  of  the  waU,  the  only  time  that  I saw  it  fly. 

While  this  was  happening,  the  sun  disappeared  behind  menacing  clouds,  and 
it  began  to  rain.  Within  a few  minutes  it  was  torrential.  The  bird  had  returned  to 
the  wall,  where  it  sheltered  in  a hole.  As  we  were  not  wearing  weather-proof 
clothing,  we  decided  to  shelter  at  First  and  Last  House,  only  1 00  m away,  having 
been  observing  the  bird  for  about  45  minutes.  We  stood  outside  the  building,  but 
out  of  the  rain,  watching  the  spot  where  we  knew  that  the  bird  was.  After  ten 
minutes,  the  rain  eased  off  and  we  returned  to  the  area  where  the  bird  had  been 
last  seen.  To  my  astonishment  and  consternation,  it  had  disappeared. 

One  possibility  was  that  the  bird  had  died.  Although  it  was  often  quite  lively, 
it  also  had  periods  when,  finding  somewhere  out  of  the  wind,  it  would  remain 
stationary  for  several  minutes  with  its  eyes  haif-closed.  It  looked,  indeed,  as  if  it 
had  just  flown  across  the  Atlantic,  making  landfall  at  Land’s  End  that  morning. 
If  it  had  died,  the  obvious  place  to  look  was  in  the  wall,  but  we  found  nothing. 
An  extensive  and  prolonged  search  of  the  surrounding  area  was  equally  fruitless. 

For  all  this  time,  although  there  were  plenty  of  tourists  around,  we  had  not  seen 
any  other  birders.  Watching  the  helicopters  flying  past  on  their  way  to  the  Isles 
of  Scilly  - no  doubt  full  of  birders  - was  an  incredibly  frustrating  experience. 
Eventually,  I decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  give  up  any  hope  that  help  would 
arrive  and  we  ended  the  search.  Although  we  had  money  and  there  was  a phone 
nearby,  I did  not  have  any  ‘Birdline’  numbers  with  me.  I also  was  not  entirely 
sure  of  the  identity  of  the  bird.  We  trudged  back  to  our  cottage  at  Cam  Towan, 
on  the  far  side  of  Sennen  Cove. 
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I had  two  field  guides  with  me:  Jonsson  (1992)  and  Lewington  et  al.  (1991). 
Between  them,  these  two  books  describe  every  bird  to  have  been  recorded  in 
Europe.  I had  not  seriously  considered  the  possibility  of  finding  a first  for  the 
Western  Palearctic  and  had  left  my  North  American  field  guides  at  home.  Within 
seconds,  I had  dismissed  all  the  North  American  waihlers  illustrated,  then  read 
the  description  of  Bay-breasted  Warbler  in  Lewington  et  al.  It  matched  exactly 
the  bird  I had  seen. 

I now  decided  to  make  the  phone  call,  but  I discovered  that  the  phone  at  the 
cottages  did  not  work.  We  returned  to  Land’s  End,  had  another  quick  search  for 
the  bird,  then  made  the  call.  It  seemed  prudent  to  describe  the  bird  as  ‘a 
Dendroica  warbler,  probably  Bay-breasted’,  as  there  was  the  slight  possibility  that 
it  was  another  warbler  species  that  was  also  not  illustrated  in  my  field  guides.  We 
remmed  home  on  7th  October,  when  I immediately  grabbed  the  National 
Geographic  Society  (1983)  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  North  America  and 
confirmed  the  identification. 

Description 

SI7.K  AND  S'l'RUC'ruRE  Size  of  Garden  Warbler 
Sylvia  borin;  compact;  rather  large,  neckless 
head;  slighdy  notched  tail. 

PI.UMAG1-:  Head  bright  green.  Narrow  yellow- 
green  eye-ring  broken  by  dark  patch  on  front 
of  and  behind  eye.  Faint  yellow-green  loral 
stripe.  Mantle  bright  green,  with  faint  streaks 
towards  lower  edge,  but  these  usually  not 
visible.  Throat  pale  buff,  shading  to  deeper 
buff  on  breast  and  belly.  Flanks  washed  with 
pink.  Undertail-coverts  buff.  No  streaking  on 
areas  of  buff  Rump  grey.  Median  coverts 
blue-grey,  with  feathers  near  shoulder  widi 
broad  w'hite  tips,  forming  short  white  wing- 
bar.  Greater  coverts  blackish,  with  white  dps 
forming  a second,  longer  wing-bar.  Terdals 

Identification 

Although  Bay-breasted,  BlackpoU  and  Pine  Warblers  are  considered  to  be 
confusion  species,  identification  was  fairly  straightforward,  helped  by  the  unusually 
bright  coloration  of  the  bird.  Pine  Warbler  can  be  eliminated  by  its  dull,  streaky 
appearance,  while  BlackpoU  Warbler  is  a duUer  bird  in  female  and  immature 
plumages,  is  streaky,  and  has  a fairly  distinct  supercilium.  The  throat  and  breast 
of  BlackpoU  are  yeUow-green,  and  it  has  no  pink  on  the  flanks.  It  usuaUy  has  pale 
legs  and  white  undertaU-coverts,  although  sometimes  the  legs  can  be  dark  and  the 
undertaU-coverts  buff.  The  margins  of  the  remiges  are  yeUow-green,  not  blue-grey. 
The  value  of  this  last  feature  seems  to  be  underestimated  in  the  literature,  as  it  was 
quite  easy  to  see  on  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler  at  Land’s  End. 

Age  and  sex 

The  bird  was  obviously  a first-winter.  The  grey  rump  suggested  that  it  was  a 
male,  as  first-winter  females  have  an  olive  rump  (Curson  et  al  1994).  The  blue- 


blackish,  with  broad  white  tips.  Secondaries 
and  primaries  blackish,  with  narrow  blue-grey 
margins.  Blackish  tail,  with  two  or  three  white 
spots  on  outer  feathers,  but  these  usually  not 
visible. 

RARl-  FAR'l'S  Bill  fairly  tliin,  pointed,  pale  grey. 
Legs  dark  grey.  Eye  dark  and  prominent. 

HABIT A'l'  AND  BEHAWOUR  The  bird  frequented 
the  cliff  top  at  Land’s  End,  which  has  short 
grass,  a low  stone  wall,  and  outcrops  of  rocks. 
It  often  appeared  tired  and  would  remain 
stationary  for  periods.  Mostly,  it  fed  in  the 
grass,  progressing  by  hopping.  It  flew  only 
once,  when  it  was  disturbed  by  a walker.  It  did 
not  call  at  any  time. 
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A 153-155.  Bay-breasted  Warbler  Dendroica  castanea,  Cornwall,  October  1995  {from 
videotape  by  D.  M.  Ferguson,  courtesy  o/Birding  Plus) 


grey  median  coverts  may  also  suggest  that  the  bird  was  a male,  as  does  the 
exceptionally  bright  colouring. 

Distribution  and  migration 

Bay-breasted  Warblers  breed  rather  thinly  in  a narrow  east- west  band  stretching 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  northern  New  England  to  the  Northern  Territories  and 
northeast  British  Columbia.  Population  densities  are  highest  in  the  extreme  east 
(Price  et  al.  1995).  The  majority  of  the  population  migrate  in  the  autumn  through 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Appalachians  to  their  wintering  areas  in  Central  and 
northern  South  America,  although  some  follow  the  Atlantic  coast  (Curson  et  al. 
1994).  This  contrasts  with  Blackpoll  Warbler  migration,  which  is  mostly  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  may  regularly  be  well  out  to  sea.  The  main  migration  of 
Bay-breasted  Warblers  through  North  America  takes  place  during  the  first  half  of 
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September,  about  four  weeks  before  that  of  BlackpoUs.  The  date  of  the  bird’s 
appearance  at  Land’s  End  accords  well  with  this. 

Weather  conditions 

Between  22nd  and  26th  September,  hurricane  ‘Marilyn’  tracked  offshore  from  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  last  of  three  successive  hurricanes  (Coombes 
et  al.  1996).  This  resulted  in  strong  westerly  airflows  extending  to  northwest 
Europe,  culminating  in  a westsouthwesterly  gale  on  30th  September.  In  the  wake 
of  ‘Marilyn’,  an  unusually  strong,  cloudy,  non-turbulent  airflow  was  established 
across  the  Atlantic  betw^een  28th  September  and  1st  October. 

During  the  period  29th  September  to  22nd  October,  175  Monarch  butterflies 
Danaus  plexippus  were  recorded  in  southern  England,  with  52  of  them  in 
Cornwall  (Coombes  et  al.  1996).  Simultaneously,  there  were  near-record 
numbers  of  North  American  passerines  and  near-passerines  discovered, 
beginning  with  a Tennessee  Warbler  Vermivora  peregrina  on  20th  September, 
followed  by  a Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus  on  board  MV  Scillonian  III  just  off 
Land’s  End  on  30th  (Nightingale  & Allsopp  1996).  It  seems  very  likely  that  the 
butterflies  and  the  birds  had  been  assisted  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  exceptional 
weather  conditions.  Very  similar  weather  conditions  prevailed  in  the  aumrnn  of 
1968,  when,  again,  large  numbers  of  Monarchs  and  North  American  passerines 
were  recorded  in  southwest  England  (Burton  & French  1969). 
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EL^rroRhVL  comjMENT  Rob  Hume,  Chairman  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee,  and  David  Parkin,  Chairman  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union 
Records  Committee,  have  commented  as  follows: 

‘This  remarkable  record  came  early  in  an  exceptional  period  for  Nearctic 
passerines  in  Britain.  Despite  what  David  Ferguson  has  written,  both  committees 
still  believe  tliat  written  descriptions  and  field-notes  are  crucial  in  tire  assessment 
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process.  That  being  said,  the  video  did  of  course  strongly  support  the  record  (as 
do  photographs  in  so  many  cases),  and  we  would  always  say  “the  more  evidence 
the  better  . It  is  very  important  to  add  to  this  “the  more  wimesses  the  better”,  as 
single-observer  reports,  although  circumstances  may  sometimes  make  them 
unavoidable,  are  always  more  open  to  debate. 

‘There  was  no  problem  with  the  identification  of  this  bird,  and  BBRC  members 
with  experience  of  Bay-breasted  Warblers  in  autumn  stressed  the  bright  throat, 
vivid  upperpart  colour,  pink-buff  wash  to  the  flanks,  and  bold  wing-bars  (the 
greater-covert  bar  broadening  inwards)  on  blackish  wings  and  weU-defmed  tertial 
edgings  that  are  typical  of  this  species.  They  did,  however,  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
trying  to  age  or  sex  this  individual  in  the  field. 

‘Single-observer  reports  are  always  scrutinised  more  carefully  by  the  BOURC, 
and  the  Committee  makes  every  effort  to  investigate  them  very  thoroughly  (see 
Parkin  1996),  in  the  interests  of  both  the  finder  and  the  record.  Skins  are 
examined  for  evidence  of  tampering  with  the  labels;  and  photographs  of  single- 
observer records  are  analysed  for  evidence  that  might  support  the  claimed 
location.  Clearly,  the  existence  of  a video  of  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler  is  strongly 
supportive.  There  was  no  intention  to  impugn  the  integrity  of  the  finder,  but  the 
Chairman  of  the  BOURC  considered  that  it  was  essential  that  the  video  should 
be  analysed  for  evidence  of  fraud.  The  original  tape  had  already  been  examined 
by  the  techmcal  team  at  Birding  Phis,  who  could  find  no  evidence  that  it  had  been 
tampered  with.  It  was  also  sent  to  Dr  John  Richards  at  the  University  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  who  is  both  a birder  and  a very  experienced  field  botanist. 
Dr  Richards  reported  that  he  was  able  to  identify  with  certainty  two  plants  in  tlie 
frames  that  included  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  These  are  Red  Fescue  Festuca 
rubra  and  Ribwort  Plantain  Plantago  lanceolata,  both  of  which  are  very  common 
grassland  species  in  this  country,  and  fully  compatible  with  the  film  having  been 
taken  at  Land’s  End.  F.  rubra  is  native  to  North  America,  but  P.  lanceolata  is 
native  only  to  Eurasia,  although  it  has  been  introduced  to  North  America.  He 
considers  it  very  unlikely  that  these  two  species  would  occur  together  in  a film 
taken  in  North  America. 

‘Bay-breasted  Warbler  breeds  across  northern  North  America,  and  winters  in 
tropical  America.  It  is  regular  in  small  numbers  on  Sable  Island  in  aumrnn, 
typically  between  mid  August  and  mid  September  (McLaren  1981).  Amos 
(1991)  reported  it  as  a “regular  but  generally  uncommon”  vagrant  in  Bermuda, 
with  records  from  late  August  through  into  November.  So,  clearly,  it  is  not  averse 
to  crossing  the  oceans,  and  is  one  of  the  earlier  migrants  through  eastern  North 
America.  Robbins  (1980)  suggested  that  Bay-breasted  was  a possible  contender 
for  transatlantic  vagrancy  to  Britain,  but  placed  it  well  down  on  his  list,  alongside 
Wilson’s  Warbler  Wilsonia  pusilla  and  Northern  Mockingbird  Mimus  polyglottos 
which  have  occurred,  but  below  Connecticut  Oporomis  agilis  and  Black-throated 
Blue  Warblers  Dendroica  caerulescens  which  have  not. 

‘This  record  of  Bay-breasted  Warbler  was  accepted  in  a single  circulation  by 
both  committees,  and  has  been  admitted  to  Category  A of  the  British  List.’ 


ZEISS 


Inclusion  of  the  documentary  photographs  (plates  153-155  on  page  447) 
in  colour  has  been  subsidised  by  support  from  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd,  sponsor  of 
the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee. 
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Autumn  Hoopoes  from  the  east? 

A recent  ‘News  and  comment’  item  {Brit.  Birds  90:*  301)  mentioned  a paper 
giving  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  Hoopoes  Upupa  epops  of  the  eastern  race 
saturata  in  Sweden  {Bull.  BOC  17:  19-25).  At  the  most  recent  meeting  of  our 
Rarities  Committee,  of  which  I am  a member,  we  did  not  accept  these  records. 
Erik  Hirschi-i-ijd 

Sodra  Fdrstadsgatan  62,  S-21 1 43  Mahno,  Sweden 

Cedar  Waxwings  with  orange  tail  tips 

The  occurrence  of  the  Cedar  Waxwing  Bomby cilia  cedromm  in  Nottingham  in 
February-March  1996  provoked  considerable  interest  in  the  species  on  this 
side  of  the  Atiantic.  All  subsequent  descriptions  have  stated  that  the  tail 
invariably  has  yellow  tips.  While  participating  in  a ringing  progamme  in 
Northbridge,  Massachusetts,  USA,  on  25th  September  1988,  however,  I 
caught  two  Cedar  Waxwings,  one  of  which  had  the  tail  tipped  a burnt-orange 
colour  (plate  156).  F.  Whitlock,  the  project  supervisor,  commented  that  this 
was  a well-known  colour  variant  in  the  region.  I am  grateful  to  Peter 
Lansdown,  David  Fisher  and  Will  Russell  for  drawing  to  my  attention  the 
studies  by  Hudon  & Brush  (1989),  Brush  (1990),  Mulvihill  et  al.  (1992)  and 
Winner  (1996). 


156.  Two  Cedar  Waxwings  Bombycilla 
cedromm,  USA,  September  1988,  one  with 
yellow  and  the  other  with  orange  tips  to 
tail  feathers  (Jon  Hornbuckle) 


In  summary,  the  observation  of  orange  tail  tips  is  a comparatively  recent 
phenomenon,  apparently  restricted  to  northeast  USA,  where  the  Asian/ African 
Tartarian  Honeysuckle  Lonicera  tatarica  has  been  introduced.  A laboratory 
study  has  established  that  ingestion  of  the  honeysuckle  berries,  which  contain 
rhodoxanthin,  a red  carotenoid  pigment,  is  the  cause  of  orange/red  tail  tips. 
Birds  that  fed  on  these  berries  during  the  time  of  tail  moult  grew  feathers  with 
orange  tips.  In  central  New  York  state,  all  such  birds  appeared  to  be  adults, 
which  moult  their  tails  during  the  autumn  when  honeysuckle  berries  are  ripe, 
but  in  western  Pennsylvania,  where  the  berries  ripen  much  earlier,  all  were 
first-year  birds,  presumably  having  been  fed  on  the  berries  when  in  the  nest 
or  having  eaten  them  soon  after  fledging.  These  berries  have  also  been 
implicated  in  plumage  variations  of  other  species,  including  White-throated 
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Sparrow  Zonotrichia  albicolhs  and  Kentucky  Warbler  Oporomis  formosus.  Could 

it  happen  here? 

Jon  HoRNBucKi.n 

35  Grove  Road,  Sheffield  S7  2GY 
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Cats  under  scrutiny 

Sadly,  it  is  not  true,  as  averred  {Brit.  Birds  90:  327),  that  domestic  cats  have  no 
predators. 

My  wife  and  I have  had  four  tom  cats:  one  was  killed  by  a car,  aged  two;  one 
was  killed  by  a car,  aged  six;  one  was  twice  hit  by  cars,  but  survived  to  die  of 
natural  causes;  and  the  fourth — the  wisest  and  most  circumspect  of  the  four — is 
still  alive  and  well,  aged  15  years. 

It  seems  typical  of  the  ‘balance’  that  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  natural  world  that 
Man  should  be  both  the  chief  protector  and  the  chief  predator  of  the  domestic 
cat. 

Wherever  Man,  particularly  modern  Man,  settles,  there  is  a great  and  generally 
negative  impact  on  local  ecology,  compared  with  which  any  negative  impact  of 
the  domestic  cat  pales  into  insignificance.  Are  we  more  a natural  part  of  Britain’s 
ecology  than  are  our  cats? 

P.  J.  Smith 

40  Kell  Lane,  Shibden,  Halifax  HX3  7 AY 

EDITORIAI.  COMMENT'  Correspondence  on  this  topic  is  now  closed. 


LOOKING  BACK 


One  hundred  years  ago,  a challenge  to  that  August  identification  {Brit.  Birds  90:  349):  T notice 
a paragraph  in  “The  Zoologist”  (p.365)  respecting  the  presumed  occurrence  of  tlie  Shore  Lark 
in  Devonshire  during  summer.  From  Mr.  H.  M.  Evans’s  exact  description  of  die  locality  and  die 
birds,  I have  no  hesitadon  in  identifying  both.  I think  diere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  w'hatever 
that  Mr.  Evans  has  confused  Otocoris  alpestris  with  a pair  of  Red-backed  Shrikes  [Lanins  collurio] 
that  have  frequented  the  spot  in  question  all  die  summer,  and  have  reared  a brood  there.  O.  alpestris 
is  an  irregular  visitor  on  migration  (early  spring  and  late  autumn)  to  the  shores  of  Tor  Bay, 
occurring  sometimes  in  small  parties.  Lanins  collnris  is  fairly  common  here  in  summer,  from  May 
up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  August. — Chari ,i:s  Dixon  (Paignton,  South  Devon).’  {Zoologist  Ser. 
4,  vol.  1:  471,  October  1897) 


RECENT  BBRC  DECISIONS 


This  monthly  listing  of  the  most-recent  decisions  by  tlie  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  in  any  way  to  replace  tlie 
annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain'.  The  records  listed  are  mostly 
tliose  of  the  rarest  species,  or  those  of  special  interest  for  other  reasons.  Unless 
otherwise  stated,  all  records  refer  to  1997. 

ACCEPTED;  Little  Bittern  Ixobrychm  minutm  Highbridge  (Somerset),  6tli-10th  April; 
Marton  Mere  (Lancashirej,  12th-23rd  June.  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  W'alton  Reservoir 
(Surrey),  17th  June.  Brent  Goose  Bmnta  bemicla  of  race  nigricans  Penrhos,  Anglesey 
(Caernarfonshire),  from  at  least  23rd  to  30th  Alarch.  Canvasback  Aythya  valisineria  Cliffe 
(Kent;,  7th  December  1996*;  Wissington  and  Welney  (Norfolk),  IStli  Januan,-  to  10th  March*. 
Black  Kite  Milvns  inigrans  North  Ronaldsay  (Orkney),  2nd-13tli  May.  Ross’s  Gull 
Rhodostethia  rosea  Kinnaird  Head  (Northeast  Scotland),  31st  January'  to  10th  Februar}-;  Black 
Middens,  Tynemouth  (Northumberland),  2nd  May.  White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias 
lencopiems  Rattray  and  Loch  of  Stradibeg  (Nortlieast  Scotland),  18th  Alay.  Calandra  Lark 
Melanocoryplia  calandra  Langness  (Isle  of  Alan),  17th- 18th  Alay.  Olive-backed  Pipit  Anilius 
hodgsoni  Brixham  (Devon),  18tli  January'  to  9tli  April.  Citrine  Wagtail  Alotacilla  citreola 
Newton  Alarsh,  Ribble  Estuary  (Lancashire),  4di-7tlt  Alay.  Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
hispanica  St  Agnes  (Scilly),  5th-6di  Alay.  Penduline  Tit  Reniiz  pcndn linns  6 & 9,  Greater 
VC’esthay  Aloor  (Somerset),  5th  Januan,-  to  8di  Alarch.  Rustic  Bunting  Eniberiza  mstica 
Yelverton  (Devon),  22nd-23rd  Alarch. 

*ldentification  accepted  by  die  BBRC;  status  sdll  to  be  assessed  by  die  BOURC. 

i\  I.  J.  Rogers,  Secretaiy,  BBRC,  2 Clinrcluoicn  Collages,  Tozvednack,  St  Ives,  Conncall  TR26  3AX 


ZEISS 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Bany  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McCeehan 


This  summaiw’  covers  the  period  from  18th  August  to  14th  September  1997. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Madeira  / Soft-plumaged  / Cape  Verde 
Petrel  Ptcrodronia  niadeira  ' mollis  ' feae  Cape 
Clear  Island  (Co.  Cork),  24di  August.  Cory’s 
Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea  600  off 
Porthgwarra  (Cornwall),  23rd  August.  Great 
Shearwater  Buffinns  gravis  1,000  off 
Pordigwarra,  23rd  August;  1,700,  Cape  Clear 
Island,  25di  August  and  5,285  on  26th  August. 
Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nonimanni 
Alartin  Alere  (l.ancashire),  22nd  August  to 
14th  September.  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper 
Calidris  acuminata  Ixing  Drag  Pools  (Teeside), 
26di-27di  August;  adult,  'Eacumshin  (Co. 


Wexford),  14th  September  (second  record  for 
Ireland).  Stilt  Sandpiper  Micropalania 
himaniopus  Alinsmere  (Suffolk),  7di-13di 
September.  Long-tailed  Skua  Slercorarins 
longicandns  Very  high  day-total  for  Ireland:  16 
passing  Kilcummin  Head  (Co.  Alayo),  13tli 
September.  Sabine’s  Gull  lutnis  sabini 
Phenomenal  autumn  in  Ireland,  witli  almost 
1,000  seen;  best  day-count  was  347  off 
Brandon  Point  (Co.  Keny),  29ili  August. 
Sooty  Tern  Stenia  fnscaia  Pendeen  (Cornwall), 
7tli  September. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘Hriiish  Birds’. 
Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(28p/min  cheap  rale;  41p/inin  other  limes;  inel.  \'AT) 
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British  Birds/IBCE  Intematioml  Bird  Identification  EXCLUSiv'E  REDUCED  PRICE  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

de  Schauenscc  & Phelps  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Venezuela  (Princeton)  (usuaUy  £35.00) Paperback  £28.00  □ 
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HUw  & Brown  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Colombia  (Princeton)  (usuallv  £40.00) Paperback  £32.00  □ 
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RECO.M.MENDED  BOOKS 

Adamian  & Klcm  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Annenia  (American  University  of  Armenia) 

Field  cover  £29.00  □ Hardback  £33.00  □ 

Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  A Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (HarperCoUins).  ...£14.99  □ 

British  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic £2.00  □ 

Byers,  Olsson  & Curson  Buntings  and  (North  Americati)  Spatrou's  (Pica  Press) £28.00  □ 

Chantlcr  & Dricssens  Szvifts:  a guide  to  the  szvifis  and  treeszrifis  of  the  World  (Pica  Less) £26.00  □ 

Clarke  Montagu’s  Hairier  (Arlcquin  Press) £18.95  □ 

Clement,  Harris  & Davis  Finches  and  Spairows:  an  identification  guide  (Helm)  £32.50  □ 

Coates,  Bishop  & Gardner  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Wallacea,  Sulazvesi,  the  Maluccas  and  Hsser  Sunda  Islands, 

Indonesia  (Dove  Publications) £37.00  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1 -7  & 9 all  £90  each;  vol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 □ 

Curson,  Quinn  & Beadle  Neiv  World  W'arblers:  an  identification  guide  (Helm) £27.99  □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  W orld  (Lyn.x)  vol.  1.  Ostrich  to  ducks  £105.00  □ 

\'ol.  2.  New  World  vultures  to  guineafowl  £105.00  □ vol.  3.  Hoatzin  to  auks  £105.00  □ 

Dudley,  Benton,  Fraser  & Ryan  Rare  Birds  Day  by  Day  (Poyser) £25.00  □ 

Elphick  Birds:  a guide  book  to  British  birds  (BBC) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Hagcmcijcr  & Blair  Hie  FBCC  Atlas  of  European  Breeding  Birds  (Poyser)  £55.00  □ 

Handrinos  & Akriotis  The  Birds  of  Gvece  (Helm) £25.00  □ 

Harrap  & Quinn  'Tits,  Nuthatches  and  Treecreepers  (Helm)  £29.99  □ 

Harris,  Shirihai  & Christie  The  Macmillan  Birden’  Guide  to  European  and  Middle  Eastern  Birds  (Macmillan)  .£17.99  □ 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  'The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Heather  & Robertson  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Nezv  Zealand  (OUP) Paperback  £25.00  □ Hardback  £50.00  □ 

Heinzcl,  Fitter  & Parslow  Birds  of  Britain  and  Etiropc  zvith  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  Fast Paperback  £9.99  □ 

Higgins,  Marchant  & Davies  Handbook  of  Australian,  NZ  & Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vols.  1-3  all  £135  each 

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ 

Holloway  'The  Historical  Atlas  of  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland:  1875-1900  (Poyser)  best  bird  book  of  1997  £25.00  □ 
Jonsson  Birds  of  Etirope  zvith  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm) 

VOTED  BEST  FIELD  GUIDE  IN  1995  Paperback  £15.99  □ Hardback  £28.00  □ 

Kaufman  IJves  of  North  Atncricait  Birds  (Houghton  Mifflin) £25.00  □ 
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Lambert  & Woodcock  Piiias,  Bwadbills  and  Asiiies  (Pica  Press) n £26.00  □ 

Lcfranc  & VC^orfolk  Shrikes  (Pica  Press)  £25.00  □ 

Lekagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Guide  lo  the  Birds  of  Phailaud  (Saha  Kam  Bhaet) £45.00  □ 

MitcheU  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  the  Ixvidon  Area  (Helm)  Paperback  £12.99  D 

Oddie  Bill  Oddie’s  IJttle  Black  Bird  Book  (Robson) Paperback  £6.99  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  Skiuis  and  Jaegers  (Pica  Press)  £24.00  □ 

Olsen  & I-arsson  Terns  of  Hu  rope  and  North  America  (Helm)  £24.99  □ 

Pemberton  (ed.)  Who’s  Who  in  Omithobgy  (Buckingham  Press) £29.95  □ 
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Ratdifl’e  The  Raven  (Povser) £25.00  □ 

Ridgely  & I'udor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £62.50  □ vol.  2 □ £62.50  □ 

Scott  'hte  Ijyng-earcd  Old  (Hawk  & Owl  Trust) £17-95  □ 

Standley,  Buckncll,  Swash  & Collins  The  Birds  of  Berkshire  (BAS) £26.00  D 
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Doherty  The  Raptors  of  Britain  id'  Huropc  (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 
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ZAMBIA  - South  Luangwa  National  Park. 


Ndturetre^ 


These  action-packed,  long- 
haul  binding  tours  - each 
led  by  an  expert  local 
ornithologist  - offer  excellent 
value  for  money,  and 
outstanding  binding. 
If  you  would  like  further 
details  of  a particular  tour, 
please  call  us  now! 


Natu  retrek 

Chautara,  Bighton 
Nr.  Alresford 
Hampshire  S024  9RB 


Tel:  01962  733051 
Fax:  01962  733368 


Don’t  miss 
our  £990 
selection 


7-  16  Nov  •97;  13 -22  Feb ‘98; 

27  Mar  - 5 Apr  '98;  6-15  Nov  '98. 

NAMIBIA  - Swakopmund  & Walvis  Bay. 
Spitskoppe,  Etosha  & Waterberg  Mountains. 
22- 31  Jan '98;  12-21  Feb '98; 

26  Feb  - 7 Mar  '98. 

MALAWI  - Lake  Malawi,  Zomba  Plateau 
& Liwonde  National  Park. 

16-25  Feb  '98;  16-25  Mar  '98. 

SOUTHERN  MOROCCO  - The  desert. 
Oued  Massa,  Oued  Sous  & Marrakech. 

13 -22  Feb;  27  Feb -8  Mar;  10-  19  Apr '98. 

ETHIOPIA  - Addis,  Gafersa,  Awash  National 
Park,  Wondo  Guenet  & Rift  Valley  Lakes. 
21-30  Nov  '97;  13-22  Feb  '98; 

10  - 19  Apr  '98;  20  - 29  Nov  '98. 

ETHIOPIAN  ENDEMICS  - Debre  Ubanos, 
Solulta,  Ankober,  Lakes,  Wondo  Guenet  & 

Bale  Mountains. 

28  Nov  - 7 Dec  '97;  20  Feb  - I Mar  '98; 

1 0 - 1 9 Apr  '98;  27  Nov  - 6 Dec  '98. 

INDIA  - Delhi.  Ranthambore  & Bharatpur. 

21  -29  Nov '97;  13-21  Feb '98; 

1 0 - 1 8 Apr  '98;  20  - 28  Nov  '98. 

NEPAL  - Chitwan,  Kosi  & Kathmandu  Valley. 
Departures  every  Friday  throughout  Jan  & Feb; 

8-  1 7 May '98. 

NEPAL  - THE  TRAGOPAN  TREK 

A 1 0-day  tour  including  Langtang  Valley  trek. 

I -10  May '98;  IS -24  May '98. 

UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

12-19  Oct  '97;  29  Mar  - 5 Apr  '98; 

5-  12  Apr '98;  18 -25  Oct '98. 


British  Birds 


Information  Supplied  by 

The  Met  Office 


forecasts 


A special  new 
service  for 
British  Birds  readers. 

Plan  all  your 
birding  trips  with 
precise  up-to-date 
weather  information. 

Will  the  wind  be 
easterly?  Will  it  be 
foggy?  When  will  the 
cold  front  pass  through? 


For  a detailed  weather 
forecast  for  your  (or  any 
other)  region,  for  today 
and  the  week  ahead  call 


0891  11  00  14 


For  synoptic  weather 
charts  by  fax  for 
today  and  tomorrow, 

dial  I 0897  200  229 


FORECASTS  ARE  UPDATED  TV^CE  DAILY 


0891  calls  are  charged  at  50p  per  minute.  0897  fax  calls  are  charged  at  £1.50  per  minute  (Synoptic  Chart  = 
1 page  transmission)  Weathercall  is  product  of  TIS  pic.  If  you  require  further  information  or  have  any 
problems  using  these  sert'ices  dial  Weathercall  Hclpciesk:  0171  729  8811. 
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Bird  Conservation  International 


Editor:  C.  R MASON,  University  of  Essex 
Managing  Editor:  SHEILA  MASON 
Published  for  BirdLife  International 


Bird  Conservation  International  is  a 
quarterly  journal  focusing  on  the  major 
conservation  issues  affecting  birds  — 
especially  globally  threatened  species  — 
and  their  habitats.  The  official  journal  of 
BirdLife  International,  it  provides 
stimulating,  international  and  up-to-date 
coverage  of  bird  conservation  topics 
important  in  today's  world.  It  publishes 
original  papers  and  reviews  dealing  with 
all  aspects  of  the  conservation  of  birds 
and  their  fragile  environments. 
Specifically  targeted  articles  and 
recommendations  by  leading  experts 
encourage  positive  conservation  steps 
towards  resolving  the  current  problems 
of  many  bird  species  and  their  habitats. 
Recent  papers  include:  Birds  of  the 
threatened  juniper  forests  of  Saudi 
Arabia;  Impact  of  racoons  on  breeding 
seabirds  on  islands  in  Canada;  Rapid 
assessment  of  Bolivian  and  Ecuadorian 
montane  avifaunas;  Translocation  of 
Ultramarine  Lories  in  the  Marquesas 
Islands  and  Key  bird  species  of  the 
Masoala  Peninsula. 


S«il>s€rl|>tions 

Vohime  7 In  19S7:  ium, 

Sept€nf*er  and  Decenr^er 
£S0  for  Institutions;  £38  for  Individuals; 
£31  for  rnemhers  ofthe  Wdrid  Skd  Club; 
prices  Include  delivery  by  air. 

ISSN  0959-2709* 


Take  a closer  look  - free 

Please  send  me  a free  sample  copy  of 

Bird  Conservation  International 


Name 


Address 


Send  coupon  to:  Journals  Marketing 
Deparmtnet,  Cambridge  University  Press,  The 
Edinburgh  Building,  Cambridge,  CB2  2RU 
Tel:  +44(0)1223  325809 
Fax:  +44(0)1223  315052 
E-mail:  journals_marketing@cup.cam.ac.uk 
In  USA,  Canada  and  Mexico,  send  to: 

Journals  Marketing  Department,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  40  West  20th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10011-4211,  USA 

53049 

Cambridge 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


British  Birds 

Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to 

British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01767-640467 
Fax  01767-640025 

Rates  excluding  VAT 
£3.20  a line  — average  of  8 words. 
£10.50  a centimetre  — 
minimum  2 centimetres 
Box  Number  counts  as  2 words 
and  is  £2.50  extra  per  insertion 
Replies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address 

Series  Discounts 

3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
1 2 for  the  price  of  8 

Copy  date  NOVEMBER  issue 

October  5th 

Please  post  early 

to  avoid  disappointment 


CH.\PEI.  COTTAGE.  .Swanlon  Movers.  North  Norfolk. 
Charming  1 8lh  century  cottage.  Near  excellent  birclwatching. 
Stubenhord  01508  .570296.  Weeks  or  weekends  available. 

(BBI40) 


SCOTLAND 


MORVEN.  Overlooking  Sound  of  Mull.  Two  fully  equiped 
400  year  old  stone  croft  cottages,  sleeping  .5  & 6 respectively. 
Superb  walking  & wildlife.  No  pets.  Open  all  year.  £150- 
£180  Fully  inclusive.  Tel/Fax:  01223  871650.  (BB158) 

EU.ARY  ESTATE— MOST  ATTRACTIVE  choice  of 
self-catering  cottages  and  chalets  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Loch  Caolisport.  While  you  are  at  Ellery  you  are  free  to  go 
wherever  you  please.  There  are  hill  walks,  many  lochs  and 
burns  where  you  can  fish,  numerous  wildlife,  birds,  fiowers. 
etc.  The  perfect  location  for  the  true  country  lover.  For  full 
colour  brochure  plea.se  write  to:  The  Booking  Office.  Hilary 
7.  Lochgilphead.  Argyll  PA3I  SPA.  Tel:  01546  850223.  Fax 
01880  770386/776209.  IBBI05) 


Historical  Creetown  - surrounded  by  5 local 
RSPB  Galloway  & Solway  nature  reserves  - 
by-passed  by  tbe  A75,  so  peace  leigns. 
Another  world.  Relaxing.  Comfortable. 
Rural  but  not  remote.  Just  10  en-suite  rooms 
with  colour  TV.  and  tea/coffee  makers. 
Extensive  menu  - bar  snack  to  banquet. 
Ideal  for  small  parties.  2 Star  RAC,  3 Crown 
STB  Commended.  Doorstep  parking.  Slow 
down.  Enjoy.  So  much  to  see...  far  from  tbe 
maddening  crowd.  Local  Information  Pack 
& Broi  hure  on  request. 

Ellangowan  Hotel 
01671  820201 

St  John  Street,  Creetown,  Dumfries  A:  Galloway  DG8  7JF 

BB145 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 


North  of  England 

RAPTOR  CONFERENCE 

Saturday  22nd  November  1997 
At  the  Morritt  Arms  Hotel,  Greta  Bridge,  nr  Barnard 
Castle,  Co.  Durham.  Price  £13.0-0  (including  lunch). 
Contact:  Colin  StrakerTel:  01756  752574 

BF040 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


ENGLAND 


CEEY.  3 quality  collages  (sleep  4.  6 and  6+2).  Quiet, 
comfortable,  excellent  value.  Brochure  (01353)  740770. 

(BB077) 

ESEES  OF  SCTEEV'.  Mincarlo  Guest  House.  St  Mary's. 
Superbly  situated  in  own  grounds  overlooking  harbour.  Write 
Colin  Duncan.  Tel:  01720  422513.  (BBL54) 

SUFFOLK  FARMHOUSE.  B&B.  En-suile  facilities  in  rural 
location.  Easy  reach  Minsmerc.  Dimwich  and  Soulhwold. 
Tel:  01986  781  .351.  (BBI63) 

HERNE  BAY  - KENT  Attractive  detached  bungalow.  Sips 
4.  CH,  TV.  Ideal  for  Stodmarsh.  Swale  Estuary  and  Sandwich 
Bay.  Phone  01227  367949  for  a leafiet.  (BBI68) 


OVERSEAS 


PROVENCE,  CAMARGUE.  2 farm  cottages,  also  b&b. 
Rogers.  Mas  d'Auphan.  Le  Sambuc.  13200  ARLES. 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  490972041.  fax  490972087.  (BB097) 
HONG  KONG — Superb  birding  Sept-May.  Richard 
Lewlhwaite.  2 Villa  Palonia.  Shuen  Wan.  Tai  Po,  Hong 
Kong.  Tel:  (+852)  2665  8506.  Fax:  (+852)  2665  8190. 

(BB069) 


BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS 


SUPREME  BIRDINC  & NATURAL  HISTORYTOURS 


MIGHTY  ANDES  • WINDSWEPT  PARAMO  • EIFIN  FOREST 
VERDANT  CIOUDFOREST  ■ COASTAL  SEMIDESERT 
DECIDUOUS  WOODLANDS  • WILD  AMAZONIA 


Robert  Jonsson,  Resident  Director  & Guide  • P.  O.  BOX  17-07-9219 
TEL  / FAX  ECUADOR  09  - 446  695  • INnFRNABONAL  593  9 446  695 
QUITO -ECUADOR  ■ SOUTH  AMERICA 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01 767  640025 


Over  17  year  s experience  in  arranging  affordable 
tailor-made  birding  trips  for  individuals,  bird  clubs 
and  birding  tour  companies  British-owned.  Write 
or  fax  for  our  1998  brochure 

BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 
APARTADO  7911,  1000-B  SAN  JOSE 
COSTA  RICA  - FAX  (00)  506-228-1573 


EII^AT  AM)  THE  NECE\  DESERT  SPECIAI  ITIES;  Trips 
guided  by  the  local  guide.  Hadoram  Shihhai.  If  you  are  based 
around  Eilat  you  may  join  our  one  day  Negev  irip  (Cost  25  sig.  per 
person  between  10  Mareb  and  10  April  and  45  sig.  per  person  at  all 
other  limes),  providing  most  desert  and  migrating  birds  ineluding 
Houbara  Bustard  and  4 species  of  Sandgrouse.  and  on  an  evening 
excursion  ( 15  stg.)  to  obsene  the  Hume’s  Taw  ny  Owl.  Please  book 
through  Sunbird  olTiee.  tel:  01767-682969.  fax:  01767-692481.  For 
additional  information  contaci  Hadoram:  PO  Box  4168,  Eilat 
88102.  Israel.  Telefax:  (X)972-7-6,579,)26.  |BBI69| 


(BB149) 

CAIRNS,  AUSTR.ALIA.  General  birding  for  up  to  100 
species  in  a day.  200  in  four.  Hit  lists  also  welcomed  for 
such  ass  Cassowary,  Baza,  Beach  Stone-curlew,  Squatter 
Pigeon.  Fig  Parrot;  Rufous,  Barking  and  Grass  Owls;  Little 
Kingfisher.  Victoria's  Ritlebird.  5 Bowerbirds,  and  up  to  12 
Finches.  From  S60/person/half-day,  $120  full  day.  $250  per 
group  per  day.  Andy  Anderson.  Birding  Services.  Box  7999 
Cairns  4870.  Australia.  Fax/Ph  61  70/.42.T487.  Email: 
hirdo@internelnorih.com.au.  (BB 164) 


B i r dfi  n cl  e r s 


GOOD  VALUE  BIRDWATCHING 
HOLIDAYS  WORLDWIDE 

1998  DESTINATIONS 
INCLUDE: 

HONG  KONG,  HUNGARY, 

MOROCCO,  ZIMBABWE, 

FRENCH  LAKES,  EGYPT, 

ISLES  of  SCILLY,  ISRAEL, 

GAMBIA  TEXAS,  SPAIN, 

LA  BRENNE,  FLORIDA,  CANARY  ISLANDS, 
,ARIZONA  ECUADOR.  GREECE,  CANADA, 
DUTCH  POLDERS,  CAPE  MAY 

FUEL  BROCIHURE  FROM; 
VAUGHAN  ASHBY,  18  MIDLEAZE, 
SHERBORNE,  DORSET  DT9  6DY 
TEL/FAX:  (01935)  817001  EMAIL; 

1 06 1 25. 1 647 @compiiserve.com 

MEMBER  OF  THE  Llv  TOIRLSM  TRl'^  N'L'MBER  1.574 
YOUR  MONH  IS  PROTECTED  BY  THE  UK  TOLTUSM  TRUST 
AGENTS  FOR  MILDWINGS  (BAKERS  WORLKD  TR-ANTL  UMITEDl  ATOL  NL'MBER  2792 

(BBHi7) 


ISRAEL  - EILAT  & ARAVA  VALLEY  M 

AUTUMN/WINTER/SPRING  - SEPT  20-MAY  20.  A 

‘ 1-2  week  fully  guided  tour  programme  incorporating  JX 
wide  variety  of  nobitots  with  mony  unique  resident  & 
migratory  species.  ra 

* Impressive  raptor  migration,  seabirds,  waders,  & songbirds  ^ 
in  spectocular  desert  environment. 

* Birds  on  your  doorstep!!  More  than  100  species  in  a day 
possible  within  o 3 Kilometre  radius  of  your  room  on  Lotan. 

* Optional  cultural  & historical  trips  with  qualified  tour  guide. 

* Trips  to  Northern  Isroel  olso  available  for  3-4  days  by 
negotiation. 

* full  board,  accommodation  & guiding  inclusive  at  £375.00  per 
week,  or  $618.00  dollars.  Rotes  for  B & B,  or  half  board 
without  guiding  available  on  request. 

Full  details  ond  booklet  from:  James  Smith/Michoel  Livni; 

Kibbutz  Lotan,  Door  No  (hevel  Eilot,  88855  ISRAEL. 

Fox  00-972-7-356827.  Tel:-356935  (BB045) 


<HIGH  ISLAND’ 

UPPER  TEXAS  COAST  U.S.A. 

Bed  and  breakfast  for  groups  of  4 or  8.  Tours  given. 
‘Birder's  Haven,  PO  Box  309,  High  Island.  Texas  77623. 
Tel.  409  286  5362  or  214  824  5390.  (BB148) 


elize: 


[ aman.il  Oul’pC'-sf  [_oiri 


Outslanding  year  round  birding 
on  ihe  scenic  New  River 
Lagoon.  Over  300  species  in 
five  diverse  habitats.  Truly  a magical  place 
In  the  midst  of  ancient  Maya  civilization. 
Packages,  lours,  guides,  and  checklists 
available.  Comfortable  accommodations. 


Vi^it  u.s  .If.  www.belizenet.com/lamanai.hlml 
phone/fox:  -f50I  2 33578 
email:  lamanai@bll.net 


BB142 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours, 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha,  Colombo  10. 

Sri  Lanka. 

Telephone ; 0094  1 693361  - 8.  699500  & 699984 

Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE.  21536  DFSHIP,  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  : 0094  1 698139,  699413.  686149  . ^ ^ 

(BB149) 


SOUTH  PVRF,NKKS/,\I;K)  ,\RA(;0N.  Birders  rural 
guest  house.  Near  I-ainmergeier  saneuiary.  Fxperls  in  raptors 
and  steppe  birds.  Info  about  sites  and  birds:  Wallereeper, 
Dupont's  L.  Personalised  prograrnnies/FBoard  1.  150  pw.pp. 
- 7/10  day  lours:  Khro  Delta,  Steppes  (Monegros.  Heleliile), 
Pyrenees  (Guam.  Riglos.  Ordesa  Heeho)  Groups  6/10  - I. 
750  iiicl.:  Aecommod..  'fransporl,  Fnglish  guide.  Broehure 
& Bird  Fist:  Casa  Rural  Omit.  'Bolelas'  - 22192  l.opor/aiui- 
Huesea.  Tel/fax  .14  74  262027  www.abarorum.es./viweb/ 
holetas  (HH170) 

NKW  ZKAI.ANI)  FAperienee  our  unique  plain  anil  bird 
eoninniiiily  in  diverse  and  drainalie  landseapes.  Personalised 
birding/nalure  lours,  liilornialion:  Manii  fours,  106  Oeean 
Beach  Road.  Tairua.  New  /.ealaiul.  Pli/l-ax  (64)  (7)  8647475. 

(BBl(i5) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


VENEZUELA  birdwatching  fortnights  Jan/Nov  97  led  by 
John  Raines:  Andes,  Llanos,  Henri  Rittier  .£  1 ,399  + flights. 
Also  tailor-mades,  Geodyssey  0171-281  7788,  (BbT25) 

AUSTRALIA:  LOTUS  LOD(»E,  200-t-  species  of  birds. 
Resident  naturalists,  outback  experience.  Extensive  variety 
of  llora  and  fauna  in  far  north  Queensland.  I '/:  hour  flight 
north  ol  Cairns.  Superior  accommodation.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Tel:  061  70  .‘590773.  Fax:  06I  70  .‘590703. 

(BBI31) 


BOOKS 


BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  & SOI.D.  Send  A.3  s.a.e,  for 
catalogue.  Visit  our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books,  The  Cruck  Barn,  Cross  St.  Castleton, 
Derbyshire  S30  2WH.  Tel.  01433  62 1 999.  Fax.  0I433  62 1 

(BB078) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of-print,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books.  Box  2024,  Littleton.  Mass. 
0I460,  USA.  (BBII3) 


The  original 
BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 

Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833 


NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  RARE  AND  OUT  OF 
PRINT  books  on  Ornithology.  Isabelline  Books.  Tel: 
01392  2.‘56.‘594,  Fax:  20166.3, 

BIRD  BOOKS,  NEW  NATURALISTS  bought  and  sold. 
Cats,  issued.  West  Coast  Bird  Books,  25  Heatherways. 
Freshfield,  Liverpool  L37  7HL.  Tel:  01704  871115. 

(BBI56) 

THE  HUMMINGBIRDS  of  North  America  by  Johnsgard 
£35.  New  in  British  BirdShop.  (BF035) 

HALF  PRICE  OFFER  in  British  BirdShop  - A Guide  to 
the  Warblers  of  the  Western  Palearctic.  Now  £10.50. 

(BF038) 

COMING  SOON  TO  BRITISH  BIRDSHOP  An 
Identification  Guide  to  Birds  of  Europe  and  the  Western 
Palearctic.  by  Beaman  and  Madge  £35.  Order  now. 

(BF039) 

RARF:  & SCARCE  BIRDS  in  Northeast  Scotland  by 
Phillips  £20.00.  New  in  British  BirdShop.  (BF036) 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  HANDBOOK  of  Seabirds  of  the 
World  by  Enticott  & Tipling  £29.99.  New  in  British 
BirdShop.  (BF0.34) 


WILDLIFE  WATCHING/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camouflage  pattern  materials,  poles,  frames  and  fittings. 
Leafscreens,  scrim,  olive  green  camera  straps,  padded  tripod 
slings,  belts,  webbing,  clothing,  hats,  mats,  insect  repellent, 
elastic  camouflage  sleeving  for  lenses.  Outdoor  safety  equip., 
clothing  etc.  etc. 

Details:  Kevin  Keatley,  Wildlife  Watching  Supplies, 
Town  Living  Farmhouse,  Puddington, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  8LW. 

Tel,  fax  and  24  hr  (01884)  860692  (bbi65> 


BRITISH  BIRDS  Vols  71-81  (ie  1978-1988)  including 
indexes.  Vol.  82  (Jan-Oct).  Offers.  Tel:  0161-432  9513. 

(BB033) 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


It’s  been  worth  waiting  for! 

COUNTYPAGER 

The  NEW  birders  news 
service  from  Rare  Bird  Alert 
Tel  01603  456789 
for  an  information  pack 


RECORDINGS  & VIDEOS 


SHOREBIRDS  VIDEO  vol.  1 by  Paul  Doherty  £16.95.  New 
in  British  BirdShop.  (BF037) 


OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-ERI  SAT  9.30-4.00 

FOCALPOINT  is  owned  and  staffed 
by  experienced  birders. 

We  guarantee  to  help  you  find  the 
best  value  for  money  among  the 
maze  of  competing  products.  Good 
range  of  bird/natural  history  books. 

SKUA  ‘stay-on-the-scope’  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world’s  finest  cases  of  their  type. 

I BEST  ADVICE  • BEST  CHOICE  ■ BEST  PRICES  | 


SUPERB 

VIEWING 

FACILITIES 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


O 

(D484) 


ROC XNI_F*0  I rslT 

Unit  8,  Marbury  House  Farm,  Bentleys  Farm  Lane, 
Higher  Whitley,  Near  Warrington,  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
Telephone:  01925  730399  Fax:  01606  892207 


M56 
Junct 10 
1 mile 


EOR  SALE 


BIRD  .JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (B.B.. 
Bird  Study,  County  Report.s  etc.)  David  Morgan.  Whitmore, 
Umberleigh.  N.  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BBI59) 

BWP  ALL  NINE  VOLUMES,  pristine  condition.  £4.50.  Tel: 
01263  741076.  (BBI7I) 


Ace  Optics  of  Bath 

THE  BEST  DEALS  IN  OPTICS 
QUESTAR  - now  in  stock! 

TEL:  01225-466364 
16  Green  Street,  Bath  BA  I 2JZ  ,„B]6n 
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Rarities  Committee  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw 
(Chairman),  Pete  Ellis,  Paul  Harvey  (co-opted), 
John  McLoughlin,  John  Martin,  Doug  Page, 

K.  D.  Shaw,  Dr  Jimmy  Steele  (co-opted), 

Andy  Stoddart,  Reg  'Phorpe,  Grahame 
Walbridge;  Peter  Colston  (museum 
consultant);  John  Marchant  (archivist); 

Peter  Fraser  & Dr  John  Ryan  (statisticians); 
Michael  J.  Rogers  (Hon.  Secretar\’) 


Behaviour  Notes  Panel  Dr  C.  J.  Bibby, 

Ian  Dawson,  Dr  J.  J.  M.  Flegg,  Derek  Goodwin, 
Prof.  I.  Newton  FRS,  Dr  M.  A.  Ogilvie, 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Shamock,  Dr  K.  E.  L.  Simmons 
Identification  Notes  Panel  Dr  Colin 
Bradshaw,  Dr  R.  J.  Chandler,  R.  A.  Hume, 

T.  P.  Inskipp,  P.  G.  I.ansdown,  S.  C.  Aiadge, 
I.  S.  Robertson,  K.  E.  Vinicombe 


Annual  subscriptions 
Libraries  and  agencies  £58.50,  IR£68.00  or 
$111.00. 

Personal  subscriptions:  UK,  Europe  and 
surface  mail  £46.00,  IR£53.80  or  $87.20; 
personal  airmail,  outside  Europe  £77.00, 
IR£89.95  or  $145.00.  Single  back  copies 
£5.95,  IR£6.85  or  $1 1.30  (this  issue  £10.00). 
Make  all  cheques  payable  to  British  Birds  l4d. 
Payment  may  be  made  directly  into  UK  Post 
Office  GIRO  account  number  37  588  6303. 


Addresses 

Please  keep  correspondence  on  different  items 
separate.  Please  supply  SAE,  if  reply  required. 

Papers,  notes,  letters,  items  for  ‘News  and 
comment’,  drazvings  & photographs: 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Phone  & Fax:  Biggleswade  (01767)  640025 

Subscriptions  and  orders,  for  back  copies: 

Airs  Erika  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3Nj.  Phone: 
Bigglesw'ade  (01767)  640467 

Advertising: 

Mrs  Erika  Shamtek,  BB  Ad\'crtising, 
c/o  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford 
MK44  3NJ.  Phone:  Biggleswade  (01767) 
640467.  Fax:  (01767)  640025 

Bird  news  for  ‘The  ornithological  year’: 

Barry  Nightingale  & Keith  Allsopp, 
c/o  7 Bloomsbury  Close,  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire  MK17  9QS.  Phone:  Woburn 
(01525)  290314  (evenings) 

Rarity  descriptions: 

Al.  J.  Rogers,  2 Churchtown  Cottages, 
'fowednack,  Cornwall  tr26  3AZ. 

Special  book  and  sowid-recording  offers: 

British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistt'll 
Farm,  Nerewys,  Mold,  Flintshire  cii7  4HV:’. 
Phone:  Mold  (01352)  756551.  Fax:  (01352) 
756004.  e-mail:  sales(gi,subbooks. demon. co.uk 

The  journal  ‘British  Birds’  is  published  by 
a non-profit-making  company  for  the 
benefit  of  ornithology. 

© British  Birds  Ltd  1997 

Copyright  of  photographs  remains  with 

photographers. 

British  Birds  is  published  montlily  by  British 
Birds  L.td,  93  High  Street,  Biggleswade, 
Bedfordshire. 

ISSN  0007-0335.  Printed  in  England  by 
Newnorth  Print  Ltd,  Kempston,  Bedford. 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observ'ations  on  the  birds  of  the  West  Palearctic. 
Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are  nomially  accepted  only  on  condition  that  material 
is  not  being  offered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  other  journal  or  magazine.  Photographs  and  drawings 
are  welcomed.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing,  and  wide  margins,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet  only.  Authors  should  carefully  consult  this  issue  for  style  of  presentation,  especially  of 
references  and  tables.  English  and  scientific  names  and  sequence  of  birds  folknv  The  ‘British  Birds'  List 
of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (1997);  or,  for  non-West-Palearctic  species,  Alonroe  & Sibley  (1993, 
A World  Checklist  of  Birds)-,  names  of  plants  follow  Dony  ci  al.  (1986,  linglish  Names  of  Wild  L'losccrs)-, 
names  of  mammals  follow  Corbet  & Harris  (1991,  The  Handbook  of  British  Mammals,  3rd  edn). 
Topographical  (plumage  and  structure)  and  ageing  terminology  should  follow  editorial 
recommendations  {Brit.  Birds  74:  239-242;  78:  419-427;  80:  502).  b'igures  should  be  in  Indian  ink  on 
good-quality  tracing  paper,  drawing  paper,  or  light  blue/pale  grey  graph  paper;  lettering  should  be 
inserted  lightly  in  pencil;  captions  should  be  typed  on  a separate  sheet.  Authors  of  main  papers  (but 
not  notes  or  letters)  receive  ten  free  copies  of  the  journal  (five  each  to  two  or  more  authors). 


UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  OptiHl 


- SALES  & REPAIRS  - 

BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


SWAROVSKI 

8 X 20B  Mkll 307 

10x25BMkll  327 

8 X 30  SLC  Mklll 519 

10X42SLC  695 

7 X 42  SLC 635 

7x50  SLC  NEW  842 

8x50  SLC  NEW  842 

ST/AT  80  body  629 

ST/AT  80  HD  body  929 

22x  eyepiece  94 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  145 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 220 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 159 

Stay-on  case  55 

LEICA 

8 X 20  BC  Trinovid  259 

8 X 20  BCA  Trinovid  289 

10  X 25  BC  Trinovid  289 

10x25  BCA  Trinovid  309 

Soft  Pouch 24 

8 X 32  BA  Trinovid  619 

8 X 42  BA  Trinovid  679 

1 0 X 42  BA  Trinovid 699 

8 X 50  BA  Trinovid  859 

10  X 50  BA  Trinovid 859 

Carrying  strap 26 

LEICA  APO  Televid  scope  .From  7991 

LEICA  Std.  Televid  scope 549 

20-60x  (B)  zoom  eyepiece  209 

20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 125 

32x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 189 

40x  (B)  eyepiece 105 

Photo  adaptor 249 

ER  case  115 

Skua  case 89 

ZEISS  OPTICAL  CENTRE 

8 X 20B  Classic 225 

10  X 25B  Classic  265 

Classic  pouch 20 

10  X 25  B/TP  (New  DS) 359 

8 X 20  B7FP  (New  DS) 349 

8 X 30  BGA/T  (P) 699 

7 X 42  BGA/T(P)  689 

10x40BGA/T(P)  689 

7 X 45  Night  Owl 799 

8 X 56  Night  Owl  979' 

10x56  Night  Owl  1059' 


'ex-case  twhile  stocks  last 


CANON 

1 2 X 36  stabilised  binoculars  . . . .799 
15  X 45  stabilised  binoculars  . . .1199 

SWIFT 

7 X 42,  8 X 42  or  10  X 42  Ultralite  .239 


NIKON 

NEW  10x42  SE  CF 629 

KOWA 

NEW  Scopes  - (82  mm) 

TSN  821/822  359 

TSN  823/824  Fluorite  699 

20-box  zoom  EP 199 

32x(WA)EP  149 

50xEP  169 

850mm  Photo  Adaptor 179 

Adaptor  for  TSN  1 -4  EPS 24 

Stay-on  case  49 

TSN-1  (45°)  or  -2  body 289 

TSN-3  (45°)  or  -4  body 589 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 89 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  129 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  159 

60x  eyepiece  138 

77x  eyepiece  125 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 185 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 150 

Stay-on  case  44 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece 74 

TS-611  body  (45°) 239 

TS-612body 219 

TS-61 3 Fluorite  body  (45°)  499 

TS-614  Fluorite  body  499 

TS-61 0 accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  79 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece  109 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 127 

Stay-on  case  40 


BUSHNELL 

Spacemaster  with  1 5-45x  zoom  . .259 


Alternative  venues  to  MORDEN 
and  AYLESBURY,  at  which  you 
can  try  and  buy  our  equipment  IN 
THE  FIELD  are  given  alongside. 
We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of 
equipment,  but  it  helps  us  to  help 
you  if  you  let  us  know  your 
Interests  before  each  field  day. 
REPAIRS  can  also  be  handed 
in/collected. 

★ 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm,  usually  ★ 


★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR  LOCAL 
NATURE  RESERVE  on  the 

B2145  into  Selsey,  West  Sussex, 
on  Sunday  30th  November  and 
28th  December. 


★ SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  on  the  /\25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat 
and  Ball  station  on  Sunday 
2nd  November,  7th  December 
and  4th  January. 


★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR 

about  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access 
from  the  B2042  or  B2027) 
near  Ide  Hill,  Kent.  Info, 
centre  north  of  the  reservoir) 
on  Sunday  16th  November, 
21st  December  and  18th 
January. 


★ SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off 
MS)  Village  Hall  (on  the  road 
into  the  W&WT).  Saturday  8th 
November. 


VIKING 

7x36  Wide  View  124 

OPTOLYTH 

8x40AlpinNG  NEW  385 

10x40AlpinNG  NEW  399 

10x50AlpinNG  NEW 430 

12x50  Alpin 320 

7 X 42  Alpin 295 

TBG80body  490 

TBS  80  body 490 

TBG  or  TBS  80  HD 710 

30x  (WW)  eye  piece  - 

with  scope  159 

DISCOVERY 

8x42or10x42RP,  GA  135 

OPTICRON 

8x32Dioptron  167 

8 X 42  Dioptron 169 

10  X 42  Dioptron 179 

10  X 50  Dioptron 199 

8x32(HRII)  197 

8x42(HRII)  199 

10x42(HRII)  209 

10x50(HRII)  229 

12V!  x50(HRII)  239 

7x42(HRII)  198 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 125 

Roof  prism  binos  (new): 

7 X 36  BGA 375 

8 X 42  BGA 395 

10x42  BGA 395 

10x50  BGA 399 

HR  66  scope 279 

HR  66  (45°) 319 

15x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 96 

28x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 119 

22x  W HR  eyepiece  57 

30x  W HR  eyepiece  59 

60x  HR  eyepiece  49 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 119 


HARD  DOMES  to  protect 
your  telescope  eyepiece. 
Hand  turned  from  solid  black 
nylon.  Suits  TS611/614 
TSN1/4,  Opticron  (HR, 

HR66,  Classic  IF), 
Spacemaster  etc.  State 
which.  A Kay  Optical 
exclusive £20 


TRIPODS,  BOOKS.etc 


SURREY  (H.O.) 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 
Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 

Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk 
Morden  Underground. 
Viewing  facilities  ^ 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  - 1st  left. 


BUCKS 

Sales  in  AYLESBURY  by 
appointment  only. 
Visitors  welcome  - please 
phone  first. 

Tel:  01296-24145 

Also,  Field  Operations  Centre. 


• Mail  Order  if  required 
(same  day  despatch) 

• Part  exchanges 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals 

• Interest-free 
short-term  credit 
E.&O.E. 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING 

After  35  years  of  servicing  all 
types  of  equipment  (including 
Zeiss  and  Leica),  we  can 
promise  you  a thorough  job. 
Post  or  bring  your  optical 
equipment  to  our  workshop  at 
MORDEN.  We  know  how 
important  a quick  turn-round 
is  to  you. 


★ THE  KENT  WILDLIFE 

TRUST,  Tyland  Barn,  Sandling, 
near  Maidstone,  Kent  on 

Sunday  14th  December 
(10,30-4.00). 


★ DINTON  PASTURES 
COUNTRY  PARK,  near 
Reading,  M4  (A329(M) 
Woodley  turn-off)  and  then 
A329  to  Winnersh  and 
Winnersh  Station  (B3030). 
Sunday  23rd  November. 

★ HANNINGFIELD 
RESERVOIR,  Essex  (off  A130 
North  of  Basildon,  near  the 
fishing  lodge)  on  Sunday  12th 
April. 


★ COLLEGE  LAKE  WILDLIFE 
CENTRE  on  the  B488  near 
Bulbourne,  Tring,  Herts  on 
Sat/Sun  15th-16th  November 
and  20th/21st  December. 


★ GIBRALTAR  POINT,  south 
of  Skegness  at  N.W.  corner  of 
the  Wash,  Lines  on  1 Sat/Sun 
13th/14th  December  and 
3rd/4th  January. 


★ BLITHFIELD  RESERVOIR, 

(S,  Staffs  Waterworks)  off 
B5013  on  Sunday  29th  March. 


★ THE  SUSSEX  WILDLIFE 
TRUST  at  Woods  Mill, 
Henfield,  W.  Sussex.  Sunday 
9th  November. 


★ WHISBY  NATURE  PARK. 

Off  Lincoln  By-Pass  (Moor 
Lane),  NW  of  Lincoln,  Lines. 

Sunday  1st  March. 
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Birding  Holidays  1998 

Manu.  Peru 


Eilat  Spring  Migration 

15-22  March  I 998  from  £499 

COTO  Donana  & Extremadura 

26  March-5  April  & 6- 1 6 May  1 998 
from  £665 
Hong  Kong 
6-18  April  1998  from  £1 


1 0 August-3 
September  1998 
from  c£2779 

ESTONIA  > 


9-17  May 

Romanian  Bi 


30  May-7  June  I 9^ 

Kamchatka.  Ku 
KQMANPER  ISLAl 
& Alaska  NEW 


22  May-  7 June  1998  frc 

Alaska 

13-22  June  1998  fror 

Malaysia  ft/<?R  b<?ri 

July  1 998  from  c£l 

Hungarian  Bird^ 

8- 1 5 August 

Canaries 

July/Ai^ 


£TBA 


Ipn^ASMANIA 

ffrom  c£2789 

AWATCHING  & 


129 


98  from  c£ 


998 


15  November 


BIRP  FESTIVAL 

^r  I 998  from  c£945 

^ Guest  house 

^kfrom  £899 


^£549 

PELAgig 


EARLY  BOOKING  BONUSI 
BOOK  BEFORE  BIST  DECEMBER 
1997  AMD  PAY  ONLY 
£50  DEPOSITI 


All  Year' 

MlPWAY. 

All  Year  Roi 

Antarctica. 

AND  South  GeorVwl 

27  November-20  DecembSr"t9^€^" 
from  c£5 199 

THE  §Ua-ANTARgTJg 
ISLANDS  OF  Australia  & 

NEW  ZEALANP 

1 6 January-3rd  Feb  1 999 
from  c£4449 
Polynesia  2 
March  1999  from  c£3l99 


Individual  Brochures  For  Each  Trip  are  available 


TELEPHONE 

0 117 

984  8040 

24HR  BROCHURE 

LINE 

0117  961  0874 

Y.V  m I# 


lATA 


lABTAI 


Tours  Available  Without  Interhational  Flights  For  Overseas  Residents 

. INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE  . BANK  ROAD  . BRISTOL  . 

BS15  2LX  . UK  . FAX  0117  961  0200  . http://www.wlldwln3s.c0.uk 


Our  own  Conservation  Area 
nakes  us  unique.  A pool  and 
mod/and  adjacent  to  the 
showroom  attract  numerous 
oirds,  enabling  our 
visitors  to  test 
aquipment  in  field 
conditions. 


The  experts  Professionals  recommend! 


LEADING 

SPECIALISTS  IN  HIGH 
QUALITY 

BINOCULARS 
nd  TELESCOPES 

Select  from  the  world's  finest  optical  instruments; 
ZEISS-LEICA-HABICHT-NIKON-OPTOLYTH-KOWA 
BAUSCH  & LOMB-BUSHNELL-PENTAX-QUESTAR 
BRESSER-MIRADOR-OPTICRON-DOCTER-SWIFT 

Wide  range  fujinon-fumoto-praktica-ross 
Top  quality  Tripods:  SLIK-MANFROTTO'CULLMANN 
We  carry  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
in  the  country,  plus  a wide  range  of  accessories.  We  also  stock 
Billingham  Equipment  Bags  and  a large  selection  of  BOOKS,  VIDEOS 
and  AUDIO  CASSETTES  by  leading  publishers.  Worldwide  coverage  ! 


Visit  our  BIRD  i 

IIpEN  Monday  to  Saturday  I 

9 am  until  5pm 


INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
available  on  sales  of  £600  plus 
(APR  0%)  subject  to  status 
UNHURRIED  TESTING  AND  VIEWING 
FACILITIES  allowing  time  to  choose  and 
discuss  options. 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 
for  easy  directions,  latest  prices 
and  mail  j C:a 
orders. 

FFOCUS  OPTICS  Church  Lane,  Corley,  Coventry  CV7  8BA 

TTel:01 676-540501  & 542476  Fax:01676-540930 


C*tx 


1.  Evening  excursion  from  Eilat  (March-Apri/)  for  Hume’s 
Tawny  Owl  - f 15. 

2.  Day  trip  to  the  Negev  for  desert  species  - Houbara  Bustard, 
Cream-coloured  Courser,  five  species  of  Sandgrouse;  Larks 
and  Wheatears  - £25  (10  March-IO  April),  £45  other  dates. 

3.  Two  days  to  the  Negev  for  above  species  and  Pallid  Harrier, 
Long-legged  Buzzard,  Lanner  Imperial  Eagle,  Saker, 
Sociable  Plover,  three  species  of  Vulture  - £100.  (jood 
standard  accommodation  and  Bedhouin  breakfast. 

4.  Three  or  five  day  trip  to  the  Arava  Valley,  Dead  Sea,  Bet 
She’an  Valley,  Hula  Valley,  Golan  Heights,  Mount  Hermon 
and/or  Mediterranean  Coast,  Dependent  on  season  and  trip 
length,  species  include  Marbled  Duck,  Spotted  and  Bonelli’s 
Eagle,  Sooty  Falcon,  Black  Francolin,  Armenian  and  Great 
Black-headed  Gulls,  Scops  and  Eagle  Owls,  Blue-cheeked 
Bee-eaters,  Oriental  Skylark,  Long-billed  and  Buff-bellied 
Pipits,  Citrine  Wagtail,  Distram’s  Grackle,  Fan-tailed  Raven 
and  Desert  Finch:  on  Mount  Hermon  - Olivetree  and 
Upcher’s  Warblers,  Sombre  Tit,  Rock  Nuthatch,  Rock  and 
Pale  Rock  Sparrows,  Syrian  Serin  and  Crimson-winged 
T’inch.  £189  per  person  for  three  days,  £300  per  person  for 
five  days  for  accommodation  and  breakfast. 

Prices  based  on  at  least  three  persons  using  own  car  and  include 

accommodation  in  Kibbutz  guest-house  (meals  and  petrol  extra). 

Write  to  Hadoram  Shirihai,  PO  Box  4168  Eilat,  Israel  - Tel/Fax 

00972-52-624063.  From  the  UK  telephone  "Sunbird”  01767 

682969  or  Fax  01767  692  481.  (DEOOl) 


BIRD  HOLIDAYS 


Be  a wise  owl. 

Let  us  do  the  hard  work  to  ensure 
you  have  a rewarding  and  enjoyable 
holiday. 

★ Meticulously  planned  itineraries 

★ Expert  leaders 

★ Leisurely  pace 

★ Small  groups 

★ 28  exciting  destinations 

★ 12  years  experience  in 
organising  bird  tours 


For  a free  copy  of  our  1998  brochure  write  to: 

Bird  Holidays,  Oxford  House,  Oxford  Road,  Cuiseley  LS20  9AA, 

or  phone  01943  882805 


iii 
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OCEAN  ADVENTURES 

Experience  the  unforgettable  birds,  wildlife  and  scenery  of 

Antarctica 
& The  Arctic 

We  have  a superb  selection  of  cruises  on  small  or 
medium-sized  vessels,  ranging  from  the  famous 
World  Discoverer  to  former  Russian  research  ships. 
Visit  Antarctica,  South  Georgia,  The  Falklands, 

The  Subantarctic  Islands  of  New  Zealand  & Australia, 
The  South  Atlantic  Islands,  The  Amazon,  The  South 
Pacific  Islands,  The  Kurils  & Kamchatka,  Arctic 
Siberia,  The  Aleutians  & The  Pribilofs,  Alaska, 

Arctic  Canada,  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen. 

Brochures  from  Ocean  Adventures,  Two  Jays,  Kemple  End,  Stonyhurst,  Lancashire 
BB7  9QY.  Tel:  01254-826116.  Fax:01254-826780.  E-mail:  ocean@birdquest.co.uk 


/VTOL 


4647 


Sunbirder  events  in  1998 

SOKOKE,  KENYA  from  £790 


8-15/23  February 

HONG  KONG  from  £1420 

29  March-8  April 

EILAT  from  £620 

15-22/29  March 

BEIDAIHE  from  £1120 

2-17/24  May 

OULU,  FINLAND  from  £850 

27  May-3  June 


Details  from  Sunbird  (BS),  PO  Box  76,  Sandy. 
^ Bedfordshire,  SG19  IDF. 

[/  A Tel  01767  682969.  Fax  01767  692481. 

(Please  specify  which  event  you  are  interested  in) 

* • Sunbifd  It  4 trading  name  o(  Condt'bury  Limited. 


(JiidIOhimis 


FLIGHTS 

WORLDWIDE 


Return  Fares  From 


USA 

£179 

Venezuela 

£390 

Israel 

£164 

India 

£292 

Gambia 

£179 

Kenya 

£337 

Morocco 

£168 

Australia 

£549 

Birdring  Holidays  ooo 

FOR  OUR  1998  BIRDING 
HOLIDAY  PROGRAMME 
TELEPHONE 

0117  0010874 


TEL  0117  984  8040 
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British  Birds 

Established  1907;  incorporating  ‘The  Zoologist',  established  1843 


Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great 
Britain  in  1996 

M.  J.  Rogers  and  the  Rarities  Committee 

with  comments  by  K.  D.  Shaw  and  G.  Walbridge 

A feature  of  the  year  was  the  invasion  of  Arctic  Redpolls  Carduelis 
homemanni  and  the  associated  mass  of  submitted  material.  Before 
circulations  began,  we  feared  the  worst:  a huge  volume  of 
contradictory  reports  with  differing  dates,  places  and  numbers  and 
probably  a wide  range  of  criteria  used  to  identify  the  species.  In 
the  event,  such  fears  were  mostly  unfounded.  Several  submissions  were  models 
of  clarity  and  co-operation;  we  should  like  to  thank  those  who  got  together  to  sort 
out  often-confusing  local  situations  and  presented  us  with  excellent  files.  Despite 
the  numbers,  we  did  not  resort  to  nodding  reports  through:  assessment  remained 
strict,  but  the  standard  of  description  and  observation  was  generally  high  (indeed, 
we  were  able  to  enjoy  some  of  the  best  submissions  ever).  Even  some  rejections 
were  ‘near  misses’,  usually  through  no  fault  of  the  observers.  Occasionally,  one  or 
two  suffered  from  inadequate  documentation  (‘Looked  just  like  bird  A’  not  being 
quite  good  enough  on  its  own).  Having  said  that,  we  feel  strongly  that  the  figures 
presented  in  this  report  are  rnirdmal  and  a good  many  less-obvious  individuals 
were  probably  passed  over  as  ‘Mealies’  C.  flammea  flammea,  often  when  people 
understandably  felt  more  inclined  to  study  the  most  distinctive  Arctics. 

The  general  standard  of  submissions  varies  greatly.  We  strongly  encourage 
individuality,  but  the  use  of  at  least  the  front  of  the  standard  record  form  helps. 
Some  individual  birds  of  relatively  ‘easy’  and  ‘common’  species  received  the  full 
treatment  and  occasionally  we  might  wish  that  the  description  would  finish  at 
about  page  10;  while,  in  contrast,  there  were  a few  first-class  rarities  either  not 
recorded  at  all  by  the  finders  or  given  little  chance  of  acceptance  by  the 
submission  of  no  more  than  a poorly  annotated  sketch  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope.  It  grieves  us,  particularly,  to  receive  a report  of  a really  ‘good  bird’  that 
is  clearly  unacceptable  on  the  skimpy  details  provided,  or  to  hear  of  something 
rare  and  special  that  never  sees  the  light  of  day  as  a submitted  report.  Thanks  are 
due  to  several  people  who  stepped  in  to  save  the  day  by  providing  documentation. 

There  are,  however,  more  observers  than  ever  who  are  both  extremely  expert 
and  skilful  in  the  field  and  willing  to  carry  out  much  detailed  research;  also. 
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increasing  numbers  who  provide  effective  and  often  beautiful  field-sketches  and 
more-finished  drawings.  The  age  of  the  field  notebook  is  not  yet  entirely  dead, 
despite  the  rise  of  the  inexpensive  photographic  print.  Some  matching  episodes 
resemble  a car-boot  sale  and  many  observers  can  buy  a photograph  of  a particular 
rarity  on  their  way  to  see  it;  little  wonder,  perhaps,  that  field  notes  and  drawings 
seem  to  some  people  to  be  superfluous.  But  of  course  we  are  equally  pleased  to 
receive  prints,  and  we  are  delighted  to  acknowledge  those  photographers  who  so 
expertly  achieve  amazing  results  and  send  them  to  us  for  assessment  (in  which 
they  are  frequently  invaluable)  or  for  publication,  especially  Dr  Iain  Leach,  Alan 
Tate  and  Rob  Wilson  for  regular  submissions  and  David  Nye  and  George 
Reszeter  for  special  assistance  with  Arctic  Redpolls. 

We  continue  to  co-operate  (it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  it)  with  the 
complementary^  British  Ornithologists’  Union  Records  Committee,  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  List.  Co-operation  from  county  and  regional  bird 
recorders  and  their  identification/editorial  committees  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  is  excellent:  we  cannot  thank  them  enough.  Yet  there  is  still  a feeling  of 
duplication,  even  competition  at  times,  where  some  magazines  and  individuals  are 
concerned.  Why  are  there  so  many  listings  titled  ‘British  bird  report’  and  ‘Report 
on  rare  birds’?  What  happens  when  a record  is  accepted  by  one,  rejected  by 
another,  overlooked  by  a third?  Only  by  sticking  with  the  system  can  a rational, 
acceptable  result  be  achieved.  Our  long-standing  role,  with  each  and  every  record 
assessed  by  at  least  five  and  usually  ten  Committee  members,  and  submitted  via 
the  official  county  recorder,  whose  input  is  also  important,  continues  to  give  the 
most  universally  supported  and  the  only  independently  refereed  list  of  accepted 
rare  birds.  We  are  delighted  to  see  the  wholehearted  endorsement  of  it  by  almost 
every’  county'  or  regional  annual  report  or  avifauna  published  in  the  UK. 
Obviously,  we  applaud  the  rapid  publication  of  rare-bird  news  (and  pictures) 
‘subject  to  confirmation’  and  have  no  argument  at  all  with  that.  We  hope, 
nevertheless,  that  we  can  all  work  together  towards  an  eventual  single, 
unambiguous  result  that  does  not  leave  posterity  floundering. 

A problem  arose  with  recording  areas  after  further  revisions  to  political 
boundaries,  mainly  within  Wales  and  Scotland.  Records  for  earlier  years  are  now 
given  in  the  new,  post- 1996  identities  (with  the  1974-96  name  also  shown  when 
it  seems  necessary  to  do  so  to  avoid  confusion). 

We  regret  that,  for  the  second  successive  year,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us 
to  include  all  Irish  records  for  the  current  year.  We  have,  however,  been  supplied 
by  the  Northern  Ireland  Birdwatchers’  Association  with  details  of  all  1996 
rare-bird  records  for  Northern  Ireland,  which  were  assessed  by  the  Irish  Rare 
Birds  Committee.  In  consequence,  the  figures  compiled  by  Peter  Fraser  and  John 
Ryan  in  each  species-heading  in  the  ‘Systematic  list’  refer  to  Britain  & Ireland  for 
the  pre-1958  and  1958-95  totals,  but  to  the  United  Kingdom  (Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland)  only  (i.e.  excluding  the  Republic  of  Ireland)  for  1996. 

Some  reports  of  claimed  South  Polar  Skuas  Catharacta  rnacconnicki  still  puzzle 
us,  but  we  have  at  least  rejected  several  that  seem  unlikely  ever  to  gain  acceptance 
(see  Appendix  2)  given  poor  views,  lack  of  critical  detail  or,  in  some  cases, 
incorrect  characters  for  the  species.  Three  records  (Cornwall  1982,  Norfolk  1986 
and  Sea  area  Sole  1993)  remain  under  consideration  and,  wiflt  recent  publications 
on  skuas,  should  now  be  dealt  with  quickly. 
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Some  22  accepted  records  of  Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei  await 
BOURC  deliberations  on  admission  to  the  British  List.  Two  records  of 
Canvasback  H3^t/23;a  valisineria  (Kent  1996  and  Norfolk  1997)  have  been  accepted 
by  the  BBRC,  but  await  verdicts  on  categorisation  by  the  BOURC. 

There  are  some  36  records  for  1996  still  being  considered  and  12  from  earlier 
years  (see  Appendix  4,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  complete).  Only  two  1996 
reports  were  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  this  Report,  which  is  good  news, 
but  we  do  know  of  up  to  30  others  still  to  be  submitted;  as  usual,  we  ask  observers 
who  saw  rarities  not  included  here  to  submit  details  to  fill  the  gaps. 

Many  people  helped  us  during  the  year.  In  particular,  we  should  like  to  thank 
Peter  Lansdown,  who  devoted  many  hours  to  cross-checking  the  facts  in  this 
Report  and  thereby  helped  us  to  avoid  making  several  misstatements;  Bruce 
Mactavish,  regarding  ‘Kumlien’s  Gulls’  Lmtus  glaucoides  kurnlieni;  and  Keith 
Naylor,  for  assistance  with  Irish  records  from  earlier  years. 

Finally,  we  continue  to  be  exceedingly  grateful  to  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd  for  the 
sponsorship,  now  in  its  fifteenth  year,  which  ensures  the  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee  for  the  benefit  of  the  birdwatching  community  and  posterity. 
R.  A.  Hume 

Highlights  of  1996 

The  year’s  most  notable  event  was  the  continuation  of  the  irruption  of  Arctic 
RedpoUs  Carduelis  homemanni,  with  236  in  the  year,  following  the  186  in  1995 
(the  155  published  last  year  and  a further  31  in  this  year’s  Report). 

With  ‘only’  1 9 Nearctic  passerines,  it  was  not  a classic  American  aummn,  but 
what  it  lacked  in  numbers  it  made  up  for  in  class:  no  fewer  tlian  four 
Black-and-white  Warblers  Mniotilta  varia  (only  1 1 previously),  for  instance. 

From  the  other  direction,  there  were  enough  Siberian  vagrants  to  keep  most 
people  happy  (e.g.  four  Pechora  Pipits  Anthus  gustavi  and  two  Pallas’s 
Grasshopper  Warblers  Locustella  certhiola)  without  there  being  any  outstanding 
star  bird.  Not  long  ago,  however,  the  idea  of  there  being  five  Paddyfield  Warblers 
Acrocephalus  agricola,  seven  Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers  A.  dumetorum  and  six  Booted 
Warblers  Hippolais  caligata  in  one  year  would  have  been  regarded  as 
preposterous. 

Seven  new  Lesser  Scaups  Aythya  affinis  (only  1 1 previously)  was  a noteworthy 
influx,  and  both  of  the  year’s  additions  to  the  British  & Irish  List  were  Nearctic 
in  origin  (this  Report  includes  five  ‘firsts’,  but  three  are  from  previous  years): 

1st  Redhead  Aythya  americana 

1st  Cedar  Waxwing  Bombycilla  cedrorum  (excluding  one  in  Category  D) 

1st  Eastern  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  orientalis  (1995) 

1st  Bay-breasted  Warbler  Dendroica  castanea  (1995) 

1st  Black-faced  Bunting  Embenza  spodocephala  (1994) 

2nd  Double-crested  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  auritus  (Ireland  1995) 

2nd  American  Coot  Fulica  americana  (first  for  Britain) 

2nd  Great  Knot  Calidris  tenuirostris 

2nd  Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  of  eastern  race  plumbeitarsus 
2nd  Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea  (excluding  two  in  Category  D) 

3rd  Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthus  godlezvskii  (1993) 

3rd  Veery  Catharus  fuscescens  (1995) 
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4th  Crag  Martin  Ptyonoprogne  mpestris  (1995) 

4th  Cliff  Swallow  Hinindo  pynrhonota  (Ireland  1995) 
4th  Yellow  Warbler  Dendroica  petechia  (Ireland  1995) 
5th  Caspian  Plover  Charadrius  asiaticus 
5 th  Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra 
5th  Riippell’s  Warbler  Sylvia  meppelli  (1995) 

5th  Yellow  Warbler  (Ireland  1995) 

5th  Common  Yellowthroat  Geothlypis  trichas 
6th  Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bengalensis 
6th  Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  nibescens 
6th  Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis 
7th  Blyth’s  Pipit 

7th  Northern  Waterthrush  Seiiims  noveboracensis 
JTRS 


Systematic  list  of  accepted  records 

The  principles  and  procedures  followed  in  considering  records  were  explained  in 
the  1958  Report  (Brit.  Birds  53:  155-158).  The  systematic  list  is  set  out  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  1995  Report  (89:  481-531).  The  following  points  show  the 
basis  on  which  the  list  has  been  compiled: 


1.  'Ihe  details  included  for  each  record  are 
(1)  county;  (2)  localiw;  (3)  number  of 
birds  if  more  than  one,  and  age  and  sex  if 
known  (in  the  case  of  spring  and  summer 
records,  howe\  er,  the  age  is  normally  given 
only  where  the  bird  concerned  was  not  in 
adult  plumage);  (4)  if  photographed,  tape- 
recorded  or  video-recorded  (and  this 
evidence  seen  or  heard  by  the  Committee); 
(5)  if  trapped  or  found  dead  and  where 
specimen  is  stored,  if  known;  (b)  date(s); 
and  (7)  obser\'er(sj,  normally  up  to  three 
in  number,  in  alphabetical  order. 

2.  In  general,  this  Report  is  confined  to 

records  which  are  regarded  as  certain,  and 
‘probables’  are  not  included.  In  tlie  case  of 
the  very  similar  American  Pliwialis 
dominka  and  Pacific  Golden  Plovers  P. 
fiilva  and  Long-billed  Linmodromus 

scolopacens  and  Short-billed  Dowitchers  L. 
gri<;etis,  however,  we  are  continuing  to 
publish  indeterminate  records,  and  this 
also  applies  to  those  of  pratincoles 

Glareola,  albatrosses  Diomedea  and 
frigatebirds  h'regata. 

3.  The  sequence  of  species,  English  names 

and  specific  nomenclature  follow  The 

‘British  Birds’  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western 
Pa/earetie  (1997). 

4.  4'he  three  numbers  in  parentheses  after 
each  species’  name  refer  respectively  to  the 


total  number  of  individuals  recorded  in 
Britain  & Ireland  (excluding  tliose  ‘At  sea’) 
(i)  to  tire  end  of  1957,  (ii)  for  die  period 
since  the  formation  of  the  Rarities 
Committee  in  1958,  but  excluding  (iii) 
diose  listed  here  for  the  current  year.  'Phe 
decision  as  to  how'  many  individuals  were 
involved  is  often  difficult  and  rather 
arbitrary,  but  the  consensus  of  members  is 
indicated  by  ‘possibly  the  same’  (counted 
as  different  in  the  totals),  ‘probably  the 
same’  (counted  as  die  same  in  the  totals), 
or  ‘the  same’  when  the  evidence  is  certain 
or  overwhelming.  An  idendcal  approach  is 
applied  to  records  of  a particular  species 
recurring  at  the  same  locality  after  a lapse 
of  fime,  including  those  which  occur 
annually  at  die  same  or  a nearby  site.  In 
considering  claims  of  more  than  one 
individual  at  die  same  or  adjacent  localities, 
the  Committee  usually  requires  firm 
evidence  before  more  than  one  is  counted 
in  die  totals.  A detailed  breakdown  of  die 
figures  for  previous  years  is  held  by  the 
Honoran,'  Secretary’. 

5.  Irish  recoi’ds,  assessed  and  accepted  by  the 
Irish  Rare  Birds  Committee,  ai’e  included 
separately,  following  the  subheading 
IRi:i.ANIl. 

6.  The  breeding  and  wintering  ranges  arc 
given  in  parenlheses  at  the  beginning  of 
each  species  comment. 
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White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adarnsii  (18,  155,  15) 

ClevelandAforkshire,  North  Staitlies,  adult,  14tl-i  February  (M.  A.  Blick). 

Kent  Dungeness,  first-summer,  1st  May  (W.  Amidge,  S.  P.  Clancy,  D.  Walker  el  ai). 
Lincolnshire  1 attershall  Bridge,  adult,  29tli  February  to  2nd  March  when  moribund,  photo., 
specimen  now  at  British  Museum,  Tring  (A.  Ball,  G.  P.  Cadey,  K.  E.  Durose  el  ai). 

Norfolk  Winterton,  adult,  recendy  dead,  11th  April  (S.  A.  Wright).  Salthouse  and  Cley, 
second-winter,  7di-8th  October  (T.  Dean  el  al). 

Northeast  Scotland  Peterhead  Bay,  adult,  24th-30th  March  (K.  Gillon  et  ai). 
Northumberland  Blyth  Estuary,  adult,  20th  March  to  8th  April,  photo.  (T.  R.  Cleeves  ei  al). 
Newbiggin  by  the  Sea,  adult,  12th  May  (A.  Priest,  J.  G.  Steele). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  first-winter  to  second-summer,  21st  April  (P.  J.  Donnelly).  Stronsay, 
first-summer,  26th  May  (J.  F.  & Mrs  S.  M.  HoUoway).  Bay  of  Ireland,  Stenness,  first-summer, 
1st  June  (E.  R.  Meek). 

Outer  Hebrides  Sound  of  Harris,  Berneray,  adult,  10th  February  (P.  R.  Boyer).  Tiumpan 
Head,  Lewis,  adult,  6th-7th  May  (P.  K.  Batchelor,  D.  R.  Watson,  R.  D.  Wemyss). 

Shetland  Mousa  Sound,  adult,  5th-6di  May  (I.  Dillon,  D.  Houghton). 

Yorkshire,  East  Flamborough  Head,  13di  November  (die  late  D.  Beaumont,  P.  A.  Lassey, 
P.  J.  Willoughby  et  al). 

Yorkshire,  North  See  ClevelandA'orkshire,  North  above. 

1995  Yorkshire,  East  Flamborough  Head,  then  Humberside,  3rd  November  (the  late  D. 
Beaumont,  P.  A.  Lassey). 

(Arctic  Russia  eastwards  to  Arctic  Canada)  A very  good  year,  with  a wide 
spread  of  records  including  further  evidence  of  spring  migration  up  the  western 
side  of  Britain  & Ireland  (Brit.  Birds  90:  115,  292-293).  This  year  is  further 
testament  to  the  fact  that  the  species  is  usually  reported  by  experienced  observers, 
and  there  were  some  excellent  ‘fly-by’  descriptions. 

Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps  (0,  18,  2) 

Cornwall  Loe  Pool,  19th  November  to  at  least  lOdi  December,  dead  14th,  photo.  (A.  R.  Pay 
et  al).  Hayle,  31st  December  to  at  least  April  1997,  photo.  Q.  F.  Ryan,  L.  P.  Williams  ei  al). 
IRELAND 

1995  Wexford  North  Slob,  2nd  Januaiy-  (Msh  Birds  5:  447). 

(North  and  South  America)  Two  more  records  in  the  far  Southwest  for  this 
most  unlikely  vagrant  in  terms  of  life  style.  European  records  are  extremely  rare 
away  from  our  shores:  singles  in  France  in  October  1985  and  January-February 
1995  and  one  in  Iceland  in  October  1976. 

Black-browed  Albatross  Diomedea  melanophris  (2,  26,  0) 

IRHI^ND 

1995  Cork  Cape  Clear  Island,  adult,  2nd  May  (Irish  Birds  5:  449). 

(Southern  oceans) 

Madeira/Soft-plumaged/Cape  Verde  Petrel  Pterodrorna  madeiraJ mollis! feae 
(0,  14,  3) 

Northumberland  Newbiggin,  13di  September  (J.  G.  Steele).  Fame  Islands,  20tli  September 
fM.  S.  I'homas). 

Pembrokeshire  Stmmble  Head,  4tli  October  (S.  Beny,  K.  J.  S.  Devonald,  J.  W.  Donovan  et  al). 
At  sea  Sea  area  Fair  Isle,  60°57'N  03°05'W,  25tli  June  (R.  W.  White). 

1993  Northumberland  Fame  Islands,  5tli  September  (W.  Makin,  J.  Riley);  same,  Hauxley,  5tli 
September  (A.  J.  Booth,  M.  J.  Sharp). 

1995  Lancashire  Formby  Point,  then  Merseyside,  8tli  September  (Dr  B.  McCarthy). 

IRELAND 

1995  Clare  Bridges  of  Ross,  25th  August  (In'sh  Birds  5:  449). 

1995  Cork  Cape  Clear  Island,  one  at  12.10  hours  and  the  same  or  anotlier  at  19.45  hours,  27tli 
July  (Msh  Birds  5:  449). 
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1995  Kerry’  Brandon  Point,  26th  August  {Irish  Birds  5:  449). 

(Pacific,  central  and  southern  Atlantic  and  southern  Indian  Oceans) 
Northumberland  is  building  up  an  incredible  record  for  these  exciting  seabirds, 
but  is  it  coincidence  or  are  one  or  two  ‘recognising’  previously  visited  waters?  If 
this  was  the  case,  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  a rare  seabird  has  chosen  this 
part  of  the  World. 


Little  Shearwater  Piiffinus  assimilis  (5,  92,  0) 

1RHI.ANO 

1971  Cork  Cape  Clear  Island,  27th  August  {Irish  Bird  Rep.  19:  25). 

1978  Kerry  Brandon  Point,  uvo,  30th  September  {Irish  Birds  1:  416). 

1995  Clare  Bridges  of  Ross,  25di  August  {Irish  Birds  5:  450). 

(Atlantic  south  from  Madeira  and  Caribbean,  southern  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans) 


Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus  (4,  18,  0) 

At  sea  Sea  area  Sole,  49^07'N  07°04'W,  about  64  km  SW  of  Bishop  Rock,  Scilly,  two,  lltli 
August  (Al.  J.  Gibson,  J.  F.  Ryan,  V.  A.  Stratton  el  al.). 

IRHIAND 

1988  At  sea  32  km  to  64  km  W of  Burtonport,  Donegal,  five,  6tlr  August  {Irish  Birds  4:  83). 
1995  Clare  Bridges  of  Ross,  25th  August  {Irish  Birds  5:  450). 

1995  Cork  Cape  Clear  Island,  18th  July;  20tli  July.  Inshore,  3 knr  south  of  Cape  Clear,  12th 
August.  {Irish  Birds  5:  450.) 

1995  At  sea  70  km  WSW  of  Clogher  Head,  Co.  Kerry',  20th  August  {Irish  Birds  5:  450). 

(Southern  oceans)  Typical  record  from  experienced  seawatchers  who  have  ‘got 
their  eye  in’  for  this  species.  Records  are,  of  course,  concentrated  in  the 
Southwest.  It  is  perhaps  a little  surprising  that  this  species  has  not  emerged  from 
ferr>'-crossing  journeys  and  seawatching  headlands  farther  north  on  our  western 
seaboard.  It  is  not  so  long  ago,  however,  that — prior  to  regular  pelagic  trips  which 
started  in  1985 — it  was  perceived  as  an  extremely  rare  vagrant. 


Double-crested  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  auritus  (0,  2,  0) 

iRi;ij\Nn 

Galway  Nimmo’s  Pier,  first-winter,  from  1995  to  6th  January,  see  below  {Irish  Birds  5:  436-439, 
450). 

1995  Galway  Nimmo’s  Pier,  first-winter,  18th  November  into  1996,  see  above  {Irish  Birds  5: 
436-439,  450). 

(North  America)  The  only  previous  record  in  Britain  & Ireland  was  in 
Cleveland  in  January- April  1989  {Brit.  Birds  89:  162-170). 


Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus  (150,  187,  3) 

Hampshire  Ideet  Pond,  S,  11  lit- 19th  August,  photo.  (G.  C.  Stephenson  cl  al.). 

Norfolk  Ileacham,  $,  26th  April  to  18th  May,  photo.  (Dr  1.  Burrows  el  al.). 

Surrey  F’urnace  Pond,  Epsom,  6,  30th  May  to  1st  June,  photo.  (A.  Greensmith  ei  al.). 

1981  Cambridgeshire  Over,  9,  freshly  dead,  8th  June  {Bril.  Birds  76:  479),  was  7th  lune  (per 
R.  J.  Allison). 

1995  Greater  London  Hampstead  Heath,  9,  19th  June  {Bril.  Birds  89:  487),  was  18th  June 
(per  M.  A.  Hardwick). 

IRHI.AND 

1994  Wexford  Great  Saltee,  30th  April  {Irish  Birds  5:  329). 

(West  Eurasia,  Africa  and  Australia;  winters  Africa  and  Soutliern  Asia)  May  is 
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the  peak  month,  with  about  45%  of  records  since  1958.  Autumn  records  are 
much  rarer;  indeed,  only  about  8%  of  records  have  been  in  August. 

Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  (165,  362,  13) 

Cleveland  Locke  Park,  Redcar,  juvenile,  25th  September  (B.  Beck,  E.  G.  Clark,].  B.  Dunnett  et  al). 
Kent  Dungeness,  tw'o  adults,  28th  April  to  9th  August  (S.  Busuttil  et  al). 

Lancashire  Great  Harwood,  adult,  23rd  April  Q.  Metcalfe). 

Norfolk  Thetford,  adult,  18th  June  (A.  M.  Wilson). 

Scilly  St  Maty’s,  adult,  21st-22nd  April  (N.  J.  Lever,  P.  Sanders,  B.  Thomas). 

Suflfolk  Landguard,  sub-adult,  12th  August  Q.  Askins). 

Sussex,  East  Rye,  first-summer,  lst-19th  May  (D.  J.  Funnell,  P.  M.  Troake  et  al).  Cuckmere 
Haven,  adult,  9th-25th  May  (J.  C.  Holt,  T.  J.  Wilson  et  al).  Hastings,  first-summer,  26th  June 
to  3rd  July  (R.  G.  Hams,  A.  P.  & Mrs  W.  Phillips  et  al). 

Wight,  Isle  of  Bembridge,  second-winter,  29th  November  to  1997  (Mrs  M.  Burrows,  J.  M. 
Cheverton  et  al). 

Yorkshire,  East  East  Park,  Hull,  first-year,  27th  March,  photo.  (B.  Richards  et  al).  Spurn, 
juvenile,  14th- 16th  October  (A.  Blackburn,  M.  Chadwick,  R.  Pyefinch  et  al). 

1987  Greater  Manchester  Rhodes  Lodges,  juvenile,  24th  July  (P.  Hill,  P.  Spencer). 

1995  Gloucestershire  Dowdeswell  Reservoir,  juvenile,  23rd  November  to  9th  December  {Brit. 
Birds  89;  487),  to  7th  only. 

1995  Yorkshire,  West  Ilkley,  second-year,  25th  to  at  least  27th  October,  probably  since  Nth 
(S.  Hepton,  S.  M.  Mulkeen  et  al). 

IRELAND 

1993  Cork  Ballymacoda,  first-year,  2nd  June  {Irish  Birds  5:  450). 

1994  Wicklow  Kilcoole,  juvenile,  13th-l 6th  June  {Irish  Birds  5:  329). 

(South  Eurasia,  Africa  and  the  Americas;  European  population  winters  Africa) 
The  long-staying  duo  in  Kent  was  without  precedent  during  this  part  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  (95,  40,  2) 

Dorset  Hengistbury  Head,  19th  June  (E.  D.  Lloyd). 

Hampshire  'fitchfield  Haven,  27th  August  (M.  E.  Clark,  P.  C.  & Mrs  S.  Marston  et  al). 
IRl-IAND 

1988  Wexford  Fertycarrig  Heritage  Park,  19th  April  to  6th  A4ay  {Irish  Birds  4:  84;  5:  450). 

(Southern  Europe,  Southwest  Asia  and  Africa;  winters  Africa)  The  Dorset 

record  is  typical.  This  species  has  a southwesterly  bias  and  reaches  a peak 
between  mid  May  and  the  third  week  in  June.  August  records,  by  contrast,  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  there  have  been  only  four  before:  Gloucestershire  in  1867, 
Nottinghamshire  in  1871,  Lancashire  in  1930  and  Oxfordshire  in  1975. 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  (2,  80,  3) 

Derbyshire  Swarkestone,  19th-21st  December  (R.  W.  Key,  M.  P.  Radford  et  al)-,  same  as 
Yorkshire,  South. 

Dorset  Poole  Harbour  area,  26th  August  to  31st  December  (S.  J.  Morrison,  N.  Symes  et  al). 
Wight,  Isle  of  Bembridge  and  Brading  Marshes,  14th-27tli  May  (D.  T.  Biggs,].  M.  Cheverton, 
J.  W.  Wilmot  et  al). 

Yorkshire,  South  Thorne  area,  Nth  October  to  29th  November,  22nd  December,  photo. 
(L.  J.  Degnan,  P.  K.  Greaves,  D.  Page  et  al)-,  also  in  Derbyshire. 

iri-:land 

1995  Wexford  North  Slob,  21st-22nd  November  {Msh  Birds  5:  450). 

(Almost  cosmopolitan  in  tropics;  nearest  breeding  in  north  of  France)  The  first 
for  Dorset  since  1958,  apart  from  one  on  the  Devon-Dorset  border  in  1985. 
Yorkshire,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a good  reputation,  with  eight  records,  making 
it  joint  top  county  with  Norfolk. 
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Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  (23,  15011,  — ) 

IREIAND 

1965  Galway  Near  Ballyconneely,  15th- 16th  May  (/m/t  Bird  Rep.  16:  17). 

1990  Antrim  Lough  Lame,  1st  September  {Irish  Birds  4:  577). 

(South  Eurasia,  Africa  and  Australia)  This  species  was  no  longer  considered 
by  the  Committee  after  1990,  but,  to  be  consistent,  Irish  as  well  as  British  records 
for  the  earlier  period  are  updated. 

Great  White  Egret  Egretta  alba  (10,  73,  6) 

Carmarthenshire  Penclacwydd,  30th  September  (Dr  M.  Holding,  A.  Twigger). 

Cornwall  Argal  Reser\'oir,  22nd  October  (Mr  & Mrs  H.  K.  Butcher). 

Hampshire  Damerham,  6th  Januaiy  (A.  J.  & G.  C.  Tompsett);  presumed  same,  l-'arlington 
Marsh,  7th  April  (R.  W.  Huxford  et  al.)-,  also  in  Sussex,  East  & West.  Romsey,  at  least  31st 
December  (J.  Lewis). 

Somerset  Catcott  Lows,  two,  2nd  June  (C.  F.  S.  Avent,  J.  A.  Hazell). 

Sussex,  East  Withyham,  12th  January  (N.  A.  Driver,  R.  Hamian);  same.  Horse  Eye  Level,  30tli 
Januarv,  17th  Febmarv  to  17th  March  (R.  K.  Haggar  et  al.)-,  also  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex, 
West. 

Sussex,  West  Pagham  Harbour,  27tli  March  to  3rd  April  (T.  J.  Edwards  et  al.)-,  same  as 
Hampshire  and  Sussex,  East. 

1994  Yorkshire,  South  Wath  Ings,  26th  May  (D.  M.  Waddington  et  al.)-,  same  as  Angler’s 
Countiy  Park,  26th  (Brit.  Birds  88:  500). 

1995  Gwent  Peterstone  V(’entlooge,  28th  June  (T.  Walsh). 

1995  Shropshire  Near  Ellesmere,  25th  July,  photo.  (M.  J.  Webb  et  al.). 

(Almost  cosmopolitan,  extremely  local  in  Europe)  The  Somerset  duo  is  the 
first  proven  multiple  record,  and  it  had  a Little  Egret  E.  garzetta  for  company. 

Black  Stork  Cicotiia  nigra  (26,  108,  2) 

Cleveland  Coatham  Marsh,  18th  April  (J.  Crussell);  same,  Hartlepool,  19tlt  April  (A. 
Cruickshanks). 

Suffolk  Ipswich,  26th  August  (G.  & Mrs  E.  Mortimer). 

1995  Yorkshire,  North  Near  Bolton  Abbey,  26th  April  (S.  & Mrs  J.  Radcliffe). 

(Eurasia  and  Southern  Africa;  winters  Africa)  A poor  showing  compared  with 
some  recent  years. 

Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  (many,  66,  2) 

Pembrokeshire  Marloes,  16th  June  (K.  J.  S.  Devonald);  presumed  same  as  Scilly. 

Scilly  Tresco,  first-year,  intermittently,  16tli  May  to  12th  June,  photo.  (R.  J.  Hathway  et  al.)-, 
same,  St  Mary’s,  intermittently,  16th-24th  May  ( P.  S.  Bird  per  W.  H.  Wagstaff). 

Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  23rd  May  (J.  Cudwortli,  D.  R.  Middleton,  M.  F.  & M.  G.  Stoyle  et  al.). 
1995  Sussex,  East  Rye,  24tli-27tli  October  (Dr  B.  J.  Yates  et  al.). 

IRi;iWND 

1995  Wexford  North  Slob,  two,  18th-31st  October,  one  staying  into  1996  {Irish  Birds  5:  451). 

(Almost  cosmopolitan,  nearest  breeding  colonies  in  Balkans  and  irregularly 
Camargue,  France)  This  species  is  going  to  be  ‘picked  up’  the  minute  it  hits  our 
shores,  so  overlap  of  records  is  always  a likelihood.  The  individual  in  Scilly  could 
well  have  been  the  same  as  one  reported  in  Co.  Wexford  earlier  in  the  year. 

Tundra  Swan  Cygnus  columbianus 
C.  c.  columbianus  (0,  8,  0) 

IKia.ANl') 

1986  Wexford  South  Slob,  adult,  3rd  to  late  March  1985  and  31st  December  1985  into  1986 
{Irish  Birds  3:  296;  Brit.  Birds  79:  5.32)  stayed  until  al  least  15th  Eehruan-  1986  {Irish  Birds  5:  451). 
(North  America) 
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Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser  erythropus  (47,  84,  3) 

Dumfries  & Galloway  Glencaple,  adult,  2nd-3rd  January  (D.  Patterson,  P.  Williams  ei  ai). 
Gloucestershire  Slimbridge,  adult,  5tli  January  to  22nd  March  (L.  P.  Alder  et  ai). 
Yorkshire,  East  Pulfin  Bog,  Brandesburton  and  Tophill  Low  area,  adult,  28th  January  to  12th 
April,  photo.  (D.  G.  Hobson  et  ai). 

(Northeast  Europe  and  Siberia;  winters  Southeast  Europe  and  Southwest  Asia) 
The  credentials  of  the  Dumfries  & Galloway  and  Gloucestershire  birds  are 
probably  good,  but  the  Yorkshire  one  is  perhaps  a little  more  doubtful. 

Brent  Goose  Branta  bemicla 
B.  b.  nigricans  (1,  69,  4) 

Essex  South  Woodham  Ferrers,  adult,  14tli  January,',  see  1995  Essex  below;  presumed  same. 
North  Woodham  Ferrers,  adult,  8th  December  to  1997  (A.  W.  Shearring  et  ai). 

Kent  Gillingham,  adult,  since  1995  to  at  least  Ttlr  January'  {Brit.  Birds  89:  490). 

Lancashire  Pilling  Lane  Ends,  adult,  17th  December  to  11th  January'  1997  (C.  G.  Bam  et  ai). 
Lincolnshire  Holbeach  Marsh,  adult,  lOtla  November  (A.  H.  J.  Harrop). 

Norfolk  Saltlaouse  and  area,  adult,  23rd  November  to  1997  (I.  G.  & Mrs  E.  Johnson  et  ai). 
Suffolk  Aldeburgh,  adult,  3rd-llth  February'  (E.  Marsh,  M.  C.  Marsh,  S.  H.  Piotrowski  et  aL); 
same,  Falkenham,  25th  (M.  C.  Marsh). 

1986  Sussex,  West  Pagham  Harbour,  adult,  26th  January  to  27th  February  (Brit.  Birds  80;  525), 
to  8th  March  (R.  D.  M.  Edgar).  Chichester  Harbour  and  Thomey  Island,  2nd  November  to  at 
least  8th  March  1987  {Brit.  Birds  80:  525),  first  noted  23rd  October  (R.  D.  M.  Edgar). 

1995  Essex  South  Woodham  Eerrers,  adult,  26th-27th  December,  14th  January'  1996  (D.  Low, 
A.  W.  Shearring  et  aL). 

1995  Kent  Sittingbourne,  adult,  15th  January  to  at  least  25th  February'  {Brit.  Birds  89:  490),  first 
noted  1201  January  (per  D.  W.  Taylor). 

IRELAND 

Down  Killough  Harbour,  adult,  20th  April;  presumed  same  as  April  1995,  see  below. 

1995  Down  KiUough  Harbour,  adult,  8th  April  {Irish  Birds  5:  453). 

1995  Dublin  Rogerstown,  adult,  lltlr  February'.  Poolbeg,  adult,  18th  February'  to  10th  March, 
same  as  1st  April  1994  {Irish  Birds  5:  330).  {Irish  Birds  5:  453.) 

1995  Londonderry  Ballykelly,  Lough  Foyle,  adult,  8tli  September;  same,  Faughenvale,  Lough 
Foyle,  18th  December;  presumed  remrning  individual  from  October  1980  {Irish  Birds  5:  453). 

(Arctic  North  America  and  East  Siberia;  winters  USA  and  East  Asia)  With  a 
few  rejections  this  year,  it  is  perhaps  worth  stating  that,  on  circulations  of  this  race, 
comments  were  made  on  the  lack  of  care  being  taken  to  prove  identification  to 
the  exclusion  of  possible  intermediates. 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis  (15,  32,  1) 

Essex  Holland  Haven,  adult,  21st  February  (E.  & J.  Huxley);  possibly  returning  individual 
recorded  in  Essex,  Kent,  1993-94,  Kent,  1995  {Brit.  Birds  89:  490). 

1994  Perth  & Kinross  Vane  Farm,  then  Tayside,  adult,  28th  September  Q.  Burrow,  D.  J. 
Fairlamb,  A.  W.  Lauder  et  al.). 

(West  Siberia;  winters  Southeast  Europe)  An  adult  in  Cheshire  in  November 
was  almost  certainly  an  escape.  Others  were  ‘at  large’  in  Devon/Hampshire  and 
in  and  around  Avon. 

American  Wigeon americana  (22,  284,  17) 

Angus  & Dundee  Montrose  Basin,  formerly  Tayside,  d,  since  5tli  November  1995  {Brit.  Birds 
89:  492),  to  21st  Februaiy. 

Caernarfonshire  Conwy  Estuary,  d,  since  6th  November  1995  to  15th  March  {Brit.  Birds  89: 
491);  returned  7th  October  to  1997. 

Cambridgeshire  Nene  Washes,  d,  3rd-4th  May  (C.  Jones,  J.  P.  Taylor).  Fen  Drayton,  d, 
30tli  December  to  5th  January  1997  Q.  S.  Clark  et  al.). 
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Cornwall  Alarazion,  first-winter  6,  5th-14tli  October,  photo.;  presumed  same,  Hayle, 
15th-30th,  photo.  (D.  J.  Chown,  N.  Grace  ei  al.).  Sdthians  Reservoir,  6,  23rd  November  to 
1997  (S.  M.  Christophers  el  al.). 

Devon  Isley  Marsh,  Taw  Esmaiy,  6,  10th  October  intermittently  to  1997  (A.  M.  Jewels,  I. 
Kendall  el  al.). 

Dorset  Smrminster  Alarshall,  first-summer  9,  2nd-lltli  Alay  (Dr  G.  P.  Green,  K.  E. 
Vinicombe,  G.  Walbridge  el  al.).  Abbotsbur\',  9,  26th  September  (S.  A.  Groves). 
Highland/Moray  & Nairn  Loch  Flemington,  <3,  16th  March  to  9th  April  (R.  A.  Adavor,  R. 
Proctor  ei  al. ) . 

Lancashire  Alarshside  Alarsh,  3,  24th  April  to  5th  Alay,  photo.  (T.  Baker,  W.  D.  Forshaw 
el  al.). 

Lothian  Aberlady  and  Gosforth  Bays,  6,  intermittently,  since  29tli  October  1995  to  22nd 
Alarch  (Bril.  Birds  89:  491). 

Moray  & Nairn  See  Highland/Aloray  & Nairn  above. 

Norfolk  Welney,  first-winter  6,  22nd-28tli  April  (J.  B.  Kemp  el  al.). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  3,  12th-18th  October  (P.  J.  Donnelly  ei  al.). 

Outer  Hebrides  Loch  Leodasay,  Nortli  List,  and  area,  3,  age  uncertain,  10th  November  to 
1997  (P.  R.  Boyer,  B.  Rabbitts). 

Perth  & Kinross  Carsebreck  Lochs,  3,  27tli  April  (Al.  V.  Bell). 

ScUly  St  Alaiy’s,  first-winter  9,  10th- 13th  September,  photo.  (Al.  S.  Scott  el  al.). 

Shetland  Garth’s  Loch,  Scamess,  3,  lst-5tlt  October  (P.  Al.  Ellis  el  al.). 

Suffolk  Levington  Creek,  3 , 4th  November;  same,  Trimley  l>ake,  8tli  (P.  J.  Holmes  ei  al.). 
Sussex,  West  Pagham  Harbour,  first-winter  3,  13tli  October  to  1997  (T.  J.  Edwards,  A.  House, 
C.  W.  Alelgar  el  al.). 

1994  Staffordshire  Belvide  Reservoir,  3,  13tli-21st  April  (S.  Nuttall  ei  al.). 

IR1-I.AND 

1989  Cork  Ballintubbrid,  3,  2nd  October  (Bril.  Birds  84:  460),  was  2nd  November  to  1990 
(Irish  Birds  4:  432). 

1991  Cork  Rostellan,  d,  19tli-30th  October  (Irish  Birds  5:  453). 

1994  Down  Belfast  Harbour  Elstate,  3,  25th  Alay  (Irish  Birds  5:  453). 

1994  Wexford  'facumshin,  3,  31st  December  (Irish  Birds  5:  331). 

1995  Cork  Lee  Reservoirs,  near  Alacroom,  two  33,  5tli  Alarch.  Kilcolman  NNR,  3,  14tli-27tli 
Alarch.  Inchydoney,  first-year  3,  26tli  October  into  1996.  Ballintubbrid,  3,  1st  December  into 
1996.  (Irish  Birds  5:  453). 

1995  Cork/Limerick  Charleville  Lagoons,  3,  since  3rd  December  1994  (Bril.  Birds  88: 
501-502)  to  12tli  Alarch  (Irish  Birds  5:  331,  453);  same.  Lough  Gur,  Limerick,  22nd  Januaiy; 
same,  Charlesville  Lagoons,  3rd  December  into  1996  (Irish  Birds  5:  453). 

1995  Down  Quoile  Pondage,  3,  29th  Alay  to  1st  June.  Belfast  Harbour  Estate,  3,  31st  Alay, 
‘presumed  returning  individual’.  (Irish  Birds  5:  453;  Norihcrii  Ireland  Bird  Rep.  1995:  26.) 

1995  Wexford  North  Slob,  first-winter  3,  10th-26th  February  (Irish  Birds  5:  453). 

(North  America;  winters  USA  and  Central  America)  Once  again,  spring 
passage  birds,  from  April  to  mid  June,  feature  strongly  and,  since  tlieir 
northernmost  breeding  grounds  are  not  occupied  until  late  May,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask;  Were  they  heading  home? 

Common  Teal  Anas  crecca 
A.  c.  carolinensis  (13,  428,  -) 

IRl-lAND 

1973  Dublin  North  Bull,  18tli  October  (Bril.  Birds  67:  316)  was  on  18th  November. 

1979  Kerry  'farbert  Bay,  13th  Januaiy  to  6tli  February  (Irish  Birds  1:  558). 

(North  America)  This  race  was  no  longer  considered  by  the  Committee  after 
1990,  but,  to  be  consistent,  Irish  as  well  as  British  records  for  the  earlier  period 
are  updated. 

Black  Duck  Anas  nibnpes  (1,  20,  0) 

Scilly  'fresco,  3,  since  1995  (Bril.  Birds  89:  492),  throughout  year  (.per  W.  H.  WagstafP. 
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IRELAND 

1995  Cork  Lissagriffin,  6,  19th  August  to  12th  October,  presumed  returning  1994  individual 
{Blit.  Birds  88;  502;  Irish  Birds  5:  331,  453). 

(North  America)  So  far,  no  little  hybrids  from  this  lone  male,  unlike  his  female 
predecessor  of  1976-83. 

Blue- winged  Teal  Anas  discors  (19,  190,  9) 

Clyde  Douglas,  6,  12th-19tli  May  (A.  A.  Murray  el  al.). 

Derbyshire  Middleton  Moor,  3,  24th-27th  August,  photo.  (E.  A.  Fisher,  K.  R.  Gould  et  al.) 
(fig.  1);  possibly  same,  lOth-llth  November  (R.  W.  Key,  T.  Marshall  et  al.). 

Essex  Abberton  Reservoir,  6,  14th-21st  September,  photo.  (D.  Rliymes,  C.  AlcClure  et  al). 
Greater  London  See  1995  Greater  London  below. 

Greater  Manchester  Pennington  Flash,  d,  19th  September  to  13tlt  October,  photo.  (Dr  P. 
Brewster,  P.  M.  Robinson,  Mrs  A.  J.  Smith  et  al.). 

Highland  Munlochy  Bay,  Ross  & Cromarty,  d,  30th  March  (A.  M.  & P.  Wilson). 

Lothian  Bavelaw,  d,  21st-22nd  May  (C.  & Mrs  E.  A.  B.  Hurley  et  al.). 

Norfolk  Welney,  9,  28tli  October  (j.  Arbon,  J.  B.  Kemp). 

Staffordshire  Blithfield  Resert'oir,  d,  22nd  to  at  least  29th  September  (P.  D.  Hyde,  M.  J.  Inskip 
et  al.). 

1994  Norfolk  Cley,  9,  12th  May  (S.  J.  M.  Gandett,  P.  Walton  et  al.). 

1995  Greater  London  Brent  Reservoir,  9,  9th  December  to  30th  January  1996  (A.  Al.  Self  et 
al.). 

1995  Oxfordshire  Otmoor,  d,  lOdi- 12th  June  Q.  Baker  et  al.). 

1995  Shetland  Fedar,  d,  age  uncertain,  26th  October  (D.  Suddaby);  possibly  same  as  Urafirth, 
30th  October  to  2nd  November  {Brit.  Birds  89:  492). 

1995  Yorkshire,  East  Tophill  Low,  then  Humberside,  first-winter,  26th  November,  2nd  to  at 
least  8th  December  (G.  P.  Cadey,  F.  X.  Moffatt,  T.  Richardson  et  al.). 

^ 1:3  rexJuLT ^ ^ - Vvj*  IcrAt — fcCC.  ) 


Fig.  1.  Male  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  in  eclipse,  Derbyshire,  August  1996  {Ashley 
Fisher) 
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IRKLAND 

1994  Waterford  Blackwaler  Callows,  9,  shot,  ‘autumn’  {Irish  Birds  5:  454). 

1995  Cork  Ballymacoda,  6 and  9,  26lh  February.  Ballyhonack  Lake,  9,  16Ui  November.  {Irish 
Birds  5;  454.) 

1995  Cork/Limerick  Charle\'ille  Lagoons,  27th  December  to  1st  Januaiy  1996  {Insh  Birds  5; 
454). 

1995  Down  Crossgar,  6,  shot,  7th  January  {Irish  Birds  5:  454;  Norihcrti  Ireland  Bird  Rep.  1995: 
27). 

(North  America;  winters  south  to  Brazil)  This  year  and  1995,  with  ten,  were 
the  best  years  in  the  1990s;  this  species  was  ‘commoner’  in  the  1980s.  It  is 
widespread  in  its  distribution  and  the  records  in  recent  years  conform  to  the  usual 
April-June  and  September-October  peaks.  In  the  USA,  the  main  spring  passage 
is  during  April  and  early  May  through  the  Central  States,  and  those  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  conform  roughly  to  the  same  pattern. 


Redhead  Aythya  americana  (0,  0,  1) 

Nottinghamshire  Bleasby,  d,  8tli-27tli  March,  photo.  (M.  C.  Dennis,  B.  Fdlis,  J.  A.  Hopper  et 
al.)  (plate  164). 

(Central  and  Western  North  America)  The  first  record  for  the  Western 
Palearctic  and  another  major  prize  for  the  so-called  ‘Nottingham  ti'iangle’  and  its 
tenacious  observers.  Similarities  to  Lesser  Scaup  A.  affinis  in  terms  of  distribution 
and  vagrancy  potential  were  strong  factors  in  this  species’  fairly  short,  smooth 
journey  to  Category  A.  If  the  parallel  is  to  continue,  more  records  will  soon  follow, 
and  it  gives  observers  yet  another  reason  to  sift  through  those  flocks  of  Common 
Pochards  A.  ferina. 


Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris  (1,  362,  -) 

IRi;i,AND 

1981  Armagh  Oxford  Island,  d,  1st  June  {Irish  Birds  2:  383). 

1988  Down  Corbel  though,  9,  24th  January  to  27Ui  F'chruary  {Bril.  Birds  82:  516),  stayed  to 
4Ui  March  (Irish  Birds  5:  454). 

1990  Mayo  Lough  Cullin,  9,  14tli  February;  d,  18lh  February;  9,  5lli  November  [Irish  Birds 
4:  433). 

1991  Cork  Hilltop  Hotel  pond,  Youghal,  9,  23rd  F'ebruaiy  to  lltli  April  {Irish  Birds  5;  454). 
1993  Cork  'Fhe  Gearagh,  d,  4tli-6tli  October,  ‘presumed  returning  individual’  {Irish  Birds  5: 
454). 

1993  Fermanagh  Lough  Acrussel,  Fnniskillen,  d,  18th  Februaiy  to  24tli  March  {Irish  Birds  5: 
215,454). 

(North  America;  winters  to  Central  America)  This  species  was  no  longer 
considered  by  the  Committee  after  1993,  but,  to  be  consistent,  Irish  as  well  as 
British  records  for  the  earlier  period  are  updated. 


Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis  (0,  10,  7) 

Caithness  St  John’s  Loch,  d,  lst-17tli  February,  25th  to  10th  March;  presumed  same,  28th 
December  to  1997;  same.  Loch  Watten,  18th-19tli  February  (F.  W.  F.  Maughan,  N.  Money,  J. 
Smitli  et  ai). 

Cheshire  Frodsham,  first-summer  d,  16th  Mav  to  9th  September,  photo.  (G.  ].  Bellingham  a 
ai). 

Cornwall  Drift  Reserc’oir,  9,  17th- 18th  November,  photo.  (D.  S.  Flumm,  G.  Hohin  et  ah). 
Stitliian’s  Reservoir,  first-winter  d,  23rd  November  to  23rd  December;  same,  Argal  Reservoir, 
28th  December  to  1997  (S.  M.  Christophers  et  al.). 
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Hertfordshire  l^^enhanger  Gravel-pits,  6,  7th-18th  April,  photo.  (M.  Ilett,  B.  Reed  et  al.) 
(plate  162). 

Nottinghamshire  Kingsmill  Reserv'oir,  d,  15th  April,  photo.  (M.  C.  Dennis,  I.  Draycott  ei  al.). 
Yorkshire,  West  Anglers  Country-  Park  and  adjacent  waters,  first-summer  d,  15th-21st  April, 
photo.  Q.  M.  Turton  et  al.). 

IRELAND 

1995  Tyrone  Washing  Bay,  Lough  Neagh,  6,  25th-26th  March  {Irish  Birds  5:  454),  ‘likely  to 
have  been’  the  one  in  Armagh/Down  in  1994,  which  stayed  until  7th  April  {Northern  Ireland  Bird 
Rep.  1995-.  29). 

(Western  North  America;  winters  south  and  east  to  Colombia)  The  pace 
continues  to  quicken,  with  17  individuals  in  the  first  ten  years,  compared  with 
only  four  for  Ring-necked  Duck  A.  collaris  in  its  first  ten  years  (1955-64). 
Identification  was  discussed  recently  by  Peter  Lansdown  {Brit.  Birds  89: 
532-533). 

King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  (62,  86,  1) 

Angus  & Dundee  Broughty  Ferr\',  3,  19th  March  (M.  S.  Scott);  same  as  Fife,  presumed 
returning  individual. 

Dumfries  & Galloway  Loch  Rvan,  $,  since  3rd  September  1995  to  at  least  4th  March  {Brit. 
Birds  89:  493). 

Fife  fayport,  6 6,  22nd  January  to  24th  March,  two,  22nd  February  (FI.  Bell,  D.  E.  Dickson, 
M.  Ramage  et  al.);  presumed  one  of  same,  26th  November  (D.  E.  Dickson);  one  presumed 
rearming  1995  individual  {Brit.  Birds  89:  493)  other  presumed  same  as  Northeast  Scotland.  See 
also  Angus  & Dundee  above  and  Northeast  Scodand  and  Northumberland  below. 

Kent  North  Eoreland  area,  9,  15th-26th  October,  photo.  (M.  H.  Davies  et  al.). 

Lothian  Aberlady  Bay,  9,  27di  June  to  10th  July,  photo.  (I.  M.  Thomson  et  al.);  presumed 
returning  1995  individual  (see  1995  Lothian  below). 

Northeast  Scotland  Ythan  Esmary,  3,  5th  March  to  28th  June,  photo.  (S.  Way  et  al.  per  A. 
Webb);  presumed  rearming  1995  individual  {Brit.  Birds  89:  493);  also  in  Fife.  Peterhead,  3,  4di 
May  (M.  Innes);  presumed  same  as  Ythan. 

Northumberland  Holy  Island,  3,  6th-29th  September,  photo.  (Dr  J.  R.  Ir\dng,  S.  V.  & Mrs  A. 
McCormick  et  al);  presumed  same  as  Fife. 

Shetland  Raewick,  Redayre  and  Tresta  area,  3,  since  10th  November  1995  {Brit.  Birds  89:  494) 
to  6th  May,  returned  14th  September  to  1997  (per  K.  Osborn).  Mousa  Sound,  3,  since  20th 
November  1995  {Brit.  Birds  89:  494)  to  26th  April,  returned  17th  November  (P.  M.  Ellis  et  al). 
1995  Angus  & Dundee  Carnoustie,  tiien  Tayside,  3,  4th-18th  June  (D.  Whiaon  et  al). 

1995  Lothian  Aberlady  Bay,  3,  15th-19th  July  {Brit.  Birds  89:  494)  was  9. 

1995  Shetland  Boddam,  9,  1 0th- 14tii  June,  photo.  (I.  S.  Robertson  et  al). 

IRELAND 

1980  Donegal  Returning  Rosbeg  individual  reported  in  March  and  April  {Irish  Birds  2:  95;  Brit. 
Birds  74:  463)  stayed  until  30th  May  {Irish  Birds  5:  454). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  A fairly  usual  spread,  with  several  ‘returnees’,  including 
tlie  female  at  Aberlady,  showing  that  it  is  not  only  males  which  show  site  fidelity. 
The  Kent  record  is  not  unique:  a first-winter  was  seen  at  Shellness  on  27th 
December  1955. 

Steller’s  Eider  Polysticta  stelleri  (5,  8,  1) 

Shetland  Fetiar,  3,  wing  only,  31st  March,  photo.  (D.  Houghton,  D.  Suddaby),  retained  by  D. 
Houghton. 

(Arctic  Russia  to  extreme  Northwestern  Canada)  All  the  indications  were  that 
dismemberment  had  happened  only  recently,  perhaps  when  on  shore,  the  breaks 
in  the  bone  being  fresh,  there  being  no  signs  of  desiccation  and  the  remains  still 
smelly.  In  all  probability,  death  occurred  in  British  territorial  waters.  The  first 
record  since  the  long-staying  South  Uist  male  was  last  seen  in  August  1984. 
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Harlequin  Duck  Histnonicus  histrionicus  (7,  5,  2) 

Ayrshire  Gir\-an,  two  ftrsl-summer  9 9,  13lh-27th  April,  photo.  (C.  J.  Murphy  et  ai)  (plate 
163). 

(Iceland,  Greenland,  North  America  and  East  Siberia)  An  outrageous  ‘while- 
driving’ find  for  the  alert  leader  of  Murphy’s  Wildlife  Holidays.  The  first  since 
1991;  the  last  male  was  in  1987  and  the  last  adult  male  in  1965. 

Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata  (75,  386,  -) 

IRi:i.AND 

1986  Kerry  Ballinskelligs,  first-year  6,  1st  June.  Rossbergh,  6,  2nd  June  (Irish  Birds  5:  455). 
1988  Armagh  Oxford  Island,  20tlt  March  (Irish  Birds  4:  88). 

1988  Donegal  Murvagh,  6,  19th  March  (Irish  Birds  5:  455). 

1988  Down  Dundrum  Bay,  two  SS,  17th  January,  considered  same  as  tltose  on  30th-31st 
October  (hish  Birds  4;  88;  Brit.  Birds  82:  518;  Irish  Birds  5:  455). 

1990  Cork  Broad  Strand,  9,  18th  November  to  1991  (Irish  Birds  4:  435). 

(North  America)  This  species  was  no  longer  considered  by  the  Committee 
after  1990,  but,  to  be  consistent,  Irish  as  well  as  British  records  for  the  earlier 
period  are  updated. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  (5,  237,  10) 

Cornwall  'I'revose  Head,  25th  May  (S.  M.  Christophers).  Newbridge  area,  27th-29tli  May 
("D.  S.  Flumm  ei  ai). 

Dorset  The  Verne,  Portland,  26tlt  April  (C.  E.  Richards). 

Hampshire  Meet  Pond,  two,  25th  May  (G.  C.  Stephenson). 

Oxfordshire  The  Ridgeway,  Ardinglon,  31st  August  (P.  J.  Basterfield). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  St  Agnes  and  'Fresco,  22nd-29tli  April  (N.  J.  Lever  ei  al.). 

Suffolk  Benacre  and  Covehithe,  23rd  March  (C.  A.  Buttle,  R.  Perkins,  A.  Riseborough  el  ah). 
Wiltshire  Nevnon,  3rd  June  (P.  Combridge). 

Yorkshire,  East  Kilnsea,  24th  April  (D.  R.  Middleton). 

1987  Derbyshire  Burnaslon,  26tli  May  (R.  Brown). 

1994  Greater  London/Hertfordshire  Stockers  Lake,  26tli  June  (M.  Conlan,  R.  Drew,  L. 
Steedman) . 

1995  Kent  Cherilon,  20di  April  (D.  A.  Gibson). 

IRHI.ANI) 

1995  Wicklow  Near  Wicklow  town,  10th  April;  presumed  same  near  Bray,  lltli  April  (Irish 
Birds  5:  456). 

(Most  of  Eurasia,  Africa  and  Australia)  Incomplete  descriptions  (see  Biit.  Birds 
88:  505)  continue  to  test  the  powers  of  the  Committee  to  arrive  at  fair  and  proper 
decisions. 

White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  (many,  23,  0) 

IRI'IAND 

1973  Fermanagh  Near  Garrison,  shot,  lltli  January  (Irish  Bird  Report  21:  12;  Bril.  Birds  89: 
496),  now  accepted  as  Bald  Eagle  H.  leucocephahis  (Irish  Birds  5:  456). 

1991  Westmeath  Lough  Ennell,  immature,  ‘about  20tli  November’  (Irish  Birds  5:  456). 

(Southwest  Greenland,  Iceland  and  northern  Eurasia)  Cun'ently  being  re- 
established in  Scotland.  No  vagrants  outside  Scotland  were  reported  in  1996. 

Bald  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus  (0,  2,  0) 

IRi;i.ANO 

1973  Fermanagh  Near  Garrison,  juvenile,  shot,  11th  Januaiy,  record  previously  accepted  as 
White-tailed  Eagle  H.  albicilla  (Irish  Bird  Report  21:  12;  Brit.  Birds  89:  496),  but  now  reviewed, 
specimen  in  The  Ulster  Museum  (Irish  Birds  5:  456). 

1987  Kerry  Ballymacelligot,  near  Castleisland,  juvenile,  captured  exhausted  15th  November, 
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rehabilitated,  returned  to  USA  and  released  {Irish  Birds  5:  456). 

(North  America)  These  two  birds  have  been  accepted  by  the  Irish  Rare  Birds 
Committee  as  being  natural  vagrants  and,  therefore,  constitute  the  first  records 
for  the  Western  Palearctic  (an  adult  on  Anglesey  on  17th  October  1978  was 
considered  by  the  BOURC  to  be  of  uncertain  origin  and  was  placed  in  Category 
D;  Ibis  122:  567;  Brit.  Birds  73:  530). 


Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  (100,  561,  7) 

Cambridgeshire  Barleycroft  Gravel-pits,  9,  28tli  July  to  18th  August,  3rd-6tli  September 
G-  L.  F.  Parslow  et  al.)‘,  same.  Fen  Drajton,  1st  September,  photo.  Q.  S.  Clark). 

Devon  Prawle,  first-summer  <3 , 27th  May  G-  R-  Smart),  present,  26th  May  to  7th  June,  photo. 
Greater  London  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  juvenile,  14dt  September  (D.  G.  Lambert). 
Greater  Manchester  Chat  Moss  area,  first-summer  3,  10th,  18tli-22nd  August,  photo.  (P.  & 
Mrs  I.  Berry,  Mrs  A.  J.  Smith,  D.  Steel  et  ai). 

Lincolnshire  South  Witham,  3,  30th  April  (E.  Simms). 

Orkney  Stronsay,  first-summer  9,  19th-20th  May  (T.  Cranston,  J.  F.  Holloway,  J.  Steele). 
Shetland  Fedar,  first-summer  3,  18th  August  (T.  G.  Davies,  D.  Suddaby). 

1992  Sussex,  East  Powdermill  Reservoir,  tw'o  first-summer  3 3,  9,  age  uncertain,  9th  June 
{Brit.  Birds  86:  473),  one  first-summer  3 to  14th  (per  R.  J.  Fairbank). 

1995  Dorset  Ballard  Down,  9,  3rd-4th  June  {Brit.  Birds  89:  496),  finders  were  E.  Brodie,  T. 
Elborn. 

1995  Scilly  Tresco,  9,  6th  June  (R.  J.  Hathway). 

1995  Sussex,  East  Rye,  9,  8th  May  (D.  J.  Funnell);  possibly  same  as  Dungeness,  Kent,  10th 
{Brit.  Birds  89:  496). 

IREIAND 

1991  Galway  Near  Clifden,  9,  23rd  May  {Irish  Birds  5:  88). 

1995  Cork  Ballymacoda,  first-summer  3,  15th  April  {Irish  Birds  5:  457). 

(East  Europe  to  Central  Siberia;  winters  Africa)  A typical  geographic  spread, 
although  proportionally  more  autumn  records  than  usual. 


Gyr  Falcon  Falco  rusticolus  (many,  118,  4) 

Caithness  Dunbeath,  white-phase,  25th  February  (N.  Money). 

Cornwall  Treveal,  white-phase,  2nd  April  G-  M.  Reid). 

Devon  Lundy,  white-phase,  20th  April,  photo.  G-  L).  Avon  et  ai). 

Orkney  Point  of  Ayre,  Deerness,  intermediate-phase,  18di  December  (K.  E.  Hague). 

IREI^ND 

1958  Antrim  Belfast  Lough,  23rd  March  {Irish  Bird  Rep.  6:  10). 

1981  Londonderry  Ballykelly,  15th  October  {Irish  Birds  2:  556). 

1982  Londonderry  Lough  Foyle,  adult  9,  lOdi  October  {Brit.  Birds  77:  519),  was  juvenile  {Irish 
Birds  2:  386). 

1994  Down  Quoile  Pondage,  white-phase,  17th  March  {Irish  Birds  5:  458). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  A fairly  typical  year  in  terms  of  locations,  dates  and 
colour  phases. 


American  Coot  Fulica  arnericana  (0,  1,  1) 

Kent  Stodmarsh,  first-summer,  16th-29th  or  30th  April,  photo.  (A.  C.  M.,  C.  H.  & M.  J.  Hindle 
et  al.)  (plates  157  & 158). 

(North,  Central  and  South  America;  winters  southern  USA,  Central  and  South 
America)  The  first  British  record,  following  the  one  in  Co.  Cork  during  7th 
February  to  4th  April  1981  {Brit.  Birds  77:  12-16).  Fully  and  modestly  reported, 
as  we  all  know  that  every  very-rare-bird  find  involves  a combination  of  luck  and 
skill.  Rumours  of  its  reappearance  were  unfounded. 
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Little  Bustard  Tetrax  tetrax  (92,  16,  1) 

Cornwall  Lizard,  26th-29th  October,  photo.  (A.  R.  Pay  ei  al.). 

(Northwest  Africa,  Iberia,  east  across  South  Europe  and  Asia;  northern  French 
population  probably  winters  south  to  Iberia)  Over  70%  of  records  since  1958 
have  been  in  the  October-December  period,  mainly  in  the  South.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  note  that  this  species  was  once  more  ‘common  and  widespread’,  with 
Yorkshire  and  even  the  eastern  Scottish  counties  well  represented. 

Black-winged  Stilt  Hirnantopus  himantopus  (98,  209,  0) 

Norfolk  Titchvvell,  since  1995  {Bril.  Birds  89:  497),  throughout  year  (per  G.  E.  Dunmore). 
1995  Staffordshire  Blithfield  Reservoir,  two,  11th  May,  photo.  (E.  S.  Clare,  V.  Machin  el  al.). 
IREIWND 

1987  Down  Belfast  Harbour  Estate,  19th  May  to  30th  June  {Bril.  Birds  81:  554-555),  19tli-31st 
May  only  (Irish  Birds  3:  620). 

1994  Wexford  Pacumshin,  4th-6th  June  (Irish  Birds  5:  337,  458). 

1995  Cork  Cloheen  Marsh,  Inchydoney,  6 and  9,  22nd-29th  Alay  (Irish  Birds  5:  459). 

1995  Waterford  Tramore,  6 and  9,  4th  May  (Irish  Birds  5:  458). 

(Southern  Eurasia,  Africa,  the  Americas  and  Australia)  The  Titchwell  long- 
stayer  is  reminiscent  of  the  Kent  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  of  1975-92  which 
apparently  lost  all  instinct  to  migrate. 

Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola  (31,  50,  0) 

Norfolk  Burnham  Norton,  5th  June  (A.  Collins);  same,  Holkham  Gap,  5th  June  (S.  Babbs, 
A.  S.  Cook). 

Northamptonshire  Earl’s  Barton,  13th-25tli  May,  photo.  (M.  Ketley,  N.  Lamb  el  al.). 

Suffolk  Dunwich,  8th  June  (M.  C.  Marsh,  S.  H.  Piotrowski  el  al.);  same,  Alinsmere,  9tli  June 
(B.  J.  Small). 

W'arwickshire  Draycote  Water,  12tli-13th  Alay  (P.  J.  Finden  el  al.). 

(South  Europe,  Southwest  Asia  and  Africa;  winters  Africa)  The  same 
individual  (with  tail  feathers  missing  on  the  right-hand  side)  was  involved  in  all 
the  sightings  and  was  reported  to  have  been  in  the  Netherlands  in  May  and  June; 
it  was  also  probably  the  one  which  visited  north  Norfolk  in  1994  and  1995  (and 
1997),  hence  the  revision  to  the  statistics. 

Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nordrnanni  (5,  24,  2) 

Angus  & Dundee  Alonikie,  juvenile,  14th-16th  August,  video-record  (R.  AlcCurley,  G.  Al. 
Smitli  el  al.)  (plate  159). 

Cumbria  See  Lancashire  below. 

Lancashire  Leighton  Aloss  and  Alid  Foulshaw  area,  first-summer,  25di-28th  August,  photo. 
(S.  J.  Dodgson,  K.  Gillon  el  al.);  also  Kent  Plsaiar\’,  Cumbria. 

(West  Asia;  winters  Africa)  Descriptions  confirmed  that  these  two  records 
related  to  different  individuals.  August  and  early  September  is  the  best  time  for 
this  species,  but  it  can  turn  up  anyw’here  . . . 

Killdeer  Plover  Charadrius  vociferus  (9,  44,  1) 

Cornwall  Lamorna,  1 1th  Januaiy  (B.  Blowers  el  al.). 

iRi;i.ANn 

1995  Cork  Ballycotton,  8th-22nd  October  (Irish  Birds  5:  458). 

1995  Wexford  Tacumshin,  lst-8th  April  (Irish  Birds  5:  458). 

(North  America)  A surprise  find  on  a cottage  lawn. 

Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  leschenaultii  (0,  11,  1) 

Sussex,  West  Pilsey  Island,  9 or  first-summer,  28th  July  (C.  B.  & Airs  Al.  A.  Collins  ei  al.). 
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1992  Norfolk  Cley,  5tli-8Ui  August  (Bm.  Birds  87:  524),  finder/identifiers  were  T.  C.  Davies, 
P.  Wolsienholme. 

(Southern  Russia  east  to  Mongolia;  winters  Africa,  Southern  Asia  and 
Australia)  No  real  pattern  to  the  records  yet,  although  half  have  been  at  the  end 
of  July/ August.  With  several  Western  European  records  of  Lesser  Sand  Plover  C. 
mongolus,  that  species’  appearance  here  is  surely  only  a matter  of  time. 

Caspian  Plover  Charadrius  asiaticus  (2,  2,  1) 

Shetland  Skelberry,  9,  3rd-4th  June,  photo.  (H.  R.  Harrop,  M.  Heubeck,  I.  S.  Robertson  el  al.) 
(plates  160  & 161). 

(Central  Asia  eastwards  from  Caspian  Sea;  winters  East  and  southern  Africa) 
The  first  since  the  Scilly  and  Aberlady  birds  in  May  and  July  1988  (Brit.  Birds 
83;  549-551).  The  Western  European  records  are  concentrated  in  the  last  20 
years  and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  three  records  in  Erance,  two  in  Germany 
and  one  in  Norway. 

American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  (6,  189,  10) 

Cleveland  Cowpen  Marsh,  Greatham  Creek  and  Saltholme  Pools,  first-summer,  31st  August  to 
2nd  September,  photo.  (T.  Francis,  J.  Grieveson,  G.  Iceton  et  al). 

Cornwall  Sennen,  first-summer,  Ist-lOdi  April,  photo.  (T.  George,].  F.  Ryan  el  al).  Stithians 
Reservoir,  first-winter,  1st  December  (S.  M.  Christophers,  E.  J.  Cook). 

Leicestershire  Rutland  Water,  juvenile,  2nd-3rd  November  (T.  P.  Appleton,  R.  P.  Fray); 
presumed  same.  Eye  Brook  Reservoir,  4th  to  at  least  8tli  December  (A.  S.  Brett,  R.  P.  Frajy 
E.  J.  Locker  el  al). 

Northumberland  Holy  Island,  adult,  17di  September  to  27th  October,  photo.  (P.  R.  Davey, 
D.  Watson  el  al). 

Orkney  Deerness,  adult,  8di-22nd  September,  photo.  (K.  E.  Hague,  E.  R.  Meek  el  al);  another 
adult,  9th- 11th  (K.  E.  Hague  el  al). 

Scilly  Tresco,  adult,  5th  August  (T.  S.  Bird,  R.  J.  Fladtway,  B.  Thomas).  St  Agnes,  adult,  9th 
September  (M.  S.  Scott  et  al).  St  Mary’s,  juvenile,  Idda  September  to  2nd  October,  photo. 
(M.  S.  Scott,  J.  P.  Siddle  et  al);  presumed  same,  St  Agnes,  1st  October  (R.  J.  Hathway,  M.  S.  Scott). 
1968  Cornwall  St  Just,  6th  October  (Bril.  Birds  62:  467),  now  considered  inadequately 
documented. 

1976  SciUy  See  Pacific  Golden  Plover  below. 

1978  Cornwall  See  Pacific  Golden  Plover  below. 

1978  Kent  See  Pacific  Golden  Plover  below. 

1981  Cornwall  Stithians  Reser\"oir,  adult,  23rd  September  to  12th  October  (Brit.  Birds  75:  500), 
now  considered  indeterminate  American/Pacific  Golden  Plover. 

1982  Kent  Elmley,  adult,  16di-29th  May,  photo.  (Brit.  Birds  77:  521),  now  considered 
indeterminate  American/Pacific  Golden  Plover. 

1982  Scilly  Gugh  and  St  Maiy'’s,  adult,  17th  August  to  10th  September  (Brit.  Birds  76:  492), 
now  considered  indeterminate  American/Pacific  Golden  Plover. 

1983  Outer  Hebrides  South  List,  then  Western  Isles,  adult,  31st  July  to  6tlt  August  (Brit.  Birds 
78:  545  as  2nd-6th  August),  now  considered  indeterminate  American/Pacific  Golden  Plover. 

1984  Kent  Oakhamness  Island,  Medway,  adult,  22nd  July  (Bri.t.  Birds  78:  544),  now  considered 
indeterminate  American/Pacific  Golden  Plover. 

1984  Yorkshire,  East  Blacktoft  Sands,  tlien  Humberside,  adult,  27tlt  June  (Bril.  Birds  79:  544), 
now  considered  indeterminate  American/Pacific  Golden  Plover. 

1984  Yorkshire,  South  Wath  Ings,  adult,  18th  July  (Brit.  Birds  78:  545),  now  considered 
indeterminate  American/Pacific  Golden  Plover. 

1995  Bedfordshire  Willington  and  Harrowden,  juvenile  to  first-winter,  21st  October  (D.  H. 
Ball,  S.  G.  Williams  et  al). 

1995  Cornwall  Crowdy  Reservoir,  juvenile,  16th  October  (I.  Kendall,  D.  J.  Rigby). 

1995  Derbyshire  Middleton  Moor,  first-summer,  19th-30tli  August,  photo.  (E.  A.  Fisher, 
K.  R.  Gould  et  al). 

1995  Devon  Northam  Burrows,  juvenile,  20tli  October  (I.  Kendall  et  al). 
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1995  Lothian  Aberlady  Bay,  juvenile,  7th  October  (G.  J.  Clark). 

1995  Nottinghamshire  Holme  Pierrepont,  lOth-llth  May  {Brit.  Birds  89:  498),  to  12th  (per 
J.  A.  Hopper). 

IRlilAND 

1984  Galway  Rahasane  'furlough,  15th- 17th  October  (/ris/t  Birds  3;  111). 

1995  Kerry  Blackrock  Strand,  juvenile,  9th-18di  September  (Irish  Birds  5:  458). 

1995  Wexford  Tacumshin,  probably  first-summer,  23rd  April  to  1st  May  (Irish  Birds  5:  458). 

(Arctic  North  America  and  extreme  Northeast  Asia;  winters  South  America) 
Sorting  out  the  proper  identity  of  records  prior  to  the  ‘split’  in  1986  has  taken 
some  time.  A comprehensive  paper  on  the  subject  is  in  preparation. 

Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva  (0,  36,  3) 

Dorset  Lodmoor,  age  uncertain,  1 lth-12th  March  (D.  J.  Chovvn  et  al.)  (fig.  2);  first-winter,  29tli 
November  to  21st  December  (D.  J.  Chown,  S.  Colombe  et  al.). 

Orkney  Stronsay,  juvenile  to  first-winter,  5th- 10th  October  (J.  F.  Holloway  et  al.). 

1975  Yorkshire,  East  Bempton  Cliffs,  then  Humberside,  1st  September  (Brit.  Birds  69:  335; 
80;  534),  previously  accepted  as  Pacific  Golden  Plover,  now  considered  indeterminate 
Americany  Pacific  Golden  Plover. 

1976  Scdly  St  Maiy’s,  adult,  29th  July  to  17th  August  (Brit.  Birds  70:  420),  previously  accepted 
as  American  Golden  Plover  P.  domiuica  (Brit.  Birds  80:  534),  now  considered  to  be  P.  fulva. 
1978  Cornwall  Stithians  Reservoir,  juvenile,  7th  November  (Brit.  Birds  72:  520),  previously 
accepted  as  i\merican  Golden  Plover  P.  dominica  (Brit.  Birds  80:  534),  now  considered  to  be  P. 
fulva. 

1978  Kent  Westbere,  adult,  18th  June  (Brit.  Birds  77:  521),  previously  accepted  as  American 
Golden  Plowr  P.  dominica  (Brit.  Birds  80:  534),  now  considered  to  be  P.  fulva. 

IRELAND 

1991  Cork  Inchydoney,  adult,  19th  October  (Irish  Birds  5:  459). 


(North  and  Northeast  Asia  and  Alaska;  winters  southern  Asia,  Australia  and 
western  North  America)  Very  different  from  the  last  three  years,  when  all  the 
records  were  of  adults  in  July,  August  and  September. 


F'ig.  2.  Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva.,  Dorset,  March  1996  (Dave  Chotcu) 
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American/Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominical fulva  (6,  244,  13) 

1981  CornwaU;  1982  Kent;  1982  Scilly;  1983  Outer  Hebrides;  1984  Kent;  1984  Yorkshire, 
East;  1984  Yorkshire,  South  See  American  Golden  Plover  above. 

1975  Yorkshire,  East  See  Pacific  Golden  Plover  above. 

(Ranges:  see  above)  The  totals  include  those  of  specifically  identified 
individuals. 

Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius  (5,  33,  0) 

1995  Dorset  Brand’s  Bay,  18tlr  October  {Brit.  Birds  83;  498),  observers  were  R.  & Mrs  J.  Grove. 

(Southeast  Russia  and  West-central  Asia;  winters  Northeast  Africa  and 
Southwest  Asia) 

Great  Knot  Calidris  tenuirostris  (0,  1,  1) 

Cleveland  Bran  and  Seal  Sands,  GreenabeUa  Marsh,  adult,  13th  October  to  5tli  November, 
photo.  (M.  J.  Gee,  R.  M.  Ward  et  al.)  (plate  166). 

(Northeast  Siberia;  winters  India,  China,  Southeast  Asia,  Australia)  The  second 
record,  following  the  adult  in  Shetland  on  15th  September  1989  {Brit.  Birds  84: 
469;  85:  426-429).  That  bird  was  seen  by  only  a handful  of  Mainland  birders,  so 
this  one,  found  on  a WeBS  count,  was  much  appreciated.  There  are  other 
Western  European  records,  from  Denmark,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Norway 
and  Spain. 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla  (2,  77,  4) 

SciUy  'fresco,  juvenile,  lst-6th  September  (R.  J.  Hathway,  W.  H.  Wagstaff  et  al.).  St  Agnes, 
juvenile,  27th-30th  September  (Dr  M.  J.  Whittingham  et  al.)-,  presumed  same,  intermittently, 
3rd-14th  October,  photo.  (M.  J.  McKee,  K.  D.  Shaw,  A.  Webb  et  al.)-,  presumed  same,  Tresco, 
intermittently,  2nd-13th  October,  photo.  (D.  B.  Rosair  et  al.). 

Shetland  Pool  of  Virkie  and  Scamess,  juvenile,  1 ltli-22nd  September  (A.  Brown,  H.  R.  Harrop, 
A.  McCall  et  al.). 

Yorkshire,  East  Beacon  Ponds,  Kilnsea,  adult,  2nd  June,  photo.  (N.  A.  Bell,  J.  Grist  et  al.). 

IRELAND 

1995  Clare  Shannon  Airport  Lagoon,  juvenile,  25tli-27th  August  {Irish  Birds  5:  459). 

1995  Cork  Ballycotton,  U\'o  adults,  29th  July,  one  to  5tli  August  {Irish  Birds  5:  459). 

1995  Wexford  Tacumshin,  adult,  1 lth-15th  July  {hish  Birds  5:  459). 

(North  America;  winters  Central  and  South  America)  Scilly  has  a good 
reputation  for  this  species  now,  with  seven  since  1983.  ‘Island  hopping’  is  not 
uncommon  with  American  waders  on  that  archipelago. 

White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis  (24,  368,  16) 

Angus  & Dundee  Montrose  Basin,  adult,  30th  July,  probably  since  28th  (R.  D.  Goater). 
Westhaven,  Carnoustie,  adult,  20th-21st  August,  photo.  (S.  R.  Green,  M.  S.  Scott  et  al.). 
Cornwall  Drift  Reservoir,  juvenile,  29th  September  to  2nd  October,  photo.  (G.  Hobin,  C. 
Oliver,  J.  F.  Ryan  et  al.)  (plate  167). 

Hampshire  Needs  Ore  Point,  adult,  8th-9th  September  (R.  P.  Bowman,  D.  J.  Unswortli  et  al.). 
Kent  Elmley,  adult,  28th  July  (M.  C.  Buckland,  R.  Gomes  et  al.)-,  adult,  3rd  September  Q.  A. 
Rowlands)  (fig.  3,  on  page  472).  Pegwell  Bay,  adult,  26th  July  (D.  C.  Gilbert). 

Norfolk  Breydon,  adults,  16th  July  to  14th  August,  Uvo,  20th-27th  July  (P.  R.  Allard  et  al.), 
three,  28tli-29th,  4th-5tli  August  (I.  Smith  et  al.),  four,  30th  July  to  3rd  August  (R.  Fairhead,  D. 
Fairhurst  et  al.),  one  to  14th;  see  also  Suffolk.  Salthouse,  juvenile,  2nd-8tli  November,  photo. 
(D.  Nye  et  al.). 

Northamptonshire  Earl’s  Barton  Gravel-pits,  juvenile,  14th  September  (P.  Britten). 

Orkney  Deerness,  juvenile,  8th-14di  September  (K.  E.  Flague  et  al.). 

Suffolk  Breydon,  south  shore,  adults,  16th  July,  two,  29di  (R.  Fairhead);  same  as  Norfolk. 
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Wiltshire  Colswold  Water  Park,  adult,  2nd  October  (G.  A.  J.  Deacon). 

Worcestershire  Bredon’s  Hardwick,  juvenile,  15tli-16tli  September  (S.  J.  Huggins,  W'.  P. 
Peplow,  S.  M.  W'hitehouse  el  al.). 

1995  Northeast  Scotland  Annachie  Lagoon,  then  Grampian,  adult,  30tli  July  {Brit.  Birds  89: 
500j,  to  1st  August  (per  A.  W'ebbk 

1995  Gwent  Golddiff  Pwll,  adult,  llth-17tli  August  (C.  Jones,  I.  D.  Smitli  et  al.);  possibly  same 
as  Severn  Beach,  Avon,  20th-31st  (BHi.  Birds  89:  500). 

1995  Sussex,  West  Sidlesham  Ferr\’,  adult,  5tli-8tlt  August,  photo.  (C.  A.  & J.  C.  Holt  el  al.). 
IRHIAND 

1975  Londonderry  Lough  Beg,  14th  October  (his/i  Birds  1:  81). 

1977  Londonderry  Lough  Beg,  2nd-llth  November  (Brit.  Birds  73:  507)  was  in  1979  (Irish 
Birds  1:  567). 

1979  Londonderry  See  1977  Londondeny  above. 

1980  Down  Kirtnegar,  19th  October  (Irish  Birds  2:  100). 

1991  Antrim  Duncrue  Street  Marsh,  adult,  26th  September  (Irish  Birds  5:  459). 

1992  Dublin  Rogerstown,  juvenile,  24tli-31st  October  (Irish  Birds  5:  459). 

1993  Cork  Harbour  View,  first-year,  5th  October  (Irish  Birds  5:  459).  Kinsale  Marsh,  juvenile, 
1st- 10th  October  (Brit.  Birds  88:  514),  was  on  10th  only  (Irish  Birds  5:  219). 

1995  Cork  Ballycotton,  24th-26th  September.  Lissagriffin,  9tli-12tli  October.  (Irish  Birds  5: 
459.) 

1995  Londonderry  Barm  Estuaiy,  adult,  30th  July.  Lough  Beg,  first-winter,  4tli-10tli  December. 
(hish  Birds  5:  459;  Northern  Ireland  Bird  Rep.  1995:  39.) 

1995  Wexford  Tacumshin,  two:  first-summer  or  adult,  2nd-4tli  August;  28tli-30tli  October. 
Nethertown,  adult,  2nd-6th  October.  Lady’s  Island  Lake,  first-year,  29tlt  October,  'fhe  Cull, 
first-winter,  6th  November,  joined  by  anotlier  first-winter  on  7th-8Ui  November.  (Irish  Birds  5: 
459.) 

(Northern  North  America;  winters  southern  South  America)  Multiple  records 
are  not  unique:  duos  are  fairly  frequent,  and  there  were  three  together  in 
Cleveland  in  October  1980,  a very  good  year  for  this  species.  This  unprecedented 
four  in  1996  were  at  the  peak  time.  No  fewer  than  eight  have  been  found  on  30th 
July,  including  one  at  Breydon  in  1978,  and  there  is  no  date  from  19th  July  to 
10th  September  when  a White-rumped  Sandpiper  has  not  been  found 
somewhere  in  Britain  & Ireland. 
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Fig.  3.  Adult  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fmcicollis  (witli  Great  Kinged  Plover 
Charadrins  hiaticula),  Kent,  September  1996  (J.  A.  Rou'lands) 
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AT  157  & 158.  First-summer  American  Coot  Fulica  americana,  Kent,  April  1996  (above, 
Steve  yo2<?z^/Birdwatch;  below,  Reston  Kilgour) 


T 159.  Juvenile  Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nordmanni,  with  Northern  Lapwings 
Vanellus  vanellus  and  Black-headed  Gulls  Lams  ridibimdus,  Angus  & Dundee,  August  1996 
{Gary  Bellingham) 


T 160  & 161.  Female  Caspian  Plover  Charadrius  asiaticus,  Shetland,  June  1996  {Reston 
Kilgour) 


A 162.  Male  Lesser  Scaup  Ayihya  affinis,  Hertfordshire,  April  1996  {Rob  Wilson) 


A 163.  Two  first-summer  female  Harlequin  Ducks  Histnonicus  histiionicus,  Ayrshire,  April 
1996  (Jim  Pattinson) 

T 164.  Male  Redhead  Aythya  americana,  Nottinghamshire,  March  1996  (Iain  H.  Ijiocli) 


A 165.  First- winter  Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus,  Cornwall,  28th 
January  1996  (P.  Hopkins) 


A 166.  Great  Knot  Calidris  tenuirostris,  Cleveland,  October/November  1996  (Jim  Pattinson) 
▼ 167.  Juvenile  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis,  Cornwall,  October  1996  (Steve 
FoM^g/Birdwatch) 
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Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  (4,  181,  6) 

Hampshire  Needs  Ore  Point,  juvenile,  13th-24th  September  (P.  J.  Hack  el  al.). 
Northamptonshire  Daventiv’  Reser\’oir,  juvenile,  29th  September  to  2nd  October  (G.  M. 
Pullan  et  al.);  same  as  Warwickshire. 

Outer  Hebrides  Ardivachar  Point,  South  Uist,  juvenile,  24th  October  (B.  Rabbitts). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  juvenile,  lst-2nd  October  (N.  J.  Hallam,  Dr  R.  Riddington  et  al.). 
Staffordshire  Blithfield  Reservoir,  juvenile,  2nd-7th  November  (B.  Hill,  M.  J.  & R.  Hollis,  1.  C. 
Whitehouse  et  al.). 

Sussex,  West  Sidlesham  Ferr\',  juvenile,  1st  October  (T.  J.  Edwards,  L.  G.  R.  Evans). 
Warwickshire  Draycote  Water,  juvenile,  28th  September,  photo.  (C.  D.  Baggon  et  al.);  also  in 
N orthamptonshire . 

IRlilAND 

1992  Donegal  Tory  Island,  juvenile,  20th  September  (not  20th  October  as  given  Irish  Birds  5: 
339;  Irish  Birds  5:  459). 

1995  Kerry  Blackrock  Strand,  juvenile,  15th-17th  September  (Irish  Birds  5;  459). 

1995  Louth  Baltray,  juvenile,  31st  August  to  3rd  September  (Irish  Birds  5:  459). 

1995  Wexford  North  Slob,  juvenile,  19th-20th  November  (Irish  Birds  5:  459). 

(^orth  America  and  Northeastern  Siberia;  winters  South  America)  A classic 
‘juv  in  Sept’  species  which  traditionally  used  to  have  a southwesterly  bias  to  the 
records.  In  line  with  some  other  American  waders,  however,  there  has  been  a shift 
since  the  late  1970s,  with  proportionally  more  records  from  the  North  and  West. 
Records  from  these  areas  tend  to  be  a couple  of  weeks  later.  November  records 
are  still  exceptional. 

Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata  (5,  17,  1) 

Caernarfonshire  Dinas  Dinlle  and  Foryd  Bay,  25th-28th  August,  photo.  (S. 
Hugheston-Roberts,  R.  Jones,  R.  I.  'Phorpe  et  al.). 

(Northeast  Siberia;  winters  New  Guinea  and  Australasia)  Still  a very  rare  bird 
here.  In  recent  times,  the  majority  of  records  have  been  of  adults  in  August  or 
early  September. 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus  (23,  163,  5) 

Highland  Alturlic  Bay,  Inverness-shire,  29th  May  (P.  Barry,  C.  Pell). 

Norfolk  Breydon,  24th  July  (P.  R.  Allard).  Cley,  24th-25th  July  (I.  G.  Johnson,  A.  M.  Stoddart 
et  al.). 

Yorkshire,  West  P'airbum  Ings,  12th  May  (N.  C.  Dawtrey,  D.  J.  Prest  el  al.)  (fig.  4). 

1993  Sussex,  West  Sidlesham  Ferry,  1st  May  (Brit.  Birds  87:  527),  to  2nd  (per  R.  J.  Fairbank). 
IRI'LAND 

Londonderry  Bann  Estuary',  adult,  21st,  24th  May. 

1995  Londonderry  Bann  Estuary,  1st  August  (Irish  Birds  5:  459;  Northern  Ireland  Bird  Rep. 
1995:  41). 

1995  Louth  Dundalk  Docks,  adult,  8th- 1 1th  May.  Baltray,  adult,  20th-23rd  May.  (Irish  Birds  5: 
459.) 

(North  Eurasia;  winters  southern  Asia  and  Australia)  That  in  West  Yorkshire 
was  only  the  eighth  inland  record  ever. 

Buflf-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites  submficollis  (33,  680,  -) 

IRHIWNO 

1965  Antrim  Duncrue  Street  Marsh,  Belfast,  15th  September  (Irish  Bird  Rep.  14:  38). 

1975  Londonderry  Lough  Beg,  21st  September  (Brit.  Birds  89:  501),  five  recorded  (Irish  Bird 
Rep.  23:  16). 

(North  America;  winters  South  America)  This  species  was  no  longer 
considered  by  the  Committee  after  1982,  but,  to  be  consistent,  Irish  as  well  as 
British  records  for  the  earlier  period  are  updated. 
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Fig.  4.  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus,  West  Yorkshire,  May  1996  (N.  C. 
Dawtrey) 

Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media  (180,  83,  11) 

Hertfordshire  Rye  Meads,  30th  September  to  1st  October  (P.  Roper  et  al). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  three:  3rd-6th  September  (P.  J.  Donnelly  et  al.)-,  23rd  September 
(E.  R.  Meek,  S.  D.  Stansfield);  17th  October  (S.  D.  Stansfield). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  three;  juvenile,  18tli-19th  September,  moribund  20tli,  photo.  (S.  C.  Votier 
et  al.)-,  first- win  ter,  20th-21st,  presumed  same,  dead,  24th,  now  at  National  Museum  of  Scotland 
(Dr  R.  Riddington,  J.  Taylor,  M.  Wallace  et  al.)-,  age  uncertain,  20th,  presumed  same  30th  (Dr 
R.  Riddington,  R.  Walker  et  al.).  Out  Skerries,  adult,  20th-22nd,  28di  September  (J.  F.  Cooper, 
P.  M.  Ellis,  K.  D.  Shaw  et  al.)-,  probable  juvenOe,  28th  (P.  M.  Ellis,  G.  W.  Petrie,  P.  Sclater). 
Scamess,  18th-19th  September  (M.  S.  Chapman,  P.  M.  Ellis  et  al.). 
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Yorkshire,  East  Kilnsea,  age  uncertain,  20th  September  (G.  P.  Catley,  D.  Hursthouse  et  al.). 
1995  West  Midlands  Sandwell  Valley,  22nd  August  {Bril.  Birds  89:  501),  to  23rd  (A.  H.  J. 
Harrop,  J.  Wright). 

(Northeast  Europe  and  Northwest  Asia;  winters  Africa)  A record  year,  with 
only  two  rejections.  Experienced  observers  seem  to  have  ‘got  the  measure’  of  this 
species:  two  or  three  flushes  are  sufficient  if  all  the  relevant  features  are  ‘in  the 
memory  banks’. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodrornus  scobpaceus  (9,  183,  6) 

Angus  & Dundee/Northeast  Scotland  River  North  Esk,  Kinnaber,  then  Grampian/Tayside, 
since  22nd  October  1995  to  21st  February  {Brit.  Birds  89:  501). 

Cheshire  Budworth  Mere,  24th  April  (P.  M.  Hill,  J.  Walsh,  D.  M.  Walters  et  al.). 

Cornwall  Copperhouse  Creek,  Hayle,  first-winter,  24th  January'  to  16th  March,  photo.  (S. 
Kolodziejski  et  al.)  (plate  165). 

Essex  Holland  Haven,  adult,  lst-3rd  August,  photo.  (Dr  S.  Cox,  N.  St  J.  Gumming,  S.  Smith  el  al.). 
Northeast  Scotland  See  Angus  & Dundee/Northeast  Scotland  above. 

Nottinghamshire  Found  Gravel-pits,  first-winter,  21st-28th  October,  photo.  (M.  Gibson,  D. 
Pinker,  M.  Vickers  et  al.). 

Shetland  Scamess,  17th-18th  May,  photo.  (P.  V.  Harvey,  A.  McCall  et  al.). 

IRELAND 

Down  Dundrum  Inner  Bay  South,  adult,  1 1 th  September. 

1988  Down  Belfast  Harbour  Estate,  first-winter  from  14th  November  1987  to  3rd  Januaiy'  {Irish 
Birds  3:  624;  4:  94;  Brit.  Birds  81:  559)  stayed  until  28th  January^  {Irish  Birds  5:  462). 

1993  Cork  Lissagriffin,  juvenile,  26th  September  {Irish  Birds  5:  462). 

1994  Wexford  Tacumshin,  juvenile,  27th  to  at  least  30th  October;  see  also  1995  Wexford  {Irish 
Birds  5:  339-340,  462). 

1995  Wexford  'facumshin,  26th  February  and  26th  March  to  1st  April;  presumed  same.  Lady’s 
Island  Lake,  8th-9th  April;  presumed  same  individual  as  juvenile  at  Tacumshin  in  October  1994 
{Irish  Birds  5:  339,  462). 

(North  America  and  Northeast  Siberia;  winters  USA  and  Central  America) 
The  Committee  has  now  reached  agreement  on  acceptance  criteria  for  fly-bys  of 
this  species:  extreme  caution  is  required. 

Long-billed/Short-billed  Dowitcher  L.  scolopaceus! griseus  (18,  277,  6) 

IRHIAND 

1979  Down  Castle  Espie,  7th  September  {Irish  Birds  1:  564). 

(North  America  and  Northeast  Siberia;  winter  USA,  Central  and  South  America) 
The  totals  include  those  of  specifically  identified  individuals. 

Upland  Sandpiper  Bartramia  longicauda  (15,  32,  1) 

Shetland  Foula,  2nd  September  (A.  R.  Mainwood);  presumed  same,  14th-15tli,  photo.  (M.  J. 
McKee,  A.  R.  Mainwood)  (plate  152  on  page  41  Ij. 

1995  Scilly  St  Mary’s,  12th  October  {Brit.  Birds  89:  502),  first  named  observ'ers  were  N. 
Anderson  and  Miss  F.  Rowen. 

IRHIAND 

1995  Clare  Kilbaha,  Loop  Head,  9th  October  {Irish  Birds  5:  462). 

(North  America;  winters  South  America)  The  second  record  for  Foula, 
following  one  in  1993.  Fair  Isle  (1975)  and  St  Kilda  (1980)  have  also  hosted  this 
species,  but  Cornwall  and  Scilly  dominate,  with  16  records  between  them. 

Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis  (12,  80,  5) 

Caernarfonshire  Conwy  Estuary,  14th  June  (S.  Dixon,  1.  Higginson). 

Kent  Dungeness,  29th  April  (S.  Huggins);  juvenile,  14th- 18th  August  (P.  G.  Akers,  M.  Ausden, 
Dr  G.  Hirons  el  al.). 
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Norfolk  Hickling,  lOtli- 12th  June,  presumed  same,  17tli  to  at  least  19th  (A.  J.  Kane  et  ai). 
Sussex,  East  Horse  Eye  Level,  26th  August  (A.  R.  & M.  J.  Eales),  possibly  same  as  Kent. 
1994  Outer  Hebrides  Loch  Sandaray,  North  List  (formerly  Western  Isles),  adult,  8th-9tli 
October  Q.  & P.  R.  Boyer,  T.  J.  Dix). 

(Southeast  Europe,  West  and  East  Asia;  winters  Africa,  southern  Asia  and 
Australia)  A fairly  typical  year.  Any  month  from  April  to  October  is  a possibility 
for  this  delightful  Tringa  and  records  are  well  spread  geographically.  Juveniles, 
however,  are  comparatively  uncommon. 


Greater  Yellowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca  (12,  19,  1) 

Kent  Stoke  Lagoon,  22nd  March  to  2nd  April  (T.  E.  Bovvley,  D.  L.  Davenport,  J.  C.  Martin). 
1995  Essex  Deal  Hall,  Dengie,  lOtli  May  (L.  Steward,  J.  C.  Sutherby);  presumed  same  as 
Norfolk,  Suffolk  {Biit.  Birds  89:  502). 

(North  America;  winters  USA  south  to  southern  South  America)  ‘New  arrivals’ 
of  this  species  appear  to  be  extremely  rare  and  records  in  Western  Europe  may 
well  often  concern  a single  individual,  even  over  several  years.  A Devon  report 
remains  in  circulation. 


Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes  (35,  208,  5) 

Cheshire  Gatewarth,  intermittently,  1 lth-22nd  April;  same,  Houghton  Green,  23rd  April  to  1st 
May,  photo.  0-  Clarke  et  ai). 

Kent  Elmley,  18th  June  (J.  A.  Rowlands  et  ai). 

Lothian  Musselburgh,  14tli  July  (B.  A.  Hickman). 

Somerset  Steart,  juvenile,  27th  October  (P.  I.  Holt). 

1995  Nottinghamshire  Holme  Pierrepont  and  Netherfield,  25th  November  to  15th  December 
{Brit.  Birds  89:  502),  now  presumed  same  as  Knighton  Reserv'oir,  Shropshire/Staffordshire, 
llth-16th  November  {Brit.  Birds  89:  502). 

IRELAND 

Down  Cloghy  Bay,  Outer  Ards,  first-winter,  24tli  March  to  20th  April. 

1987  Cork  Inchydoney,  17th  May  {Irish  Birds  5:  462). 

1992  Cork  Douglas  Estuary,  adult,  19tli  June  into  1993  (Brit.  Birds  86:  484),  16tli  May  to  9tli 
April  1993  (Irish  Birds  5:  90,  220). 

1993  Cork  See  1992  Cork  above. 

1995  Down  Castle  Espie,  Strangford  Lough,  27tli  August;  same.  Comber  Estuary,  28th  April 
(hish  Birds  5:  462;  Northern  Ireland  Bird  Rep.  1995:  45). 

1995  Wexford  Tacumshin,  two  juveniles,  4th  November,  one  remaining  until  22nd  November 
(Msh  Birds  5:  462). 

(North  America;  winters  southern  USA,  Central  and  South  America)  There 
has  been  a definite  shift  with  this  species.  During  1958-91,  only  16%  of  records 
were  in  spring,  but  this  has  since  increased  to  50%.  We  are  indebted  to  David 
Quinn  for  pointing  out  the  identical  plumage  feature  linking  the  two  1995 
records. 


Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cimrem  (3,  41,  2) 

Clyde  River  Leven,  22nd-30di  September,  photo.  (I.  P.  Gibson  et  ah). 

Devon  Bowling  Green  Marsh,  Topsham,  2nd  June  Q.  Gale,  B.  B.  Heasman)  (figs.  5-7,  on  pp. 
480-481). 

(Northeast  Europe  and  Siberia;  winters  Africa,  South  Asia  and  Australia)  The 
Devon  record  is  on  a classic  date  from  a classic  site.  The  Clyde  record  is  just  after 
the  secondary  autumn  peak  and  was  an  excellent  find  for  one  of  the  country’s 
most  dedicated  wader-counters.  It  was  the  first  for  the  Scottish  Mainland  since 
1977. 
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Figs.  5,  6 & 7.  Terek  Sandpiper  Xemis  cinereus,  Devon,  June  1996  (above  and  right,  B.  B. 
Heasinaif,  below,  John  Gale) . 
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The  Committee  appreciates  tlie  high-quality  work  of  wildlife  artists  such  as  John  Gale,  but 
sketches  are  welcomed  from  all  obser\'ers;  given  a choice  of  a rough  field-sketch  (such  as  fig.  7) 
or  a tidier  version  produced  afterw'ards  (such  as  fig.  5),  the  Committee  always  prefers  to  see  the 
original,  at-the-time  drawings  from  a field  notebook. 


Spotted  Sandpiper  macularia  (6,  110,  2) 

Devon  Lopwell  Dam,  since  4th  November  1995  {Brit.  Birds  89:  503)  to  7tli  May  (per  P. 
Edmonds).  Newton  Abbot,  13th  December  1995  to  at  least  13th  Febmarv'  {Bril.  Birds  89:  503), 
to  25th  February  (per  M.  R.  Langman). 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  6th- 12th  May,  photo.  (R.  C.  James  el  al.). 

Shetland  Fetlar,  17tli-18tli  May  (J.  & T.  G.  Davies  et  al). 

IRELAND 

1995  Armagh  Lowry’s  Ixiugh,  juvenile,  3rd-15th  September  {Irish  Birds  5:  463). 

(North  America;  winters  USA  south  to  Uitiguay)  A poor  year,  again  similar  to 
the  last  two:  two  or  three  spring  records  and  long-stayers. 

Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor  (1,  262,  2) 

Fife  Eden  Estuary,  first-winter,  12th- 13th  October  (J.  M.  Dean,  R.  A.  Lambert  et  al). 
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Northamptonshire  Davcnln.'  Reserx'oir,  juvenile  lo  first-winler,  30lh  September  (S.  R.  Mawby, 
A.  M.  Wilson  ei  al.)  (fig.  8);  also  in  Warwickshire. 

Warwickshire  Draycote  VX'ater,  juvenile  to  first-winter,  1st  October  (S.  Roper  el  al.)',  same  as 
Northamptonshire. 
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Fig.  8.  Juvenile  Whlson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor  moulting  to  first-winter  plumage, 
Northamptonshire,  September  1996  {Stephen  Mawby) 
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1995  Cornwall  St  German’s,  age  uncertain,  26th  September  (A.  & P.  Blonden,  E.  II.  Williams). 

(North  America;  winters  South  America)  Another  poor  year.  This  species  is  not 
the  guaranteed  ‘year-tick’  that  it  once  was. 

Laughing  Gull  Lmtus  atncilla  (2,  68,  7) 

Devon  Porthworthy  Dam,  adult,  13ih-21st  September  (M.  K.  Ahmad,  J.  R.  Smart  ei  ai). 
Durham  Sunderland,  first-winter,  intermittently  19th  Februarv  to  11th  April,  photo.  (D. 
Parnaby  et  al.)  (plate  168). 

Highland  Dornoch,  Sutherland,  first-summer  to  second-winter,  13th  August  to  12th  October, 
photo.  (A.  Vittery,  A.  Wight  et  ai). 

Kent  Pegwell  Bay,  first-summer,  21st  August  (D.  C.  Gilbert  et  ai). 

Shetland  Fetlar,  first-summer  to  second-winter,  24th  July  (D.  Suddaby  et  ai). 

WUtshire  Cotswold  Water  Park,  adult,  9th  August  (N.  P.  Adams,  W.  N.  Clinch,  G.  A.  J. 
Deacon). 

Worcestershire  Upton  Warren,  second-winter,  26th  August  to  4th  September,  photo.  Q.  T. 
Belsey,  R.  E.  Harbird,  R.  A.  Hill  et  ai). 

1995  Kent  Dungeness,  first-summer,  14th  July  to  13Ui  August,  photo.  (A.  P.  Blunden,  D 
Walker  et  a/.). 

IRELAND 

1995  Cork  One:  The  Lough,  second-winter  or  adult,  15tli  January',  Cork  City  Dump,  20th 
January,  Douglas  Estuary',  2nd  April,  and  Dunkettle,  4tli  April  {Irish  Birds  5:  464). 

1995  Down  Belfast  Harbour  Estate,  first-summer,  12th  April  to  at  least  18th  June  (Msh  Birds  5: 
464;  Northern  Ireland  Bird  Rep.  1995:  48). 

(North  America  and  Caribbean;  winters  USA  to  South  America)  A good  year. 
The  high  proportion  of  first-summers  is  interesting;  1984  and  1995  were  also 
good  for  first-summers,  with  three  in  each  year.  Good  years  for  birds  of  this  age 
could  reflect  either  one  or  two  individuals  moving  around,  or  an  influx  in  the 
previous  autumn. 


* ■ 


A 168.  First-winter  Laughing  Gull  Lams  atricilla,  Durham,  25th  February  1996  {Jim 
Pattinson) 
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Franklin’s  Gull  iMrus  pipixean  (0,  30,  3) 

Gloucestershire  Hempstead,  adult,  4tli-7th  Januan,’  (R.  J.  & Mrs  J.  C.  Phillips,  J.  D.  Sanders, 
N.  R.  Smart  et  al.). 

Shetland  Foula,  first-summer,  6th-7th  July  (R.  W.  Furness,  A.  R.  Mainwood  er  al.). 
Yorkshire,  East  Tophill  Low,  second-winter,  13th  November  (T.  M.  Richardson). 

(North  America;  winters  South  America)  After  a blank  year  last  year,  this 
species  continues  its  reputation  as  the  ‘Martini  Gull’:  anytime,  any  place, 
anywhere.  The  Yorkshire  individual  was  present  for  an  hour,  and  was  well 
documented. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  iMms  Philadelphia  (11,  79,  10) 

Cornwall  Sennen  Cove,  first-winter,  11th  Januaiy  (J.  F.  Ryan);  presumed  same,  27tlt  February 
(T.  George).  Newquay,  first-winter,  26tli  March  (S.  M.  Christophers).  Millbrook  Lake, 
first-winter,  5th  April  CS.  C.  Madge,  E.  J.  WilsonV  Kingsmill  Lake,  first-summer,  21st-23rd  June 
(D.  Clegg);  presumed  same  as  Ta\w  Estuary,  Devon.  Sennen,  first-winter,  14tli  to  25th 
December  when  moribund,  photo.  (T.  George,  J.  F.  Ryan  et  al.). 

Derbyshire  Carsington  Water,  first-summer,  26di  June  (S.  L.  Thorpe). 

Devon  Plym  Estuary,  first-winter,  3rd-4tlt  May  (J.  R.  Smart);  present  28Ui  April  to  5tlt  May. 
l’a\'y  Estuary,  first-summer,  1st- 15th  June,  photo.  (P.  J.  Barden,  P.  Edmunds);  also  in  Cornwall. 
StaflFordshire  Blithfield  Resen'oir,  first-winter,  27tlt-30tlr  April,  photo.  (W.  J.  Low  et  al.). 

1994  Devon  Plym  Estuaiy,  adult,  20th  March  (D.  Clegg,  G.  E.  Holmes,  S.  W.  McMahon), 
previously  not  accepted  {Brit.  Birds  88:  557)  now  considered  acceptable. 

IREIWND 

Down  Groomsport,  Belfast  I.ough,  adult,  12tli-23rd  November. 

Londonderry  Roe  Estuary,  Lough  Foyle,  adult,  19th  October  to  3rd  November. 

1983  Dublin  Sandymounl,  adult,  6th  to  end  of  March  {Irish  Birds  2:  564;  Brit.  Birds  77:  529) 
stayed  until  3rd  April  {Irish  Birds  5:  464). 

1995  Dublin  Swords  Estuary,  adult,  Ist-lOth  April  {Irish  Birds  5:  464). 

(North  America;  winters  USA  to  Mexico)  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  each 
produces  a second  record  in  three  years. 

Herring  Gull  Lams  argentatus 
L.  a.  smithsonianus  (0,  16,  1) 

IRHl-AND 

Down  Whitehouse  Lagoon,  Belfast  Lough,  first-wintei',  27th  December. 

(North  America)  Fifteen  of  the  17  records  have  been  in  heland. 

Iceland  GuU  Lams  glaucoides 
L.  g.  kumlieni  (1,  47,  4) 

Cheshire  Gatewarth,  adult,  9th  March  (J.  Clarke,  C.  Dove,  J.  Walsh). 

Cornwall  Newquay,  adult,  11th  March  (S.  M.  Christophers). 

Derbyshire  Ogston  Reservoir,  adult,  14th-24th  Eebruary  (R.  J.  Lowe). 

Suffolk  Minsmere,  adult,  7th  January  (B.  J.  Small,  M.  Smitli,  D.  F.  Walsh). 

1979  Staffordshire  Westport  Lake,  first-winter,  30tli  December  to  12th  January  1980  (R.  J. 

1 liggins,  W.  J.  Low  et  al.). 

1980  Staffordshire  See  1979  Staffordshire  above. 

1990  Yorkshire,  North  Bolton-on-Swale,  adult,  17tli-25tli  March  {Brit.  Birds  89:  505),  first 
noted  15  til. 

1993  Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  adult,  recently  dead,  28tli  January,  photo.,  now  at  National 
Museum  of  Scotland  (M.  Gray,  Miss  L.  Wells  et  ah). 

1995  Lancashire  Seaforth,  tlien  Merseyside,  adult,  18tli,  25th  b'ebruaty,  3rd-15th  March, 
photo.  (A.  J.  Conway,  'f.  Vaughan  et  al.)  (plate  169). 

1995  Outer  Hebrides  Stornoway,  then  Western  Isles,  adult,  7th-21st  February,  photo.  (R.  D. 
Wemyss) . 
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IRELAND 

1995  Cork  The  Lough,  adult,  16th  January  to  9th  March;  probably  the  same,  Aghada,  29th 
Januarv’,  ‘presumed  returning  individual’  {Irish  Birds  5:  465). 

1995  Donegal  Killybegs,  tw'o,  adult  and  second-winter,  18th  February  (hish  Birds  5:  465). 
1995  Galway  Galway  Dump,  adult,  16tl>19th  March  {Irish  Birds  5:  465). 

(Canada;  winters  North  America)  A specimen  at  The  British  Museum,  Tring, 
obtained  at  Blackness,  Shetland,  on  24th  November  1869,  has  now  been 
identified  as  the  first  British  record  {Ibis  139:  200). 


A 169.  Adult  Iceland  Gull  Lanis  glaticoides  of  the  race  kumlieni,  Merseyside,  February  1995 
{Steve  yo«/ig/Birdwatch) 


Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea  (2,  71,  1) 

Cornwall  River  Lynher,  adult,  27th-28th  February  (R.  W.  Gould,  S.  C.  Madge,  G.  J.  Tamblin 
et  ah);  see  also  Devon. 

Devon  Cattedown,  Plymouth,  adult,  13th-24th  March,  photo.  (M.  K.  Ahmad,  J.  F.  Babbington 
et  al.)  (plate  170);  presumed  same  as  Cornwall. 

1995  Caernarfonshire  Porthmadog  and  Black  Rocks,  then  Gwynedd,  adult,  14th-16th,  22nd 
January  (I.  Rhys-Jones,  J.  Wilkinson  et  al.);  presumed  same  as  1994  Cardiganshire  {Brit.  Birds 
89:  506). 

1995  Northumberland  Seahouses,  adult,  14th  July  (B.  Faulconbridge,  A.  Heatlt);  presumed 
same  as  1995  Cleveland,  North  Yorkshire  {Brit.  Birds  89:  505-506). 


i 


A 170.  Adult  Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea,  Devon,  13th  March  1996  {J.  F.  Babhitigtou) 
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IRHl-AND 


1983  Sligo  Sligo  Harbour,  adult,  6th-9th  May;  same  as  Donegal  (Ii-isli  Birds  2:  567-568;  3;  476; 
Bni.  Birds  77:  534). 

(Northeast  Siberia  and  Canada)  The  Southwest  continues  its  recent  good 
form.  There  is  more  of  an  ‘all  year  around’  aspect  to  records,  as  the 
Northumberland  individual  proves. 

Ivory  Gull  Pagophila  eburnea  (76,  40,  0) 

1961  Sussex,  East  Portobello,  Brighton,  19th  November  [Bril.  Birds  55:  574),  now  considered 

inadequately  documented. 

lRl-:i..VND 

1989  Down  New  Forge,  Belfast,  2nd  March  (Irish  Birds  5:  465). 

(Arctic) 

Gull-billed  Tern  Sterna  nilotica  (52,  204,  2) 

Carmarthenshire  Penclacwydd,  first-summer,  intermittently,  4tli  July  to  1 7th  August,  photo, 
(plate  171);  same,  Machynys,  at  least  13tli  and  28th  July  (R.  Bevan,  N.  C.  Williams,  R.  S.  D. 
Williams  et  al.)-,  also  in  Gower. 

Dorset  Portland,  5th  May  (H.  G.  Wood  Homer  et  ah). 

Gower  Gower  Peninsula,  formerly  ^X'est  Glamorgan,  6th  July  (per  H.  E.  Grenfell);  same  as 
Carmarthenshire. 

1960  Sussex,  West  Selsey  Bill,  4tli  May  (Brit.  Binh  54:  187),  now  considered  inadequately 
documented. 


1982  Londonderry  Roe  Estuaiy,  adult,  5tli  or  7tli  to  lOtli  October  (Bril.  Birds  77:  536),  first 
date  7th  (Irish  Birds  2:  359-360,  40  D. 

(Almost  cosmopolitan;  nearest  breeding  colony  is  in  Denmark;  European 
population  winters  Africa)  The  Carmarthen  record  echoes  that  in  West 
Glamorgan  in  July  1993.  For  seawatching  records  and  shoreline  fly-bys,  the 
Committee  continues  to  require  detailed  notes  on  structure,  flight  and 
upperwing/underwing  patterns.  Witli  Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media  increasing  its 
percentage  of  acceptance,  this  species  is  now  competing  to  be  the  ‘most  rejected 
species’.  All  observers  should  need  no  further  reminder  to  treat  this  species  with 
respect,  as  casual  reporting  just  does  not  make  it. 


iri-;ij\n'd 


A 171.  First-summer  (jull-billcd  Tern  Sterna  nilotica,  Carmarthenshire,  August  1996  (Iain 
H.  Uxich) 
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Caspian  Tem  Sterna  caspia  (30,  207,  5) 

Buckinghamshire  Caldecotte  Reservoir,  13tli  April  (A.  Ferguson). 

Norfolk  Breydon,  9ih  June  (K.  R.  Dye,  E.  W.  P.  Jones,  I.  & S.  Smith);  presumed  same  as 
Suffolk. 

Suffolk  Minsmere,  two,  3rd  June,  one  or  other,  5th,  8tli,  10th,  one,  photo.  (D.  Rous,  G.  R. 
Welch  ei  al.)\  one  or  other  also  in  Norfolk. 

Sussex,  East  Brighton,  20th  May  (Prof.  D.  T.  Parkin). 

WUtshire  Cotswold  Water  Park,  13th  June  (N.  P.  Adams,  V.  J.  Austin). 

1960  Sussex,  West  Selsey  Bill,  6tli  May  (Bnt.  Birds  54:  188),  now  considered  inadequately 
documented. 

1969  Sussex,  West  Worthing,  30th  April  (Bnt.  Birds  63:  280),  now  considered  inadequately 
documented. 

1971  Sussex,  West  Worthing,  16th  May  {Bnt.  Birds  65:  337),  now  considered  inadequately 
documented. 

1995  Wight,  Isle  of  St  Catherine’s  Point,  15th  May  (S.  R.  Colenutt). 

(Almost  cosmopolitan  except  South  America;  European  populations  winter 
Africa)  The  Buckinghamshire  record  is  noteworthy  as  April  records  are  very  rare 
for  this  ‘midsummer  specialist’.  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Kent  are,  of  course,  the 
dominant  counties. 


Lesser  Crested  Tem  Sterna  bengalensis  (0,  5,  1) 

Northumberland  Fame  Islands,  $,  16th  May  to  13th  August,  paired  with  Sandwich  Tem  S. 
sandvicensis,  one  young  reared  (per  B.  N.  Rossiter);  presumed  returning  individual. 

ScUly  Tresco,  adult,  2nd-4th  August  (R.  J.  Flathway  et  al). 

(North  and  East  Africa,  east  to  Australia)  The  record  in  Scilly,  like  that  in 
Dorset  in  April  1995,  demonstrates  that  two  annual  journeys  of  the 
Northumberland  bird  are  not  the  explanation  for  all  records.  The  Fames  female 
was  on  her  thirteenth  visit.  The  oldest  known  Sandwich  Tem  S',  sandvicensis 
survived  for  23  years  and  7 months  (BUTP),  so  there  could  be  a few  more  years 
of  increased  income  for  the  Fames  boatmen. 


Forster’s  Tem  Sterna  forsteri  (0,  26,  0) 

Dorset  The  Fleet  and  other  coastal  localities,  first-winter,  since  26th  December  1995,  to  10th 
February  {Brit.  Birds  89:  507). 

IRELAND 

1984  Down  Groomsport,  19th-20th  March;  same,  Quoile  Pondage,  1st  May  to  1st  June  {Brit. 
Birds  79:  557),  at  Quoile  Pondage  12th- 13th  May  only  {Irish  Birds  3:  317). 

1987  Waterford  Dungarvan,  adult,  3rd- 10th  March  {Irish  Birds  4:  100). 

1995  Waterford  Dungar\'an,  adult,  30th  October  to  2nd  December  {Irish  Birds  5:  466). 

(North  America;  winters  USA  and  Mexico)  It  is  suspected  that  figures  for 
earlier  years  are  much  overstated  owing  to  this  species’  long-staying  ‘form’; 
further  research  is  required. 


Whiskered  Tem  Chlidonias  hyhidus  (20,  100,  1) 

Lancashire  Babydock  Gravel-pits,  Carnforth,  second-summer,  6th  June,  photo.  (P.  J.  Marsh 
et  al.). 

1988  Sussex,  East  Rye,  28th  May  {Brit.  Birds  82:  533),  to  29th  (per  R.  J.  Fairbank). 

(South  Eurasia,  Africa  and  Australia;  European  population  winters  Africa) 
Since  the  first  record  in  Dorset  in  1836,  this  species  has  been  noted  in  six  Welsh 
recording  areas  and  no  fewer  than  30  in  England,  from  Cornwall  to 
Northumberland  and  Kent  to  Cumbria,  but  only  once  in  Scotland,  in  1894. 
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White-winged  Black  Tem  Chlidonias  leucopterus  (50,  643,  16) 

Avon  Chew  Valley  Lake,  second-summer,  9ili-l  1th  June  (R.  M.  Andrews  et  ai). 

Cleveland  Reclamation  Pond  and  Saltliolme  Pools,  second-summer,  29th  June  to  7tli  July, 
photo.  (J.  B.  Dunnett,  R.  C.  'Paylor  et  al.). 

Cornwall  Marazion,  adult,  9tli-l  Itli  July  (Dr  I.  C.  S.  Scott,  J.  R.  Smart  et  ai).  Torpoint,  adult, 
13th  July  (A.  J.  Musgrove). 

Cumbria  L.ongtown,  juvenile,  30th  August  to  6th  September,  photo.  (C.  XX'ilson,  P.  R.  Wilson 
et  al.). 

Dorset  Radipole,  second-summer,  10th  July  (S.  Money  et  al.).  Lodmoor,  juvenile,  12tli  August 
(per  P.  M.  Harris). 

Greater  London  Charlton,  adult,  4th-5th  July,  photo.  (D.  McKenzie  et  al.)  (plates  172-174). 
Brent  Reservoir,  adult,  27th  July  (A.  M.  Self  et  al.). 

Kent  Dungeness,  adult,  17th  June  (P.  G.  Akers,  D.  Sherlock  et  al.). 

Northumberland  Newton  Pool,  second-summer,  26tli  June  (R.  J.  Lockwood,  H.  Maggs  et  al.); 
same.  Long  Nanny,  26th  (S.  Bloomfield,  R.  Harris,  M.  Ridley);  same,  HoKwell  Pond,  28tli-29tli 
(J.  Alexander,  T.  R.  Cleeves);  same,  Wallsend  Swallow  Pond,  29th  (P.  Gardner,  A.  G. 
Hetherington  et  al.). 

Nottinghamshire  South  Muskham,  juvenile,  lst-3rd  September,  photo.  (A.  J.  Scrimshaw  et 
al.). 

Somerset  Durleigh  Reseiv’oir,  juvenile,  21st  August  to  lOtli  September  (R.  Musgrove,  C. 
Sawyer  et  al.). 

Suffolk  Southwold,  adult,  26tli  June,  photo.  (P.  Goldsmith,  L.  J.  Townsend  et  al.);  same, 
Trimley,  27th  June  to  2nd  July  (K.  Barrett  et  al.).  Covehitlte,  adult,  16tli  July  (Dr  P.  J.  Dare). 
Yorkshire,  North  Burton  Riggs,  Scarborough,  juvenile,  lOlli-lltli  August,  photo.  (J.  Hewitt, 
G.  iM  Lindley,  P.  Senior  et  al.). 

1993  Yorkshire,  West  New  Swillington  Ings,  juvenile,  13Ui  September  {Brit.  Birds  87:  536), 
linder/identifier  was  P.  R.  Morris. 

1994  Hertfordshire  Wilstone  Reservoir,  juvenile,  15tli  September  (W.  Pegram). 

1995  Hampshire  Piichfield  Haven,  juvenile,  16tli  September  (B.  S.  Duffin,  D.  4'reacher). 

(Southeast  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa;  European  population  winters  Africa) 

About  average  numbers,  but  the  absence  of  May  records,  virtual  absence  in 
September  and  concentration  in  June-August  were  unusual  features. 

Brunnich’s  Guillemot  Uria  lomvia  (2,  30,  1) 

Highland  Kilchoan  Bay,  Ardnamurchan,  Inverness-shire,  27tli  March  ('P.  M.  Melling). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  An  excellent  find  by  an  experienced  obser\^er  while  on  a 
family  holiday,  showing  once  again  that  you  never  know  the  moment  ...  All  but 
five  past  records  have  been  in  the  Northern  Isles  or  on  North  Sea  coasts. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  amencanus  (22,  39,  0) 

1995  Northumberland  Morpeth,  22nd  October,  photo.  (B.,  K.  & P.  Davison). 

(North  and  Central  America;  winters  south  to  Argentina)  Another  blank  year, 
but  this  species  has  been  recorded  in  13  of  the  last  20  years,  the  28  records  in 
that  period  accounting  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  number  recorded.  By  contrast, 
a Black-billed  Cuckoo  C.  erythrophthalrnus  would  be  a major  prize:  the  last  to  be 
recorded  was  on  St  Marys’s,  Scilly,  back  in  October  1990. 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops  (64,  23,  1) 

Orkney  Firtli,  18th-26tli  October,  photo.  (C.  J.  & Airs  J.  Booth,  G.  Steven  et  al.). 

(South  Europe,  Russia,  West  Asia  and  Northwest  Africa;  winters  Africa)  Only 
the  fourth  post- 1958  autumn  occurrence;  the  three  previous  being  on  St  Agnes, 
Scilly,  on  29th  September  1969,  picked  up  dead  on  Holm,  Orkney,  on  27tli 
November  1970  and  picked  up  injured  (later  died  in  care)  at  Crundale,  Kent,  on 
22nd  October  1971. 
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V 


AT  172-174.  Adult  White-winged  Black  Tem  Chlidonias  leucopteriis,  Charlton,  Greater 
London,  July  1996  (M.  McDonnell) 


Snowy  Owl  Nyctea  scandiaca  (many,  116,  2) 

Highland  Cam  Sgulain,  Inverness-shire,  3rd  August  Q.  Ratcliffe);  presumed  same,  Ben  Macdui 
area,  17th  August  (D.  J.  Selbie);  presumed  same,  as  second-year  6,  25th,  photo.  (M.  J.  McKee). 
Moray  & Nairn/Northeast  Scotland  Ben  Avon  area,  2nd  July  (W.  Brice,  D.  Swanson  et  al.)-, 
presumed  same,  Ben  a’Bhuird  area,  10th  July  (B.  Yates  et  al.);  presumed  same  as  Highland. 
Orkney  Keelylang  Hill,  Mainland,  6,  27th  October  (Miss  C.  Davies,  G.  Harcus,  E.  R.  Meek 
et  al.). 

Perth  & Kinross  Near  A’bhuidheanach  Bheag,  12th  July  (D.  J.  Selbie);  presumed  same  as 
Highland. 

(Circumpolar  Arctic;  disperses  south  in  some  winters)  It  is  understood  that  the 
sightings  in  the  Cairngorm  area  extended  from  1 3th  June  to  1 8th  September,  but, 
as  most  sightings  precluded  putting  an  age  or  sex  to  the  bird,  it  is  just  possible 
that  two  were  involved.  Shetland’s  first  blank  year  since  1962. 
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Alpine  Swift  Tachynimptis  rnelba  (150,  373,  7) 

Dorset  Portland,  15th  April  (G.  W'alhridge). 

Glamorgan  Abertliaw,  19th  May  (R.  Eynon,  S.  P.  Hinton). 

Norfolk  Breydon,  19th  May  (G.  M.  Coupland).  Bacton,  20tli  May  (M.  Fiszer). 

Staffordshire  Belvide  Reservoir,  14th  July  (P.  Tipler). 

Sussex,  West  Upper  Beeding,  19th-20tli  May  (N.  Buckthorpe,  B.  Jordan,  A.  D.  & I.  J. 
NX'hitcombe  et  al.). 

Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  14th  July  (G.  Featherstone) . 

1994  Oxfordshire  Near  Aston  Uptltorpe,  23rd  April  (R.  S.  R.  Fitter). 
iri:land 

1995  Down  Minerstown,  2nd  April.  Newcastle,  18th-23rd  July,  joined  by  second  on  22nd  July 
(Insh  Birds  5;  466;  Northern  Ireland  Bird  Rep.  1995'.  59). 

(South  Eurasia,  Northwest  and  East  Africa;  winters  Africa)  A poor  showing  by 
recent  standards.  The  often-high  rejection  rate  of  this  species  is  quite  simply 
accounted  for  by  all-too-frequent  scanty  submissions.  The  species  may  be 
obvious,  but  its  plumage,  struemre  and  flight  need  to  be  properly  described  to 
eliminate,  in  particular,  any  possibility  of  confusion  with  aberrantiy  plumaged 
Common  Swifts  Apus  apus. 


Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidus  ( 1 , 9,  1 ) 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  moribund,  26tli  October,  photo.,  now  at  National  Museum  of 
Scotland  (M.  Gray,  S.  D.  Stansfield  et  al.). 

(Northwest  Africa  and  Iberia  to  Southern  Ean;  winters  Africa)  The  first  for 
Scotland  and  consequently  the  most  northerly  recorded  to  date,  but  sadly  its 
demise  means  that  it  did  not  find  its  way  onto  many  Orkney  life-lists. 


European  Bee-eater  Alerops  apiaster  (154,  512,  -) 

IRl'l-AND 

1990  Clare  Black  Head,  27tli  May  {Irish  Birds  5:  466). 

(South  Europe,  Southwest  Asia  and  Northwest  Africa;  winters  Africa)  This 
species  was  no  longer  considered  by  the  Committee  after  1990,  but,  to  be 
consistent,  Irish  as  well  as  British  records  are  updated  for  the  earlier  period.  The 
separation  of  European  Bee-eater  from  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  M.  superciliosus 
was  recently  discussed  by  Peter  Lansdown  {Brit.  Birds  90;  336-338). 


Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra  (0,  4,  1) 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  17th-18tli  April,  photo.  Q.  & Mrs  P.  Hale,  J.  S.  Hampshire,  W.  H.  Wagstaff  et 
al.). 

(Iberia  and  Morocco  eastwards  through  the  Mediterranean  to  Kazakhstan  and 
Afghanistan;  mainly  resident,  but  partial  migrant  in  east)  Only  the  fifth  record, 
but  the  fourth  in  April.  Since  the  first  record,  in  Dorset  in  1961,  none  has  reached 
mainland  Britain. 


Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydaciyla  (40,  472,  -) 

IRl-LAND 

1991  Down  St  John’s  Point,  28th  September  {Irish  Birds  5:  467;  Northern  Ireland  Bird  Rep.  1995: 
60). 

(South  Eurasia;  European  population  winters  Nortli  Africa)  This  species  was 
no  longer  considereef  by  the  Committee  after  1993,  but,  to  be  consistent,  Irish  as 
well  as  British  records  are  updated  for  the  earlier  period. 
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Crested  Lark  Galerida  cristata  (13,  6,  1) 

Suffolk  Landguard,  2nd,  9di  October,  photo.  (P.  J.  Holmes  et  al)  (plate  180). 

(Continental  Europe  south  from  the  Baltic,  South  Asia,  northwest  and  upland 
Equatorial  Africa;  mainly  sedentary,  but  prone  to  occasional  dispersive 
movements)  The  first  since  one  on  Bardsey,  Caernarfonshire,  on  5th-6th  June 
1982  and  only  the  seventh  post- 1958  record.  What  most  of  us  would  like  to 
know,  though,  is  its  whereabouts  during  the  ‘missing’  six  days,  because  it  could 
be  a long  wait  for  the  next  one.  They  do  seem  to  show  a curious  affinity  for  car 
parks,  though,  so  perhaps  we  have  a head  start. 

Crag  Martin  Ptyonoprogne  rupestris  (0,  4,  0) 

1995  Sussex,  East  Beachy  Head,  8th  October  (D.  A.  Parmenter,  C.  A.  Walker). 

(Southern  Europe,  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East)  Only  the  fourth  and, 
like  its  predecessors,  did  not  hang  around  long  enough  to  be  seen  by  anyone  other 
than  its  fortunate  finders.  Seen  mainly  from  below,  from  which  angle  the 
diagnostic  white  tail  spots  are  extremely  difficult  to  see,  it  was  nonetheless  well 
described. 

Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica  (7,  280,  18) 

Berkshire  Bray  Gravel-pits,  5th  May  (C.  D.  R.  Heard);  also  in  Surrey. 

Cornwall  Lamoma  Cove,  21st-22nd  March  (B.  Blowers  el  al.).  Pen  Enys  Point,  St  Ives,  12* 
April  Q.  M.  Reid). 

Cumbria  Ormsgill  Reservoir,  24tli-26tli  April,  photo.  (D.  Satterthwaite  ei  ai). 

Derbyshire  Carr  Vale,  Bolsover,  12th  April  (M.  A.  Beevers,  A.  Thompson). 

Devon  Exminster  Marshes,  17th  April  Q.  Waldon).  Sou*  Huish,  18*-25*  April  (R.  Bunidge, 
N.  Whitehall  el  al.).  Lundy,  26*  April  (J.  R.  Diamond). 

Dorset  I'he  Fleet,  first-summer,  11*  April;  same,  Radipole,  12*  (B.  Spencer  el  al.).  Portland, 
2nd  June  (M.  Cade,  R.  Newton  el  al.). 

Greater  Manchester  Denton  area,  19*-20*  May  (R.  Adderley,  R.  Haughton,  L. 
Worthington  el  al.). 

Lancashire  Rimrose  Valley,  Ne*erton,  25*-26*  June,  photo.  (E.  McCann  el  al.)  (plate  175). 
Norfolk  Blakeney,  24*-25*  April  (B.  J.  Burton,  G.  E.  Dunmore  et  al.);  presumed  same. 
Holme,  27*  (N.  M.  Lawton). 

Nottinghamshire  Clumber  Park,  2nd  May  (R.  & Mrs  B.  Overton  et  al.). 

Scilly  Tresco,  Bryher  and  St  Marys’s,  24*  April  to  15*  May  (S.  R.  Jack,  N.  J.  Lever  et  al.). 
Suffolk  Lowestoft,  28*  October  (D.  G.  Beamish). 

Surrey  Staines  Reservoirs,  6*  May  (M.  Hoit);  same  as  Berkshire. 
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Wight,  Isle  of  St  Catlierinc’s  Point,  7th  May  (D.  J.  Hughes,  D.  Swensson). 

Yorkshire,  East  Kilnsea  and  Spurn,  9th  July  (M.  J.  Pilswortli,  R.  Thompson  el  al). 

1995  Derbyshire/Nottinghamshire  Brinsley  Plash,  1st  July  (B.  Watkinson,  D.  Wood). 

1995  Moray  & Nairn  Loch  Spynie,  tlten  Grampian,  12th-13th  May  (Bril.  Birds  89;  511),  to 
14tl'i  (per  R.  Proctor). 

1995  Kent  Capel-le-Ferne,  7th  May  (D.  A.  Gibson).  Dungeness,  6tli  May  (Bril.  Birds  89:  51  Ij, 
to  7th  (per  D.  W.  Taylor). 

1995  Nottinghamshire  See  1995  Derbyshire/Nottinghamshire  above. 

IRELAND 

1994  W'exford  Between  North  Slob  and  Wexford  town,  27th  October  (Iizdi  Birds  5;  467). 
(Southern  and  Eastern  Eurasia  and  Africa;  European  population  winters 

Africa)  This  year,  only  one  late-autumn  vagrant.  The  March  bird  in  Cornwall 
echoes  the  early  one  in  Scilly  in  1994.  There  are  March  records  in  Devon  and 
Norfolk  in  1952,  and  in  Pembrokeshire  in  1977,  far  in  advance  of  the  main  Bam 
Swallow  H.  nistica  migration.  The  two  additional  1995  records  advance  the  total 
for  that  year  to  14. 

Clilf  Swallow  Hinmdo  pyrrhonota  (0,  5,  0) 

IREI.AND 

1995  Kerry  Dunmore  Head,  16th  November  (Irish  Birds  5:  439-440,  467). 

(North  America)  This  becomes  the  fourth  record  for  Britain  & Ireland.  The 
earlier  ones  were  in  Scilly  in  October  1983,  Cleveland  in  October  1988  and 
Humberside  in  October  1995;  the  fifth  followed  soon  after,  in  Scilly  in  December 
1995  (Bnt.  Birds  81:  449-452;  83:  504-506;  89:  512). 

Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii  (1,  5,  1) 

Norfolk  Sheringham  and  Weybourne  area,  first-winter,  14tli-16tli  October  (D.  P.  Appleton, 
K.  B.  Shepherd,  'f.  Wright  ei  al.). 

1993  Scilly  St  Mary’s,  first-winter,  20th-22nd  October,  photo.  (P.  Clement,  L.  G.  R.  Hvans, 
J.  R.  Hough  ei  al.)  (plates  141-148  on  page  407). 

(Southern  Siberia,  China  and  nortlieastem  India;  winters  India,  Sri  Lanka  and 
Andaman  Islands)  These  become  the  third  and  seventh  records.  The  Norfolk  bird 
is  the  first  to  be  accepted  which  was  not  trapped,  photographed  or  found  dead 
(cf  Blyth’s  Reed  W arhlev  Acrocephalus  dumeiomm).  Full  details  of  the  Scilly  bird 
in  1993  and  the  identification  process  involved  were  assembled  by  Doug  Page 
(Brit.  Birds  90:  404-408).  A further  claim,  from  Scilly  in  1996,  is  under 
consideration. 

Tawny  Pipit  Anthus  campestiis  (120,  1020,  -) 

1976  Sussex,  East  Beachy  Head,  two,  28th  August  (Bril.  Birds  71:  513),  to  31st. 

1977  Sussex,  East  Cuckmere  Haven,  two,  29th  September  to  1st  October  (Bril.  Birds  71:  513), 
only  one  to  1st  (per  R.  J.  Fairbank). 

(Northwest  Africa  and  Western  Europe  east  to  Mongolia;  the  Western 
Palearctic  population  winters  in  tlie  Sahel  zone  of  Africa  and  in  Saudi  Arabia) 
This  species  is  no  longer  considered  by  the  Committee,  but  the  statistics  are  up 
to  date  for  pre-1958  and  1958-95. 

Olive-backed  Bipit  Anthus  hodgsoni  (1,  195,  6) 

Devon  Prawle,  15th  October  (P.  A.  Dennis,  P.  M.  Mayer,  A.  R.  Trout). 

Norfolk  Holkham  Meals,  21st-22nd  September  (G.  W.  Allison,  G.  Anderson  el  at.):  presumed 
same,  22nd-23rd  (G.  Al.  Cresswell,  M.  I.  Fldridgc,  P.  Morris  el  at.). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  25th  September  (K.  Holland,  S.  D.  Slansfield). 
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Scilly  St  Mary  s,  23rd  October  (S.  Rock,  T.  J.  Tams,  A.  Whyte). 

Shetland  Aitlisetter,  28Ui  September  to  1st  October  (P.  V.  Harvey,  A.  J.  McCall  et  ai). 
Kergord,  20tli  October  (P.  Sclater). 

1993  Yorkshire,  North  liawkser,  31st  October  (T.  J.  Barker,  R.  S.  Slack). 

(Northeast  Russia  to  Central  and  East  Asia;  winters  southern  Asia)  Continuing 
the  trend  of  successive  recent  poor  years.  The  Holkham  bird  becomes  the 
earliest-ever  autumn  record,  by  two  days,  predating  one  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetiand, 
on  23rd  September  1990. 


Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi  (13,  45,  4) 

Cornwall  St  Levan,  23rd-26tli  October,  photo.  (C.  D.  R.  Heard,  A.  II.  Pulsford  ei  al). 
Shetland  Foula,  16th  September  (M.  J.  McKee,  A.  R.  Mainwood).  Fair  Isle,  19tli-21st 
September,  photo.  (S.  C.  Votier  et  al.)  (plate  177).  Nortlr  Voe,  27tli-29th  September,  died  29tli 
(N.  J.  Lever,  L.  Lock,  R.  W.  White  et  al.). 

(Northeast  Russia  to  Central  and  East  Asia;  winters  Southeast  Asia)  The 
second  year  in  succession  for  one  in  Cornwall,  and  Foula  features  yet  again,  for 
the  fourth  year  running. 


Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus  (30,  317,  9) 

Cornwall  Porthgwarra,  10th  October  (A.  M.  Wilson). 

Derbyshire  Hillyfields,  23rd-24th  April  (E.  A.  Fisher,  K.  R.  Gould). 
Greater  London  Beddington,  7tli-12th  October  Q.  Allan  et  al.)  (fig.  9). 
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Fig.  9.  Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus.  Greater  London,  October  1996  (John  Allan) 
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Norfolk  Burnham  Norton,  17th  May  (A.  Collins);  presumed  same,  18th  (J.  R.  McCallum). 
Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  19th  May  (S.  D.  Stansfield). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  30ih  October  (P.  K.  Greaves). 

Shetland  Loch  of  Spiggie,  23rd  September  (L.  C.  Cook,  H.  R.  Ilarrop).  Fetlar,  22nd  October 
(J.  & T.  G.  Davies). 

Somerset  Dunster,  10th- 11th  April  (J.  White). 

1991  Sussex,  East  Cuckmere  Haven,  29th  May  to  1st  June  (Bril.  Birds  85:  536),  first  noted 
28th  (per  R.  J.  Fairbank). 

1993  Devon  East  Prawle,  17th  October  (D.  L.  Buckingham). 

1994  Devon  East  Prawle,  2nd  November  (D.  I..  Buckingham). 

1995  Cornwall  Nanquidno,  16th  October  (M.  C.  Hall,  S.  M.  Lister). 

1995  Norfolk  Breydon,  10th  September  (J.  Lansdell  ei  al.). 

1995  Shetland  Boddam,  8th  September  (C.  Donald").  Foula,  12th-16th  September  (T.  P.  Drew, 
D.  J.  Rigby). 

IRELAND 

1975  Cork  Cape  Clear  Island,  8th  October  (Bril.  Birds  69:  352),  was  on  9th  (Irish  Bird  Rep.  23: 
27). 

1990  Kerry  Dunquin,  28th  September  (Irish  Birds  4:  451). 

1995  Wexford  Tacumshin,  first-year,  9U>llth  December  (Irish  Birds  5:  467). 

(Arctic  Eurasia;  winters  India  and  Africa)  Rumours  that  ‘flyovers’  of  this 
species  will  not  be  accepted  are  not  true,  but  a recognisable  pipit  must  be  seen 
and  at  least  three  repeated  calls  must  be  fully  and  adequately  described.  The 
Somerset  record  becomes  the  earliest  ever  in  spring  since  at  least  1958,  predating 
that  at  Staines  Reservoirs,  Surrey,  on  17th- 18th  April  1964.  Inland  records  are 
rare,  so  two  in  a year  is  noteworthy.  The  additional  records  for  1993,  1994  and 
1995  advance  the  totals  for  those  years  to  11,  17  and  19,  respectively. 


Bulf-beUied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens  (3,  2,  1) 

Scilly  Si  Agnes,  first-winter,  30th  September  to  2nd  October,  photo.  (P.  I.  Holt  el  al.)  (plates 
150  & 151  on  page  410);  same,  Tresco,  7th-13th  October,  photo.  (M.  G.  Telfer  ei  al.)-,  same, 
St  Mary’s,  23rd-28ih  October  (L.  Amery,  II.  Fearn,  J.  A.  Wolstencroft  el  al.). 

(North  America,  western  Greenland  and  eastern  Asia)  Only  the  sixth,  and  the 
first  since  one  on  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  in  October  1988.  Credit  must  go  to  its 
original,  well-travelled  finder  who  located  the  St  Agnes  bird  on  call.  Filmed, 
photographic  and  written  evidence  show  beyond  doubt,  by  virtue  of  distinctive 
feamres  of  the  fringes  to  the  tertials,  that  the  records  from  all  three  islands  related 
to  the  same  individual. 


Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  (2,  90,  8) 

Avon  Chew  Valley  Lake,  first-winter,  15th  September  (R.  M.  Andrews,  N.  Milbourne,  P. 
Vowles  el  al.). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  first-winter,  27th  August  (I.  Blagdon,  S.  D.  Stansfield). 

Scilly  1 fesco,  juvenile  to  first-winter,  17th-20lh  August  (R.  J.  I lalliway  ei  al.).  St  Mary’s, 
first-winter,  29th  August  to  3rd  September,  photo.  (P.  Sanders,  M.  S.  Scott  el  al.)‘,  another  first- 
winter,  lst-3rd  September  (M.  S.  Scott  ei  al.). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  first-summer  d,  26th  April  (Dr  R.  Riddinglon,  J.  Wall  ei  al.)-,  juvenile  to 
first-winter,  16th-25lh  August  (Dr  R.  Riddinglon,  G.  'fyler,  S.  C.  Volier  cl  al.).  Quendale, 
juvenile  to  first-winter,  24th  August  to  3rd  September  (11.  R.  Ilarrop,  P.  V.  Har\'ey). 

1978  Scilly  St  Agnes,  first-winter,  12lh  October  (P.  D.  Goriup,  C.  J.  Hall,  Z.  Karpowicz  ei  al.). 
1980  Norfolk  Welney,  first-winter,  16th-17tli  November  (D.  J.  Holman,  'f.  P.  & Mrs  C.  Inskipp, 
Miss  S.  Rogers  ei  al.). 

1983  Hampshire  Titchfield  Haven,  first-winter,  22nd  September  (R.  A.  Chapman). 

1990  Kent  Bough  Beech  Reservoir,  9,  probably  first-year,  29th  May  (D.  P.  Appleton,  C.  Bond, 
D.  'fipling  el  al.). 
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1993  Cornwall  Hayle,  first-winter,  19th  September  (F.  H.  C.  Kendall,  V.  A.  Stratton  el  al.). 
IREIAND 

1993  Cork  Ballycotton,  first-winter,  21st  September  (Irish  Birds  5:  469). 

(Northeast  and  East  Russia,  West  Siberia,  West  and  Central  Asia;  winters 
southern  and  Southwest  Asia)  Another  good  year,  bettered  only  by  last  year’s 
record  total  of  ten.  The  Fair  Isle  record  is  the  first  in  April,  and  consequently  the 
earliest.  As  this  species  continues  its  spread  westwards,  it  is  probably  only  a matter 
of  time  before  the  first  ‘pure’  pair  of  Citrines  breeds  in  Britain.  Postal  losses  and 
an  unhappy  succession  of  other  delays  to  the  assessment  of  the  older  records  are 
regretted,  but  they  are  now  all  finally  resolved. 

Cedar  Waxwing  Bombycilla  cedromm  (0,  0,  1) 

Nottinghamshire  Notfingham,  first-winter,  20th  February  to  18th  March,  photo.  (P.  Smith  el 
al.). 

(North  America;  winters  south  to  northern  South  America)  This  becomes  the 
first  acceptable  record  for  Category  A of  the  British  List.  It  is  amazing  that  this 
occurrence  should  coincide  with  the  first  full-scale  invasion  of  Bohemian 
Waxwings  B.  garrulus  into  Britain  since  1965.  The  only  previous  record,  on  Noss, 
Shetland,  on  25th-26th  June  1985,  was  placed  in  Category  D by  the  BOURC 
(Brit.  Birds  86:  538;  Ibis  135:  221),  but  its  status  is  currently  being  reviewed  by 
that  Committee.  The  only  other  record  for  the  Western  Palearctic  was  in  Iceland 
in  AprU-July  1989  (Bliki  16:  7-10).  Separation  of  these  two  waxwings  was 
recently  summarised  by  Peter  Lansdown  (Brit.  Birds  89:  546-548). 

Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia  (2,  115,  5) 

Angus  & Dundee  Fishtown  of  Usan,  17th-28th  August  (G.  M.  Addison,  M.  S.  Scott  el  al.). 
Cleveland  Hartlepool  Headland,  13th  May  (M.  J.  Gee,  R.  C.  Taylor  el  al.). 

Dorset  Abbotsbury,  in  song,  trapped  25th  May,  photo.  (S.  A.  Groves,  S.  Hales,  D.  Hallett). 
Shetland  Fair  Isle,  first-summer,  trapped  20th  May  (M.  A.  Newell  el  al.)',  first-summer,  23rd 
May  to  1st  June,  trapped  24th,  photo.  (M.  A.  Newell,  Dr  R.  Riddington,  S.  C.  Votier  el  al.). 
1995  Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  then  Humberside,  18th  May  (P.  J.  Alker,  N.  A.  Bell,  J.  Cudworth). 

(Scandinavia,  East  Europe  and  West  Asia;  winters  Africa)  An  average  year. 
Records  of  this  species  show  a very  strong  East  Coast  bias,  91%  having  occurred 
in  eastern  counties  of  Britain,  so  the  Dorset  record — only  the  eleventh  for  the 
western  half  of  Britain  and  Ireland — is  noteworthy. 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata 
S.  t.  mauraJ stejnegeri  (1,  244,  6) 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  6,  23rd-28th  September  Q.  Bishop,  J.  Nove,  S.  D.  Stansfield  el  al)', 
9 or  first-winter,  26th  September  (S.  D.  Stansfield). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  first- winter  6,  21st-24th  September  (M.  S.  Scott  el  al). 

Shetland  Out  Skerries,  first-winter  S,  19th-21st  September  (P.  M.  Ellis,  Dr  B.  Marshall  el  al). 
Yorkshire,  East  Flamborough  Plead,  9 or  first-winter,  23rd  September  (P.  A.  Lassey,  P.  J. 
Willoughby). 

Yorkshire,  North  Filey,  S,  6th-7th  May,  trapped  7th,  photo.  (P.  J.  Dunn,  T.  Hobson  el  al). 
1993  Cleveland  South  Gare,  9 or  first-winter,  23rd-24th  October  (M.  A.  Blick,  M.  N.  Sidwell 
el  al). 

1993  Cornwall  Land’s  End,  first-winter  6,  12th-14th  October  (Bril.  Birds  88:  534),  found  and 
identified  by  I.  Kendall. 

1993  Yorkshire,  East  Sammy’s  Point,  Easington,  then  Humberside,  first-winter  6,  lst-3rd 
October  (A.  Dawson,  L.  J.  Degnan,  D.  Page).  Spurn,  9 or  first-winter,  24th-31st  October, 
trapped  31st  (Bril.  Birds  87:  549),  not  this  but  second  individual  trapped  31st  (per  L.  J.  Degnan 
el  al). 
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1994  Durham  W’hiiburn,  6,  16th-22nd  September,  photo.  (R.  Altmad,  C.  N.  Gibbins  el  al.). 
1994  Kent  St  Margaret’s,  6,  14tli-15th  October  (Brit.  Birds  88:  531),  first  noted  12th  (per 
1).  \X’.  Taylor). 

1994  Shetland  Skaw,  Unst,  $,  or  first-winter,  14tli  October  (Dr  C.  F.  Mackenzie). 

1995  Shetland  Fetlar,  ?,  9th-12th  May  (I.  Barton,].  Mallord,  D.  Suddaby). 

1992  Cork  Crookhaven,  5th  October  (Irish  Birds  5:  97). 

(White  Sea,  eastwards  across  Siberia;  winters  Iran,  Southeast  Asia,  Philippines  and 
Borneo)  Another  relatively  poor  year.  The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  spring 
occurrences  may  reflect  change  in  breeding  or  wintering  distribution  (or  botli)  or 
merely  improved  identification  techniques.  The  additional  records  for  1993,  1994 
and  1995  increase  the  totals  for  those  years  to  23,  17  and  eight,  respectively. 

In  the  Channel  Islands,  a female  or  first-winter  was  at  St  Martin’s,  Guernsey, 
on  12th  October. 

Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina  (1,  9,  1) 

Cornwall  Church  Cove,  29th  October  (Dr  I.  II.  Brown,  J.  P.  Martin). 

(South  and  Central  Eurasia  from  Russia  and  Turkey  eastw'ards;  winters 
Northeast  and  East  Africa  and  from  Arabia  eastwards  to  Central  India) 
Independently  submitted  descriptions  left  the  Committee  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
correcmess  of  the  identification.  Seven  of  the  total  of  1 1 have  been  discovered  in 
October.  A report  from  Kent  remains  to  be  assessed. 

Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka  (3,  31,  1 ) 

Dorset  W'csl  VX'eares,  Portland,  cJ,  age  uncertain,  25tli  October  (I.  Hunt). 

(Southeast  Europe  and  South-central  Asia;  winters  East  Africa)  Very  well 
described  by  the  lone  observer,  who  was  unable  to  contact  other  birders  in  time 
for  them  to  get  to  the  site  before  the  bird  had  gone.  The  year  1995  was  the  first 
blank  one  since  1984. 

Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserii  (11,  39,  4) 

Gwent  Peterstone  XX’entlooge,  first-winter  6,  16th-20th  December,  photo.  (S.  D.  S.  Bosanquet, 
C.  Jones  cl  al.). 

Norfolk  Lodge  Marsh,  Wells,  first-winter  6,  11th  November  (J.  R.  McCallum).  Saltliouse, 
first-winter  6,  14th- 18th  November,  photo.  (S.  Harris  el  al.);  possibly  same  as  XX’ells. 
StaflFordshire  Barton  Gravel-pits,  first-winter  6,  23rd-30th  November,  photo.  (K.  S.  Clare,  G. 
Hayes  el  al.)  (plate  178). 

IRH1.AND 

1995  Cork  Ganyvoe,  first-winter  8,  26th-27th  November  (Irish  Birds  5:  469). 

(North  Africa,  Northwest  Arabia,  east  to  Mongolia;  winters  Sahara,  Arabia  and 
Pakistan)  Another  good  year,  with  a typically  late-autumn/ early- winter  bias. 
November  is  the  peak  month  for  arrivals,  accounting  for  51%  of  the  post- 1958 
total.  The  Welsh  record  is  only  the  second,  and  the  record  well  inland  in 
Staffordshire  mirrors  that  in  Hereford  & Worcester  in  November  1994. 

Rock  Thrush  Monticola  saxatilis  (6,  20,  2) 

Scilly  Br\'her,  age  and  sex  uncertain,  28tli  September  to  2nd  October,  photo.  (D.  B.  Rosair  ct 
al.). 

Sussex,  EastAVest  Locality  withheld,  9,  19th-20tli  May  (obser\-ers’  names  witlihcld). 

IRHI.ANI) 

1995  Clare  Kilbaha,  Loop  Head,  14th-16tlt  September  (Irish  Birds  5:  469;  Brit.  Birds  89:  plate 
197). 
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(Northwest  Africa  and  southern  Europe  east  to  Mongolia;  winters  from  the 
Sahel  zone  of  Africa  south  to  Kenya)  The  observers  of  the  Sussex  bird  expressed 
their  regret  at  being  unable  to  release  the  news,  which  was  for  totally  justifiable 
scientific  reasons.  Scilly  heads  the  table  with  the  fourth  record  for  that 
archipelago,  closely  followed  by  Norfolk  and  Shetland  with  three  each. 

Swainson’s  Thrush  Cathams  ustulatus  (1,  19,  1) 

Outer  Hebrides  Near  Lochskipport,  South  Uist,  6tli  October  (B.  Rabbitts). 

(North  America;  winters  Central  America  south  to  Argentina)  Cathams 
thrushes  have  been  few  and  far  between  in  recent  years,  perhaps  surprising 
considering  the  number  of  Nearctic  landbirds  that  have  reached  our  shores  in 
successive  aummns.  This  year’s  bird  on  South  Uist  provided  a good  start  to  a 
new  life  for  its  ex-Somerset  emigre  observer.  Separation  of  Swainson’s  from 
Grey-cheeked  Thrush  C.  minimus  was  recently  reviewed  by  Peter  Lansdown 
{Brit.  Birds  90:  290-291),  while  field  identification  of  the  recently  separated 
Bicknell’s  Thrush  C.  bicknelli  is  currently  not  recommended  {Brit.  Birds  89:  1-9). 

Veery  Cathams  fuscescens  (0,  3,  0) 

1995  Outer  Hebrides  Newton,  North  Uist,  then  Western  Isles,  20th-22nd  October  (P.  J. 
Benstead  et  at.). 

(North  America;  winters  Central  and  northern  South  America)  Only  the  third. 
The  previous  records  were  at  Porthgwarra,  Cornwall,  on  6th  October  1970  {Brit. 
Birds  65:  45-49)  and  on  Lundy,  Devon,  in  October-November  1987  {Brit.  Birds 
83:  284-287). 

Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  mficollis  (3,  33,  4) 

Avon  Victoria  Park,  Bristol,  first-winter,  sex  uncertain,  T.  r.  atrogularis,  8th-9th  February'  (M.  T. 
Elliot  et  ai). 

Cambridgeshire  Werrington,  first-winter  3,  T.  r.  atrogularis,  29th  January’  to  17tli  March, 
photo.  (A.  & Mrs  A.  Beeken  et  al.)  (plate  179). 

Norfolk  Holkham  Park,  first-winter  9,  T.  r.  atrogularis,  13th  March  to  4th  April,  photo.  (D.  J. 
Holman,  J.  Magee,  I.  Rowland  et  ai). 

Worcestershire  Redditch,  first-winter  S,  T.  r.  atrogularis,  17th  January'  to  18th  February,  photo. 
(P.  & Mrs  J.  Adams,  M.  J.  Inskip,  G.  H.  Peplow  et  al). 

1995  Yorkshire,  South  Redmires  Reserv'oirs,  first-winter,  sex  uncertain,  T.  r.  atrogularis,  13th 
November  (R.  D.  Hill). 

(Central  Asia;  winters  Northern  India  and  Cliina)  While  the  dates  in 
themselves  are  not  unusual,  the  fact  that  four  different  birds  should  mrn  up 
simultaneously  at  this  season  is  without  precedent  in  Britain.  The  three 
long-stayers  echo  that  in  Norfolk  in  1976.  The  venues  of  two  of  these  individuals 
became  the  scene  for  mass  twitches  into  what  are  essentially  residential  areas, 
resulting  in  an  obvious  loss  of  basic  privacy  to  the  local  inhabitants.  In  such  cases, 
our  sincere  thanks  must  go  to  the  fmders  and  their  neighbours  for  the  hospitality 
and  patience  shown  over  such  an  extended  period.  There  were  four  also  in  1987 
and  1994,  and  a record  five  in  1993. 

American  Robin  Turdus  migratorius  (11,  20,  0) 

IRELAND 

1981  Kerry’  Near  Waterville,  3,  13th  December  {Irish  Birds  2:  225). 

(North  America;  winters  USA  south  to  Guatemala) 
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Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis  (0,  4,  0) 

(Mediterranean,  west  and  north  France,  also  Africa  and  South  Asia  to 
Australia)  In  the  Channel  Islands,  one  was  in  song  at  St  Ouen,  Jersey,  on  25th 
June.  The  last  record  in  Britain  was  at  Lodmoor,  Dorset,  on  24th-28th  June  way 
back  in  1977  (though  there  was  one  on  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co.  Cork,  in  April 
1985),  so  it  would  be  a pat  on  the  back  for  anyone  who  could  find  another.  A 
spell  of  mild  winters  on  the  Continent  might  help  the  .cause. 

Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  certhiola  (3,  12,  2) 

Dorset  Portland,  juvenile/first-vvinter,  trapped  13th  September,  photo.  (Al.  Cade  ei  al.). 
Shetland  Fair  Isle,  juvenile/first-winter,  trapped  17th  September,  photo.  (S.  A.  Stirrup,  S.  C. 
Votier,  T.  J.  Wilson  et  al.)  (fig.  10). 

(W estern  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  to  Japan;  winters  India  and  Southeast  Asia) 
The  Dorset  individual  is  only  the  third  for  England  and  occurred  20  years  to  the 
day  after  the  earliest  previous  record,  at  Cley,  Norfolk,  on  13th  September  1976, 
the  only  other  to  have  been  found  on  mainland  Britain.  Fair  Isle  maintains  its 
near-monopoly,  with  the  island’s  tenth  record. 


Fig.  10.  Juvenile/first-winter  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Ljocustella  certhiola.  Fair  Isle, 
Shetland,  September  1996  (S.  C.  Votier) 


Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata  (9,  58,  3) 

Lincolnshire  Rimac,  22nd  September  (G.  P.  Galley,  A.  C.  Sims  et  al.). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  first-winter,  trapped  13th  September,  photo.  (Al.  A.  Newell,  Dr  R. 
Riddington  et  al.). 

Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  trapped  21st  September  (B.  R.  Spence,  N.  P.  Whitehouse  et  al.). 

(East  Eurasia  from  Central  Russia  to  northern  Japan;  winters  Philippines  and 
Southeast  Asia)  Recorded  for  the  fourth  successive  year  on,  or  just  off,  tlie 
English  east  coast.  But  how  many  more  go  undetected? 
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River  Warbler  Locustella  fluviatilis  (0,  24,  2) 

Northumberland  Near  Bellingham,  in  song,  16tlr-30th  June,  photo.  (R.  Craig,  R.  Forster  et  al.) 
(plate  181). 

Staffordshire  Doxey  Marshes,  Stafford,  in  song,  20th  June  to  22nd  July,  photo.  (A.  Butter 
et  al.). 

1995  Cambridgeshire  Wicken  Fen,  in  song,  7th-10tli  July  (J.  A.  Brightwell,  R.  E.  Scott  et  al.). 
1995  Greater  Manchester  Scotsman’s  Flash,  1 lth-1 2th  July  (Brit.  Birds  89:  516),  correct  dates 
1 1th  June  to  at  least  12th  July. 

1995  Shetland  Foula,  14tli  September  (D.  J.  Rigby). 

(Central  and  eastern  Europe  and  West-central  Asia;  winters  southeastern 
Africa)  The  one  inland  in  Staffordshire  echoes  that  in  Greater  Manchester  in 
1995.  That  the  bird  was  bearing  a metal  ring  still  strong  in  lustre  suggests  that  it 
had  been  ringed  (where?)  earlier  in  the  year.  The  two  additional  1995  records 
increase  what  was  already  a record  annual  total  in  that  year  to  seven. 

Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephahis  agricola  (2,  33,  5) 

Cleveland  Redcar,  31st  October  (E.  M.  Laverick,  N.  A.  Preston  et  al.). 

Cornwall  Marazion,  age  uncertain,  16th  November  to  at  least  28th  December,  trapped  16th 
November  (B.  Pattenden  et  al.). 

Norfolk  Lodge  Marsh,  Wells,  23rd  September  (A.  I.  Bloomfield,  J.  R.  McCallum). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  first-winter,  trapped  19th  September,  photo.,  ringed  in  Litliuania  (C.  Jones, 
Dr  R.  Riddington,  R.  Walker  et  al.).  Fetlar,  1st  October  (J.  & T.  G.  Davies  et  al.). 

IRELAND 

1982  Wexford  See  1984  Wexford  below. 

1984  Wexford  North  Slob,  trapped  3rd  December,  died  4th  (Brit.  Birds  80:  560),  was  in  1982 
(Irish  Birds  3:  481). 

(Southern  Russia  and  Asia;  winters  Soutliwest  Africa  and  India)  The  Cornish 
bird  shared  its  reedbed  with  an  injured  Sedge  Warbler  A.  schoenobaenus,  but, 
though  they  both  went  their  separate  ways,  they  more  than  likely  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  the  Irish  bird  mentioned  above,  disappearing  at  the  onset  of  a 
particularly  cold  weather  snap.  The  Lithuanian  bird  controlled  on  Fair  Isle 
represents  a classic  example  of  reverse  migration,  and  of  the  value  of  trapping  and 
ringing  rarities  (a  paper  by  Chris  Mead  on  this  subject  is  in  preparation  for  Biitish 
Birds).  Some  of  the  problems  of  identifying  pale  individuals  were  recently 
reviewed  by  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw  (Brit  Birds  90;  142-147). 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum  (9,  20,  7) 

Norfolk  Warham  Greens,  25th-27th  September,  photo.  (M.  A.  Golley,  R.  G.  Millington  et  al.) 
(plate  182). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  first-winter,  22nd-27th  September,  photo.  (M.  Gray,  S.  D.  Stansfield 
et  al.).  Holm,  first-winter,  16th-19th  October,  trapped  16th  (R.  G.  Adam  et  al.). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  4th-6th  June,  trapped  4th,  photo.  (Dr  R.  Riddington,  S.  C.  Votier  et  al.); 
llth-13th  June,  trapped  12th,  photo.  (S.  C.  Votier  et  al.);  first-winter,  trapped  24tli  September, 
photo.  Q.  Gregoiyy  P.  V.  Harv'ey,  S.  C.  Votier  et  al.). 

Yorkshire,  North  Filey,  21st-24th  September  (D.  Bywater,  D.  J.  Scanlan,  C.  C.  Thomas  et  al.). 
1989  Dorset  Portland,  trapped  12th  June,  photo.  (M.  Cade,  M.  Rogers). 

(Eurasia  eastwards  from  Finland;  winters  India  and  Sri  Lanka)  An  excellent 
year,  equalling  the  record  totals  for  1912  and  1993.  Acceptance  of  two  field 
identifications  does  not  signify  a ‘free-for-all’  for  claims  of  this  species,  which  will 
continue  to  require  the  most  detailed  descriptions  of  all  aspects  of  plumage, 
struemre,  behaviour  and,  when  appropriate,  call.  The  acceptance  of  the  1989 
Dorset  record  is  noteworthy  as  the  only  mainland  record  away  from  the  East 
Coast. 
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Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  anmdinaceus  (23,  166,  5) 

Kent  lilmley,  in  song,  30ilt  May  to  16tli  June,  photo.  Q.  A.  Rowlands,  G.  Sparkes  et  al.). 
Norfolk  Sheringham,  trapped  21st  May,  photo.  (A.  P.  Benson,  D.  H.  Sadler,  K.  B.  Shepherd). 
Northumberland  Fame  Islands,  19tlt-21st  Mav,  photo.  (A.  Baxter,].  Brown,  S.  Chambers  et 
al.) 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  20th  May  (J.  H.  & M.  Wood,  Dr  R.  Riddington  et  al.).  Foula,  7tlt-10tlt  June 
(A.  R.  Mainwood). 

1977  Greater  Manchester  Pennington  Flash,  in  song,  17th- 19th  May,  tape-record  (R.  VI'. 
Rhodes  et  al.). 

(Europe,  Southwest  and  East  Asia  and  North  Africa;  winters  Africa) 
Comparisons  of  tape-recordings  of  the  Kent  individual  with  those  of  the  1993 
bird,  which  apparently  returned  to  the  same  reed  patch  in  1994  {Brit.  Birds  88; 
538-539),  clearly  indicated  that  the  one  in  1996  was  a newcomer. 

Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  (1,  61,  6) 

Norfolk  Gorleston,  3rd-4th  September,  photo.  (D.  Jupp  et  al.). 

Northumberland  Fame  Islands,  20th-21st  August,  photo.  (S.  J.  McElwee,  M.  S.  4’homas  et 
al.). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  22nd-24th  August  (S.  C.  Votier  et  al.). 

Sussex,  West  Pagham  Harbour,  28th  September  to  1st  October,  photo.  (R.  J.  Fairbank,  J.  King, 
C.  W.  Melgar  et  al.). 

Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  20th-22nd  September  (N.  A.  Littlewood,  M.  J.  Pilsworth,  M.  F.  Stoyle 
et  al.)',  another,  20th-23rd,  trapped  21st,  photo.  (B.  R.  Spence  et  al.). 

(Northwest  Russia  east  to  Mongolia  and  south  to  Iran;  winters  India)  The 
identification  of  this  species  continues  to  pose  problems  for  the  unwary,  even 
some  ‘experienced’  observers.  Record  assessment  is  not  made  any  easier  by  the 
frequent  apparent  difficulty  experienced  by  observers  in  conveying  the  species’ 
uniqueness  on  paper.  The  Committee  requires  a balanced  description  that 
adequately  describes  the  subtleties  in  plumage,  bare  parts,  and  structure  and 
behaviour  (jizz)  that  combine  to  make  what  is,  in  reality,  usually  a distinctive 
species. 

Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  caniillans  (12,  367,  14) 

Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  S,  trapped  16th  June,  photo.  (R.  Coombes,  A.  F.  Silcocks). 
Cornwall  Near  Rosudgeon,  first-year  6,  7th- 13th  April  0.  F.  Ryan,  C.  C.  White). 

Dorset  Portland,  6,  11th  April  (A.  J.  & P.  R.  Farr,  G.  Walbridge  et  al.);  6,  7th-27tli  October, 
trapped  7th,  photo.  (M.  Cade,  Prof.  P.  J.  Morgan  et  al.). 

Fife  F'ife  Ness,  6,  21st  September  (K.  Cohen,  N.  Elkins);  presumed  same,  Crail,  at  least  23rd 
(W.  McBay,  A.  Marcol). 

Greater  London  Hampton,  6,  15th  August,  photo.  (D.  Housley). 

Lincolnshire  Theddlethorpe  Dunes,  $,  age  uncertain,  15th  September,  photo.  (M.  & Mrs 
F.  E.  Boddy), 

Northumberland  Holy  Island,  first-summer  6,  4th-13tli  May  (P.  R.  Davey,  I.  Kerr,  J.  R.  Todd 
et  al.). 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  6,  trapped  18th  April,  photo.  (G.  R.  & Mrs  M.  Aveiy,  E.  J.  Furlonger). 
Shetland  Whalsay,  6,  25th  April  0.  Courts,  C.  Simpson  et  al.).  F'air  Isle,  24tli  May  (S.  C. 
Votier  et  al.);  6,  24th  May  (N.  J.  Riddiford,  Dr  R.  Riddington  et  al.).  Foula,  d,  25th  May  to 
18th  June  (P.  Catiy,  A.  R.  Mainwood). 

Yorkshire,  East  Kilnsea,  6,  12th  May  (P.  Antrobus,  D.  M.  Walters,].  Williams). 

1994  Norfolk  Salthouse  Heath,  6,  24th  May  (S.  J.  M.  Gantlett  et  al.). 

1995  Scilly  'Fresco,  9,  3rd  May  (R.  J.  Hatliway  et  al.). 

1995  Shetland  Scalloway,  6,  29th-31st  May  (W.  Jackson,  R.  B.  Johnson). 

1995  Suffolk  F'agbur}'  Cliff,  9,  trapped  31st  May  (E.  Marsh,  G.  Mortimer,  S.  11.  Piotrowski). 
1995  Yorkshire,  East  F'lamborough  Head,  then  Humberside,  first-winter  9,  19lh  September 
(P.  A.  Lassey,  M.  Newsome). 
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IRl'LAND 

1994  Wexford  Great  Saltee,  trapped  25Ui  May  {Irish  Birds  5;  347). 

1995  Cork  Dursey  Island,  6,  Ibrla-lVtli  May  {Irish  Birds  5:  470). 

1995  Wexford  Great  Saltee,  6,  trapped,  24th  May  (7n'.s7;  Birds  5:  470). 

(Southern  Europe,  western  Turkey  and  Northwest  Africa;  winters  northern 
and  West  Africa)  A relatively  poor  showing  by  recent  standards,  but  still  far  better 
than  the  mere  two  recorded  in  1991.  The  Greater  London  record  in  August  is 
only  the  tenth  to  be  found  in  that  month.  The  additional  1995  records  advance 
the  total  for  that  year  to  a record  36. 

Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  (1,  50,  2) 

Cornwall  lizard,  3,  13th-14th  April  (S.  F.  Jackson,  P.  Williams). 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  5,  29th-30tli  March  Q.  & Mrs  P.  Hale). 

1995  Norfolk  Holme,  6,  18th-19th  May,  photo.  (A.  P.  Bunting,  B.  Stroud  et  al.). 

(Southern  Europe,  Middle  East  and  North  Africa)  A rather  poor  year  by  recent 
standards.  The  additional  1995  record  advances  the  total  for  that  year  to  six. 

Riippell’s  Warbler  Sylvia  itieppelli  (0,  5,  0) 

1995  Caernarfonshire  Aberdaron,  then  Gw'ynedd,  6,  21st  June  (D.  Evans,  M.  Hughes,  I. 
Rhys-Jones  el  al.). 

(Coastal  regions  of  East  Mediterranean;  winters  Northeast  Africa)  Only  the 
fifth  record  for  Britain  of  this  attractive  Sylvia.  Previous  records  were  on 
Mainland,  Shetland,  in  August-September  1977,  on  Lundy,  Devon,  in  June  1979, 
on  Whalsay,  Shetland,  in  October  1990  and  at  Holme,  Norfolk,  in  August- 
September  1992  {Bm.  Birds  74:  279-283;  74:  528-530;  84:  472-493;  86:  515). 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  (13,  281,  8) 

Fife  Isle  of  May,  trapped  4th  September  (S.  W.  Anderson,  R.  G.  Nesbitt). 

Norfolk  Holkliam  Meals,  P.  t.  plurnbeharstis,  15th-16tli  October  (A.  I.  Bloomfield,  J.  B.  Kemp, 
J.  R.  McCallum  et  al.). 

Northeast  Scotland  Rattray  Head,  24th  August  (T.  W.  Marshall,  Dr  I.  M.  Phillips  el  al.). 
Pembrokeshire  Skomer,  27th  June  (T.  P.  Drew,  J.  Hayden,  L.  Smitli  el  al.). 

Shetland  Sumburgh,  13th-14th  August,  trapped  13th  (J.  N.  Dymond,  P.  M.  EOis  et  al.). 
Yorkshire,  East  Sammy’s  Point,  Easington,  6th-8th  September,  photo.  (P.  Allen,  M.  J. 
Pilswortlt  el  al.). 

Yorkshire,  North  Filey,  7th-12tli  September  (D.  Bywater  et  al.)',  21st-26th,  photo.  Q.  Harw'ood 
el  al.). 

1995  Cheshire  Red  Rocks,  9tli  September  Q.  G.  Jones,  M.  G.  & Dr  J.  E.  Turner). 

1995  Kent  St  Nicholas  at  Wade,  3rd-6th  September  (M.  J.  Baldock  et  al.).  Ramsgate,  24th 
September  (D.  C.  Gilbert). 

1995  Norfolk  Holkham  Meals,  3rd  September  {Brit.  Birds  89:  519);  another,  3rd  (O.  & Mrs  M. 
Marks  el  al.)',  presumed  another,  at  least  13th  (G.  A.  J.  Deacon  et  al.). 

1995  Shetland  Mid  Dale,  Walls,  24th  September  to  1st  October  (F.  J.  Maroevic  et  al.). 

IRELAND 

1995  Waterford  Brownstown  Head,  15tli-17th  October  {Irish  Birds  5:  470). 

1995  Wexford  Great  Saltee,  6,  singing,  trapped,  13th- 16th  June  {Irish  Birds  5:  470). 

(Eurasia  east  from  northern  Germany;  winters  Pakistan,  India  and  Indochina) 
An  average  year  in  terms  of  numbers,  localities  and  arrival  dates.  The  Norfolk 
occurrence  of  the  distinct  eastern  form  P.  t.  plumbeitarsus  (sometimes  treated  as 
a separate  species,  ‘Two-barred  Warbler’)  is  only  the  second,  following  one  on 
Gugh,  Scilly,  during  22nd-27th  October  1987.  Not  surprisingly,  the  arrival  dates 
for  both  have  been  noticeably  later  than  those  of  P.  t.  vmdanus.  With  these 
additional  records,  1995  now  tops  the  previous  best  year,  1992,  with  31;  in 
complete  contrast  to  last  year,  though,  all  were  in  autumn. 
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Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis  (19,  198,  11) 

Cleveland  Hartlepool  Headland,  19th-23rd  September,  photo.  (T.  Francis,  1.  Lawson,  D.  W. 
Simpson  ei  uL). 

Fife  Isle  of  May,  20th  September  Q.  M.  Wilson  et  al.).  Crail,  22nd-24th  September  (M. 
Culshaw,  D.  E.  Dickson). 

Kent  Bishopstone,  lst-7th  October  (C.  Morris,  S.  O’Donnell,  Miss  C.  E.  Tedder  et  ai). 
Northumberland  Marden  Quarry,  21st  September  (A.  Cuny'  et  ai). 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  7th-14tli  October,  photo.  (A.  Webb  et  ai). 

Shetland  Eoula,  21st  June  (S.  Bearhop,  P.  Catiy,  A.  R.  Mainwood).  Eair  Isle,  first-winter,  8th 
September,  photo.  (S.  C.  Votier  et  ai).  Voe,  27tlr  September  to  6th  October,  photo.  (N.  J.  Lever, 
R.  W.  White,  T.  J.  Wilson  et  al.). 

Suffolk  Gorton,  16th- 18th  October  (J.  K.  Archer  et  al.). 

Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  7th  September  (C.  E.  Dobbs,  C.  Nimmick,  K.  Parker). 

1995  Shetland  Vidlin,  31st  August  (E.  J.  Maroevic,  P.  Sclater  et  al.). 

1995  Yorkshire,  East  Elamborough  Head,  17tli-19th  September  (A.  M.  Allport,  P.  A.  Lassey 
et  al.). 

(Northern  Fennoscandia  east  to  Alaska;  winters  Southeast  Asia)  Another  good 
year.  The  late -June  record  on  Foula,  Shetland,  mirrors  that  on  Fair  Isle  in  1995 
and  two  previous  records  from  early  July.  Whilst  the  Committee  recognises  that, 
from  time  to  time,  some  silent  individuals  can  pose  problems  concerning 
separation  from  Greenish  Warbler  P.  trochiloides,  this  has  sometimes  been 
overstated.  Field  identification  is  always  possible  with  care  and  given  good  views, 
by  a combination  of  plumage  features,  bare-part  detail  and  strucmre,  but  there  is 
no  substitute  for  previous  experience.  Some  ‘problem  birds’  were  recently 
discussed  by  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw  and  Dr  Roger  Riddington  (Brit.  Birds  90: 
180-184,  plates  36-39). 

Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  proregulus  (3,  859,  -) 

1986  Sussex,  West  Church  Norton,  13th  November  (Bril.  Birds  80:  562),  to  14tlt  (per  R.  J. 
Eairbank). 

(Central,  East  and  South  Asia)  This  species  is  no  longer  considered  by  the 
Committee,  but  the  statistics  for  pre-1958  and  1958-95  are  up  to  date. 

Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwarzi  (1,  157,  7) 

Devon  Lundy,  trapped  30th  October  (R.  A.  Duncan,  A.  M.  I'aylor  et  al.). 

Kent  North  Foreland,  22nd  October  (R.  Boulden,  P.  Milton,  J.  M.  Warne  et  al.). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  15tli-16th  October,  trapped  16tlt,  photo.  (M.  Gray  et  al.). 

Shetland  Geosetter,  19th  October  (P.  Dean  et  al.).  Voe,  19th  October  (N.  Milligan).  Sandwick, 
19th-20th  October  (P.  M.  Ellis  et  ai). 

Suffolk  Lowestoft,  12th-13tli  October  (D.  G.  Beamish,].  Harris,  R.  C.  Smitlt  et  ai). 

1995  Kent  St  Margaret’s,  at  least  4th  November  (G.  M.  Haig,  B.  A.  Ryan). 

(Central  and  East  Asia;  winters  Southeast  Asia)  Another  good  year,  the  dates 
fairly  typical.  The  additional  1995  record  advances  the  total  for  that  year  to  nine. 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus  (1,  164,  8) 

Cornwall  Porthgwarra,  24th-25th  October  (J.  E.  Babbington,  D.  J.  D.  Hickman  et  al.). 

Kent  North  Eoreland,  17th  October  (R.  Boulden).  Eoreness,  15th  November  (M.  H.  Davies). 
Norfolk  Weybourne,  23rd-29th  September,  trapped  23rd,  photo.  (Dr  M.  P.  4’aylor  et  al.). 
Holkliam  Meals,  1 lth-21st  November,  trapped  1 lUt  (R.  Baker,  A.  I.  Bloomfield,].  R.  McCallum 
et  al.);  another,  13th  to  at  least  17th  (A.  I.  Bloomfield,  ].  R.  McCallum  et  al.);  presumed  same, 
21st  (R.  & Mrs  S.  Sturgess). 

Scilly  r resco,  14tli  October  (S.  ].  Broyd,  ].  A.  Lucas). 

West  Midlands  Sheepwash  Country  Park,  Tipton,  16th- 18th  November  (G.  Williams  et  al.). 
IRliLANl) 

1995  Cork  Cape  Clear  Island,  19th-30tlt  October  (Irish  Birds  5:  471). 
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(Central  and  northeastern  to  southern  Asia;  winters  northern  India  and  Southeast 
Asia)  The  Weyboume  bird  was  in  close  proximity  to,  and  only  two  days  after,  the 
earUest-ever  autumn  Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni,  but  it  is  not  the  earliest 
ever  recorded  in  autumn:  that  was  an  adult  at  Bamburgh,  Nortliumberland,  on  the 
unseasonal  date  of  18th  August  1980.  The  West  Midlands  record  is  noteworthy, 
too,  and  joins  the  ever-growing  list  of  vagrant  Phylhscopus  warblers  that  have 
penetrated  to  inland  counties;  it  also  serves  to  illustrate  the  undoubted  impact  that 
the  increasing  number  of  Country  Parks  is  having  in  Britain. 

Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylhscopus  bonelli  (3,  134,  2) 

Scilly  St  Map'’s,  22nd-31st  August  (R.  L.  Flood,  M.  S.  Scott  el  ai). 

SuflFolk  Landguard,  fu'st-vvinter,  2nd-25th  October,  trapped  2nd,  photo.  (M.  J.  Grantliam  et  ai). 

1994  Wight,  Isle  of  Culver  Cliff,  13th  September  (D.  J.  Hughes). 

1995  Northumberland  See  Eastern  Bonelli’s  Warbler  P.  ohenlalis  below. 

IRELAND 

1991  Cork  Crookhaven,  1st  September  {Irish  Birds  5:  471). 

(Central,  western  and  southern  Europe  and  Northwest  Africa;  winters  in 
tropical  West  Africa)  For  the  time  being,  it  will  be  the  Committee’s  policy  to 
publish  as  this  species  acceptable  records  of  P.  bonellUP.  orientalis  even  if  the  bird 
is  silent.  Naturally,  if  the  diagnostic  call-note  of  P.  orientalis  is  heard,  the  record 
win  be  treated  as  relating  to  that  species. 

Eastern  BoneUi’s  Warbler  Phylhscopus  orientalis  (0,  1,  0) 

1995  Northumberland  Whidey  Bay,  20th-29th  September  {Brit.  Birds  89:  520)  as  Bonelli’s 
Warbler  P.  bonellv,  now  specifically  re-idendfied  as  P.  orientalis. 

(Soutlieast  Europe  and  Asia  Minor;  winters  Sudan)  Following  a recent  review 
by  the  BOURC,  this  form  has  been  awarded  specific  status  as  distinct  from 
Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  P.  bonelli  {Ibis  139:  197-201;  Brit.  Birds  90:  70).  This 
becomes  the  fust  record  for  Britain,  but  an  earlier  one,  on  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  in 
September-October  1987,  is  currently  being  assessed  by  the  BOURC. 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus  (0,  104,  9) 

Devon  Soudi  Milton  Ley,  first-winter,  21st-22nd  October,  trapped  21st,  photo.  (R.  Bumdge  et  ai). 
Dorset  Hengistbury  Head,  two  juveniles,  9th  October  (C.  I.  Husband,  D.  N.  Smith  et  al.). 
Glamorgan  Kenfig  Pool,  <3,  and  at  least  one  other,  11th  November  to  1997  (N.  Donaghy, 
D.  R.  W.  Gilmore,  S.  J.  Moon  et  al). 

Greater  London  Brent  Reservoir,  first-winter,  16th-22nd  November,  photo.  (R.  S.  Beddard, 
J.-P.  Charteris,  A.  M.  Self  et  al.). 

Kent  Dungeness,  3,  19th-21st  October  Q.  Badley,  R.  J.  Price).  See  also  1995  Kent  below. 
Suffolk  Trimley  Marshes,  two  juveniles,  20th  November  intermittendy  to  1997  (T.  Oliver,  M. 
Wright  et  al.). 

1988  Scilly  St  Mars’’s,  juvenile,  18th  October  (C.  Raven  et  al.);  addidonal  to  St  Agnes,  17th- 18th 
(Brit.  Birds  82:  553). 

1995  Kent  Dungeness,  adult  and  uvo  juveniles,  27di  October  to  22nd  March  1996  Q.  Badley, 
R.  J.  Price  el  ai). 

1995  Scilly  Tresco,  juvenile  and  at  least  one  other,  8th-15th  November  (R.  J.  Hathway,  N.  & 
Mrs  B.  Stabb  et  al.). 

(Western  Europe  to  Manchuria;  mainly  resident,  occasionally  dispersive  or 
eruptive)  An  inherent  problem  with  thi's  somewhat  elusive  species  is  that  of 
proving  how  many  individuals  are  present  at  any  one  locality.  One  further  report, 
from  Cambridgeshire,  remains  to  be  dealt  with  fully.  Despite  tlie  steady  flow  into 
Britain,  there  is  still  no  real  sign  of  attempted  colonisation.  The  additional  1995 
records  increase  the  total  for  that  year  to  a more-presentable  nine. 
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Isabelline  Shrike  Lanins  isabellinus  (1,  42,  3) 

Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  first-winter,  25tli-26th  October,  trapped  26th,  photo.  (A.  1'.  Silcocks 
el  uL). 

Lancashire  Stocks  Reservoir,  first-winter,  5th-llth  November,  photo.  (N.  Mason,  T.  M. 
Melling  et  al.)  (plate  185). 

Norfolk  Horsey  Gap,  first-winter,  12th- 13th  October,  photo.  (A.  D.  Boote,  J.  Oates  et  al.); 
presumed  same.  Holme,  14th-21st  October,  photo.  (J.  Andrews,  M.  Eccleshall  et  al.)  (plate  184). 

(South  Asia  to  China;  winters  Northeast  Africa)  Witli  all  the  talk  of  ‘splits’,  on 
current  knowledge  it  would  be  a brave  person  indeed  who  assigned  any 
first- winter  of  this  species  to  a particular  race,  even  in  the  hand. 

Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor  (32,  120,  2) 

Fife  Crail,  5tli  September  (G.  & Mrs  E.  Leisk). 

Norfolk  Burnham  Oveiy,  adult,  5th- 18th  September,  photo.  (R.  Harold  et  al.)  (plate  186). 

1995  Kent  St  Margaret’s,  adult,  13th-17th  August  (J5m.  Birds  89:  521),  to  20tli  (per  D.  W. 
Taylor). 

IRIilAND 

1962  Cork  Cape  Clear  Island,  14th-26th  October  (Brit.  Birds  57:  10)  was  14th-26tli  September. 

(Southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  Southwest  Asia;  winters  East  and  Soutli 
Africa)  That  such  a high  proportion  of  autumn  occurrences  are  adults  is  hard  to 
explain.  With  such  low  annual  totals,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  species  has 
occurred  in  every  year  since  1963. 

In  the  Channel  Islands,  one  was  on  Alderney  on  12th  October. 

Southern  Grey  Shrike  Lanins  meridionaiis  (1,  11,  1) 

Essex  Holland-on-Sca,  first-winter  L.  in.  pallidirosiris,  18tlt-23rd  November,  photo.  (Dr  S.  Cox, 
M.  L.  Hawkes,  S.  J.  Patient  et  al.)  (plate  183). 

1994  Essex  Great  W'akering,  first-winter  L.  in.  pallidirosiris,  26th-30tli  October  (Mrs  P.  Prentice, 
J.  Wright  et  al.). 

(Iberia,  southern  Erance,  northern  Africa  across  the  Middle  East  and  Arabia 
eastwards  to  India  and  Southern  Asia;  mainly  sedentary,  but  southern-Asian 
population  winters  south  to  Sudan,  northern  Ethiopia  and  Somalia)  The  BOURC 
recently  split  the  northern  and  southern  forms  of  Great  Grey  Shrike  L.  excnbiior 
(Ibis  139;  197-201;  Brit.  Birds  90:  70),  but  some  authorities,  notably  the  Dutch 
(CSNA),  also  treat  the  distinctive,  migratory  form  pallidirosiris,  colloquially 
known  as  ‘Steppe  Grey  Shrike’,  as  a distinct  species  (Dutch  Birding  19:  21-28). 
Identification  was  discussed  by  Peter  Clement  and  illustrated  by  Tim  Worfolk 
(Birding  World  8:  300-309)  and  a paper  by  Norbert  Lefranc  and  Tim  Worfolk 
on  the  taxonomy  and  identification  of  tliese  shrikes  has  been  in  preparation  for 
British  Birds  for  some  time.  The  additional  1994  record  takes  the  total  for  that 
year  to  five.  All  1 3 records  refer  to  L.  rn.  pallidirosiris. 

Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  (101,  580,  -) 

1980  Sussex,  West  Selsey,  17tli  October  (Brit.  Birds  74:  488)  present  16th-18th  (per  R.  J. 
Eairbank). 

1990  Sussex,  West  Littlehampton,  22nd-23rd  April  (Brit.  Birds  85:  547),  to  24th  (per  R.  J. 
Eairbank) . 

IRi;i.AND 

1995  Cork  Cape  Clear  Island,  8,  23rd  May  to  1st  June  (Irish  Birds  5:  472). 

(West,  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Southwest  Asia  and  North  Africa; 
winters  North  and  West  Africa)  This  species  is  no  longer  considered  by  tlie 
Committee,  but  the  statistics  for  pre-1958  and  1958-95  are  up  to  date. 
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Rosy  Starling  Stumus  roseus  (160,  303,  10) 

Angus  & Dundee  Montrose  Basin,  juvenile,  27th  August  (R.  D.  Goater). 

Argyll  Near  Campbeltown,  adult,  30th  July  to  2nd  August,  photo.  (J.  & Airs  S.  Pryor). 
Cornwall  Sennen,  juvenile,  7tlr-25th  September;  presumed  same,  St  Just,  27th  September  to 
13th  October,  photo.  Q.  F.  Ryan  et  ai). 

Devon  Bickington,  adult,  since  1995  to  6tlr  February  {Brit.  Birds  89:  521).  South  Milton  Ley, 
juvenile,  15th-22nd  September  (R.  Burridge  et  ai). 

Dorset  Easton,  Portland,  juvenile,  23rd  October  (D.  J.  Chown). 

Kent  Deal,  juvenile,  16th-21st  September,  photo.  (D.  & Mrs  F.  Summerfield) . 

Orkney  Nortlt  Ronaldsay,  first-winter,  24tli  October  (S.  D.  Stansfield  et  ai).  Sanday,  juvenile, 
10th-15tli  November,  photo.  Q.  & Mrs  J.  Evans). 

Pembrokeshire  Pembroke  Dock,  adult,  13 tit- 14th  January,  photo.  (M.  & Mrs  C.  Rowe). 
Surrey  Bookham,  adult,  23rd-25th  September,  photo.  (Mrs  F.  Prince). 

1994  Somerset  Wellington,  two  adults,  19th  July,  photo.  (S.  Oliver);  presumed  same  as  Upper 
Holway,  Taunton,  29th  June  {Brit.  Birds  88:  546). 

1995  Angus  & Dundee  Near  Spittal  of  Glenshee,  tlien  Tayside,  adult,  29tlr-30th  June,  photo. 
(G.  & Mrs  L.  Kerr). 

1995  Dorset  Wareham,  juvenile,  17tlt  October  (Miss  N.  Grace,  R.  J.  Taylor). 

1995  Lothian  Port  Seton,  adult,  5tli  July  Q.  & A4rs  D.  Armstrong). 

1995  Outer  Hebrides  South  Boisdale,  South  Uist,  then  Western  Isles,  age  uncertain,  18th-24th 
June  G-  & P-  R-  Boyer,  W.  A.  K.  Neill  et  ai). 

1995  Shetland  Out  Skerries,  first-winter,  8th-29th  September  (E.  Tait  et  ai). 

IRELAND 

1958  Antrim  Near  Island  Magee,  first-winter,  28th  September  {Irish  Bird  Rep.  6:  23). 

1993  Donegal  Tory-  Island,  juvenile,  9th- 15th  October  {Irish  Birds  5:  349). 

(Southeast  Europe  and  Southwest  Asia;  winters  India)  No  repetition  of  the 
previous  two  years’  major  influxes,  which  coincided  with  northern  surges  by  this 
irruptive  species  into  eastern  Europe  {Brit.  Birds  88:  43,  278;  89;  42,  264).  The 
additional  1994  record  takes  the  total  for  that  year  to  30,  but  1995  leapfrogs  to 
31  and  consequently  becomes  the  record  year. 

Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis  (0,  5,  1) 

Cumbria  Waterside,  6 , 13lli  July  to  1997,  photo.  (R.  Bottomley  et  al.)  (plate  191). 

(Iberia,  Northwest  Africa,  Sardinia  and  the  Balkans  east  to  Southwest  Asia; 
mainly  resident)  Even  after  the  Pembrokeshire  and  Orkney  males  in  May  and 
August  1993,  yet  another  stiU  does  not  seem  to  make  sense  for  this  basically 
sedentary  species,  albeit  that  the  three  records  before  that  (1966,  1972,  1977) 
were  all  in  the  West  (one  in  June  and  two  in  October).  The  dates  suggest  that 
they  are  not  travelling  north  with  other  migrant  species,  so  are  they  all  ship-borne 
hitch-hikers? 

Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus  (1,  100,  6) 

Cornwall  Portheurno,  28th-30th  September  (M.  Anderson,  A.  P.  Blunden).  Porlhgwarra, 
9th-14th  October,  photo.  Q.  S.  Hampshire  et  ai). 

Devon  Dawlish  Warren,  4tli  November  (I.  W.  Lakin  et  al.). 

Scilly  Tresco,  28tli  September  to  2nd  October  (C.  G.  Bradshaw,  M.  Alay  et  al.)',  anotlier, 
13tli-14th  October  (R.  Kirk,  R.  J.  Watts  et  al.).  St  Maiy’s,  1 ltli-20th  October,  photo.  (A.  Davies, 
M.  S.  Scott  et  ai). 

1995  Cornwall  Trevilley,  8th- 14th  October,  photo.  (P.  F.  Donald,  J.  Summers  et  ai). 

1995  Scilly  St  Mary’s,  9th  October  (B.  Glynn);  anodier,  10th  October,  photo.  (R.  A4.  Fray,  K. 
Stone  et  al.)',  both  additional  to  7di-14th  October  {Brit.  Birds  89:  522). 

IRELAND 

1990  Wexford  Tuskar  Rock  Lighdiouse,  killed  at  light,  about  10th  October  {Irish  Birds  4:  458). 
1995  Clare  Kdlbaha,  Loop  Head,  two:  trapped,  7th-8th  October;  trapped,  28th-30di  October. 
Loop  Head  Lighthouse,  dead,  21st  October.  {Irish  Birds  5:  472). 
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1995  Cork  Cape  Clear  Island,  two;  trapped,  14lh-20tli  September;  llUi  October  {Irish  Birds  5; 
472). 

1995  Galway  Inishmore,  Aran  Islands,  3rd  October  {Irish  Birds  5:  472). 

1995  Wexford  Hook  Head,  two,  7th-8th  October,  one  remaining  until  15th  October  {Irish  Birds 
5;  472). 

(North  America;  winters  Cuba  and  northern  South  America)  The  total  for 

1995  now  rises  to  13,  bettered  only  by  the  14  in  1985.  The  fairly  high  figure  in 

1996  accords  with  the  relatively  good  aummn  for  Nearctic  passerines. 

Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  homernarmi  (30,  461,  236) 

Angus  & Dundee  Rossie  Moor,  two,  16th  January  (M.  S.  Scott).  Near  Tarfside,  at  least  four, 
2nd-3rd  Februan,’  (M.  S.  Scott  et  al.). 

Caernarfonshire  Great  Omie,  11th  April  (M.  Hughes). 

Cambridgeshire  Woodwalton  Fen,  up  to  three,  26th  Januaiy  to  8th  April  (R.  M.  Patient  el  al.). 
Cheshire  Thurstaston  Common,  9th- 10th  Januaiy  (R.  S.  Bamacal,  G.  J.  Bellingham  et  al.). 
Cleveland  Guisborough,  at  least  seven,  31st  March  (M.  A.  Blick  et  al.).  Birk  Brow,  tliree,  9th 
April  (R.  C.  Taylor,  J.  M.  Youngs). 

Clwyd  Marford,  two,  6th- 1 1th  March  Q.  P.  Martin  et  al.). 

Cumbria  Carlisle,  19th  January  to  at  least  3rd  March  (A.  Cremin,  D.  G.  H.  West  et  al.). 
Derbyshire  Foremark  Reservoir,  first-winter  6,  trapped  13tli  January,  photo.  (A.  Davison,  N. 
'Popliss,  M.  VX'illiams  et  al.)',  6,  29th  January  (A.  Davison  et  al.)',  additional  to  31st  December 
1995  (see  1995  Derbyshire  below).  Williamtltorpe  Resert’oirs,  two,  15tli  Januaiy  (S.  Mann); 
additional  to  14th  December  1995  (see  1995  Derbyshire  below).  Unstone  Green,  13th  Februaiy 
(R.  A.  Frost).  Ladybower  Reser\oir,  five,  30th  March  (R.  Hutchinson,  S.  L.  Thorpe);  one  of 
same,  Hurst  Clough,  30th  (R.  A.  Frost,  M.  F).  'Paylor).  Derwentdale,  3rd  April  (J.  W'right); 
another,  7th  (A.  II.  J.  Harrop,  J.  Wright). 

Dorset  Studland  Heath,  20th  F'ebruaiy  (S.  J.  Morrison);  anotlier,  24th-26tli  (M.  Constantine 
et  al.). 

Essex  Near  Chingford,  1st  F'ebruaiy  (A.  Middleton).  'Fhorndon  Park,  see  1995  lissex  below. 
Fife  Lochore  Meadows,  first-winter,  11th  Februaiy  (K.  D.  Shaw);  age  uncertain,  12tli  (D.  E. 
Dickson,  K.  D.  Shaw). 

Gloucestershire  Highnam  Woods,  16tli-21st  F'ehruary,  presumed  same,  20tli-21st  March  (P. 
Philp  et  al.  ,i . 

Greater  London  Hainault  Forest,  30th  March  (M.  K.  Dennis). 

Greater  Manchester  Pennington  F'lash,  four:  first-winter,  trapped  27th  February,  rctrapped 
14th  Alarch,  photo.  (P.  J.  Alker,  D.  P.  Broome,  P.  M.  Robinson);  first-winter  6,  trapped  27tli 
Februaiy,  photo.  (P.  J.  Alker,  D.  P.  Broome,  G.  Workman);  first-winter  6,  3rd  March  (A. 
Makin,  1.  McKerchor,  P.  M.  Robinson);  presumed  same  three  and  one  otlier,  intermittently, 
7th-24th  March,  one  photo.  (P.  Al.  Robinson  et  al.).  Pearson’s  F'lash,  Wigan,  first-winter  6, 
5th-9th  Alarch,  trapped  7tli,  photo.  (P.  J.  Alker,  D.  P.  Broome,  F).  King  et  al.)',  6,  9th  Alarch 
(I.  & P.  Beny,  P.  Rhodes).  Atherton,  6,  26tli-29th  Alarch  (P.  M.  Robinson  et  al.).  Hindley,  S, 
19th-24tli  April,  trapped  19tli,  photo.  (I.  Alakin,  B.  Yates  et  al.).  Shell  Carrington  N.  R.,  3rd 
April  I Dr  P.  Brewster). 

Hertfordshire  Broxbourne,  18th  February  to  15th  Alarch  (B.  Reed  et  al.). 

Lancashire  Skelmersdale,  1st  Januaiy  (E.  J.  Smith);  another,  lst-3rd  (R.  Gibson,  E.  J.  Smith). 
Alere  Sands  Wood,  6,  1st  to  at  least  23rd  March  (Al.  S.  Garner,  S.  Jennings  et  al.)',  age/sex 
uncertain,  27th  Alarch,  photo.  (S.  Young  et  al.). 

Leicestershire  Rushpit  Wood,  Rutland  Water,  first-winter,  5th-2 1st  January  (A.  11.  J.  Harrop, 
J.  Wright  et  al.)',  presumed  one  of  two  individuals  since  1995  {Brit.  Birds  89:  523). 
Lincolnshire  Swanholme  Park,  Lincoln,  6,  and  another,  since  1995  to  at  least  6th  Januart’  {Brit. 
Birds  89:  523).  Barton-upon-I lumber,  19th  Februaiy  (G.  P.  Catley).  Laughton  F'orest,  5th 
Alarch  (G.  P.  Catley). 

Lothian  Whiteadder  Reserv'oir,  20th-2 1st  January  (F).  Forbes,  A.  Henderson  et  al). 

Norfolk  NorUt  Wootton,  6 and  another  since  1995  to  4Ui  Januaiy  {Brit.  Birds  89:  523). 
Langham,  1 1th  January  to  22nd  Alarch,  at  least  eight,  intermittently,  28lh  Januaiy  to  1st  Alarch, 
several  photos.  Q.  Aliller,  D.  Nye,  A.  Al.  Stoddart,  S.  Young  el  al.)  (plate  192).  Ranwortlt,  three, 
13th  Januaiy  (Al.  I.  Eldridge,  A.  Al.  Stoddart).  1 lidding,  6 and  two  others,  21st  January  (Al.  1. 
Eldridge,  A.  Al.  Stoddart).  Ingoldstliorpe  and  Dersingham  area,  two  first-winters,  30lh  Jantiarv 
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A 176.  Mixed  flock  of  Arctic  Redpolls  Carduelis  homemanni  and  Common  Redpolls  C. 
flainmea,  Garlogie,  Northeast  Scotland,  March  1996  {Martin  S.  Scoit) 


Q.  B.  Kemp);  presumed  one  of  same,  11th  Febmarj';  adult,  11th  February  (A.  H.  J.  Harrop,  J. 
Wright).  Sheringham,  at  least  eight,  including  at  least  four  6 6,  3rd  February  (A.  P.  Benson, 
I,  P.  Prentice  el  al.)',  four  of  same,  4th  (A.  M.  Stoddart).  Lower  Bodham,  two,  4th-10th  February' 
(I.  P.  Prentice).  Belton  Common,  4th-6th  February;  another  two,  9th  March  to  4th  April  (J. 
Burton,  1’.  Leggett).  Wroxham  area,  up  to  eight,  7th  Febmaiy'  to  2nd  April  (N.  Bowman). 
Letheringsett,  9th-12th  Febmary  (S.  C.  Votier).  Mousehold  Heath,  Norwich,  6,  17tli  February'; 
two  others,  17tli-18th;  presumed  one  of  same,  24th  March  (M.  I.  Eldridge,  A.  M.  Stoddart). 
Filby,  three,  20th-21st  Febmary  (T.  A.  Corcoran,].  Oates).  Stonepit  Heath,  Holt,  at  least  nine, 
23rd  February  (D.  P.  Appleton,  M.  Young-Powell);  another,  10th  March  (M.  Young- Powell) . 
New  Costessey,  25th  to  at  least  28th  February  (D.  P.  Appleton  et  al.).  Cromer,  up  to  four,  since 
1995  {Bnt.  Birds  89:  523),  to  at  least  Febmary  (plate  193).  Kettlestone  Common,  5th  March 
(A.  Collins).  Sparham,  at  least  two,  30th  March  (j.  R.  Williamson  el  al.). 

Northamptonshire  Wakerley  Great  Wood,  6th  January  (see  1995  Northamptonshire  below); 
another,  15th  January  (S.  R.  Mawby).  Northampton,  first-winter,  28th  January',  photo.  (A.  F. 
Coles,  D.  Jackson  et  ai).  Daventry  Reservoir,  first-winter,  4th  Januar\'  (D.  Carrington,  G.  M. 
PuUan). 

Northeast  Scotland  Amhall  Moss,  at  least  five,  8th  to  at  least  14th  January'  (J.  Oates,  Dr  I.  M. 
Phillips,  M.  S.  Scott  et  al.).  Aboyne,  two,  8th  January  (Dr  I.  M.  Phillips,  K.  D.  Shaw).  Garlogie,  at 
least  ten,  13th-14th  January  (J.  Oates,  Dr  I.  M.  Phillips,  M.  S.  Scott  et  al.)',  up  to  forly-eight,  21st 
to  at  least  23rd  Alarch,  five  trapped,  22nd,  23rd,  many  photos.  (P.  Cosgrove,  P.  Doyle,  M.  S.  Scott, 
A.  Webb  et  al.)  (plate  176).  Near  Invemrie,  6 and  another,  26th  March  (Dr  I.  M.  Plrillips). 
Northumberland  Alnmoutlt,  11th  Febmary  (J.  W.  Rutter,  S.  Sexton  el  al.).  Dmridge  Bay, 
17th-30th  Alarch  (J.  W.  Rutter,  S.  Sexton  el  al.). 

Nottinghamshire  Lound,  4tli- 15th  January  (P.  Palmer  et  al.).  Mapperley  Park,  21st  February' 
Q.  P.  Martin  et  al.).  Bestwood  Country  Park,  at  least  tw'o,  13th- 18th  April  (W.  Simpson  et  al.). 
Orkney  Stronsay,  23rd  October  (J.  F.  Holloway). 

Outer  Hebrides  Eoropaidh,  Lewis,  21st  May  (D.  R.  Watson). 

Pembrokeshire  Goodwick,  6th  Febmary  to  17th  March  (K.  J.  S.  Devonald,  J.  W.  Donovan  et  ai). 
Perth  & Kinross  Vane  Farm,  2nd-4th  January'  (J.  McOwat,  G.  Rutliven,  K.  D.  Shaw),  tW'O, 
4th  (W.  Hartham,  M.  S.  Scott);  another,  17tli-22nd  Febmary  (F.  D.  Hamilton,  M.  S.  Scott, 
K.  L.  Spalding). 

Scilly  Bryher,  10th  May  (W.  H.  Wagstaff  et  ai). 
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Shetland  B'air  Isle,  13th-17ih  May,  pholo.  (Dr  R.  Riddingion,  S.  C.  Voder  el  ai).  Scatness,  27ih 
May  (P.  V.  Har\'ey  et  al.).  Poula,  lsi-7th  October  (J.  M.  & T.  P.  Drew,  T.  M.  Reid). 
StaflFordshire  Westport  Lake,  d and  first-winter,  22nd-25th  Fehruar>',  one  or  otlier  to  28th;  at 
least  one  first-winter,  llth-13th  March;  adult,  21st-28tli  March,  photo.  (W.  J.  Iwnv  el  al.). 
Chasewater,  uvo,  23rd  March,  one  to  24th  (G.  Hvans,  1.  C.  W'hitehouse,  M.  Yapp  el  al.).  See 
also  1995  Staffordshire  below. 

Suffolk  I’horpeness,  uvo,  14th  January,  one  to  at  least  10th  March;  anotlier  Uvo,  10th  March 
(B.  J.  Small  ei  al.);  presumed  uvo  of  same,  28th  March,  one  to  at  least  5tli  April  (R.  Fairhead  el 
al.).  Mardesham  Heath,  14th  March,  photo.  (D.  C.  Marsh).  See  also  1995  Suffolk  below. 
Worcestershire  Lodge  Hill  Farm,  Wyre  Forest,  up  to  four,  14dt-26di  January,  including  d, 
14th  probably  to  26th  (R.  E.  Harbird,  F.  I lenderson,  J.  K.  Higginson,  E.  G.  Phillips,  A.  G.  Warr 
el  al.). 

Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  trapped  29th  May,  photo.  (P.  J.  Alker,  M.  J.  Pilswordi  el  al.). 
Yorkshire,  North  Famham,  at  least  one,  24th-25th  March  (G.  T.  Foggitt,  P.  V.  Ir\’ing  el  al.); 
two,  26th  (J.  McLoughlin).  Near  Haygate,  lOdi  March  (D.  C.  Jardine).  Filey,  8th  April  (A. 
Stonier,  C.  C.  Thomas  ei  al.). 

Yorkshire,  South  Broomhill,  Barnsley,  first-winter,  since  31st  December  1995  to  3rd  January 
(Bril.  Birds  89:  524).  Thome  Moors,  21st  Januar>’  (R.  J.  Sprakes,  R.  Wainwright).  Sheffield 
Botanical  Gardens,  17th  February  to  6di  March,  uvo,  27di  February  (H.  Addlesee,  S.  Minns, 
Dr  D.  NX'ood  ei  al.);  another,  1st  March  (Dr  D.  W'ood  el  al.).  Blackburn  Meadows,  Rodierham, 
d and  first-winter,  17th-23rd  February  (E.  A.  Fisher  ei  al.).  Wadsley  Common,  24di  February 
(A.  D.  Hirst,  J.  Robinson).  Blaxton,  Doncaster,  25th  F'ebruar\'  (D.  Page).  Finningley  Park, 
Doncaster,  uvo  first- winters,  trapped  14di  February  (D.  Hazard);  first- winter,  trapped  28th 
February  (D.  Hazard,  P.  Shawcroft).  Broomhead  Reservoir,  llUi  March  (J.  Wright). 
Yorkshire,  West  Golden  Acre  Park,  Leeds,  14di-15di  Januar\’,  Uvo  14di  (P.  R.  Morris  el  al.). 
V'intersett  Reservoir,  first-winter,  trapped  18di  January,  photo.  (A.  Porter,  G.  & P.  Smidi); 
first-winter,  trapped  8th  Febmar\-,  photo.  (A.  Porter,  G.  & P.  Smith);  d,  two  first-winter  dd, 
trapped  9tli  March,  photo.  (J.  M.  Gardner,  P.  Smitli  ei  all).  Netherwood  Countrv’  Park, 
first-winter,  25th  February  to  17tli  March,  trapped  17th,  photo.  (G.  M.  Lindley,  S.  Roebuck, 
D.  M.  'X'addington  el  ai).  Haw  Park  Wood,  Wintersett,  13tli  March  (J.  M.  I'urton). 

1985  Yorkshire,  North  F'iley,  29tli  December  to  4th  January’  1986,  trapped  2nd,  photo.  (P.  J. 
Dunn,  H.  J.  Whitehead). 

1986  Yorkshire,  North  See  above. 

1995  Derbyshire  Williamthorpe  Reservoirs,  14tli  December  (S.  Mann,  A.  Sas,  T.  Sexey); 
another,  20th-22nd  (S.  Mann,  R.  Stevens  el  al.).  Barbook  Plantation,  Ramsley  Reservoir,  $, 
trapped  10th  December  (M.  Middleton,  R.  D.  R.  Williams);  d,  19Ui  to  at  least  24th  December 
(R.  A.  F’rost,  K.  R.  Gould,  M.  G.  Taylor  el  al.);  first-winter,  17th  to  at  least  19tli  December 
(E.  A.  b’isher,  K.  R.  Gould,  S.  L.  I'hoiyie  ei  al.);  another  first-winter,  24tli-25tli  (E.  A.  lusher, 
K.  R.  Gould,  S.  L.  'fhorpe  ci  al.).  F’oremark  Reservoir,  three,  31st  December  (R.  Hutchinson). 
1995  Essex  T'horndon  Park,  at  least  four,  17tlt  December  to  28tli  Januaiy  1996  (G.  C.  Bond, 
C.  McClure,  D.  Rhymes  ei  al.). 

1995  Greater  London  Hainault  Eorest,  26th  December  (M.  K.  Dennis). 

1995  Northamptonshire  Wakerley  Great  Wood,  23rd  December,  presumed  same,  6tli  January 

1996  (P.  Britten,  N.  & Mrs  E.  iVlcMahon,  K.  Taylor). 

1995  Northeast  Scotland  Rattray  Head,  1 1th  November  (T.  W.  Marshall). 

1995  Shetland  F'air  Isle,  first-winter  d,  4th-10th  November,  trapped  4th,  photo.  (I.  Barton, 
M.  A.  Newell,  Dr  R.  Riddington). 

1995  Staffordshire  Tittesworth  Reseiu'oir,  lOtli  December  to  5tli  Januaiy’  1996,  photo.  (R. 
Higginbottom,  J.  Oakes,  P.  Wain).  Rudyard  Lake,  17tli  December  (A.  Biydges). 

1995  Suffolk  King’s  Forest,  19th  November  (W.  J.  Brame).  West  Stow,  24tlt  December  (C. 
Gregoiy).  Minsmerc,  up  to  three,  29th  December  to  at  least  lOtli  March  1996  (B.  J.  Small  cl  al.). 
1995  Yorkshire,  North  Hawkser,  11  lit  November  (R.  S.  Slack).  Scalby,  Scarborough,  5th 
December  (R.  H.  Appleby,  M.  F’rancis).  Dalby  Forest,  trapped  16th  December  (D.  C.  Jardine). 
1995  Yorkshire,  South  Gilroyd,  Barnsley,  17th  December  (G.  J.  Speight  cl  al.).  Broomhill, 
Barnsley,  d,  27th  December  (D.  M.  Pearce,  S.  D.  Stansfield).  'Phiybergh  Counuy  Park, 
Rotlierham,  30Ui  December  (A.  Roadhouse,  D.  Warburton). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic;  spreads  erratically  soutli  in  winter)  The  very  high 
standard  of  documentation  was  again  most  impressive,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
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the  complex  situation  at  Garlogie,  Northeast  Scotland,  documented  by  Martin 
Scott.  Quite  how  many  were  at  Langham  and  Cromer  in  Norfolk  may  never  be 
established,  but  the  same  must  apply  to  many  other  areas  in  Britain.  A full 
analysis  of  this  unprecedented  invasion  is  in  preparation  by  Steve  Votier,  Dr 
Roger  Riddington  and  Jimmy  Steele  for  publication  in  British  Birds  in  due  course. 

Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythnnus  (over  200,  2210,  — ) 

1RE1j\ND 

1975  Cork  Cape  Clear  Island,  28th  September  {Irish  Bird  Rep.  23:  27,  32-33). 

1977  Cork  Cape  Clear  Island,  10th-21st  October  {Brit.  Birds  71:  526)  was  in  Wexford,  see  below. 
1977  Wexford  Great  Saltee,  10th-21st  October  {Irish  Birds  1:  270). 

(Northern  Eurasia;  winters  southern  Asia  from  Indian  subcontinent  to  Japan) 
This  species  was  no  longer  considered  by  the  Committee  after  1982,  but,  to  be 
consistent,  Irish  as  well  as  British  records  for  the  earlier  period  are  updated. 

Black-and-white  Warbler  Mniotilta  varia  (1,  10,  4) 

Norfolk  Whitlingham  Lane,  Norwich,  first-winter  cJ,  9th- 15th  November,  photo.  (S.  Cox  et  ai). 
Scilly  St  Maiy’s,  first-winter  8,  5tlt-14tli  October,  photo.  (A.  Webb,  A.  J.  Young  et  al.)  (plates 
187  & 188).  Tresco,  first-winter  2,  20th-25th  October,  photo.  (M.  Nash  et  al.). 

Sussex,  East  Beachy  Head,  first-winter  2,  2nd-3rd  October,  photo.  (R.  H.  & Mrs  M.  E. 
Charlwood,  R.  D.  M.  Edgar,  Miss  S.  McKenzie  et  al). 

(North  America;  winters  south  to  northern  South  America)  The  first  since 
1987,  and  a record  showing  for  this  charismatic  little  ‘humbug’.  That  two  have 
turned  up  in  Norfolk  (the  other  in  December  1985),  having  by-passed  more 
western  counties,  suggests  that  they,  and  perhaps  also  the  one  in  Sussex,  may 
have  travelled  on  board  ship. 

Yellow  Warbler  Dendroica  petechia  (0,  5,  0) 

IRELAND 

1995  Clare  Kilbaha,  Loop  Head,  trapped,  12th-31st  October  {Irish  Birds  5:  473). 

1995  Waterford  Brownstown  Head,  first-winter  d,  llth-12th  October  {Irish  Birds  5:  473). 

(North  and  Central  America;  winters  south  to  Peru)  Each  of  the  three  British 
records  to  date,  in  1964,  1990  and  1992  {Brit.  Birds  58:  457-461;  84:  500;  86: 
530),  related  to  the  central  and  eastern  race  D.  p.  aestiva  {Ibis  139:  199). 

Bay-breasted  Warbler  Dendroica  castanea  (0,  1,  0) 

1995  Cornwall  Land’s  End,  first-winter  d,  1st  October,  video-record  (D.  M.  Ferguson)  (plates 
153-155  on  page  447). 

(North  America;  winters  Panama  to  Venezuela)  A first  for  Britain  and  the 
Western  Palearctic  and  one  of  a record  run  of  seven  species  of  North  American 
wood-warblers  recorded  in  1995.  This  species  managed  only  thirty-fifth  place  in 
Chandler  S.  Robbins’  list  of  predictions  of  future  Nearctic  landbird  vagrants  to 
Europe  {Brit.  Birds  73:  448-457).  The  full  account  by  the  finder,  David 
Ferguson,  was  published  last  month  {Brit.  Birds  90:  444-449).  The  separation  of 
this  species  from  Blackpoll  Warbler  D.  striata  in  autumn  was  discussed  by  Steve 
Votier  and  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw  {Birding  World  9:  313-318). 

Blackpoll  Warbler  Dendroica  striata  (0,  34,  1) 

Outer  Hebrides  Stornoway,  Lewis,  26th-29th  October,  photo.  (R.  D.  Wemyss). 

(North  America;  winters  northern  South  America)  Not  entirely  unexpected  in 
a good  autumn  for  North  American  warblers.  The  fourth  record  for  Scotland. 
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Northern  Waterthrush  Seiurus  noveboracensis  (0,  6,  1) 

Dorset  Portland,  14th- 17th  October,  trapped  14th,  photo.  (Al.  Cade  ei  al.)  (plate  190). 

(North  America;  winters  West  Indies,  Central  and  northern  South  America) 
The  first  since  1989.  If  there  was  a prize  for  most  appealing  bird  of  the  year,  then 
this  bird  would  surely  have  won.  On  the  occasions  that  it  did  not  grace  the 
Observ'atory  front  lawns,  it  typically  broadcast  its  whereabouts  with  its  distinctive 
call. 

Common  Yellowthroat  Geothlypis  trichas  (1,  3,  1) 

Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  9,  27th  September,  photo.  (1.  Fisher,  A.  F.  Silcocks  el  al.). 

(North  America;  winters  south  to  West  Indies  and  Panama)  Only  the  fifth 
record  for  Britain.  Previous  records  were  on  Lundy,  Devon,  on  4th  November 
1 954,  on  Fetlar,  Shetland,  in  June  1 984,  on  Bryher,  Scilly,  in  October  1 984  and 
near  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  in  January^- April  1989  {Brit.  Birds  48:  145-147;  78: 
582-583;  83:  489). 

White-throated  Sparrow  Zonotrichia  albicollis  (1,  18,  2) 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  23rd-27th  May,  photo.  (M.  Anderson,  S.  D.  Stansfield  et  al.). 
Shetland  Voe,  first-winter,  26th  September  to  7tlt  October  (!'.  J.  Wilson  et  al.). 

(North  America)  The  first  since  1992/93.  The  dates  are  fairly  typical,  but, 
somewhat  surprisingly,  since  Shetland  leads  the  table  with  eight,  the  Orkney 
record  was  the  first  for  that  archipelago. 

Dark-eyed  Junco  Jimco  hyemalis  (1,  17,  2) 

Hampshire  Picket  Piece,  3,  5th  May,  photo.  (J.  R.  Applin,  D.  Twigg). 

Lancashire  'Phornton,  8,  29th  April,  photo.  (Air  & Mrs  D.  Finnegan). 

(North  America)  A remrn  to  more-normal  arrival  dates  for  this  species,  80% 
of  British  records  having  been  in  April-May. 

Black-faced  Bunting  Embetiza  spodocephala  (0,  1,  0) 

1994  Greater  Manchester  Pennington  Hash,  first-winter  6,  8tli  March  to  24tlt  April,  trapped 
8th  Alarch,  photo.  (P.  J.  Alker,  J.  R.  Hough  et  al.). 

(Eastern  Central  Asia  east  to  Sakhalin  and  Japan;  winters  south  to  Indochina 
and  west  to  eastern  Nepal)  The  first  to  be  recorded  in  Britain  and  the  sixth  record 
for  the  Western  Palearctic.  Whilst  it  seems  likely  that  the  bird  reached  Western 
Europe  in  the  previous  autumn,  its  apparent  arrival  date  in  Britain  matches  closely 
that  shown  by  several  Little  Buntings  E.  pusilla  and  Rustic  Buntings  E.  ntstica  in 
recent  years.  This  bird’s  arrival  coincided  with  an  influx  of  Reed  Buntings  E. 
schoeniclus  to  the  site,  the  preferred  company  of  the  two  previously  mentioned 
species  at  that  time  of  year.  An  account  of  the  bird’s  discovery  and  a full 
discussion  of  its  acceptance  onto  Category  A of  the  British  List  will  be  published 
in  British  Birds  shortly.  The  field  identification  of  this  species  was  covered  by  Dr 
Colin  Bradshaw  {Brit.  Birds  85:  653-665). 

Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leucocephalos  (2,  31,  2) 

Worcestershire  Ribby’s  Hollow,  8,  6th-20lh  P’ebruar\’,  photo.  (C.  Round,  S.  Al.  Whitcliousc 
et  al.). 

Yorkshire,  South  Harthill,  6,  14th-17th  Alarch,  photo.  (S.  Lindop  et  al.). 

IRIiLANl) 

1995  Wexford  North  Slob,  first-winter  6,  trapped,  20th  Januaiy  to  19th  P’ebruary  (hisli  Binis 
5:  473). 
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OJrals,  across  Asia  to  Sakhalin;  winters  Middle  East,  India  and  China)  Great 
care  needs  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  individuals  of  any  age  or  sex  do  not  show 
any  trace  of  yellow  in  the  plumage  (including  especially  the  fringes  to  the 
primaries)  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  hybrids  with  Yellowhammer  E.  citrinella. 
After  that  on  Fair  Isle  in  1995  (Brit.  Birds  89;  525),  a further  such  hybrid  was 
identified  on  the  Insh  Marshes,  Highland  (Inverness-shire),  on  27th  January 
1996.  Identification  has  been  exhaustively  covered  by  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw  and 
Martin  Gray  (Brit.  Birds  86:  378-386)  and  by  Hadoram  Shirihai,  David  A. 
Christie  and  Alan  Harris  (Brit.  Birds  88:  621-626). 

Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica  (34,  306,  22) 

Fife  Isle  of  May,  first-winter  3,  18th-21st  September,  trapped  19th  (J.  M.  Wilson  et  al)- 
another,  age/sex  uncertain,  21st-22nd  Q.  M.  WUson  et  al). 

Norfolk  Sheringham,  first-winter  3,  27th  March  to  1st  April,  trapped  28th,  photo.  (Dr  M.  P. 
Taylor  et  al.).  Weybourne,  probable  8,  9th  April,  photo.  (E.  Sergeant).  Kelling,  <J,  19th  May 
(S.  Alexander,  D.  Buffey,  M.  Earp  et  al.)-,  presumed  same,  Cley,  19th,  photo.  (E.  T.  Myers,  M. 
Young-Powell  et  al). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  $,  20th  May  (P.  J.  Donnelly);  another  $,  20th  (M.  Gray);  3,  24th 
May  (S.  D.  Stansfield,  Dr  K.  F.  Woodbridge  et  al.)-,  another  d,  25th  (S.  D.  Stansfield). 

Scilly  Tresco,  age/sex  uncertain,  20th-28th  October  (N.  J.  Lever,  I.  J.  Whitcombe  et  al)-, 
another,  21st-28th,  photo.  (G.  C.  Bond,  J.  & Mrs  I.  Miller,  D.  PoweU  et  al). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  8,  llth-12th  May  (S.  C.  Votier  et  al.)-,  9,  20th  (S.  C.  Votier  et  al.)-,  9,  24th 
(Dr  R.  Riddington,  S.  C.  Votier);  6,  16th  June  (S.  C.  Votier).  Foula,  9,  17th  May  (A.  R. 
Mainwood);  sex  uncertain,  24th-26th  June  (S.  Bearhop,  P.  Catry,  A.  R.  Mainwood).  Skaw,  Unst, 
age/sex  uncertain,  24th-26th  September  (N.  J.  Lever,  L.  Lock,  R.  W.  White  et  al). 

Suffolk  Gorton,  age/sex  uncertain,  14th  September  (C.  Allen,  R.  Fairhead  et  al). 

Yorkshire,  East  Tophill  Low,  d,  22nd  April  (F.  A.  Wardman).  Flamborough  Head,  age/sex 
uncertain,  21st  September  (M.  Newsome).  Kilnsea,  age/sex  uncertain,  22nd-23rd  September, 
photo.  (D.  Page,  P.  Sampson,  D.  Stobbard). 

1992  Hampshire  New  Milton,  d,  20th  March  {Brit.  Birds  87:  564),  was  in  1993;  correct 
locality,  Stanpit  Marsh,  Dorset. 

1993  Dorset  See  1992  Hampshire  above. 

(Northeast  Europe  across  to  North  Asia;  winters  Turkestan  to  China  and  Japan) 
A good  year.  Of  those  which  have  been  sexed  during  the  ten  years  from  1987, 
spring  passage  has  featured  41  males  and  20  females.  Hardly  any  of  either  sex 
stayed  more  than  two  days,  except  for  a first-summer  male  or  female  in  Kent 
during  19th-28th  March  1993  and  a female  in  Greater  London  from  9th  February 
to  13th  March  1993.  The  implication  may  be  that  drift  migration  in  spring  is 
perfectly  normal  for  both  sexes,  their  short  stay  suggesting  easy  re-orientation. 

Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Emberiza  aureola  (10,  172,  9) 

Northumberland  Fame  Islands,  9 or  first-winter,  20th-23rd  August  (I.  Fisher,  A.  H.  Johnstone 
et  al). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  9 or  first-winter,  4th-5th  September  (S.  D.  Stansfield  et  al). 
Shetland  Sumburgh,  d,  20th-21st  May,  photo.  (D.  & H.  Loates,  K.  Osborn  et  al).  Fair  Isle, 

9 or  first-winter,  23rd-24th  August  (C.  Beale,  S.  C.  Votier  et  al.)-,  9 or  first-winter,  4tli-5th 
September  (M.  A.  Newell,  Dr  R.  Riddington  et  al).  Foula,  9 or  first-winter,  22nd  September 
(M.  J.  McKee,  A.  R.  Mainwood,  C.  Turner). 

Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  9 or  first-winter,  4th  September  (P.  Allen,  M.  J.  Pilsworth,  B.  R. 
Spence);  9 or  first-winter,  8th-10th,  photo.  (L.  J.  Degnan,  N.  P.  Whitehouse  et  al). 

Yorkshire,  North  Filey,  9 or  first-winter,  8th  September  (C.  C.  Thomas  et  al). 

(Northern  Europe  across  northern  Asia;  winters  India  and  Southeast  Asia) 
Another  good  year.  The  spring  record  in  Shetland  is  only  the  fourth  at  that 
season.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  there  is  a change  in  the  pattern  of 

(text  continues  on  page  517) 


A 177.  Pechora  Pipit  Anthiis  gustavi,  Fair  A 178.  First-winter  male  Desert  Wheatear 

Isle,  Shetland,  September  1996  (5.  C.  Oenanthe  deserti,  Staffordshire,  November 

Voiier)  1996  {lain  H.  Leach) 


A 179.  First-winter  male  Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  rtificollis,  Cambridgeshire, 
February  1996  (Reston  Kilgour) 

T 180.  Crested  Lark  Galerida  cristata,  Suffolk,  October  1996  {Rob  Wilson) 


A 181.  River  Warbler  Locustella  fluviatalis  singing,  Northumberland,  June  1996  {lain  H. 
Leach) 

▼ 182.  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumelomm,  Norfolk,  September  1996  (Steve 
Young) 


A 183.  First-winter  Southern  Grey  Shrike  Latiius  meridionalis  of  race  palhdirostris,  Essex, 
November  1996  (Robin  Chittenden) 

▼ 184.  First-winter  IsabeUine  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus,  regurgitating  pellet,  Holme, 
Norfolk,  October  1996  (Richard  Brooks) 


T 185.  First-winter  IsabeUine  Shrike  Lanius  T 186.  Adult  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanuts 

isabellinus,  Lancashire,  November  1996  minor,  Norfolk,  September  1996  (Iain  H. 

(Tony  G.  Collinson)  Ljeach) 


/ 


A 189.  First-winter  male  Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea,  Pembrokeshire,  22nd  October 
1996  (J.  Harriman) 

▼ 190.  Northern  Waterthrush  Seiurus  noveboracensis,  Dorset,  October  1996  (Steve  Young) 


A 187  & 188.  First-winter  male  Black-and-white  Warbler  Mniotilta  varia,  St  Mary’s,  SciUy, 
October  1996  (Steve  Young) 


A 191.  Male  Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis,  Cumbria,  July  1996  (Jain  H.  Leach) 


AT  192  & 193.  Arctic  Redpolls  Carduelis  homemanni,  Norfolk;  above,  Langham,  February' 
1996;  below,  Cromer,  January  1996  (Rob  Wilson) 
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occunences,  with  more  away  from  the  traditional  Northern  Isles  where,  for  many 
years,  Fair  Isle  held  a near-monopoly:  during  1958-85,  it  accounted  for  71%  of 
all  records,  but  from  1991  to  date  almost  half  of  the  42  recorded  have  been  in 
England  (mainly  in  the  Northeast),  while  Fair  Isle’s  share  has  dropped  markedly 
to  25%.  Quite  why  this  shift  has  occurred  is  perhaps  too  early  to  tell.  It  could  be 
due  to  relatively  minor  changes  in  breeding  range  or  wintering  range,  since  the 
species  is  a long-distance  migrant. 

Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  melanocephala  (9,  119,  3) 

Pembrokeshire  Skokholm,  6 , intermittently,  29th  May  to  6th  June,  photo.  Q.  Farmer,  G. 

I hompson,  A.  Williams);  same,  Skomer,  5lh,  8th,  1 0th- 1 2th  June,  photo.  (S.  Smith  ei  ai). 
Shetland  Skaw,  Unst,  9,  8tli-10tlr  June  (H.  R.  Harrop,  M.  G.  Pennington  et  ai).  Fetlar,  9, 
llth-20th  August  (S.  Croft,  F.  Wichmann,  D.  Suddaby  el  ai). 

1992  Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  then  Gwynedd,  9,  19tli-24tli  September,  trapped  24tli,  photo. 
(P.  Jones,  A.  J.  Leitch,  A.  M.  McDermott). 

1994  Sussex,  East  Beachy  Plead,  9,  17th-20th  June,  photo.  (R.  J.  Fairbank,  A.  Palmer  ei  al.). 

1995  Highland  Kinlochbervie,  Sutherland,  8,  19di  August  (L  Andrews). 

1995  Shetland  Cunningsburgh,  first-winter,  3rd-6tli  October  (P.  M.  Ellis  el  al.). 

IRELAND 

1991  Clare  Loop  Plead,  8,  17th-18th  July  (Irish  Birds  5:  101). 

(Southeast  Europe  and  Southwest  Asia;  winters  India)  A fairly  typical  year.  A 
female  or  first-winter— variously  claimed  as  either  this  species  or  Red-headed 
Bunting  E.  bruniceps — Scilly  during  21st-29th  October  1994,  defied  specific 
identification  by  the  Committee,  as  the  reported  features  could  have  applied  to  either. 

Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea  (0,  1,  1) 

Pembrokeshire  Ramsey  Island,  first-winter  8,  18th-26tlt  October,  photo.  (I.  D.  Bullock,  D. 
Woodhead  el  al.)  (plate  189). 

(North  America;  winters  Mexico  and  Central  America)  This  species  is  in 
Category  A of  the  British  & Irish  List  on  the  basis  of  the  first-winter  on  Cape  Clear 
Island,  Co.  Cork,  during  9th- 19th  October  1985.  Two  previous  British  records 
have  been  referred  to  Category  D,  but  this  individual  is  a good  Category  A 
candidate,  though  it  still  awaits  formal  endorsement  by  the  BOURC.  The 
Committee  recognises  the  excellent  work  by  Brett  Richards  (Rare  Birds  2: 
204-205)  in  elirninating  the  possibility  of  confusion  with  Lazuli  Bunting  P.  arnoena. 

Bobolink  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  (0,  18,  2) 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  6th-8tli  October,  photo.  (P.  I.  Holt,  W.  Simpson  el  al.).  Tresco,  1 1th  October 
(C.  McClure,  D.  Rhymes);  presumed  same,  Bry'her,  12th-15tli  (P.  A.  Clark,  M.  Coath,  R. 
Leeser  el  al.). 

(North  America;  winters  Peru  to  southern  Brazil  and  northern  Argentina) 
Autumn  coverage  of  Scilly  being  so  thorough,  the  Committee  felt  that  it  was 
highly  unlikely  that  one  of  these  birds  would  escape  attention  for  two  whole  days 
and,  therefore,  concluded  that  two  individuals  were  involved.  To  date,  only  two 
have  reached  mainland  Britain:  Devon,  in  September  1991,  and  Dorset,  in 
September  1992  (Biit.  Birds  85:  552;  86:  536). 

Baltimore  Oriole  Icterus  galbula  (0,  18,  1) 

Scilly  Bryher,  30th  September  (P.  J.  Plack  el  al.). 

(North  America;  winters  Mexico  to  Venezuela)  The  first  since  the  one  over- 
wintering in  Essex  in  1991  (Brit.  Birds  86:  536-538),  and  a remrn  to  a more-usual 
arrival  date  and  a more-favoured  location. 
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Appendix  1.  Categor>^  D species  accepted  (see  Ibis  136:  253) 

Greater  Flamingo  Phoenicopterus  tuber 
P.  r.  roseus  (-,  8,  0) 

Kent  Cliffe,  since  1995  (Bril.  Birds  89:  529),  intermittently  to  2nd  April;  presumed  same, 
23rd-31st  December  (P.  Larkin  et  al.).  Also  in  Suffolk. 

Suffolk  Trimley,  23rd-25th  March  (per  D.  F.  VC'alsh);  presumed  same  as  Kent. 

1968  Dorset  'fhe  Fleet  area,  adult,  27th  December  to  6th  ApriM969  (K.  E.  Vinicombe  ei  al.). 

1969  Dorset  See  above. 

1990  Lincolnshire  Gibraltar  Point,  21st  September,  5th,  7tli  October,  photo.  (P.  R.  Davey, 
K.  M.  Wilson  et  al.)',  same  as  Witham  Mouth,  16th  September  [Brit.  Birds  89:  529). 

(Old  World  race  P.  r.  roseus  breeds  Mediterranean  area,  Africa  eastward  to 
India)  No  trends  yet  emerge. 

White  Pelican  Pelecanus  onocrotalus  (not  known,  16,  0) 

1971  Surrey  Staines  Reservoirs,  three  adults,  18tli  September  (A.  V.  Moon);  presumed  same  as 
Breydon,  Norfolk,  31st  August  to  2nd  September  {Brit.  Birds  76:  527). 

(Balkan  region;  some  winter  Northeast  Africa)  No  British  records  to  date  have 
adequately  excluded  the  possibility  of  American  White  Pelican  P.  erythrorhynchos, 
which  has  white  inner  secondaries.  Old  reports  from  Northamptonshire  (1969), 
Argyll!  and  Lanarkshire  (1973)  and  Cambridgeshire  (1975)  remain  to  be 
documented. 

Marbled  Duck  Marmaroneita  angustirostris  (0,  9,  1) 

Nottinghamshire  South  Muskham,  26th-27th  August,  lst-15tli  September  (M.  Kennewell  et  al.). 

1995  Sussex,  West  Pagham  Harbour,  17th  October  (T.  J.  Edwards). 

(Mediterranean  region  of  Europe  and  North  Africa  and  Middle  East;  winters 

locally  or  south  to  Central  and  West  Africa)  Although  so  common  in  captivity, 
seems  to  go  a wandering  very  little. 

Appendix  2.  List  of  records  not  accepted 

This  list  contains  all  current  records  not  accepted  after  circulation  to  the  Committee.  It  does  not 
include  (a)  those  withdrawn  by  the  obser\er(s)  without  circulation,  after  discussion  with  the  Hon. 
Secretaiy;  (b)  those  which,  even  if  circulated,  were  not  attributed  by  tlie  observ'er(s)  to  any 
definite  species;  (c)  those  mentioned  in  ‘Recent  reports’  in  this  journal  if  full  details  were 
unobtainable;  or  (d)  certain  escapes. 

In  tire  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  record  was  not  accepted  because  we  were  not  convinced,  on 
the  evidence  before  us,  that  the  identification  was  fully  established;  only  in  a very  few  cases  were 
we  satisfied  tliat  a mistake  had  been  made. 

1996  White-billed  Diver  Gruinard  Bay,  Ross  & Cromarty,  Highland,  lltli  F'ebruary. 
Pied-billed  Grebe  Avonmouth,  Avon,  17tli  September.  Black-browed  Albatross  Off 
Sumburgh  Head,  Shedand,  25th  April.  Bulwer’s  Petrel  Btihveria  buheerii  Lunan  Bay,  Angus  & 
Dundee,  12th  October.  Little  Shearwater  Collieston,  Nordteast  Scodand,  23rd  June; 
Porthgwarra,  Cornwall,  2nd  August;  Arbroath,  Angus  & Dundee,  10th  August;  Pendeen, 
Cornwall,  15th  October.  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Sea  area  Viking,  1 lih  July.  Great  White  Egret 
Pagham  Harbour,  West  Sussex,  15th  April.  Brent  Goose  nigricans  Loch  Aongais,  Nordi  Uist, 
Outer  Hebrides,  three,  27di  January;  Holland  Marsh,  Essex,  25th-26th  E'ebruary;  \X'cst  Wittering, 
West  Sussex,  28dr  February;  Hamford  Water,  Essex,  6di  March.  American  Wigeon  North 
Warren,  Suffolk,  13th  January;  Marshside  Marsh,  Lancashire,  $,  24th  April  to  5th  May; 
Foulridge  Reservoirs,  Lancashire,  lst-3rd  November.  Blue-winged  Teal  Budworth  Mere, 
Cheshire,  24th  April.  Lesser  Scaup  Stevcnton,  Ayrshire,  28th  January.  King  Eider  I lorsey, 
Norfolk,  1 1th  September.  Black  Kite  West  Beckham,  Norfolk,  26th  March;  Stocksbridge,  South 
Yorkshire,  26di  March;  Thorne  Moors,  Soudi  Yorkshire,  31st  March;  Richmond  Park,  Surrey, 
4th  April;  Loch  Vaa,  Highland,  11th  April;  Felhrigg,  Norfolk,  21st  April;  Lavingttin  Common, 
VC'est  Sussex,  21st  April;  Dorchester,  Dorset,  27th  April;  Thomham,  Norfolk,  8th  May;  near 
Holme,  Norfolk,  18th  May;  Romsey,  Hampshire,  2nd  June;  Rutland  Water,  Leicestershire,  15th 
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June,  Ashdown  Forest,  East  Sussex,  23rd  June;  south  of  Mybster,  Caithness,  29th  June;  near 
West  Ilsley,  Berkshire,  1st  July;  Skomer,  Pembrokeshire,  10th  August;  Camelford,  Cornwall,  21st 
August,  near  Usk,  Gwent,  22nd  September.  Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  nauniMini  near  Marlborough, 
Wiltshire,^  15th  September.  Red-footed  Falcon  Foreland,  Isle  of  Wight,  14th  January^;  Great 
Haldon  Forest,  Devon,  27th  April;  Fhornage,  Norfolk,  6tli  May;  Allansmore,  Herefordshire, 
14th  May;  Grovelands  Park,  Greater  London,  16tli-17th  May;  Happisburgh,  Norfolk,  9th  June; 
Basingstoke,  Hampshire,  10th  June;  Old  Hall  Marshes,  Essex,  23rd  June;  Bagshot,  Surrey,  5tli 
August,  Kings  Mill  Reservoir,  Nottinghamshire,  1st  October;  Wigan,  Greater  Adanchester,  15tli 
October.  Eleonoras  Falcon  Falco  eleonorae  Heswall,  Cheshire,  18th  September.  Gyr  Falcon 
Penhalt,  Bude,  Cornwall,  9th  April;  Tankerness,  Orkney,  23rd  December.  Little  Crake  Porzana 
parva  Wigan,  Greater  Manchester,  18th- 19th  April.  Pratincole  Noith  Wootton,  Norfolk,  2nd 
November.  American  Golden  Plover  Cheesden,  Lancashire,  17tli  March.  Pacific  Golden 
Plover  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  1st  March.  Western  Sandpiper  Calidris  Trimley  St 
Martin,  Suffolk,  19th  August.  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Hickling,  Norfolk,  15th  July;  Rye, 
East  Sussex,  27tli  July;  Elmley,  Kent,  9th  September;  Pitsford  Reservoir,  Northamptonshire,  15th 
September;  Draycote  Water,  Warwickshire,  29th  September.  Baird’s  Sandpiper  Sandwich  Bay, 
Kent,  4tlt  October;  River  Colne,  near  Colchester,  Essex,  23rd  October.  Broad-billed  Sandpiper 
Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  two,  17th  July.  Great  Snipe  East  Ruston,  Norfolk,  10th- 11th 
September;  St  Maiy'’s,  Scilly,  21st  October.  Dowitcher  Spurn,  East  Yorkshire,  7th  August;  23rd 
August;  28th  September;  Anglers  Country  Park,  West  Yorkshire,  23rd  August;  Marton  Mere, 
Lancashire,  9th  October.  Marsh  Sandpiper  Swale,  Kent,  1st  May;  Kingsbridge  Estuary,  Devon, 
7th  November.  Lesser  Yellowlegs  Houghton  Green,  Cheshire,  second  individual,  30th  April; 
Ogmore  Estuarvy  Glamorgan,  6th  August.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Ellesmere,  Shropshire,  13th 
January';  'Feesmouth,  Durham,  20th  January;  Southfield  Reserv'oirs,  South  Yorkshire,  27th 
March;  Thorne  Moors,  South  Yorkshire,  30th  March.  California  Gull  Lams  californicus 
Hulestone  Reservoir,  Cheshire,  9th  March.  Iceland  Gull  kumlieni  Ogston  Reservoir,  Derbyshire, 
lst-2nd  February;  Richmond  Bank,  Cheshire,  11th  April.  Ross’s  Gull  Girdleness,  Nortireast 
Scotland,  22nd  October.  Ivory  Gull  Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottinghamshire,  24th  March. 
Gull-billed  Tern  Brackenbury  Cliff,  Suffolk,  1st  May;  Snettisham,  Norfolk,  5th  May; 
Sheringham,  Norfolk,  10th  August;  Gibraltar  Point,  Lincolnshire,  1st  September.  Caspian  Tern 
Weybourne,  Norfolk,  13th  July.  Forster’s  Tern  Ythan  Estuaiyy  Nortlieast  Scotland,  19tlt-21st 
July.  Whiskered  Tern  Hayling  Island,  Hampshire,  8tli  June.  Common  Nighthawk  Chordeiles 
minor  Sale,  Greater  Manchester,  lldt  June;  near  Cullompton,  Devon,  4th  November.  Alpine 
Swift  Warrington,  Cheshire,  21st  April;  Wimborne,  Dorset,  20th  May;  Swaffham  Prior  Fen, 
Cambridgeshire,  four,  29th  July.  Little  Swift  Apiis  ajfinis  Maidens,  Ayrshire,  26th  October. 
Crested  Lark  Kessingland,  Suffolk,  16th  October.  Red-rumped  Swallow  Southport, 
Lancashire,  27di  June;  Downend,  Bristol,  Avon,  25th  August.  Red-throated  Pipit  Holme, 
Norfolk,  5th  August;  Field  Dalling,  Norfolk,  22nd  September;  Weybourne,  Norfolk,  25th 
September;  Endrick  Moudi,  Clyde,  17th  October.  Citrine  Wagtail  Thorpe-le-Soken,  Essex, 
9th-16th  June.  Yellow  Wagtail  feldegg  Sandwell  Valley,  West  Midlands,  18th-19th  April;  Fair 
Isle,  Shedand,  19th  May.  Red-flanked  Bluetad  Tarsiger  cyanums  Eype,  Dorset,  25th-26dt 
October.  Common  Stonechat  maural slejnegeii  Predannack,  Cornwall,  2nd  March;  Holland 
Haven,  Essex,  5di  April;  Minsmere,  Suffolk,  25th  May.  Isabelline  Wheatear  Maidens, 
Ayrshire,  16th  September.  Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  Inspanica  Trelleck,  Gwent,  24di 
Alarch.  White’s  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma  Winchester,  Hampshire,  21st  November. 
Dark-throated  Thrush  Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex,  27th  January;  Botwnnog,  Caernarfonshire,  4th 
February;  Llanarth,  Gwent,  21st  February;  Happisburgh,  Norfolk,  31st  March;  Breachwood 
Green,  Hertfordshire,  lst-13th  April.  Paddyfield  Warbler  Fair  Isle,  Shedand,  1st  June.  Great 
Reed  Warbler  North  Cleethorpes,  Lincolnshire,  16th  September.  Booted  Warbler  Holme, 
Norfolk,  22nd  September.  Subalpine  Warbler  Salthouse  Heath,  Norfolk,  12th  Aiay.  Greenish 
Warbler  Hove,  East  Sussex,  2nd  April;  'Fhorpeness,  Suffolk,  24di  September.  Dusky  Warbler 
St  Martin’s,  Scilly,  16th  October.  Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Church  Norton,  West  Sussex, 
22nd  August;  Spurn,  East  Yorkshire,  7th  September.  Nutcracker  Nucifraga  caiyocatactes 
Gurnard,  Isle  of  Wight,  diree,  30th  March;  Inverness,  Highland,  21st  September;  Denny  Wood, 
Hampshire,  29th  December.  Arctic  Redpoll  Keswick,  Cumbria,  5di  January;  Heaton  Aloss, 
Greater  Manchester,  1 1th  Januar\';  Bradgate  Park,  Leicestershire,  two,  15dt  Januar\’;  Ingatestone, 
Essex,  17th  January;  Hodge  Close,  Cumbria,  23rd  Januarv’;  Clifton  Adoor,  North  Yorkshire,  24th 
January,  Jumbles  Reser\'oir,  Greater  Alanchester,  26th  Januan,';  Insh  Alarshes,  Highland,  28th 
Januart';  Hazelhurst  Clough,  Lancashire,  29th  Januan,-;  Asdey  Green,  Greater  Manchester,  4th 
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February-;  Jumbles  Reser\’oir,  Greater  Manchester,  15tli  F'ebruary;  Potteric  Carr,  Soutln 
^'orkshire,  23rd  I’ebruary;  Tregaron,  Ceredigion,  25tli  February;  Rochdale,  Greater  Manchester, 
25th  February;  Sherwood  Forest,  Nottinghamshire,  9tli  March;  I lidding,  Norfolk,  two,  18th 
March;  Pearson’s  Hash,  Greater  Manchester,  21st  March;  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  two,  23rd 
March;  Loch  Vaa,  Highland,  25th  March.  Pine  Bunting  Insh  Marshes,  Highland,  28tli  January. 
Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Temey,  Lincolnshire,  17th,  23rd  September;  Minsmere,  Suffolk, 
20th  October.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  Pheuciiais  Ituiovicianus  St  Agnes,  Scilly,  14tlt  October. 
1995  Little  Shearwater  V('hitburn,  Durham,  16th  September;  Sheringham,  Norfolk,  19tli 
September.  Black  Kite  Wolsingham,  Durham,  6th  April;  Aberdeen,  Northeast  Scotland,  3rd 
May;  Meikle  Loch,  Northeast  Scotland,  7th  May;  Peterhead,  Nortlieast  Scotland,  7ih  May;  Fen 
Drayton,  Cambridgeshire,  8th  May;  Beddington,  Greater  London,  22nd  May.  Red-footed 
Falcon  Gouthwaite  Reservoir,  North  Yorkshire,  26tli  August.  American  Golden  Plover  River 
1 .ynher,  Cornwall,  23rd  September;  Sammy’s  Point,  Fiiasington,  East  Yorkshire,  24th  September. 
Pacific  Golden  Plover  Whixall  Moss,  Clwyd  Shropshire,  17th  May.  Broad-billed  Sandpiper 
Breydon,  Norfolk,  30th  April.  Great  Snipe  Deemess,  Orkney,  10th  September.  Marsh 
Sandpiper  Crowdy  Reserv’oir,  Cornwall,  8tlt  July.  Greater  Yellowlegs  St  Kilda,  Outer 
1 lebrides,  14ih  November.  Herring  Gull  Lams  argeiiiaiiis  vegae  I ledgerly,  Buckinghamshire,  5th 
Februaiy.  Iceland  Gull  ktmtlicni  hcrwick,  Shetland,  23rd-31st  March,  28Ui  April;  Workington, 
Cumbria,  30th  July,  27th  August.  Ross’s  Gull  Arran,  Clyde  Islands,  18tli-21st  November. 
Lesser  Crested  Tern  Rye,  East  Sussex,  7th  May;  Ryde  Sands,  Isle  of  Wight,  3rd  July. 
White- winged  Black  Tern  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  9Ui  September.  Black  Woodpecker 
Dtyocopiis  )iuinius  Horsham,  West  Sussex,  about  17tli  December.  Oriental  Skylark  Alauda 
gulgula  Flamborough  Head,  East  Yorkshire,  12tli  November.  Crag  Martin  Boswednack, 
Cornwall,  8th  April.  Red-throated  Pipit  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  27tli  October.  Citrine  Wagtail  Pool 
of  V'irkie,  Shetland,  13th  September.  Yellow  Wagtail  jeldegg  F'orsinard,  Highland,  27tli  May. 
Common  Stonechat  nianra/siejnegeri  St  Mart’s,  Scilly,  27tli  October.  Siberian  Thrush 
Zooihera  sibirica  Staveley,  North  Yorkshire,  30th  December.  Eyebrowed  Thrush  Turdus 
obsaims  Marden,  Kent,  4th-9tli  May.  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Mai'tlesham  Creek, 
Suffolk,  31st  September  to  2nd  October.  Spectacled  Warbler  Sylvia  coiispicillata  St  Kilda, 
Outer  Hebrides,  10th-22nd  September.  Sardinian  Warbler  Butterstreet  Cove,  Dorset,  25th 
April.  Greenish  Warbler  Ash  Levels,  Kent,  23rd  August;  Higham  F’errers,  Northamptonshire, 
20lh-21st  September.  Wallcreeper  Tichodronia  inuraria  Dungeness,  Kent,  2nd  November. 
Chaffinch  L'ringilla  coelcbs  africanal spodiogenys  F’ingringhoe,  Essex,  2nd-21st  Januart’.  Arctic 
Redpoll  F'iley,  North  Yorkshire,  10th  November;  Collieston,  Nortlieast  Scotland,  11th 
November;  F'ife  Ness,  Fife,  24tli  November;  Hash  Dam,  Matlock  Aloor,  Derbyshire,  16th 
December;  Oban,  Argyll,  18th  December;  W'akerley  Great  Wood,  Nortliamptonshire,  26tli 
December.  Yellow  Warbler  Rame  Head,  Cornwall,  5th  July.  Pine  Bunting  Dingestone,  Gwent, 
3rd-4Ui  November.  Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Little  Wittenham,  Oxfordshire,  26tli  November. 
1994  Great  White  Egret  FYeshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  two,  16tli-17th  November.  Black  Kite 
Bur\-  St  1-dmunds,  Suffolk,  8tli  May.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Frodsham,  Cheshire,  7tli 
September.  Pacific  Swift  Apiis  pacifiais  Belvide  Reservoir,  Staffordshire,  20tli  June. 
Red-throated  Pipit  Newchurch,  Staffordshire,  29th  September;  Lundy,  Devon,  30tli 
November.  Collared  Flycatcher  Ficcdida  albicollis  Flamborough  1 lead.  East  Yorkshire,  25tli 
September.  Chaffinch  Fivigilla  coelebs! africanaJ spodwgoiys  Fingringhoe,  Essex,  9tli-25tli  April. 
1993  Little  Shearwater  Silecroft,  Cumbria,  lOlliJuly.  Iceland  Gull  kuadiaii  Og'&x.on  Reservoir, 
Derbyshire,  21st  F'ebruarv’.  Lanceolated  Warbler  F'air  Isle,  Shetland,  17tli  September. 

1992  Black  Kite  Thursley  Common,  Surrey,  15tli  September.  Gyr  Falcon  Dungeness  and 
Shirley  Moor  area,  Kent,  19tlt  January  to  27th  F’ebruaiy-;  presumed  same,  Capel  Fleet,  25tlt 
Januarc'.  Collared  Flycatcher  Dungeness,  Kent,  27th  September. 

1991  Gyr  Falcon  Sandwich  Bay,  Kent,  24th  November. 

1990  Pacific  Golden  Plover  Abberton  Reserc'oir,  Isssex,  25th  July.  Long-toed  Stint  Calidris 
siibnibiuia  North  Bay,  South  Uist,  Outer  I lebrides,  4th-7th  September.  Arctic  Redpoll 
I laggrister,  Shetland,  two,  24th  September. 

1989  South  Polar  Skua  Caiharacia  iiiaccorinicki  Pendeen,  Cornwall,  22nd  September. 

1988  Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrel  (kcaiiodroiiia  Diaisiidairac  Sea  area  Sole,  3rd  August. 

1987  South  Polar  Skua  Cornwall/Sca  area  Plymouth,  19th  August;  St  Agnes,  Scilly,  19lh 
October;  Seven  Stones  Reef,  Scilly,  24th  October. 
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1986  South  Polar  Skua  Strumble  Head,  Pembrokesliire,  19th  October. 

1985  South  Polar  Skua  St  Ives,  Cornwall,  24tli  August. 

1983  South  Polar  Skua  St  Ives,  Cornwall,  3rd  September;  16th  October.  Iceland  Gull 
kiimliein  Stromness,  Orkney,  22nd  February  to  6th  March;  25th-27th  February'.  Citrine  Wagtail 
North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney,  19th-21st  September.  Southern  Grey  Shrike  L.  III.  meridionalis 
Winterton,  Norfolk,  13th  June  to  26th  July. 

1982  South  Polar  Skua  Peterhead,  Northeast  Scotland,  23rd  July;  St  Ives,  Cornwall,  18th 
October.  Iceland  Gull  kiiinlieni  Stromness,  Orkney,  19th  December  to  17tli  May  1983.  Citrine 
Wagtail  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  13th- 15th  August. 

1979  Citrine  Wagtail  Spurn,  East  Yorkshire,  10th  June. 

1978  Citrine  Wagtail  Out  Skerries,  Shetland,  28th-30th  September. 

1975  Citrine  Wagtail  Tyninghame,  Lothian,  11th  October. 

1970  Gull-billed  Tern  Pennington  Flash,  Greater  Manchester,  27th  May. 

Appendix  3.  List  of  records  not  accepted  but  identification  proved 

This  list  provides  a permanent  record  of  those  occurrences  which,  usually  on  tlie  grounds  of 
likely  escape  from  captivity,  find  no  place  in  any  category,  but  which  may,  at  some  future  date, 
merit  further  consideration.  It  does  not  include  (a)  any  record  of  a species  for  which  natural 
vagrancy  is  wholly  unlikely  or  (b)  those  records  of  presumed  escapes  already  mentioned  in  tlie 
main  text  of  this  or  earlier  Reports. 

Hooded  Merganser  Lophodytes  cucullatus  Pevensey  Levels,  East  Sussex,  9,  13th  November 
1996  to  at  least  27th  January'  1997;  Barmstone,  Hoveringham  and  Gunthorpe,  Nottinghamshire, 
9 or  first-winter,  16th  November  1996  to  1997;  Barrow  Gurney  Reservoir,  Somerset,  9,  21st 
December  1996.  White-headed  Duck  Oxyiira  leucocephala  Abberton  Reservoir,  Essex,  since 

1995  (Blit.  Birds  89:  531),  intermittently  to  12th  May  1996;  presumed  same,  Minsmere,  Suffolk, 
18th  April,  Dungeness,  Kent,  13th- 15th  May,  Stodmarsh,  Kent,  19th-23rd  May.  Eye  Brook 
Reservoir,  Leicestershire,  13th-28th  September  1995  (Biit.  Birds  89:  531)  was  first-winter  or  9. 
Laughing  Dove  Streptopelia  senegalensis  South  Shore,  Blackpool,  Lancashire,  23rd  August  to 
22nd  October  1988,  presumed  same,  8th  June  1989,  26th  September  1989  to  26th  Januaiy 
1990.  White-shouldered  Starling  Sturnus  sinensis  St  Agnes,  Scilly,  30th  August  to  1st 
September  1979;  Towednack,  Cornwall,  lst-2nd  October  1996;  IJskeard,  Cornwall,  mid 
December  1996  to  5th  March  1997. 

Appendix  4.  List  of  records  remaining  under  consideration 

This  list  is  not  intended  to  be  complete.  Some  decisions  may  have  been  arrived  at  and  notified 
to  County  Recorders/observers  prior  to  the  publication  of  this  Report. 

1996  Madeira/Soft-plumaged/Cape  Verde  Petrel  Gwennap  Head,  Cornwall,  11th  June;  off 
Bishop  Rock,  Scilly,  18th  August*;  Pendeen,  Cornwall,  24th  August;  Cley,  Norfolk,  13th 
September.  Little  Shearwater  Peterhead,  Northeast  Scotland,  24th  July.  Night  Heron  Brent 
Reservoir,  Greater  London,  5th  April.  Brent  Goose  nigricans  Needs  Ore  Point,  Hampshire, 
1 lth-25th  May.  Black  Kite  Great  Leighs,  Essex,  19th  May.  Red-footed  Falcon  Donna  Nook, 
Lincolnshire,  3rd  July.  Little  Crake  Tresco,  Scilly,  11th  October.  American  Golden  Plover 
South  Anston,  South  Yorkshire,  5th-6th  September.  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Aberlady, 
Lothian,  25tli  August.  Baird’s  Sandpiper  Carsington  Water,  Derbyshire,  23rd  July;  Blithfield 
Reseiv'oir,  Staffordshire,  5th  October.  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Titchwell,  Norfolk,  31st  August. 
Great  Snipe  Blithfield  Reservoir,  Staffordshire,  9tli  October;  Sandwich  Bay,  Kent,  8tli 
November.  Iceland  Gull  kiiinlieni  Minsmere,  Suffolk,  28th  December.  Lesser  Crested  Tern 
Pegwell  Bay,  Kent,  22nd  August.  Red-rumped  Swallow  Ramsey  Island,  Pembrokeshire,  17tlt 
May.  Cliflf  Swallow  Church  Norton,  West  Sussex,  1st  October*.  Blyth’s  Pipit  St  Mary’s, 
Scilly,  6th- 10th  November.  Citrine  Wagtail  Porthgu'arra,  Cornwall,  14th  May;  Foula,  Shetland, 
26th  August.  Common  Stonechat  inanraJslejnegeri  Holme,  Norfolk,  18th  May;  Ongar  Hill, 
Norfolk,  18th  September.  River  Warbler  Big  Waters,  Nortliumberland,  2nd  August.  Subalpine 
Warbler  St  Agnes,  Scilly,  30th  March  to  22nd  April.  Greenish  Warbler  Coalville, 
Leicestershire,  17th  September;  Prawle,  Devon,  24th  September;  Priory  Water,  Leicestershire, 
13di  October;  Flamborough  Head,  East  Yorkshire,  21st  September.  Penduline  Tit  Nene 


*See  ‘Recent  BBRC  decisions’  on  page  534. 
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W'ashes,  Cambridgeshire,  three,  10th  October.  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Walberswick,  Suffolk,  25th 
May.  Yellow-breasted  Bunting  W’arham  Greens,  Norfolk,  21st  September. 

1995  Night  Heron  Tring,  Hertfordshire,  9th  April.  American  Wigeon  Leighton  Moss, 
Lancashire,  6tli-16th  October.  Sociable  Lapwing  lAoleswortli,  Leicestershire,  23rd  October. 
White-rumped  Sandpiper  Snettisham,  Norfolk,  31st  July  to  2nd  August.  Audouin’s  Gull  off 
St  Catlierine’s  Point,  Isle  of  ^X'ight,  14th  August.  Lesser  Crested  Tern  Bexhill,  East  Sussex,  8tli 
August.  Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  medius  St  Margaret’s,  Kent,  19tli  August. 
1994  Little  Shearwater  Girdleness,  Northeast  Scotland,  1 st 'September.  Black  Kite  Great 
W’akering,  Essex,  28lh  April.  Common  Buzzard  Bitieo  buieo  vulpintis  Sannaig,  Islay,  Argyll, 
22nd  June.  Franklin’s  Gull  Porlock  Bay,  Somerset,  13th  October.  Alpine  Swift  Scarborough, 
North  Yorkshire,  4th  May. 

1993  Red-footed  Falcon  Pulborough  Brooks,  West  Sussex,  22nd  June. 


R.  A.  Hume 

Wishing  to  cut  down  on  his  ornithological  commitments  outside  his  full-time  job 
as  RSPB  staff  member  and  Editor  of  Birds,  Rob  Hume  tendered  his  resignation 
from  both  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Rarities  Committee  and  membership  of  the 
Editorial  Board  in  July. 

During  the  past  five  years,  since  joining  the  Editorial  Board  in  1992  {Bni.  Birds 
85;  329),  Rob’s  contribution,  especially  on  matters  relating  to  rare  birds  and 
identification,  has  been  invaluable.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  Rob  has  agreed  to 
continue  to  provide  us  with  the  benefit  of  his  special  expertise  on  those  occasions 
when  we  need  to  consult  him. 

After  the  necessary'  consultations,  and  with  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
members  of  the  BBRC  and  of  the  Editorial  Board,  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw  has  been 
appointed  as  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Rarities  Committee.  Colin  has  been  a full 
member  of  the  Committee  since  1990,  and  represented  the  BBRC  at,  and  chaired 
the  meetings  of,  the  Association  of  European  Rarities  Committees  in  Hungary'  in 
August  1995  {Bnt.  Birds  89:  51-53).  He  will  now  continue  on  the  Committee  in 
a non-voting  capacity  (but  will  see  and  comment  upon  all  the  more-difficult, 
recirculated  records).  To  fill  the  two  vacancies,  Paul  Harvey  (Shetland)  and 
Dr  Jimmy  Steele  (Newcastle)  have  been  co-opted  and  will  stand  in  the  next 
election  (see  Brit.  Birds  90:  302),  for  which  other  nominations  can  now  be  made 
up  to  30th  November  1997. 

Coming  soon 

The  following  major  ideniificaiion  papers  are  due  for  publication  in  British  Birds  in  the  next  few 
montlis: 

Large  falcons  Balco  by  I ladoram  Shirihai,  Dick  P'orsman  & David  A.  Christie;  illustrated  by 
John  Gale 

Dowitchers  Liinnodroimis  by  Dr  R.  J.  Chandler;  with  colour  photographs  of  all  plumages 
Common  Phylloscopus  collyhifa,  Iberian  P.  brehmii,  Canary  Islands  P.  canariensis  and 
Mountain  ChifFchaffs  P.  siitdiamts  by  Dr  Andreas  I lelbig  & Peter  Clement;  illustrated  by 
Brian  Small 

Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei  and  Yellow-browed  Wtirbler  P.  iuoruatus  by  Steve 
Madge;  illustrated  by  David  Quinn 

Papers  on  several  otlier  pairs  or  groups  (,)f  species  are  also  in  preparation  or  are  currently  being 
revised  following  referees’  comments  and  are  ‘in  the  pipeline’. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONSERVATION  RESEARCH  NEWS 


Compiled  by  Mark  Aveiy 

This  feature,  contributed  by  the  RSPB’s  Research  Department, 
reports  the  most  interesting  recent  scientific  news  relevant  to  the 
conservation  of  Western  Palearctic  species. 


Grouse  do  not  sit  on  the  fence 

A recently  published  study  demonstrates  that 
grouse  species  appear  to  be  particularly 
VTjlnerable  to  killing  themselves  by  flying  into 
deer-fences.  The  study  by  Dr  David  Baines  of 
the  Game  Conseiv^ancy  Trust  and  Dr  Ron 
Summers  of  the  RSPB  built  on  previous  work 
which  had  shown  that  Capercaillies  Tetrao 
urogallus  suffer  high  mortality  from  fence 
strikes  in  two  native  pinewoods  of  Abernethy 
and  Glen  Tanar.  In  this  study,  27  5-km 
lengths  of  deer-fence  were  surveyed 
throughout  a year.  The  study  sites  were 
spread  widely  through  the  Highlands  and 
included  fences  next  to  a variety'  of  different 
woodland  types.  Each  month,  each  fence  was 
checked  and  signs  of  collisions  were  noted. 
Most  (93%)  of  the  recorded  collisions 
involved  grouse  species.  Red  Grouse  Lagopits 
lagopiis  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  all 
collisions;  Black  Grouse  Tetrao  tetiix  and 
Capercaillie  each  accounted  for  13%. 


Some  interesting  patterns  emerged:  Red 
Grouse  collisions  were  most  frequent  in  spring 
and  on  fences  surrounding  young  plantations; 
Black  Grouse  collisions  were  also  most 
frequent  in  spring,  but  in  areas  with  low  cover 
of  grass  and  heather  Calltmal  Erica', 

Capercaillie  collisions  were  most  frequent  in 
autumn,  adjacent  to  woodland  of  native  Scots 
Pine  Piiius  sylvestris  and  near  areas  of  bilberry 
Vaccinium. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  a measure  which 
will  aid  regeneration  and  grow'th  of  forests, 
from  which  woodland  grouse  should  benefit 
eventually,  has  a large  harmful  effect  on  Black 
Grouse  and  Capercaillie,  both  declining 
woodland  grouse.  The  autliors  point  out  that, 
from  tliese  grouse  species’  points  of  view,  the 
preferred  method  of  protecting  trees  from 
deer  would  probably  be  deer-culling  ratlier 
than  deer-fences. 


Baines,  D.,  & Summers,  R.  W.  1997.  Assessment  of  bird  collisions  with  deer  fences  in  Scottish 
forests.  J.  Appl.  Ecol.  34;  941-948. 


Redshank  favoured  by  grazing  saltmarsh 


Almost  half  of  the  UK’s  breeding  Common 
Redshanks  Tiinga  totamis  nest  on  saltmarsh.  A 
study  at  The  Wash  by  Dr  Ken  Norris,  Tony 
Cook,  Barry'  O’Dowd  and  Chris  Durdin  of 
the  RSPB  showed  that  Redshank  densities 
were  highest  in  areas  dominated  by  Sea 
Couch  Elymus  pycnathus.  Also,  Redshank 
densities  were  higher  in  areas  grazed  by  cattle 
than  in  ungrazed  areas.  'Phe  study  suggests 
that  grazing  at  a level  of  one  cow  per  hectare 
through  the  year  prot'ides  the  mixture  of 
tussocks  and  shorter  vegetation  favoured  by- 
nesting  Common  Redshanks. 

Norris,  K.,  Cook,  T., 
totanm  breeding  on 
management.  J.  Appl. 


Over  file  next  decades,  there  will  be  an 
inevitable  loss  of  saltmarsh  due  to  rising  sea 
level.  This  study  suggests  a management 
regime  that  would  help  to  maximise  the  value, 
for  one  important  bird  species,  of  the 
remaining  saltmarsh  habitat.  It  is  also  likely, 
however,  that  some  new  saltmarshes  will  be 
created  as  part  of  ‘soft  engineering’  work 
along  file  coast,  and  this  study  provides  a 
better  basis  for  tlteir  management,  too. 


O’Dowd,  B.,  & Durdin,  C.  1997.  The  density  of  Redshank  Tringa 
the  salt-marshes  of  the  Wash  in  relation  to  habitat  and  its  grazing 
Ecol.  34:  999-1013. 


Dr  Mark  Aveiy,  Research  Department,  RSPB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DI. 
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NOTES 


These  contributions  have  all  been  assessed  by  the  eight  nwnibers  of  either  the  Behaviour  Notes  Panel  or 
the  Identification  Notes  Panel. 


Foot-Stirring  behaviour  of  Little  Egret 

Between  12.20  and  12.45  hours  on  23rd  July  1994,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Bale 
de  Kernic,  Brittany,  France,  I observed  two  Little  Egrets  Egretta  garzetia  feeding 
in  an  area  of  shallow  water,  no  more  than  8 cm  deep,  with  numerous  clumps  of 
filamentous  algae  and  dead  seaweed  covering  the  sandy  and  muddy  bottom.  As 
they  moved  among  the  seaweed,  they  would  stretch  one  foot  out  under,  or  into, 
a clump  of  weed  and  wiggle  it  rapidly  back  and  forth,  at  the  same  time  staring 
attentively  down  at  the  water;  each  foot  was  used  at  different  times.  On  at  least 
one  occasion,  one  of  the  egrets,  immediately  after  stirring  some  weed,  caught  a 
shrimp  or  small  fish  flushed  from  the  vegetation. 

Bun  Phaian 

Waterfall  Road,  Enniskerry,  Co.  VCicklozv,  Ireland 

HDi  roRLVi.  COMMENT  This  is  a particularly  well-described  account  of  a feeding 
technique  frequently  used  by  Little  Egrets  in  such  microhabitats  (e.g.  Hancock  & 
Kushlan,  1984,  The  Herons  Handbook,  Voisin,  1991,  The  Herons  of  Europe). 
Hancock  & Elliott  (1978,  The  Herons  of  the  \K'orldf  suggested  that  foot-stirring  by 
egrets  with  yellow  toes  may  possibly  serve  to  attract  prey,  in  addition  to  flushing 
it  out. 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  drowning  Eurasian  Jay 
On  a fine  spring  day  in  1994,  from  my  study  in  Bristol,  Avon,  I heard  a sudden 
screaming  from  outside  the  open  doors  and  windows.  I ran  into  the  garden, 
whereupon  a Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  swooped  closely  past  me  with 
a Eurasian  Jay  Gamilus  glandanus  in  its  talons.  The  hawk  took  the  jay,  which  was 
screaming  loudly,  to  the  shallow  end  of  the  fish  pond  and  stood  upon  it  until  it 
drowned;  although  I was  still  in  full  view  of  the  hawk  only  8 m away,  it  totally 
ignored  me.  The  raptor  then  lifted  the  dead  jay  out  of  the  water,  settled  on  the 
lawn  and  proceeded  to  pluck  the  carcase,  finally  departing  with  its  prize.  It  is 
notable  that  the  sparrowhawk  took  its  victim  to  the  shallow  end  of  the  pond, 
where  the  water  was  only  7-10  cm  deep.  Having  on  several  previous  occasions 
found  a circle  of  plucked  feathers  on  the  lawn,  I strongly  suspect  that  similar 
events  have  occurred  in  my  garden  before. 

DaUD  R.  WliEtTLHY 

Tinkzvell  House,  41  Ash  Hayes  Road,  Nailsea,  Bristol  BSI9  2LP 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  drowning  Magpie 

In  mid  February  1995,  near  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  I was  approaching  an 
old  railway  cutting,  now  turned  into  a sports  area,  which  had  been  flooded  by 
recent  rains,  when  I became  aware  of  an  incredible  noise  coming  from  a huge 
gathering  of  crows  (Corvidae)  in  the  nearby  trees.  On  investigating,  1 found  a 
struggle  taking  place  on  the  opposite  bank  bcuveen  a Magpie  Pica  pica  and  a 
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Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus.  Once  the  hawk  had  a firm  hold  on  the 
much  bigger  Magpie,  it  dragged  its  prey  down  the  bank  to  the  flooded  area  and 
promptly  pushed  its  head  under  the  water,  holding  it  there,  not  without  some 
difficulty,  until  the  Magpie  had  drowned. 

Cicely  C.  Drew 

239  Old  Bath  Road,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire  GL53  9EE 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  drowning  Common  Starling 

On  5th  May  1993,  from  my  house  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  I was  alerted 
by  a screeching  sound  from  directly  outside  the  french  windows.  On  investigation, 
I found  that  a female  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  had  captured  one  of 
the  Common  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris  which  nest  in  the  hollow  balcony  supports 
above.  The  hawk  flew  with  the  still-screeching  starling  to  the  edge  of  our  small 
lake,  about  20  m away,  and  proceeded  to  drown  its  victim.  After  about  30 
seconds,  she  hopped  back  on  to  the  bank,  but  the  starling  continued  to  screech, 
so  she  went  back  into  the  shallow  water  until  she  had  silenced  it  completely.  She 
then  flew  off  carrying  the  dead  starling. 

Jiu.  Welis 

The  Hopleys,  Horringer,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk  IP29  SPX 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  drowning  Corn  Bunting 
At  19.30  GMT  on  23rd  April  1990,  at  Escrick,  near  York,  North  Yorkshire,  I saw 
a male  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  fly  over  a field  of  Rape  Brassica 
napus  and  catch  a Corn  Bunting  Miliaria  calandra  in  flight.  The  sparrowhawk 
then  flew  about  200  m to  a beck  and  landed.  He  moved  down  the  bank  with  the 
Corn  Bunting,  apparently  still  calling,  in  his  talons,  and  then  pushed  his  victim 
under  the  water,  holding  it  under  for  a few  seconds.  As  the  sparrowhawk  brought 
the  bunting  back  up  above  the  surface,  the  latter  began  to  call  again,  whereupon 
the  hawk  held  it  underwater  again.  This  was  repeated  a third  time,  after  which 
the  hawk  took  the  drowned  bunting  up  the  bank  and  plucked  and  ate  it.  A week 
or  so  later,  on  30th  April  and  1st  May  1990,  I twice  observed  similar  behaviour 
by  what  was  presumably  the  same  male  sparrowhawk.  I concluded  that  this 
particular  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  perhaps  fed  regularly  in  this  manner,  drowning 
his  prey  in  similar  locations  nearby. 

Craig  R/USTON 

1 2 Bishops  Hill,  Acomb,  Hexham,  Northumberland  NE46  4NH 

EDITORIAI.  COMMENT  Prof  Ian  Newton  has  commented:  ‘This  was  presumably  a 
behaviour  which  this  individual  discovered  by  chance,  and  then  employed 
repeatedly  as  a means  of  subduing  prey.’  He  also  commented  that  he  knows  of 
no  other  records  of  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks  drowning  their  victims  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  above  four  notes. 

Sabine’s  Gull  feeding  on  butterfly  at  sea 

On  8th  August  1994,  on  a pelagic  trip  in  the  Soutliwestern  Approaches,  we  saw 
at  least  three  Painted  Lady  butterflies  Cynthia  cardui  during  the  day.  One  of  these 
was  caught  in  mid-air  and  eaten  by  an  adult  Sabine’s  Gull  Lams  sabini. 

Although  this  did  not  surprise  us,  little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  diet  of 
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Sabine’s  Gull  outside  the  breeding  season,  especially  at  sea. 

Phil  Palm  hr 

72  Grove  Road,  Retford,  Nottinghamshire  DN22  7JN 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  An  earlier  note  {Bnt.  Birds  64:  503-504)  described  a 
Sabine’s  Gull  hawking  flying  insects  inland,  at  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  on  6th 
September  1970. 

Barn  Swallow  giving  specific  alarm  call  for  Hobby 
Over  the  last  few  years,  at  Pleasance  Farm,  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  I have 
noticed  that  the  Barn  Swallows  Hirundo  mstica  which  breed  in  the  farm  buildings 
where  I work  give  an  alarm  call  which  is  uttered  only  when  the  presence  of  a 
Hobby  Falco  subbiiteo  is  detected.  In  such  situations,  they  emit  a low-pitched, 
quiet,  slurred  double  note.  A pair  of  Hobbies  nests  nearby  in  most  years,  and  the 
local  swallows  seem  to  be  an  easy  source  of  food.  Whenever  1 hear  this  call  and 
am  able  to  look,  a Hobby  appears;  when  the  danger  has  passed,  the  Barn 
Swallows  (or  some  of  them,  when  in  a flock)  give  a brief  bout  of  singing.  Being 
aware  of  this  particular  alarm  call,  I have  heard  it  from  Barn  Swallows  elsewhere, 
on  every'  occasion  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a Hobby. 

This  alarm  call  appears  to  be  reserved  specifically  for  Hobbies.  It  is  different 
from  the  more  usual  loud,  high-pitched  alarm,  rendered  ‘ziwitt’  in  BWP  (vol.  5), 
which  is  given  when  other  predators  such  as  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter 
nisus,  Common  Kestrels  F.  tinnunculus  or  Magpies  Pica  pica  threaten,  and  at 
domestic  cats  when  they  approach  the  nest. 

Peter  F.  Atherton 

Fairfield  Cottage,  Chase  Lane,  Kenihvorth,  Warvoickshire  CV8  IPR 

EDITORIAI.  COMMEN'E  Prof  Ian  Newton  has  commented:  ‘The  Barn  Swallows 
around  Huntingdon,  Cambridgeshire,  give  the  usual  alarm  call  when  mobbing 
Hobbies,  but  perhaps  the  call  described  by  Mr  Atherton  is  reserved  for  more 
threatening  situations.’  Although  it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  this  is  a ‘new’  call, 
the  suggestion  of  specificity'  is  most  intriguing.  Has  anybody  else  heard  this  call, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  circumstances? 

Robin  resting  on  sea 

At  about  midday  on  24th  September  1989,  from  a boat  off  Estaca  de  Bares, 
Galicia,  northwest  Spain,  I saw  a total  of  six  Robins  Erithacus  rubecula  flying  from 
NNE  to  SSW  at  up  to  16  km  from  the  coast,  having  probably  left  southern 
England  or  northwestern  France  the  previous  night.  Five  of  the  Robins  seemed  to 
be  in  good  physical  condition,  and  passed  close  to  the  boat  without  stopping.  The 
sixth,  however,  about  6V2  km  out,  showed  clear  signs  of  exhaustion:  it  followed  the 
northward-moving  boat  for  8 km,  landing  on  it  several  times;  once,  when  the  boat 
had  stopped,  it  rested  on  the  sea,  where  it  adopted  a posture  more  Wpical  of  a 
storm-petrel  (Hydrobatidae)  than  a Robin,  floating  like  a cork  witli  wings  and  tail 
raised  to  avoid  wetting  them.  It  remained  on  the  sea  for  about  a minute;  later,  it 
landed  on  the  boat  again,  when  its  plumage  appeared  practically  diy'.  When  tlie 
boat  moved,  the  Robin  left  and  I lost  sight  of  it  as  it  flew  towards  the  coast. 

R u aei.  Costas 

Apartado  de  Correos  8331,  36200  Vigo  (Pontevedra),  Spahi 


LETTER 


‘The  Chalice  petrel’ 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  descriptions  and  photographs  of  the  seabird  observed 
on  3rd  August  1988  {Brit.  Birds  90:  305-313,  329-335,  339-342),  since  nobody 
had  shown  them  to  me  before.  It  is  understandable  that  they  have  caused  some 
difficulty,  because,  so  far  as  I know,  nobody  has  previously  reported  the 
phenomenon  that  they  show,  but  it  is  notable  that  the  more  experienced  persons 
concerned  initially  had  no  doubt  that  the  bird  was  a Bulwer’s  Petrel  Bulweria 
bulzverii,  until  they  were  put  off  this  identification  because,  on  closer  inspection, 
the  bird  had  a forked  tail. 

There  is,  of  course,  a short  period  in  the  year  when  Bulwer’s  Petrel  should  have 
a forked  tail:  when  it  is  moulting  its  central  tail-feathers  (although  apparently  this 
normally  occurs  with  the  adults  in  their  southern  winter  quarters,  so  that  it  has 
not  been  recorded  before).  The  young  of  most  petrels  appear  to  complete  their 
first  moult  at  sea  in  the  breeding  season,  when  Bulwer’s  Petrels  appear  to  leave 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  {Sea  Swallow  44:  49-52),  however,  so  that  it  was  not 
known  where  they  went  then,  though  it  is  not  unusual  for  young  petrels  to  wander 
into  higher  latimdes. 

If  the  photographs  in  British  Birds  (90:  plates  82-86)  are  compared  with  those 
of  Bulwer’s  Petrel  and  the  larger  Oceanodrorna  storm-petrels  published  by  Peter 
Harrison  in  Seabirds  of  the  World:  a photographic  guide  (1987),  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  bird  had  rather  a short,  smmpy  tail  and  prominent  pale  edges  to  its  wing- 
coverts,  which  appears  to  be  a sign  of  immaturity.  If  it  was  an  immature  Bulwer’s 
Petrel  in  moult,  this  may  also  explain  why  some  people  thought  that  they  could 
see  pale  shafts,  perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of  sheaths  on  the  growing  primaries. 
W.  R.  P.  Bourne 

Department  of  Zoology,  Aberdeen  University,  Tillydrone  Avenue,  Aberdeen  AB9  2TN 


LOOI<ING  BACK 


lAVHNTY-FlVE  YEARS  AGO:  Of  only  a dozen  Little  Egrets  Egretla  garzetta  in  1972,  ttvo  aniving  in 
November  over-wintered,  from  18tli  November  to  21st  Februar\’  1973  in  tlie  4’aw  Estuaiy 
(Devon)  and  from  20tli  November  to  at  least  14th  Januaiy  1973  at  St  Martin’s  Haven 
(Pembrokeshire). 

Also  in  November  1972,  Uvo  adult  White  Pelicans  Petecaims  onocrotalm  were  seen  at 
Wraysbuiy  Reser\'oir  (Berkshire/Surrey)  on  lOtla,  at  Kempton  Park  (Surrey)  on  lltli  and  at 
Dungeness  (Kent)  on  llth-12th.  {Bril.  Birds  66:  129,  334-335;  87:  566.) 
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REVIEWS 


Birds:  a guide  book  to  British  birds. 

By  Jonathan  Elphick. 

BBC  Worldwide  Publishing,  London,  1997.  320  pages;  17  colour  plates;  numerous  colour 
illustrations  for  over  300  species.  ISBN  0-563-36954-X.  Paperback  £14.99. 


In  the  early  1950s,  bird  identification  got  uvo 
sudden  boosts,  with  the  publication  of  the  first 
real  field  guides  (Richardson  & Fitter  1954; 
Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  1954). 
Amazingly,  40  years  later  there  was  still  not 
the  perfect  field  guide,  each  addition  to  the 
range  having  new  strengths,  but  also  obvious 
weaknesses.  Now,  Jonathan  Elphick  seems  to 
have  come  up  with  a book  featuring  all  the 
good  points  from  its  predecessors,  plus 
reader-friendly  design:  tlte  perfect  beginners’ 
field  guide. 

The  introductory  pages  are  excellent,  with 
first-rate  advice  and  just  the  sort  of 
background  information  which  a beginner 
needs.  'Phe  photographs  are  well  chosen;  tlie 
diagrams  are  plain  and  well  labelled;  and  die 
text  is  readable  and  well  edited. 

The  most  important  part  of  any  field  guide 
is,  however,  that  devoted  to  the  species 
accounts.  At  an  average  of  about  one  species 
per  page  (sometimes  two  or  more  closely 
related  species;  on  other  occasions  a 
double-page  spread  for  one  species),  there  are 
‘key  facts’  of  Size,  Habitat,  Movements, 
Population  (in  Britain  & Ireland),  Diet,  Voice, 
Nest,  Eggs,  Incubation,  Hedging,  Broods, 
i\laturit>’  and  Confusion  species.  Itach  species 
is  illustrated  with  small  (but  not  too  small) 
paintings  of  the  range  of  plumages  when  at 
rest  and,  where  relevant,  when  in  flight, 
together  with  jizz  or  behaviour  illustrations 
(flocks  of  scoters  Melanilia  at  sea  or  Spotted 
Hycatcher  Mtisckapa  striata  hunting  routine, 
for  example).  'Phe  text  covers  not  only 
identification,  but  also  relevant  behaviour, 


with  just  the  right  amount  of  detail 
appropriate  for  an  interested  beginner. 
Seeking  gaps,  I thought  of  features  or  habits 
which  ought  to  be  included;  on  looking  for 
them,  they  v\  ere  in\  ariably  in  die  text,  together 
with  additional  information  which  I had  not 
expected  to  find.  Any  compilation  of  this  size 
must  include  errors,  but  I did  not  find  them. 

"Phe  distribution  maps  covering  Britain  & 
Ireland  are  small  (the  size  of  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp),  but  include 
plent\’  of  detail,  being  based  on  die  two  latest 
adases  {Wintering,  1986;  Breeding,  1993). 

The  illustrations  are  by  eight  artists 
(Richard  Allen,  Robert  Gillmor,  Ren 
Hathway,  Peter  Hayman,  David  Quinn, 
Owen  Williams,  Martin  Woodcock  and  Colin 
Woolf);  inevitably,  some  illustrations  are  more 
pleasing  and  more  instructive  dian  others, 
those  of  die  wildfowl  perhaps  being  die  least 
satisfactoiy. 

Widi  its  limited  coverage  (only  die  300 
commonest  species  in  Britain  & Ireland),  I 
suspect  that  few  British  Birds  subscribers  will 
wish  to  purchase  this  volume  for  dieir  own 
bookshelves  (diougli  it  would  be  a veiy 
knowledgeable  person  who  learnt  nodiing 
from  the  comprehensive  texts),  but  it  is  not 
for  them  that  this  book  was  written. 

Birds:  a guide  book  to  British  birds  was 
written  for  beginner  birdwatchers  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  it  instandy  becomes  die  best 
diat  is  available.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  to  maintain 
that  premier  position  for  a good  many  years. 
J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


Photographic  Handbook  of  the  Seabirds  of  the  World. 

By  Jim  Enticott  & David  Tipling. 

New  Holland  (Publishers)  Ltd,  London,  1997.  234  pages;  over  800  photographs.  ISBN  1-85368- 


945-9.  £29.99. 

'Phis  is  the  first  major  guide  to  the  World’s 
seabirds  to  appear  since  Peter  Harrison’s  two 
classic  works,  Seabirds — ati  identification  guide 
(1983)  and  Seabirds  of  the  World — a 
photographic  guide  (1987).  It  is  described  on 
the  dust  sheet  (hut  not  in  the  book  itsell)  as 
being  arranged  and  designed  to  enable  any 


birder  to  use  it  with  ease,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  indispensable 
reference  and  identification  guide. 
Surprisingly,  there  is  no  tribute  to  I larrisoii’s 
pioneering  work  or  to  his  remarkable  books, 
with  which  ineiitably  this  one  will  be 
compared. 
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I received  my  review  copy  the  day  before 
embarking  on  three  weeks  of  pelagic  trips 
around  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira,  and, 
with  my  fellow  seafarers,  gave  it  a test.  My 
initial  feeling,  that  it  was  too  big  and  glossy  to 
be  used  successfully  on  a boat,  proved  to  be 
correct,  and  it  is  more  helpful  as  a source  of 
reference  later.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a field  identification  guide,  for 
which  botli  of  Harrison’s  books  are  still 
unbeatable.  His  Photographic  Guide,  for 
example,  includes  flight  photographs  of  a 
number  of  species  (e.g.  Madeira  Storm-petrel 
Oceanodroina  castro)  which  are  more  useful 
tlian  those  of  birds  at  the  nest  in  this  work. 

In  the  introduction,  this  book  is  described 
as  an  attempt  to  illustrate  tlie  diagnostic 
characters  of  seabirds  by  a combination  of 
photographs  and  written  text.  It  succeeds  well 
in  this  aim,  with  a selection  of  mostly  very 
high-quality  photographs  (many  quite 
stunning),  and  a very  detailed  and 
comprehensive  text  which  takes  into  account 
many  current  taxonomic  developments. 
Particularly  valuable  for  conservation 
purposes,  and  a significant  advance,  are  the 
population  estimates  and  a statement  of 
known  threats  given  for  many  species. 
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On  the  debit  side,  there  are  no  maps, 
distribution  being  described  only  verbally.  I 
find  the  photograph-caption  layout  system 
(also  used  in  other  New  Holland  publications) 
very  irritating,  with  numbers  shown  in  boxes 
opposite  the  plates,  and  details  below  these 
boxes.  If  the  numbers  could  be  printed  on,  or 
beside,  each  photograph,  the  boxes  would  be 
unnecessary,  and  there  would  be  space  on 
most  pages  also  to  have  included  the  name  of 
the  photographer  against  each  caption,  which 
I personally  would  welcome.  The  text  is 
extremely  detailed,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
more  user-friendly  if  there  were  spacing 
between  the  main  subheadings  for  each 
species,  and  if,  under  ‘Identification’,  the 
differences  from  similar  or  confusion  species 
were  to  be  set  out  in  a separate  section,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  section  rather  than  at  the 
end. 

As  an  impressive  handbook  of  up-to-date 
photographs,  and  a comprehensive  reference 
work,  this  book  is  well  worth  £30  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  seabird  enthusiasts  and 
conservation  workers. 

Tony  Marr 


The  Cley  Year:  a birder’s  guide. 

By  Mark  GoUey. 

Hill  House  Press  Ltd,  Holt,  1997.  179  pages;  27  line-drawings.  ISBN  0-9528031-1-9.  Paperback 
£12.95. 


Cley  and  its  environs  acts  as  a magnet  for 
birds,  and  therefore  for  birders.  Part  of  its 
attraction  is  the  great  variety  of  habitats  to  be 
found  within  the  10-km  square  TG04  (the 
area  covered  by  this  book) . Another  part  of  its 
appeal  is  that  there  are  so  many  places  to  go, 
presenting  the  birdwatcher  with  many  options 
and  requiring  assessments  of  weather  and 
seasonal  potential  prior  to  taking  decisions. 
Seawatching  from  Coastguards?  The  trek  via 
I’he  Marrams,  The  Hood,  Long  Hills  and 
Yankee  Ridge  to  the  Lifeboat  House?  . . . and 
on  to  Far  Point?  Or  Salthouse  Heath?  . . . 
perhaps  stopping  off  to  walk  die  Iron  Road 
first?  Ever\-where  seems  to  have  potential. 

Mark  Colley’s  book  captures  die  constant, 
year-long  excitement  of  birding  at  Cley.  His 
text  is  filled  with  what  you  might  see  if  it  is  a 
good  day,  and  also  all  the  special  birds  which 
have  provided  excitement  over  the  years.  Each 
month  receives  about  a dozen  pages  of  text, 
and  each  of  these  chapters  can  be  read  in 
isolation  (as  a visitor  at  any  particular  time  of 
year  might  wish  to  do);  tiiat  this  creates  some 
repetition  matters  not,  for  the  author’s 


enthusiasm  keeps  the  narrative  bowling  along. 
Some  significant  records  are  mentioned — even 
as  far  back  as  the  1920s  and  1930s  if  the 
occurrence  has  not  been  repeated — but, 
inevitably,  the  bulk  of  the  examples  come 
from  the  1980s  and  the  1990s.  Everyone  who 
has  been  there  will  have  their  memories;  mine 
include  a winter  slog  to  The  Point  in  a 
blizzard,  with  the  only  memorable  bird  being 
a lone,  miserable-looking  Peregrine  Falcon 
Falco  peregrinus  atop  a pole;  and  a similarly 
blustery  day,  but  with  sunshine,  in  October, 
with  Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus  and 
Great  Grey  Shrike  iMtiius  excubitor  at  The 
Point;  but,  most  of  all,  lazy  days  chatting  and 
scanning  with  Richard  Richardson  from  tire 
perch  on  East  Bank  overlooking  Arnold’s 
Marsh.  Every  Cley  fan  (and  I admit  that  I am 
one)  will  enjoy  reliving  such  experiences 
through  tlie  pages  of  tliis  book,  with  many  of 
the  places  and  episodes  evocatively  captured 
in  Br^’an  Bland’s  lively  illustrations.  My  one 
regret  is  that  the  12-page  bird  list  does  not 
double  as  an  index. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Compiled  by  Wendy  Dickson  and  Bob  Scoit 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 

Kittiwake  versus  Great  Skua 

Venue:  Shetland.  In  the  blue  comer  sits  the  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla.  Into  the 
red  comer  flies  the  Great  Skua  (Bonxie)  Catharacta  skua.  Currently,  the  Bonxie 
appears  to  be  scoring  on  points.  Until  the  mid-1980s,  Bonxies  fed  mostly  on 
energy-rich  sandeels  (Ammodvtidae),  but,  following  the  well-publicised  sandeel 
crash,  the  skuas,  apparently  little  affected  by  the  shortage,  began  exploiting 
alternative  food  sources,  among  which  were  eggs,  chicks  and  adults  of  other 
seabird  species.  Levels  of  sandeels  are  now  higher  than  during  the  late  1980s,  but 
the  Bonxies  are  still  punishing  the  seabirds.  Among  these,  the  Kittiwake  stands 
out  as  having  suffered  dramatic  decreases  at  monitored  Shetland  sites. 

Scottish  Namral  Heritage  has  contracted  Dr  Bob  Furness  of  Glasgow 
University’s  Applied  Ornithology  Unit  to  try  to  quantify  the  problem,  by  looking 
at  what  proportion  of  seabird  species  occur  in  the  Great  Skua’s  diet,  what 
proportion  were  eating  seabirds,  whether  individual  breeding  birds  were 
specialising  in  seabird  prey  and,  if  so,  which  and  in  what  proportion,  and  the 
potential  implications  of  predation  by  Bonxies  for  Shetland’s  and  Scotland’s 
internationally  important  seabird  populations. 

Dr  Furness  has  estimated  that,  in  1 996,  birds  formed  about  1 5%  of  the  diet  of 
breeding  Great  Skuas  in  Shetland,  and  about  12%  of  the  diet  of  non-breeders. 
Extrapolating,  the  Shetland  population  of  Great  Skuas  probably  consumed  about 
200,000  birds  (of  which  about  half  were  adults)  during  the  1996  breeding  season 
(and  1996  was  a good  year  for  sandeels!).  There  seems  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  current  decrease  in  Shetland’s  Kittiwake  population  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  Bonxie. 

Looking  ahead,  future  changes  in  fisheries  management  will  seek  to  reduce 
wastage  from  the  industry’  which,  in  turn,  will  result  in  discards  becoming  less 
available  to  Bonxies  which  will  surely  have  a predictable  knock-on  effect.  As  Paul 
Harv'ey  of  Scottish  Natural  Heritage  says  in  the  Summer  1 997  Shetland  Bird  Club 
Nezvsletter  ‘It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  global  terms,  the  Great  Skua  is 
Shetland’s  most  important  seabird  and  the  Government  has  international 
obligations  to  maintain  the  population  in  a favourable  state.  I am  sure  that  many 
people  agree  though  that  maintaining  the  diversity  of  Shetland’s  rich  seabird 
colonies  is  equally  important.’ 


Fair?  Excellent! 

This  year’s  British  Birdwatching  Pair,  held  at 
Rutland  Water  during  15th-17tli  August,  was 
as  enjoyable  and  interesting  as  ever.  Opened  by 
the  Ecuadorian  Ambassador,  Mr  Patricio 
Malonado,  it  will  support  the  Mindo  Important 
Bird  Area  Project. 

'Ilierc  was  all  the  normal  tlin,  witli  237 
stands.  South  American  music,  scattered 
celebrities,  ice  creams  (and  shade  and  fans)  in 
much  demand,  and  big  crowds — records  being 


broken  yet  again.  We  were  delighted  to  see  Dr 
Mark  Avciy,  representing  the  RSPB,  stonn 
tlirough  to  win  tlie  Birdbrain  of  Britain 
competition  against  his  B'PO,  BirdEife 
International  and  Wildfowl  & XX’etlands  Trust 
rivals.  The  winners  of  Kittles  of  champagne  in 
our  own  daily  ‘Mystery  photographs 
competition'  were  Eugene  Archer,  Adrian 
Thomas  and  Sara  ’lliompson. 
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Birds,  but  no  birders 

Arthur  Jenkins’  reminiscences  of  the  time  when 
‘it  was  often  possible  to  walk  from  Cley  village 
along  the  coast  road  to  the  tlren  famous  East 
Bank  and  not  meet  a single  car  or  birdwatcher’ 
and  the  heyday  in  the  1960s  of  Wisbech 
Sewage-farm  are  mixed  with  up-to-the-minute 
news  of  recent  rarities  in  the  Norfolk  Bird 
Club’s  Bulletin  No.  24.  The  list  of 
‘Introductions,  Hybrids,  Escapes  and  Ferals 
seen  in  Norfolk  during  1995’,  held  over  from 
the  annual  Report  (Brit.  Birds  90:  301),  includes 
29  species,  excluding  the  hybrids. 

Does  the  finder  of  a rarity  have  any  obligation 
to  inform  other  birders  (apart  from  the 
commonsense  attempt  to  obtain  independent 
confirmation  and  the  courtesy  of  infomiing  his 
or  her  close  friends)?  Certainly  not  if  habitat 
damage  or  disturbance  of  breeding  or  wintering 
bird  populations  could  occur,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Scolt  Head  Calandra  l.ark 
Melanocoryplia  calandra  on  19th  May  1997. 
The  Bulletin  Editors,  Vernon  Eve  and  Andrew 
Bloomfield,  comment  that  the  Norfolk  Bird 
Club  ‘neither  encourages  nor  condemns 
suppression.  If  an  observer  feels  a bird’s 
w'hereabouts  should  be  kept  quiet  for  reasons 
such  as  habitat  destruction,  disturbance  to 
breeding  birds,  people’s  privacy,  or  health  and 
safety  issues,  then  that  is  their  decision,  no-one 
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else’s  and  should  be  respected.’  The  Editorial 
also  mentioned  graffiti,  accusation  and  criticism 
directed  at  observ^ers  w'ho  do  not  pass  on 
information  on  rarities  they  have  discovered  and 
at  the  NBC  for  condoning  this. 

Somewhere,  somehow,  the  happy  enjoyment 
of  birds  and  birdwatching,  of  quiet  places  and 
unexpected  excitement  seems  no  longer  to  be 
the  aim  of  some  birders.  Those  for  whom  the 
pleasures  now'  are  the  same  as  those  described 
by  Arthur  Jenkins  (the  finders  of  the  Calandra 
Lark  were  canying  out  routine  breeding-bird- 
census  w'ork  on  the  saltmarsh  and  sand-dune 
habitats  of  tire  National  Nature  Reserve  at  Scolt 
Head)  are  subjected  to  pressure  instantly  to  pass 
on  news  of  their  discovery,  regardless  of  the 
implications  or  the  inconv'enience  of  doing  so; 
somehow,  one  suspects  that  the  greatest 
criticism  comes  from  those  w'ho  do  very  little  if 
any  finding  of  their  own,  possibly  because  they 
are  seldom  if  ever  engaged  in  useful 
birdw'atching  activities  such  as  breeding-bird- 
census  work  on  a National  Nature  Reserve.  We 
strongly  endorse  tire  Norfolk  Bird  Club’s 
support  of  its  responsible  observers. 

For  details  of  membership  of  the  NBC 
(£8.50  p.a.),  write  to  Bill  Landells,  Membership 
Secretary  NBC,  North  Haven,  Marks  Lane, 
Santon  Downham,  Brandon,  Suffolk  tP27  OTG. 


YoY  USA-style 

News  has  reached  us  from  across  the  Atlantic  of 
the  launching  of  a new,  year-long  birdwatching 
competition  to  encourage  young  people  to 
develop  tlieir  field-observation  and  recording 
skills  by  keeping  a field  notebook  for  up  to  a 
year.  The  panel  of  judges  will  include  Pete 
Dunn  and  Kenn  Kauffman.  The  winners  (in 
each  of  three  age  categories;  10-12,  13-15  and 
16-18  years)  will  receive  prizes  totalling 
$20,000. 

Could  this  American  Birding  Association/ 


Leica  Young  Birder  of  the  Year  competition  be 
based  on  our  very  ow'n  Young  Ornithologist  of 
the  Year  competition?  The  only  differences  are 
that  the  North  American  entrants  have  to  pay  a 
‘small  registration  fee’  (ours  can  enter  free)  and 
also  have  to  WTite  two  essays,  one  at  the 
beginning  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  well 
as  submitting  their  notebooks. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  this  encouragement 
for  young  birdwatchers.  Perhaps  other  countries 
may  consider  taking  up  die  idea? 


Get  briefed 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  British 
birdwatcher  (unless  exceedingly  short  of  funds) 
can  fail  to  be  a member  of  both  the  BTO  and 
the  RSPB,  to  support  the  research  and 
consen'ation  bodies  w'hich  protect  the  birds  he 
or  she  washes  to  watch.  Apart  from  a w'arm 
glow  of  self-congratulation,  the  BTO 
members  amongst  BB  readers  w'ill  already 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a bumper  double  issue 
of  BTO  News  (May-June/July- August),  wath 
up-to-date  briefings  on  the  Trust’s  surv'eys 
and  a plethora  of  interesting  ardcles  and 


snippets  on  a range  of  other  subjects,  from  a 
summary  of  how'  Golden  Pheasants 
Chysoloplnis  pictus  are  faring — ‘In  Thetford 
Forest,  up  to  100  males  were  seen  together 
during  the  1950s  . . . but  it  is  now  unusual  to 
see  more  than  tw'o  or  three  individuals 
togedier’ — to  die  dangers  (and  how  to  avoid 
them)  of  the  dck-borne  Lyme  disease. 

BTO  membership  is  only  £21.00  p.a.; 
write  to  BTO,  The  Nunnery,  Thetford, 
Norfolk  IP24  2PU. 
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News  and  comment 


First  counties 

One  of  llic  first  count}’  bird  reports  for  1996 
through  our  letter-box  was  the  96-page 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland  Bird  Report  1996.  All 
that  one  would  expect,  plus  accounts  of  the 
discover}’  of  two  new  species  for  the  count}’ 
(Common  Crane  Gnts  gnis  on  2nd  June  1996 
and  American  Golden  Plover  Plitvialis  doniinica 
on  2nd  No\’ember  1996),  together  with  the 
ultimately  sad  tale  of  the  attempted  breeding  by 
Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta  at  Rutland  W'ater; 
Andrew’  I larrop  describes  how^  the  pair  tlrat 
arrived  on  14th  Aiay  1996  laid  and  incubated  a 
clutch  of  eggs  until  the  evening  of  26th  May, 
w’hen  a pair  of  Common  Coots  Fnlica  atra 
destroyed  the  four  eggs;  a second  clutch  on  a 
nearby  island  disappeared  overnight  on  2nd'3rd 
June  and  the  pair  w’as  last  seen  on  4tlt  June. 
‘'I'heir  failure  physically  demonstrates  the 
problems  faced  by  a single  pair  w’itliout  tlie 
support  of  other  colonial  nesters.’ 

Four  to  ten  wild  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus 
occurred  in  the  spring  and  tw’o  to  four  in 
autumn;  brief  mention  is  also  made  of  tire 
attempt  to  establish  breeding  Ospreys  by 
translocating  eight  ju\’eniles  from  Scotland. 

To  join  the  LROS  w’rite  to  K.  J.  Goodrich,  6 
Riversdale  Close,  Hirstall,  Leicester  i.H4  41;h. 


Congratulations,  too,  to  die  Herefordshire 
Ornithological  Club,  also  quick  off  tlie  mark 
w'ith  its  92-page  Annual  Report  1996  (vol.  5, 
no.  6).  As  w’ell  as  several  Little  Egrets  Egretta 
garzetta  and  a European  Bee-eater  Merops 
apiaster,  there  w’ere  tw’O  additions  to  the 
county  List:  an  adult  Ring-billed  Gull  Lams 
delatvarensis  on  30th  March  1996  and  a Rock 
Pipit  Anthus  petrosas  on  13th  October  1996. 
The  HOC  has  adopted  the  Yellowhammer 
Eniberiza  eitrinella  as  tlie  Club’s  symbol  and  a 
12-page  article  by  tlie  Report’s  Editor,  Ifor 
Evans,  covers  the  species’  biology  and  histor}’ 
in  ornitliology  as  revealed  by  boUt  scientific 
and  poetic  references.  Some  of  tlie  tales  of 
past  persecution  (on  the  grounds  that  tlie 
Yellow’hammer  was  die  ‘Devil’s  Bird’  widi  die 
markings  on  its  eggs  written  in  his  blood,  and 
diat  it  was  ‘Servant  of  die  Snake’,  allowing 
young  Adders  I 'ipera  bents  to  be  reared  in  its 
nest)  make  one  wonder  that  it  ever  survived 
here  to  the  present  day.  I’he  Scotdsh  game  of 
‘spangie  hew’it’  is  best  not  described. 

The  Hon.  Secretar}’  of  the  HOC  is  C.  Wells, 
42  Queens  ’'X'ood  Dri\'e,  I lampton  Dene, 
Hereford  HRi  lA'i'. 


Fair  Isle  news 

Still,  we  are  glad  to  see,  using  Richard 
Richardson’s  Arctic  Skuas  Stereorarias 
parasiticus  on  its  front  cover,  die  I’air  Isle  Bird 
Obsetvatory  Report  for  1996  documents  all  diat 
happened  on  the  island  in  die  obser\’ator}’s 
forty-ninth  year.  Edited  by  Dr  Roger 
Riddington,  the  text  is  very’  readable  (unlike 
some  nevertheless  w'ordiy  reports)  and  eight 
colour  photographs  are  included  for  die  first 
ume,  featuring  goodies  such  as  Pechora  Pipit 
Anthus  gustavi  and  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler 
Aeroeephalus  diiinetonini.  If  diose,  or  a period 
such  as  1 8th-2 1 st  May  1 996,  w’hcn  diere  w'ere 
daily  counts  of  up  to  750  Willow  Warblers 
Phvlloscopus  troehilus,  600  Nordicrn  W'heatcars 
Oenanthe  oenanthe,  220  Common  Redstarts 


Phoenicums  phoenienrus,  125  Pied  Idycatchers 
I’icedula  hypoleuca  and  1 00  Whinchats  Saxicola 
mbetra,  sound  enticing,  go  and  stay  at  EIBO  in 
its  jubilee  year.  We  note  that  two  winners  of 
die  dde  Young  Oi’iiidiologist  of  die  Year  Qane 
Reid  and  Steve  Voder)  featured  as  members  of 
Roger  Riddington’s  team  in  1 996.  Every  birder 
ought  to  visit  P'air  Isle  at  least  once. 

In  spring  1996,  a new  plantation  was 
established  in  Mavers  Cup,  visible  from  die 
observatoiy^’s  bird  room  and  lounge  window, 
and,  despite  I’icious  spring  w eadier,  some  trees 
survived  to  provide  a haven  for  migrants  in 
autumn. 

The  Report  costs  £5.00  (plus  50p  p&p) 
from  MBOT,  P’air  Isle,  Shedand  zi;2  9jt). 


Please  send  in  your  records 

County  Bird  Recorder  Alike  L.angnian’s 
message  to  birders  in  Devon  {The  Hanier, 
August  1997)  applies  to  birders  eveiyw’herc:  ‘. 
. . many  people  spend  many  hours  in  die  field 
keeping  dieir  own  personal  lists  and  do  not  make 
die  ume  to  send  the  records  to  be  used  in  our 
Report  . . . please  do  . . . send  in  your  records.’ 
'Hiis  message  applies  nadonalh’  as  well  as 
locally.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  time  is 


die  dine  to  send  1997  rare  breeding  bird 
inforniadon  to  die  rdev’ant  Count}’  Recorder  (.or 
to  Dr  Alalcolm  Ogilvie,  Glencairn, 
Brtiichladdich,  Isle  of  Isla}’  ’it  in)  and 

descripdons  of  autumn  1997  rarides  to  die 
relevant  County  Recorder  (or  to  Alike  Rogers,  2 
Churchtown  Cottages,  Tow’ediiack,  Si  h’es, 
Cornwall  ’i’R26  .i.v/).  Please  do  not  wait  undl 
JaiiLiar}’  or  P'ebrtiaiy’. 
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Scottish  seconds 

The  year  1995  was  notable  for  three  second 
Scottish  records:  probable  nesting  by  Green 
Sandpipers  Tnnga  ochropus  (in  Highland), 
and  single  vagrant  Olivaceous  Warbler 
Hippolais  pallida  and  Hermit  Thrush  Cathams 
gutlatus  (botli  on  Fair  Isle).  The  only  firsts  in 
tlie  1 995  Scoitisli  Bird  Report  relate  to  earlier 
years:  breeding  by  Bearded  Tits  Paniinis 
biarmiem  in  1991  (and  again  in  1992  at  an 
undisclosed  site),  and  Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthiis 
godlezvskii  (on  Fair  Isle  again)  in 
October-November  1993.  Bluethroats 
Liiscinia  svecica  were  recorded  at  three  sites  in 
die  breeding  season,  a brood  of  three  being 
successfully  fledged  at  one. 

The  ‘Escapes  and  introduedons’  section 
always  makes  interesting  reading,  and  this 
year  includes  nesting  by  Eagle  Owls  Bubo 
bubo  during  1984-94  in  Moray,  with  four  eggs 
laid  and  one  nestling  successfully  reared  in 
1985  (but  the  adult  male  died  as  a road 
casualty  in  September  1985  and  subsequent 
nesting  and  laying  was  by  the  lone  adult 
female) . 

The  76-page  Report,  edited  by  Ray 
Murray — and  absolutely  crammed  with 
interesting  records — is  free  to  members  of  die 
Scottish  Ornithologists’  Club,  but  can  also  be 
purchased  for  £5.00  (£4.50  + 50p  p&p) 
from  the  SOC,  21  Regent  Terrace, 
Edinburgh  I-H7  5BT. 


Raptor  Conference 

Red  Kites  Milvus  inilvus  (Ian  Carter),  Black 
Grouse  Tetrao  tetrix  (David  Baines),  Merlins 
Falco  columbanus  (Peter  Wright),  Hen 
Hamers  Circus  cyaneus  (Stephen  Redpath), 
the  RSPB  (Guy  Shomtek)  and  DNA  (David 
Parkin):  all  at  the  Morritt  Arms  Hotel,  Greta 
Bridge,  Barnard  Castle,  Co.  Durham,  from 
9.15  to  17.00  on  Saturday  22nd  November. 
To  book,  contact  Colin  Straker,  Yorkshire 
Dales  Upland  Bird  Study  Group,  13  Piece 
Eields,  Threshfield,  Skipton,  Nortii  Yorkshire 
BD23  5HR;  phone  01756-752574. 

Change  of  Recorder’s  address 

Tony  Broome,  Recorder  for  Cheshire,  has 
moved  to  4 Larchwood  Drive,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire  SK9  2NU. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 
Tony  Armstrong — Northeast 
Dave  Flumm — Southwest 
Frank  Gribble — Midlands 
Barrie  Harding — East  Anglia 
Angus  Hogg — Scotland 
Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 
Don  Taylor — Southeast 
Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 
John  Wilson — Northwest 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 

The  shearing  gull  Lams  (plate  140) — photographed  in  France  in 
April  1995  by  Dr  Philippe  J.  Dubois — was  revealing  black  under- 
wing, not  black  wing-tips,  as  most  entrants  realised.  It  was  named 
as  Little  L.  minutus  (78%),  Common  L.  canus  (9%),  Franklin’s  L. 
pipixean  (7%),  Yellow-legged  L.  cachinnans  (4%)  and  Lesser  Black- 


backed  L.  fuscus  (2%) . Along  with  most  competitors,  the  three  leaders  (Stephen 


Foster,  David  McAdams  and  Richard  Patient)  got  it  right,  and  each  moves  on 
to  an  accumulated  total  of  13  correct  answers.  Soon,  surely,  a couple  of  them 
will  fail,  leaving  the  winner  to  collect  his  reward:  a SUNBIRD  birding  holiday 
in  Africa,  America  or  Asia.  For  a free  SUNBIRD  brochure,  write  to  PO  Box  76, 
Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI 9 IDF;  or  telephone  Sandy  (01767)  682969. 

► 194.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  136. 

Sixteenth  stage  in  ninth  ‘Maratiion’.  Identify 
tiie  species.  Read  the  inks  (see  page  66),  then 
send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly 
Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 

Bedford  mk44  3NJ,  to  arrive  by  1 5di  December. 
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RECENT  BBRC  DECISIONS 


'fhis  monthly  listing  of  tlie  most-recent  decisions  by  ilie  British  Birds  Rarides 
Committee  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  in  any  way  to  replace  die 
annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain’.  I'he  records  listed  are  mosdy 
diose  of  die  rarest  species,  or  those  of  special  interest  for  odier  reasons.  Unless 
otherwise  stated,  all  records  refer  to  1997. 

•4 

ACCEPTED:  Madeira  / Soft-plumaged  / Cape  Verde  Petrel  Pterodroma  Madeira  / mollis  t 
feae  3.2  km  southwest  of  Bishop  Rock  (Scilly),  18th  August  1996.  Little  Bittern  Ixohiychus 
mimiiHS  Holme  (Norfolk),  13th-14th  June  (probably  since  12di).  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose 
Anser  erythropus  Holkliam  (Norfolk),  12th-22nd  Januari’.  American  Wigeon  Anas  americaiia 
Graigluscar  Nature  Resen'e  (Fife),  9th  Alarch.  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespevtinus  Near 
Alerton  (! Oxfordshire),  23rd-30th  June;  Kelham  Bridge,  near  Ravenstone  (Leicestershire),  9di- 
lOdi  June;  East  Ruston  (Norfolk),  lldi-17th  May;  presumed  same,  Hickling  (Norfolk), 
17th-18th  Alay.  Collared  Pratincole  GLveola  praiincola  Bemey  Alarshes  (Norfolk),  15di-17th 
Alay;  same,  Burnham  Norton  (Norfolk),  26di  Alay.  Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus 
scolopaceus  Titchwell  (Norfolk),  10th  June.  Red-rumped  Swallow  Hinindo  daurica  Livermere 
(Suffolk),  8th-9th  Alay.  Cliff  Swallow  H.  pyrrhonota  Church  Norton  (West  Sussex),  1st 
October  1996.  Red-throated  Pipit  cervinus  Blakeney  Point  (Norfolk),  3rd-4di  Alay. 

A1  J.  Rogers,  Secreiaryi,  BBRC,  2 Ciiiirchiou'ii  Cottages,  Totvednack,  St  Ives,  Cormuall  tr26  saz 


ZEISS 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Bany  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McCeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  from  15th  September  to  12th  October  1997. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbiis  podiceps 
Rostellan  (Co.  Cork),  9di-12th  October. 
American  Bittern  Botanms  lentiginosus 
I.and’s  End  (Cornwall),  lOdi  October.  Great 
Snipe  Callituigo  media  'Primingham  (Norfolk), 
27di  September;  Fair  Isle  (Shedand),  28th 
September.  Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi  Fair 
Isle,  26th-29th  September.  Buff-bellied  Pipit 
A.  mbescens  Stronsay  (Orkney),  3rd  October. 
Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina 
Bardsey  (Gwynedd),  20th-21st  September. 
Pied  Wheatear  O.  pleschanka  St  Mary’’s 
(.Scilly),  24th-28th  September.  White’s 
Thrush  Zoothera  dauma  Foula  (Shedand), 
29th  September.  Dark-throated  Thrush 
Turdiis  nificollis  P'edar  (Shedand),  8th  October. 


Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Loaistclla 
certhiola  Fair  Isle,  24di  September;  Sumburgh 
(Shedand),  27th  September;  Kergord 
(Shetland),  28th-30th  September. 
Lanceolated  Warbler  L.  lanceolata 
Landguard  (Suffolk),  26di  September;  P’air 
Isle,  26th  September;  Bardsey,  27  th 
September.  Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
agricola  Fair  Isle,  21st  September  to  2nd 
October.  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  A. 
diimetontm  Unst  (Shedand),  5di-8di  October. 
Isabelline  Shrike  Lanins  isabellinus  Spurn 
(Humberside),  23rd  September.  Blackpoll 
Warbler  Dcndroica  stn'ata  Tresco  (Scilly), 
1 2th  October.  Common  Yellowthroat 
Ceothlypis  trichas  St  Alary's,  9th-12di  October. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘Hrilish  Birds’. 
Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(28p/min  cheap  rate;  41p/min  other  times;  inch  \'AT) 
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British  BirdShop 

Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribersi 


The  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should  be 
sent  to  British  BirdShop,  do  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4EW. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 


BEST  BIRD  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR 

All  books  voted  Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year  during  1983-96  (listed  in  full  on  p.  vii  in  January-Februaiy  1997)  are 
available  POSl  FREE.  Use  this  write-in  line  (or  use  an  additional  sheet) 


OFreRS  ^ 

Bnnsh  Birds/IBCE  International  Bird  Identijkation  EXCLUSIVE  REDUCED  PRICE  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

de  Schauensee  & Phelps  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Venezuela  (Princeton)  (usually  £35.00) Paperback  £28.00  □ 

Flegg  & Hosking  Eric  Hosking’s  Classic  Birds  Limited  Edition  (HarperCoUins)  EXCLUSICTE  REDUCED  PRICE 

(usuaUy  £50.00) £28.00  □ 

Hilty  & Brov\Ti  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Cobnibia  (Princeton)  (usually  £40.00) Paperback  £32.00  □ 

Ogilvie  & Winter  Best  Days  zuith  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  EXCLUSIVE  REDUCED  PRICE  (usually  £14.95). ..£10.95  □ 
Parmenter  & Byers  A Gtnde  to  the  Warblers  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (Bruce  Coleman)  (half  original  price)  ..£10.50  □ 


NEW  THIS  .MONTH 

Ash  & Miskell  Birds  of  Somalia  (Pica  Press) £40.00  □ 

Baker  Warblers  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  Africa  (Helm)  £29.99  □ 

Gaston  & Jones  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  auks  (OUP) £40.00  □ 

Gatter  Birds  of  Liberia  (Pica  Press) £40.00  □ 

Golley  The  Cley  Year:  a birder’s  guide  (Hill  House  Press) Paperback  £12.95  □ 

Kightley,  Madge  & Numey  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  North-West  Europe  (Pica  Press)  ..Paperback  £1 1.95  □ 
Rowley  & Russell  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  fairy-zvrens  and  grasszurens  (OUP) £40.00 


COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Beaman  & Madge  An  Identification  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  the  Western  Palearctic  (Helm)  DUE  1 998 £40.00  □ 

Forsman  The  Raptors  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East:  a handbook  of  field  identification  (Helm) £30.00  [E 

Juniper  & Parr  Panots:  a guide  to  the  parrots  of  the  World  (Pica  Press) £35.00  □ 

Snow  (ed.)  The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  2-volume  concise  Edn  (OUP)  due  Cased  £150.00  □ 


RECONLMENDED  BOOKS 

Adamian  & Klem  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Armenia  (American  University  of  Armenia) 

Field  cover  £29.00  □ Hardback  £33.00  □ 

British  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  last  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic £2.00  □ 

Byers,  Olsson  & Curson  Buntings  and  {North  American)  Spairows  (Pica  Press) £28.00  D 

Clement,  Harris  & Davis  Finches  and  Sparrozvs:  an  identification  guide  (Heim)  £32.50  □ 

Coates,  Bishop  & Gardner  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Wallacea,  Sulazvesi,  the  Maluccas  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 

Indonesia  (Dove  Publications) £37.00  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-7  & 9 all  £90  each;  \'ol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 □ 

Curson,  Quinn  & Beadle  Nezu  World  Warblers:  an  identification  guide  (Helm) £21 .99  □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Lynx)  vol.  1.  Ostrich  to  ducks  £105.00  □ 

vol.  2.  New  World  vultures  to  guineafowl  £105.00  □ vol.  3.  Hoatzin  to  auks  £105.00  □ 

Dudley,  Benton,  Fraser  & Ryan  Rare  Birds  Day  by  Day  (Poyser) £25.00  □ 

Elphick  Birds:  a guide  book  to  British  birds  (BBC) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Enticott  & Tipling  Photographic  Handbook  of  the  Seabirds  of  the  World  (New  Holland) £29.99  □ 

Hagemeijer  & Blair  Hie  EBCC  Atlas  of  European  Breeding  Birds  (Poyser)  £55.00  □ 

Handrinos  & Akriotis  The  Birds  of  Greece  (Helm) £25.00  □ 

Harrap  & Quinn  Tits,  Nuthatches  and  Treecreepers  (Helm)  £29.99  □ 

Harris,  Shirihai  & Christie  The  Alaemillan  Birders’  Guide  to  European  and  Middle  Eastern  Birds  (Adacmillan)  .£17.99  □ 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  Lite  Maanillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Heather  & Robertson  Field  Gidde  to  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand  (OUP) Paperback  £25.00  □ Hardback  £50.00  □ 

Heinzel,  Fitter  & Parslow  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  zuith  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East Paperback  £9.99  □ 

Higgins,  Marchant  & Davies  Handbook  of  Australian,  NZ  & Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vols.  1-3  all  £135  each 

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ 

Holloway  The  Historical  Atlas  of  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland:  1875-1900  (Poyser)  best  bird  book  of  1997  £25.00  □ 
Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  zuith  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm) 

VOTED  BEST  FIELD  GUIDE  IN  1995  Paperback  £15.99  □ Hardback  £28.00  □ 

Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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British  BirdShop 


(continued) 


Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 


RECOMi^UENDED  BOOKS  (cont.)  Please  tick  / 

Keith,  Urban  & Fry  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic)  vol.  1 £85.00  □ 2 £85.00  □ 3 £85.00  □ 4 £85.00  □ 5 £99.00  □ 

Lambert  & Woodcock  Pittas,  Broadbills  and  Asities  (Pica  Press) £26.00  □ 

Lefranc  & Worfolk  Shrikes  (Pica  Press)  £25.00  □ 

Lekagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Chxide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Kam  Bhaet) £45.00  □ 

Meams  & Meams  The  Bird  Collectors  (Poyser) £29.95  D 

Mitchell  ViT^ere  to  Watch  Birds  in  the  London  Area  (Helm)  Paperback  £12.99  D 

Oddie  Bill  Oddie’s  Little  Black  Bird  Book  (Robson) Paperback  £6.99  D 

Olsen  & Larsson  Skteas  and  Jaegers  (Pica  Press)  £24.00  D 

Olsen  & Larsson  Terns  of  Europe  and  North  America  (Helm)  £24.99  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarperCollins)  £14.99  □ 

Porter,  Christensen  & Schiermacker-Hansen  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Ratcliffe  The  Raven  (Poyser) £25.00  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £62.50  □ vol.  2 □ £62.50  □ 

Scott  The  Long-eared  Owl  (Hawk  & Owl  Trust) £17.95  □ 

Vinicombe  & Cottridge  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  & Ireland  (HarperCollins)  £25.00  □ 

Wacher,  Barlow  & Disley  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Gambia  and  Sendai  (Pica  Press)  £25.00  □ 

Watson  The  Golden  Eagle  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Zimmerman,  Turner  & Pearson  Birds  of  Kenya  and  Northern  Tanzania  (Helm)  £40.00  □ 


OTHER  TITLES 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FREE.  Any  other  natural  history  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbuteo.  Please 
refer  to  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  for  details  of  current  prices  and  postage  rates.  Free  copy  on  request:  tick  this  box  □ 

Binders  Please  tick  Z 

The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wirex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordex  retaining  £7.95  □ 


Recordings  & videos  Please  add  £2.25  p&p  per  order  Please  tick  / 

Bird  Guides  The  CD-ROM  Guide  to  all  the  Birds  of  Europe  (Bird  Guides) Set  of  5 CDs  £149.00  □ 


Doherty  The  Birds  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images)  vol.  1 divers  to  dabbling  ducks  □ ; 
vol.  2 diving  ducks  to  bustards  □ ; vol.  3 waders  to  gulls  □ ; 

vol.  4 terns  to  woodpeckers  □ ; vol.  5 larks  to  thrushes  □ ; vol.  6 warblers  to  orioles  □ ; 

vol.  7 shrikes  to  buntings  □ £16.95  each;  or  set  of  seven  £99.99  □ 


Doherty  The  Raptors  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Doherty  Shorebirds  Video  vol.  1 (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Roche  Bird  Songs  and  Calls  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Sitelle/Wildsounds)  4 CDs  £49.95  □ 


PRICES  VALID  DURING  NOVEMBER  1997  for  all  special  offers  (and  for  overseas  customers  only, 

also  during  the  following  month).  Other  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers’  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but 
recommended  if  available  (please  enquire). 

Make  all  cheques  and  BOs  payable  to  Subbuteo  NHB  Ltd.  Payment  can  be  made  in  US8  at  current  exchange  rate.  All  orders  are  normally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 


Name... 

Address 


To  qualify  for  POST  FREE  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no. 
Ref. 

No.  


Total  £, 


Cheque/PO  enclosed  □ Giro  payment  made  □ 


Any  item  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  returned  to  Subbuteo  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 


You  can  also  pay  using  If  your  address  for  credit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  above,  give  it  here 

these  credit  cards: 


Please  debit  my  AcccssWisa/MasterCard/Eurocard 


Expiiy  date 


Signature 


You  can  phone  in  your  credit  card  orders,  but  please  quote  your  BB  ref  no.  as  well  as  your  credit  card  no. 
TEt..  Mold  (01352)  756551.  pax.  (01352)  756004.  e-mail:  salesfriisubbooks. demon. co.uk 


Send  order  to:  Hritish  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nerewys,  Mold,  niutshirc  CH7  4i;\v. 
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From  T &A  D Poyser 


BRITISH  BIRDS  BEST  BIRD  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR  1997 

The  Historical  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds 
IN  Britain  and  Ireland:  1875-1900 

SIMON  HOLLOWAY 

This  ground  breaking  book  describes  in  maps  and  text  the  distribution 
of  Britain  s birds  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Painstakingly  researched  from  the  contemporary  county  avifaunas, 
Simon  Holloway  presents  a vivid  picture  of  species  distribution  and 
density  in  a Britain  before  the  dawn  of  modern  agriculture  and  during 
a period  when  changes  in  the  balance  of  rural  and  urban  populations 
began  to  alter  the  face  of  our  countryside  forever. 

Now  there  exists  a baseline  against  which  to  judge  the  modern  bird 
surveys  and  censuses  - a yardstick  by  which  to  assess  the  long  term 
fortunes  of  Britain’s  bird  populations. 

ISBN  0.85661.094.1  Nov.  1995  448  pp  £25.00 


From  Academic  Press 


BRITISH  BIRDS  BEST  BIRD  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR  1996 

THE 

Birds  of  Israel 

HADORAM  SHIRIHAI 

This  monumental  work  will  be  invaluable,  both  to  the  visiting  bird- 
’ watcher  and  to  the  more  studious  ornithologist.  It  contains  more 
information  packed  into  its  pages  than  any  previous  country  avifauna. 
The  information  in  it  is  of  relevance  well  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
( country  it  describes  and  will  be  of  use  to  anybody  with  an  interest  in 
1 birds  throughout  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  - and,  indeed, 

I throughout  most  of  the  Palearctic  as  well. 

The  text  is  illustrated  with  over  200  line  drawings  by  Aan  Harris,  and  by 
. an  extraordinary  collection  of  over  500  colour  photographs  of  some  of 
I the  most  exciting  species. 

0-12-640255-8  Nov  1995  876  pages  £75.00 

Available  Jmm  your  local  bookseller  or  directly  from 
ACADEMIC  PRESS,  MARKETING  DEPARTMENT 
24-28  Oval  Road,  London  NWl  7DX.  Fax:  0171  267  0362  Tel:  0171  267  4466 
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Lima  s a 


HOLIDAYS 


The  new 

Limosa 

brochure 


A world  of  difference... 


‘...This  was  my  first 
Limosa  trip  and  I was 
very  impressed...’ 
Steve  Owen,  Glos. 
(Israel  ’97  tour) 


•TRUSTS 


We  accept  payment  by  Vvm 
& Mastercard 


Mb 


For  OUT  full  colour  brochure  of 
worldwide  birdwatching  tours: 

Limosa  Holidays 

Suffield  House,  Northrepps 
Norfolk  NR27  OLZ 

Tel:  01  263  578143 

Fax:  01  263  579  251e-mail: 
limosaholidays@compuserve.com 


Cygnus  WiMIUe 


Top  Quality  Escorted  Birdwatching  Tours  to 
World-Wide  Destinations 


1998  Programme  of  Escorted  Birdwatching  Holidays 


January-June 

Majorca 

May  2-9 

July-December 

Winter  USA 

Feb  8-24 

Hungary 

May  6-15 

Hungary 

July  29-Aug  5 

Sri  Lanka 

Feb  8-26 

Lesbos 

May  5-12 

Southern  Ireland 

Aug  22-30 

Northern  India 

Feb  9-27 

NeusiedI 

May  10-17 

Chile 

Sept  8-22 

Tiger  Special 

March  9-24 

Arizona 

May  11-25 

West  Cornwall 

Sept  19-26 

Hawaii 

Feb  12-28 

Manitoba  & Churchill 

May  27-June  11 

South  Argentina 

Nov  17-Dec  2 

SE  Australia 

March  19-April  5 

Kazakhstan 

June  4-17 

Ethiopia 

Nov  20-Dec  6 

Trinidad  & Tobago 

March  29-April11 

Gorge  Du  Tam 

June  6-12 

India 

Nov  21 -Dec  7 

Texas 

April  9-26 

Pyrenees 

June  14-21 

Poland  for  Wolves 

Nov  29-Dec  8 

North  Argentina 

April  9-27 

Portugal 

May  9-1 6 

Sikkim  & Darjeeling 

April  13-26 

For  full  details  please  send  for  free  brochure  to: 


CHIVERTON  GATE  COTTAGE,  ROSUDGEON,  PENZANCE, 
CORNWALL,  ENGLAND  TR20  9PN 
Tel./Fax:  (01736)  711280 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


ZAMBIA  - South  Luangwa  National  Park. 


Naturetrel<^ 


These  action-packed,  long- 
haul  birding  tours  - each 
led  by  an  expert  local 
ornithologist  - offer  excellent 
value  for  money,  and 
outstanding  birding. 
If  you  would  like  further 
details  of  a particular  tour, 
please  call  us  now! 


Naturetrek 

Chautara,  Bighton 
Nr.  Alresford 
Hampshire  S024  9RB 


Tel:  0 1 962  73305 1 
Fax:  0 1 962  733368 


Don’t  miss 
our  £990 
selection 


7- I6  Nov '97;  l3-22Feb‘98; 

27  Mar  - 5 Apr  '98;  6 - 1 5 Nov  '98. 

NAMIBIA  - Swakopmund  & Walvis  Bay, 
Spitskoppe,  Etosha  & Waterberg  Mountains. 
22 -3I  Jan '98;  I2-2I  Feb '98; 

26  Feb  - 7 Mar  '98. 

MALAWI  - Lake  Malawi,  Zomba  Plateau 
& Liwonde  National  Park. 
l6-25Feb'98;  l6-25Mar'98. 

SOUTHERN  MOROCCO  - The  desert. 
Oued  Massa,  Oued  Sous  & Marrakech. 
l3-22Feb;  27Feb-8Mar;  IO-l9Apr'98. 

ETHIOPIA  - Addis.  Gafersa,  Awash  National 
Park,  Wondo  Guenet  & Rift  Valley  Lakes. 
2l-30Nov'97;  l3-22Feb'98; 

1 0 - 1 9 Apr  '98;  20  - 29  Nov  '98. 

ETHIOPIAN  ENDEMICS  - Debre  Libanos, 
Solulta,  Ankober,  Lakes,  Wondo  Guenet  & 

Bale  Mountains. 

28  Nov  - 7 Dec  '97;  20  Feb  - I Mar  '98; 
lO  - I9  Apr  '98;  27  Nov  - 6 Dec  '98. 

INDIA  - Delhi,  Ranthambore  & Bharatpur. 
2l-29Nov'97;  l3-2IFeb'98; 

1 0 - 1 8 Apr  '98;  20  - 28  Nov  '98. 

NEPAL  - Chitwan,  Kosi  & Kathmandu  Valley. 
Departures  every  Friday  throughout  Jan  & Feb; 
8 - 1 7 May  '98. 

NEPAL  - THE  TRACOPAN  TREK 

A 1 0-day  tour  including  Langtang  Valley  trek. 

I -lO  May '98;  IS -24  May '98. 

UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

I2  - I9  Oct  '97;  29  Mar  - S Apr  '98; 

5-  I2  Apr '98;  l8-2SOct'98. 


British  Birds 


Classified  Advertisements 


All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to 
British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford 
MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01767-640467 

Fax  01767-640025 


NOTICE 


Attention  All  Seabird  Photograph  Guide 
Contibutors:  If  you  contributed  to  Peter 
Harrison’s  Seabird  Photograph  Guide, 
please  contact  him  at  P.O.  Box  1171,  Port 
Townsend,  WA  98368,  USA,  concerning 
royalty  payments.  bbi78 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


ENGLAND 


SUFFOLK  FARMHOUSE.  B&B.  En-suite  facilities  in  rural 
location.  Easy  reach  Minsmcre.  Dunwich  and  Southwold. 
Tel:  01986  781  3.“; I.  (BB163) 


IRELAND 

IRELAND,  TRALEE  BAY:  To  let.  uninhabited  island  vvilh 
two  storey  farmhouse,  large  colonics  of  terns  nest  on  this 
island.  Details  on  request.  Tel./Fax  +.3.‘)3  66  .39443.  (BBI82) 


CHAPEI,  COTTAGE.  Swanton  Novers,  North  Norfolk. 
Charming  18th  century  cottage.  Near  excellent  birdwatching. 
Stubenbord  01508  570296.  Weeks  or  weekends  available. 

(BB140) 


SCOTLAND 


MORVEN.  Overlooking  Sound  of  Mull.  Two  fully  equiped 
400  year  old  stone  croft  cottages,  sleeping  3 & 6 respectively. 
Superb  walking  & wildlife.  No  pels.  Open  all  year.  £150- 
£180  Fully  inclusive.  Tel/Fax:  01223  871650.  (BB158) 


Histoi  icnl  Creetown  - surrounded  by  5 local 
RSPB  Galloway  & Solway  nature  reserves  - 
by-passed  by  the  A75,  so  peace  reigns. 
Another  world.  Relaxing.  Comfortable. 
Rural  but  not  remote.  Just  10  en-suile  rooms 
with  colour  T.V.  and  tea/coffee  makers. 
Extensive  menu  - bar  snack  to  banquet. 
Ideal  for  small  parlies.  2 Star  RAC,  3 Crown 
STB  Commended.  Doorstep  parking.  Slow 
down.  Enjoy.  So  much  to  see...  far  from  the 
maddening  crowd.  Local  Information  Pack 
& Brochure  on  request. 

Ellangowan  Hotel 
01671  820201 

I St  John  Street,  Creetown.  Dumfries  4c  Galloway  DG8  7JF  I 


BB145 

OVERSEAS 

PROVF!NCE,  CAMARGUE.  2 farm  collages,  also  b&b. 
Rogers.  Mas  d'Auphan.  Lc  .Sambuc,  13200  ARLE.S. 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  490972041,  fax  490972087,  (BB097) 
HONG  KONG — Superb  birding  Sept-May.  Richard 
Lewlhwaile.  2 Villa  Faloma,  Shuen  Wan.  Tai  Fo,  Hong 
Kong,  Tel:  (-f852)  2665  8506.  Fax;  (+852)  2665  8190. 

(BB069) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01 767  640025 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 


North  of  England 

RAPTOR  CONFERENCE 

Saturday  22nd  November  1997 
At  the  Morritt  Arms  Hotel,  Greta  Bridge,  nr  Barnard 
Castle,  Co.  Durham.  Price  £13.0-0  (including  lunch). 
Contact:  Colin  StrakerTel:  01756  752574 

BF040 


BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS 


AX7ESTRAVEL 

SUPREME  BIRPINO  & NATURAL  HISTORYTOURS 

A.N/'ES  ^ ^ r-oj  T 


MIGHTY  ANDES  ■ WINDSWEPT  PARAMO  • ELFIN  FOREST 
VERDANT  CIOUDFOREST  • COASTAL  SEMIDESERT 
DECIDUOUS  WOODLANDS  • WILD  AMAZONIA 


Robert  Jonsson,  Resident  Director  & Guide  ■ P.  O.  BOX  17-07-9219 
m/ FAX  ECUADOR 09-446  695  • IINTHUS1ATK)NAL 593  9 446695 
QUITO -ECUADOR  • SOUTH  AMBtICA 


Over  17  year's  experience  in  arranging  affordable 
tailor-made  birding  trips  for  individuals,  bird  clubs 
and  birding  tour  companies  British-owned.  Write 
or  fax  for  our  1998  brochure 

BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 
APARTADO  7911,  1000-B  SAN  JOSE 
COSTA  RICA  - FAX  (00)  506-228-1573 


(BB149) 


ISRAEL  - EILAT  & ARAVA  VALLEY 

AUTUMN/WINTER/SPRING  - SEPT  20  MAY  20 

* 1-2  week  fully  guided  tour  programme  incorporating 
wide  voriety  of  habitats  with  many  unique  resident  & 
migratory  species. 

* Impressive  raptor  migration,  seabirds,  waders,  & songbirds 
in  spectacular  desert  environment. 

* Birds  on  your  doorstep!!  More  than  100  species  in  a day 
possible  within  a 3 Kilometre  radius  of  your  room  on  Lotan. 

* Optional  cultural  & historical  trips  with  qualified  tour  guide. 

* Trips  to  Northern  Israel  also  available  for  3-4  days  by 
negotiation. 

* Full  board,  accommodation  & guiding  inclusive  at  £375.00  per 
week,  or  $618.00  dollars.  Rates  for  B & B,  or  half  board 
without  guiding  available  on  request. 

Full  details  and  booklet  from:  James  Smith/Michael  Livni; 

Kibbutz  Loton,  Door  No  Chevel  Eilot,  88855  I5RAEL. 

Fax  00-972-7-356827.  Tel:-356935  (BB045) 


CAIRNS.  AUSTRALIA.  General  birding  for  up  to  100 
specie.s  in  a day,  200  in  four.  Hit  lists  also  welcomed  for 
such  as  Cassowary,  Baza,  Beach  Stone-curlew.  Sguatter 
Pigeon.  Fig  Parrot;  Rufous.  Barking  and  Grass  Owls;  Little 
Kingfisher,  Victoria's  Riflebird,  .“i  Bowerbirds.  and  up  to  12 
Finches.  From  S60/person/half-day.  $120  full  day.  $2.30  per 
group  per  day.  Andy  Anderson.  Birding  Services.  Box  7999 
Cairns  4870.  Australia.  Fax/Ph  61  70/323387.  Email; 
birdo@internetnorth.com.au.  I BB 1 64) 


B i r dfi  n d e r s 


GOOD  VALUE  BIRDWATCHING 
HOUDAYS  WORLDWIDE 

1998  l)ESTIN.\TI()NS 
INCLUDE: 

HONG  KONG,  HUNGARY, 

MOROCCO,  ZIMBABWE, 

FRENCH  LAKES,  EG\TT, 

ISLES  of  SCILLY,  ISRAEL, 

GAMBIA,  TEXAS,  SPAIN, 

LA  BRENNE,  FLORIDA,  CANARY  ISLANDS, 
.MlIZONA,  ECUADOR,  GREECE,  CANADA, 
DUTCH  POLDERS,  CAPE  MAY 

FUEL  BROCHURi:  FROM: 
VAUGHAN  ASHBY,  18  MIDLEAZE, 
SHERBORNE,  DORSET  DT9  6DY 
TEL/FAX:  (01935)  8I700I  EMVIF: 

1 06 1 25. 1 647@)compuserve.com 

MEMBER  OF  THE  UK  TOL  RLSM  TRUST  NL’MBFJI  1 574 
YOUR  MONFA’  IS  PROTECTED  BY  THE  UK  TOURISM  TRl  ,ST 
.ACFNTS  FOR  M1IJ)WINCS  (B.AKER.S  WORIJvI)  TRANXL  UMITED)  ATOL  NUMBER  2792 

(HBir.7) 


‘HIGH  ISLAND’ 

UPPER  TEXAS  COAST  U.S.A. 

Bed  and  breakfast  for  groups  of  4 or  8.  Tours  given. 
‘Birder’s  Haven,  PO  Box  309,  High  Island,  Texas  77623. 
Tel.  409  286  5362  or  214  824  5390.  (BB1 48) 


\\  Oulsianding  year  round  birding 
\\  on  ihe  scenic  New  River 
Lagoon.  Over  300  species  in 
five  diverse  habilals.  Truly  a magical  place 
in  the  midst  o(  ancient  Maya  civilization. 
Packages,  lours,  guides,  and  checklists 
available.  Comloilable  accommodations. 

Vi-’d  u-i.ii.  www.belizenel.com/lamanai.html 
phone/lax.  -i-50l  2 33578 
email.  Iamanai@bll.net 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours. 

101.  Vinayalankara  Mawatha.  Colombo  10. 

Sri  Lanka. 

Telephone:  0094  1 693361  - 8,  699500  & 699984 

Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE.  21536  DFSHIP.  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  : 0094  1 698139.  699413. 686149 

(BB149) 


XIV 


TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


SOUTH  PYRENEES/AUTO  ARAGON.  Birders  rural 
guest  house.  Near  Lammergeier  sanctuary.  Experts  in  raptors 
and  steppe  birds.  Into  about  sites  and  birds:  Wallcreeper, 
Dupont’s  L.  Personalised  programnies/FBoard  L 150  pw.pp. 
- 7/10  day  tours:  Ebro  Delta,  Steppes  (Monegros,  Belchite), 
Pyrenees  (Guara.  Riglos,  Ordesa  Hecho)  Groups  6/10  - L 
750  inch:  Accomniod.,  Transport.  English  guide.  Brochure 
& Bird  List:  Casa  Rural  Omit.  ’Boletas’  - 22192  Loporzano- 
Huesca.  Tel/lax  .74  74  262027  www.abat'oruni.es./viweb/ 
boletas  (BB170) 

NEW  ZEALAND  Experience  our  unique  plant  and  bird 
community  in  diverse  and  dramatic  landscapes.  Personalised 
birding/naturc  lours.  Information:  Manu  Tours,  106  Ocean 
Beach  Road,  Tairua,  New  Zealand.  Ph/Fax  (64)  (7)  8647475. 

(BB165) 

VENEZUELA  birdwatching  fortnights  Jan/Nov  97  led  by 
John  Raines:  Andes,  Llanos.  Henri  Pittier  £1,399  + Bights. 
Also  tailor-mades.  Geodyssey  0171-281  7788.  (BB125) 

AUSTRALIA:  LOTUS  LODGE,  200-t-  species  of  birds. 
Resident  naturalists,  outback  experience.  Extensive  variety 
of  flora  and  fauna  in  far  north  Queensland,  IV:  hour  flight 
north  of  Cairns.  Superior  accommodation.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Tel:  061  70  590773.  Fax:  061  70  590703. 

(BB131) 

EILAT  AND  THE  NEGEV  DESERT  SPECIALITIES:  Trips 
guided  by  the  local  guide.  Hadorain  Shirihai.  If  you  are  based 
around  Eilat  you  may  join  our  one  day  Negev  trip  (Cost  25  stg.  per 
person  between  10  March  and  10  April  and  45  stg.  per  person  at  all 
other  times),  providing  most  de.sert  and  migrating  birds  including 
Houbara  Bustard  and  4 species  of  Sandgrouse.  and  on  an  evening 
excursion  {15  stg.)  to  observe  the  Hume's  Tawny  Owl.  Please  book 
through  Sunbird  office,  tel:  01767-682969,  fax:  01767-692481.  For 
additional  information  contact  Hadoram:  PO  Box  4168,  Eilat 
88102,  Israel.  Telefax:  00972-7-6379326.  (BBI69) 


BOOKS 

BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  & SOLD.  Send  A5  s.a.e.  for 
catalogue.  Visit  our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books.  The  Cruck  Barn.  Cross  St.  Castleton, 
Derbyshire  S30  2WH.  Tel.  01433  621999.  Fax.  01433  621 
862.  (BB078) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of-print,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024.  Littleton.  Mass. 
01460.  USA.  (BB113) 

RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT  books  on  Ornithology. 
I.sabelline  Books.  Tel:  01392  256594.  Fax  201663.  (BBI75) 

CENTURION  BOOKS  Tel  or  fax  (01425)  657988.  For  latest 
catalogue,  s.a.e.  to  2 Roman  Quay,  High  Street, 
Fordingbridge,  Hampshire  SP6  IRL.  (BB183) 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 

Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833 


FOR  SALE 


BIRD  .JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (B.B., 
Bird  Study.  County  Reports  etc.)  David  Morgan.  Whitmore, 
Umberleigh.  N.  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BBI59) 


BRITISH  BIRDS  1986-1997  (Vols  79-90)  including 
indexes.  Offers.  Tel:  01273  440680.  (BB179) 

OPTOLYTH  TBG  100  (straight)  telescope  with  20x 
(30x)ww  eyepiece  plus  stay  on  case.  All  ex.  cond.  £1,050. 
Tel:  01263  740363.  (BBI76) 


WILDLIFE  WATCHING/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camouflage  pattern  materials,  poles,  frames  and  fittings. 
Leafscreens,  scrim,  olive  green  camera  straps,  padded  tripod 
slings,  belts,  webbing,  clothing,  hats,  mats,  insect  repellent, 
elastic  camouflage  sleeving  for  lenses.  Outdoor  safety  equip., 
clothing  etc.  etc. 

Details;  Kevin  Keatley,  Wildlife  Watching  Supplies, 
Town  Living  Farmhouse,  Puddington, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  8LW. 

Tel,  fax  and  24  hr  (01884)  860692 


BRITISH  BIRDS  January  1978  - December  1997  (20 
years).  Offers.  Tel:  0 1 637  860700.  (BB 1 80) 

OPTOLYTH  TELESCOPE  TBS  80  with  20ww  and  30ww 
eyepieces  and  tripod  - £900  o.n.o.  LEITZ  BINOCULARS 
7 X 42-£450  o.n.o.  Tel:  0151  3.36  4256.  (BB181) 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  Discoverer  Telescope  zoom  60mm  - 
£190.  Kenlock  3000  GLB  Tripod  £20.  01379  586  309. 

(BBI84) 


BIRD  REPORTS 


AVON  BIRD  REPORT  1996  now  available,  £5.00  inc  peSrp 
from  AOG,  6 Falcondale  Walk.  Bristol  BS9  3JG.  (BB177) 


OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  9.30-4.00 

FOCALPOINT  is  owned  and  staffed 
by  experienced  birders. 

We  guarantee  to  help  you  find  the 
best  value  for  money  among  the 
maze  of  competing  products.  Good 
range  of  bird/natural  history  books. 

SKUA  ‘stay-on-the-scope’  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world’s  finest  cases  of  their  type. 

I BEST  ADVICE  • BEST  CHOICE  • BEST  PRICES  I 


SUPERB 

VIEWING 

FACILITIES 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


(D484) 


l=OC/N.l_F»C:>HMT 

Unit  3,  Marbury  House  Farm,  Bentleys  Farm  Lane, 
Higher  Whitley,  Near  Warrington,  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
Telephone:  01925  730399  Fax:  01606  892207 


M56 

Junct  10 
1 mile 


Ace  Optics  of  Bath 

THE  BEST  DEALS  IN  OPTICS 
QUESTAR  - now  in  stock! 

TEL:  01225-466364 
16  Green  Street,  Bath  BAl  2JZ  ,bbi6h 


BIRD  INEORMATION 


It’s  been  worth  waiting  for! 

COUNTYPAGER 

The  NEW  birders  news 
service  from  Rare  Bird  Alert 
Tel  01603  456789 
for  an  information  pack 
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ZEISS 


Report  on  rare  birds  in 
Great  Britain  in  1996 

Michael  J.  Rogers  and  the 
Rarities  Committee 


Announcements 
R.  A.  Hume 
Coming  soon 

Conservation  research  news 
Dr  Mark  Avery 

Notes 

Foot-stirring  behaviour  of  Little  Egret 
Ben  Phalan 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  drowning 
Eurasian  Jay  David  R.  Weekley 
Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  drowning 
Magpie  Mrs  Cicely  C.  Drew 
Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  drowning 
Common  Starling  Jill  Wells 
Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  drowning 
Com  Bunting  Craig  Ralston 
Sabine’s  Gull  feeding  on  butterfly  at 
sea  Phil  Palmer 

Bam  Swallow  giving  specific  alarm  call 
for  Hobby  Peter  F.  Atherton 
Robin  resting  on  sea  Rafael  Costas 

Letter 

‘The  Chalice  petrel’  Dr  W.  R.  P. 

Bourne 


527  Looking  back 
Reviews 

528  ‘Birds:  a guide  book  to  British  birds’  by 
Jonathan  Elphick  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

528  ‘Photographic  Handbook  of  the 
Seabirds  of  the  World’  by  Jim  Enticott 
& David  Tipling  Tony  Marr 

529  ‘The  Cley  Year:  a birder’s  guide’  by 
Mark  GoUey  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

530  News  and  comment  Wendy  Dickson 
and  Bob  Scott 

533  Monthly  marathon 

534  Recent  BBRC  decisions  M.  J.  Rogers 

534  Recent  reports  Barry  Nightingale  and 
Anthony  McGeehan 

Front  cover:  Cedar  Waxwing  Bombycilla 
cedrorum  with  Bohemian  Waxwings  B. 
garrulus,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham,  21st 
Febmary  1996  {Chris  Orgill):  the  original  of 
this  month’s  cover  design,  measuring  22.6 
X 22.4  cm,  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction 
(see  page  72  in  January  issue  for 
procedure) . 
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Phone  & F'ax:  Biggleswade  (01767)  640025 
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Mrs  Erika  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
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Rarities  Committee  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw 
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Behaviour  Notes  Panel  Dr  C.  J.  Bibby, 

Ian  Dawson,  Dr  J.  J.  M.  Flegg,  Derek  Goodwin, 
Prof.  1.  Newton  FRS,  Dr  M.  A.  Ogilvie, 
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Identification  Notes  Panel  Dr  Colin 
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Phone:  Mold  (01352)  756551.  Fax:  (01352) 
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UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

- SALES  & REPAIRS  - 

BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


SWAROVSKI 

8x20BMkll 307 

10x25BMkll  327 

8x30SLCMklll 519 

10X42SLC  695 

7X42SLC  635 

7 X 50  SLC  NEW  749 

8x50StCNEW  749 

10x50  SLC  NEW  809 

ST/AT80body 629 

ST/AT  80  HD  body  929 

22x  eyepiece  94 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  145 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 220 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 159 

Stay-on  case  55 

LEICA 

8 X 20  BC  Trinovid  259 

8 X 20  BCA  Trinovid  289 

10  X 25  BC  Trinovid  289 

10  X 25  BCA  Trinovid  309 

Soft  Pouch 24 

8 X 32  BA  Trinovid  619 

8 X 42  BA  Trinovid  679 

10  X 42  BA  Trinovid 699 

8 X 50  BA  Trinovid  859 

10  X 50  BA  Trinovid 859 

Carrying  strap 26 

LEICA  APO  Televid  scope 879 

LEICA  Std.  Televid  scope 509 

20-60x  (B)  zoom  eyepiece  209 

20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 125 

32x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 180 

40x  (B)  eyepiece 105 

Photo  adaptor 239 

ER  case  115 

Skua  case 89 

ZEISS  OPTICAL  CENTRE 

8 X 20B  Classic 225 

' 10  X 25B  Classic 265 

Classic  pouch 20 

10  X 25  B7TP  (New  DS) 359 

8 X 20  B/TP  (New  DS) 349 

8 X 30  BGA7T  (P) 699 

7x42BGA7T(P)  689 

10x40BGAA^(P)  689 

7 X 45  Night  Owl 799 

8 X 56  Night  Owl  979' 

10  X 56  Night  Owl  1059' 


'ex-case  twhile  stocks  last 


CANON 

12  X 36  stabilised  binoculars  . . . .799 
15  X 45  stabilised  binoculars  ...1199 

SWIFT 

7 X 42,  8 X 42  or  10  X 42  Ultralite  .239 


NIKON 

NEW  10x42  SE  CF 629 

KOWA 

NEW  Scopes  - (82  mm) 

TSN  821/822  359 

TSN  823/824  Fluorite  699 

20-box  zoom  EP 199 

32x(WA)EP 149 

50xEP  169 

850mm  Photo  Adaptor 179 

Adaptor  for  TSN  1-4  EPS 24 

Stay-on  case  49 

TSN-1  (45°)  or  -2  body 289 

TSN-3  (45°)  or  -4  body 589 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 89 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  129 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  159 

60x  eyepiece  138 

77x  eyepiece  125 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 185 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 150 

Stay-on  case  44 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece 74 

TS-611  body  (45°) 239 

TS-612  body 219 

TS-613  Fluorite  body  (45°)  499 

TS-61 4 Fluorite  body  499 

TS-610  accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  79 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece  109 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 127 

Stay-on  case  40 


BUSHNELL 

Spacemaster  with  15-45xzoom  . .259 


VIKING 

7 X 36  Wide  View  124 

OPTOLYTH 

8x40AlpinNG  NEW 385 

10x40AlpinNG  NEW 399 

10x50AlpinNG  NEW 430 

TBG80body  490 

TBS  80  body 490 

TBGorTBS80  HD 710 

30x  (VWV)  eye  piece  - 

with  scope  159 

DISCOVERY 

8x42or10x42RP,  GA  135 

OPTICRON 

8x42lmagic  149 

10x42lmagic  159 

8 X 32  Dioptron  167 

8 X 42  Dioptron 169 

10  X 42  Dioptron 179 

10  X 50  Dioptron 199 

8x32(HRII)  197 

8x42(HRII)  199 

10x42(HRII)  209 

10x50(HRII)  229 

12Vj  X50(HRII)  239 

7x42(HRII)  198 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 125 

Roof  prism  binos  (new): 

7 X 36  BGA 375 

8 X 42  BGA 395 

10x42  BGA 395 

10x50  BGA 399 

HR  66  scope 279 

HR  66  (45°) 319 

15x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 96 

28x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 119 

22x  W HR  eyepiece  57 

30x  W HR  eyepiece  59 

60x  HR  eyepiece  49 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece 119 


HARD  DOMES  to  protect 
your  telescope  eyepiece. 
Hand  turned  from  solid  black 
nylon.  Suits  TS61 1/61 4 
TSN1/4,  Opticron  (HR, 

HR66,  Classic  IF), 
Spacemaster  etc.  State 
which.  A Kay  Optical 
exclusive £20 


TRIPODS,  BOOKS, etc 


SURREY  (H.O.) 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 
Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 

Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk 
Morden  Underground. 
Viewing  facilities  ^ 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  - 1st  left. 


BUCKS 

Sales  in  AYLESBURY  by 
appointment  only. 
Visitors  welcome  - please 
phone  first. 

Tel:  01296-424145 

Also,  Field  Operations  Centre. 


• Mail  Order  if  required 
(same  day  despatch) 

• Part  exchanges 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals 

• Interest-free 
short-term  credit 
E.&O.E. 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING 

After  35  years  of  servicing  all 
types  of  equipment  (including 
Zeiss  and  Leica),  we  can 
promise  you  a thorough  job. 
Post  or  bring  your  optical 
equipment  to  our  workshop  at 
MORDEN.  We  know  how 
important  a quick  turn-round 
is  to  you. 


★ SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  on  the  /\25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat 
and  Ball  station  on  Sunday 
7th  December,  4th  January, 
1st  February  and  1st  March. 


★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR 


★ DINTON  PASTURES 
COUNTRY  PARK,  near 
Reading,  M4  (A329(M) 
Woodley  turn-off)  and  then 
A329  to  Winnersh  and 
Winnersh  Station  (B3030). 
Sunday  22nd  March. 


★ BLITHFIELD  RESERVOIR, 

(S.  Staffs  Watenworks)  off 
B5013  on  Sunday  29th  March. 


* THE  SUSSEX  WILDLIFE 
TRUST  at  Woods  Mill, 
Henfield,  W.  Sussex.  Sunday 
8th  February. 


Alternative  venues  to  MORDEN 
and  AYLESBUFTY,  at  which  you 
can  try  and  buy  our  equipment  IN 
THE  FIELD  are  given  alongside. 
We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of 
equipment,  but  it  helps  us  to  help 
you  if  you  let  us  know  your 
interests  before  each  field  day. 
REPAIRS  can  also  be  handed 
in/collected. 

★ 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm,  usually  ★ 


about  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access 
from  the  B2042  or  B2027) 
near  Ide  Hill,  Kent.  Info, 
centre  north  of  the  reservoir) 
on  Sunday  21st  December, 
18th  January,  15th  February 
and  15th  March. 


★ SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off 
M5)  Village  Hall  (on  the  road 
into  the  W&WT)  TBA. 


* HANNINGFIELD 
RESERVOIR,  Essex  (off  A130 
North  of  Basildon,  near  the 
fishing  lodge)  on  Sunday  12th 
April. 


★ COLLEGE  LAKE 
WILDLIFE  CENTRE  on  the 
B488  near  Bulbourne,  Tring, 
Herts  on  Sat/Sun  20th/21st 
December  and  17th/18th 


* WHISBY  NATURE  PARK. 

Off  Lincoln  By-Pass  (Moor 
Lane),  NW  of  Lincoln,  Lines. 
Sunday  1st  March. 


★ GREAT  LINFORD 
WILDFOWL  RESERVE  (ARC 
Environmental  Study  Centre), 
near  Milton  Keynes,  on 
Sat/Sun  13th/14th  December, 
3rd/4th  January  and  31st 


★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR  LOCAL  ^ wildlife 


January. 


January/1  February. 


NATURE  RESERVE  on  the 
B2145  into  Selsey,  West  Sussex, 
on  Sunday  30th  November, 

28th  December,  25th  January 
and  22nd  February. 


TRUST,  Tyland  Barn,  Sandling, 
near  Maidstone,  Kent  on 
Sunday  14th  December,  11th 
January  and  8th  March  (10.30- 
4.00). 


★ GIBRALTAR  POINT,  south 
of  Skegness  at  N.W.  corner  of 
the  Wash,  Lines  on  Sunday 
15th  March. 


★ DUNSTABLE  DOWNS  (Beds 
CC  Visit  Centre)  off  J1 1 of  Ml , 
on  the  B4541 , west  of 
Dunstable  (near  Whipsnade 


I 


Our  own  Conservation  Area 
makes  us  unique.  A pool  and 
woodland  adjacent  to  the 
showroom  attract  numerous 
birds,  enabling  our 
visitors  to  test 
equipment  in  field 
conditions. 


The  experts  Professionals  recommend! 


BINOCULARS 
nd  TELESCOPES 


Select  from  the  world's  finest  optical  instruments. 
ZEISS'LEICA-HABICHT-NIKON-OPTOLYTH-KOWA 
BAUSCH  & LOMB-BUSHNELL-PENTAX-QUESTAR 
BRESSER-MIRADOR-OPTICRON-OOCTER-SWIFT 

Wide  range  fujinon-fumoto-praktica-ross 

Top  quality  Tripods:  SLIK-MANFROTTO-CULLMANN 
We  carry  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
in  the  country,  plus  a wide  range  of  accessories.  We  also  stock 
Billlngham  Equipment  Bags  and  a large  selection  of  BOOKS.  VIDEOS 
and  AUDIO  CASSETTES  by  leading  publishers.  Worldwide  coverage  ! 


Visit  our  BIRD 

Birdwatcher,  ftarnbler  and  Natural^' 

SHOWROOM  & CENTRE 
OPEN  Monday  to  Saturday 
9 am  until  5pm 


INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
available  on  sales  of  £600  plus 
(APR  0%)  subject  to  status 
UNHURRIED  TESTING  AND  VIEWING 
FACILITIES  allowing  time  to  choose  and 
discuss  options. 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 
for  easy  directions,  latest  prices 
and  mall 
orders.  nm 


FOCUS  OPTICS  Church  Lane,  Corley,  Coventry  CV7  8BA 

Tel;01 676-540501  & 542476  Fax:01676-540930 


Come  to  Sea 


i 


Sail  to  .St.  Helena,  Ascen.sion  Island  and 
Cape  Tow  n on  the  7,000  ton  luxury 
earno  liner  RMS  St.  Helena. 

• ONLY  Ship  with  .selH-duled  sailings  to  the 
tropical  islands  ol  St.  Helena  and  .Aseension  Island. 

• ONI  V Idaee  in  the  world  to  see  the  WIREBIRD. 


• Elv/Crui.sc  optiotis  - 22  davs  to  49  days. 


• 4,500  mile  trans-oeeanie  voyage  Irom  L2,I05. 

Tel:  01 326  563434 


RMS  St.  Helena 


BIRD  HOLIDAYS 

Be  a wise  owl. 

Let  us  do  the  hard  work  to  ensure 
you  have  a rewarding  and  enjoyable 
holiday. 

★ Meticulously  planned  itineraries 

★ Expert  leaders 

★ Leisurely  pace 

★ Small  groups 

★ 28  exciting  destinations 

★ 12  years  experience  in 
organising  bird  tours 

For  a free  copy  of  our  1998  brochure  write  to: 

Bird  Holidays,  Oxford  House,  Oxford  Road,  Guiseley  LS20  9AA, 

or  phone  01943  882805 


II 


Cyigjws  ¥nuufe 


Top  Quality  Escorted  Birdwatching  Tours  to 
World-Wide  Destinations 


1998  Programme  of  Escorted  Birdwatching  Holidays 


January-June 

Majorca 

May  2-9 

July-December 

Winter  USA 

Feb  8-24 

Hungary 

May  6-15 

Hungary 

July  29-Aug  5 

Sri  Lanka 

Feb  8-26 

Lesbos 

May  5-1 2 

Southern  Ireland 

Aug  22-30 

Northern  India 

Feb  9-27 

NeusiedI 

May  10-17 

Chile 

Sept  8-22 

Tiger  Special 

March  9-24 

Arizona 

May  11-25 

West  Cornwall 

Sept  19-26 

Hawaii 

Feb  12-28 

Manitoba  & Churchill 

May  27-June  11 

South  Argentina 

Nov  17-Dec  2 

SE  Australia 

March  1 9-April  5 

Kazakhstan 

June  4-17 

Ethiopia 

Nov  20-Dec  6 

Trinidad  & Tobago 

March  29-April11 

Gorge  Du  Tarn 

June  6-12 

India 

Nov  21 -Dec  7 

Texas 

April  9-26 

Pyrenees 

June  14-21 

Poland  for  Wolves 

Nov  29-Dec  8 

North  Argentina 

April  9-27 

Portugal 

May  9-16 

Sikkim  & Darjeeling 

April  13-26 

For  full  details  please  send  for  free  brochure  to: 


CHIVERTON  GATE  COTTAGE,  ROSUDGEON,  PENZANCE, 
CORNWALL,  ENGLAND  TR20  9PN 
Tel./Fax:  (01736)  711280 


Don’t  miss 


ZAMBIA  - South  Luangwa  National  Park. 
7-  16  Nov ‘97;  13 -22  Feb '98; 

27  Mar  - 5 Apr  ‘98;  6-15  Nov  ‘98. 

NAMIBIA  - Swakopmund  & Walvis  Bay, 


Naturetrel<,^ 


our  £990 
selection 


These  action-packed,  long- 
haul  birding  tours  - each 
led  by  an  expert  local 
ornithologist  - offer  excellent 
value  for  money,  and 
outstanding  birding. 
If  you  would  like  further 
details  of  a particular  tour, 
please  call  us  now! 


Naturetrek 

Chautara,  Bighton 
Nr.  Alresford 
Hampshire  S024  9RB 


Tel:  01962  733051 
Fax:  01962  733368 


Spitskoppe,  Etosha  & Waterberg  Mountains. 
22-31  Jan ‘98;  12-21  Feb ‘98; 

26  Feb  - 7 Mar  ‘98. 

MALAWI  - Lake  Malawi.  Zomba  Plateau 
& Liwonde  National  Park. 

16-25  Feb  ‘98;  16-25  Mar  ‘98. 

SOUTHERN  MOROCCO  - The  desert. 
Oued  Massa,  Oued  Sous  & Marrakech. 

13 -22  Feb;  27  Feb  - 8 Mar;  10- 19  Apr ‘98. 

ETHIOPIA  - Addis,  Gafersa,  Awash  National 
Park.  Wondo  Guenet  & Rift  Valley  Lakes. 
21-30  Nov  ‘97;  13-22  Feb  ‘98; 

10  - 19  Apr  ‘98;  20  - 29  Nov  ‘98. 

ETHIOPIAN  ENDEMICS  - Debre  Ubanos, 
Solulta,  Ankober,  Lakes.  Wondo  Guenet  & 

Bale  Mountains. 

28  Nov  - 7 Dec  ‘97;  20  Feb  - I Mar  ‘98; 

10  - 19  Apr  ‘98;  27  Nov  - 6 Dec  ‘98. 

INDIA  - Delhi,  Ranthambore  & Bharatpur. 

21  -29  Nov ‘97;  13-21  Feb ‘98; 

10  - 18  Apr  ‘98;  20  - 28  Nov  ‘98. 

NEPAL  - Chitwan,  Kosi  & Kathmandu  Valley. 
Departures  every  Friday  throughout  Jan  & Feb; 
8-  1 7 May ‘98. 

NEPAL  - THE  TRAGOPAN  TREK 

A 10-day  tour  including  Langtang  Valley  trek. 

I -10  May ‘98;  15 -24  May ‘98. 

UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

1 2 - 1 9 Oct  ‘97;  29  Mar  - 5 Apr  ‘98; 

5-  12  Apr ‘98;  18 -25  Oct ‘98. 


Limosa 


HOLIDAYS 


The  new 

Limosa 

brochure 


A world  of  difference.. 


‘..This  was  my  first 
Limosa  trip  ami  I was 
very  impressed...’ 
Steve  Owen,  Glos. 
(Israel  ’97  tour) 


W-e  accept  payment  by  Visa 
& Mastercard 


For  ouv  full  colour  brochure  of 
worldwide  birdwalching  tours: 

Limosa  Holidays 

Suliticld  House,  Northrepps 
Norfolk  NR27  OLZ 

Tel:  01  263  578143 

Fax;  01  263  579  251e-mail: 
liinosaholidays@conipuserve.com 


Sunbirder  events  in  1998 


SOKOKE,  KENYA  from  £790 

8-15/23  February 

HONG  KONG  from  £1420 

29  March-8  April 

EILAT  from  £620 

15-22/29  March 

BEIDAIHE  from  £1120 

2-17/24  May 

OULU,  FINLAND  from  £850 

27  May-3  June 


Details  from  Sunbird  (BS),  PO  Box  76,  Sandy. 
^ Bedfordshire,  SG19  IDF. 

5/  A Tel  01767  682969.  Fax  01767  692481. 

^ (Please  specify  which  event  you  are  interested  in) 

* * Sunb'fd  IS » trading  name  of  Conderbury  limtied 


FLIGHTS 

WORLDWIDE 


Return  Fares  From  ooo# 

New  York  £150  Dubai  £295 

Toronto  £164  Bangkok  £319 

Mexico  £351  Perth  £449 

Jo-Burg  £279 

Birding  Holidays  ••• 

OUR  NEW  1998  TRAVEL 
THE  WHOLE  WILD  WORLD 
BROCHURE  - AVAILABLE  NOW. 
CALL  OUR  BROCHURE  - LINE  NO. 

OI  1 1 961  08J4 


TEL  0117  984  8040 


FAX  0117  961  0200 


INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE  • BANK  ROAD  * 
BRISTOL  • BS15  2LX  • UK  '' 

http://vwvw.wildwings.co.uk 


lATt 


DISC  OUNT  FLIC;HTS*C.\R  HIRF.* 

AC  COMMODATION-PAC  K.\C,E  HOLIDA^  S. 
SEA  TRAVEI  * C;R0UPS*  I RAVEL  INSl  RANC  E 
& EXPEDITIONS  WORLDW  IDE- 
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British  BirdShop 


Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’ 

The  books  included  in  British  BirtiShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  con'espondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should  be 
sent  to  British  BirdShop,  do  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4EW. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FRLE 

BEST  BIRD  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR 

All  books  ”Oted  ‘Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year’  during  1983-96  (listed  in  full  on  p.  vii  in  Januaiy'-Februar\'  1997)  are 
available  POST  FREE.  Use  this  write-in  line  (or  use  an  additional  sheet) 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  Pkase  tick  / 

British  Birds/IBCE  Intewatmial  Bird  Idenlijicaiion  EXCLUSIVE  REDUCED  PRICE  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

de  Schauensee  & Phelps  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Venezuela  (Princeton)  (usually  £35.00) Paperback  £28.00  □ 

Farber  Discovering  Birds:  the  emergence  of  omiihobgy  as  a scientific  discipline,  1760-1850  (Johns  Hopkins  UP) 

(usually  £12.50) Paperback  £10.25  □ 

Flegg  & Hosking  Eric  Hosking’s  Classic  Birds  Limited  Edition  (HarperCoUins)  (usually  £50.00) £28.00  □ 

Hilw  & Brown  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Colombia  (Princeton)  (usually  £40.00) Paperback  £32.00  □ 

Ogiivie  & Winter  Best  Days  zvith  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £14.95). ..£10. 95  □ 
Parmenter  & Byers  A Guide  to  the  Warblers  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (Bruce  Coleman)  (half  original  price)  ..£10.50  CH 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 

Campbell  Golden  Eagles  2nd  edn  (Colin  Baxter  Photography) Paperback  £16.00  □ 

Greenoak  British  Birds:  their  folklore,  names  and  literature  (Helm) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Juniper  & Parr  Parrots:  a guide  to  the  parrots  of  the  World  (Pica  Press) £35.00  □ 

Shawy'er  'The  Bam  Owl  (Arlequin  Press) £18.95D 


COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Ash  & Miskell  Birds  of  Somalia  (Pica  Press)  DUE  February £40.00  □ 

Beaman  & Madge  An  Identification  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  the  Western  Palearctic  (Helm)  due  1998 £65.00  □ 

Forsman  The  Raptors  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East:  a handbook  of  field  identification  (Helm) £30.00  □ 

Gatter  Birds  of  Liberia  (Pica  Press)  due  January £40.00  LI 

de  la  Pena  & RumboU  Collins  Illustrated  Checklist:  birds  of  Southern  South  America  and  Antarctica 

(HarperCoUins) Paperback  £19.99  □ 

Taylor  & van  Perlo  Rails:  a guide  to  the  rails,  crakes  and  coots  of  the  World  (Pica  Press) £28.00  L 


RECO.MMENDED  BOOKS 

Adamian  & Klem  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Annenia  (Amer.  Univ.  Armenia) Soft  £29.00  □ Hard  £33.00  □ 

Baker  Warblers  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  Africa  (Helm)  £29.99  □ 

Barlow,  Wachcr  & Disley  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  (Pica  Press)  £25.00  □ 

British  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  last  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic £2.00  □ 

Byers,  Olsson  & Curson  Buntings  and  (North  American)  Sparrozes  (Pica  Press) £28.00  □ 

Clement,  Harris  & Davis  Finches  and  Sparrows:  an  identification  guide  (Helm)  £32.50  □ 

Coates,  Bishop  & Gardner  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Wallacea,  Sulawesi,  the  Maluccas  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 

Indonesia  (Dove  Publications) £37.00  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-7  & 9 all  £90  each;  vol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 □ 

Curson,  Quinn  & Beadle  Nezu  World  Warblers:  an  identification  guide  (Helm) £27.99  □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Lynx)  vol.  1.  Ostrich  to  ducks  £105.00  L 

vol.  2.  New  World  vultures  to  guineafowl  £105.00  □ vol.  3.  Hoatzin  to  auks  £105.00  □ 

Dudley,  Benton,  Fraser  & Ryan  Rare  Birds  Day  by  Day  (Poyser) £25.00  □ 

Elphick  Birds:  a guide  book  to  British  birds  (BBC) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Enticott  & Tipling  Photographic  Handbook  of  the  Seabirds  of  the  VC'orld  (New  Holland) £29.99  I_1 

Gaston  & Jones  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  auks  (OUP) £40.00  □ 

Golley  The  Cley  Year:  a birder’s  guide  (Hill  House  Press) Paperback  £12.95  □ 

Hagemeijer  & Blair  The  EBCC  Atlas  of  European  Breeding  Birds  (Poyser)  £55.00  □ 

Harrap  & Quinn  Tits,  Nuthatches  and  Treecreepers  (Helm)  ; ^ 

Harris,  Shirihai  & Christie  The  Maanillan  Birders’  Guide  to  European  and  Middle  Eastern  Birds  (Macmillan)  .£17.99  U 

Harris’  Tucker  & Vinicombe  Vie  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (MacmiUan) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Heather  & Robertson  Field  Giude  to  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand  (OLJP) Paperback  £25.00  L Hardback  £50.00  L 

Heinzel,  Finer  & Parslow  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East Paperback  £9.99  □ 

Higgins,  Marchant  & Davies  Handbook  of  Australian,  NZ  & Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vols.  1-3  all  £135  each 

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ 

Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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British  BirdShop 


(continued) 


Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 

Ri-co.\ii\iKNDi-:D  BOOKS  (cont.)  Pkasc  tick  / 

Holloway  The  Historical  Atlas  of  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland:  1875-1900  (Po\'ser)  BiiiT  bird  book  oi-  1997  £25.00  D 
Jonsson  Birds  of  linrope  zviih  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  Hast  (Helm). ...Paperback  £15.99  □ Hardback  £28.00  □ 
Keith,  Urban  & Fr^-  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic)  vol.  1 £85.00  □ 2 £85.00  □ 3 £85.00  □ 4 £85.00  □ 5 £99.00  □ 
Kightlcy,  Madge  & Numey  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  North-West  litiwpc  (Pica  Press)  ..Paperback  £1 1 .95  □ 

Lct'ranc  & Worfolk  Shrikes  (Pica  Press)  £25.00  □ 

Lekagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Kam  Bhact) £45.00  □ 

Mearns  & Mearns  The  Bird  Collectors  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Mitchell  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  the  Lottdon  Area  (Helm)  ! Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Oddie  Bill  Oddie’s  Little  Black  Bird  Book  (Robson  ) Paperback  £6.99  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  Skuas  and  Jaegers  (Pica  Press)  £24.00  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  Terns  of  Europe  and  North  America  (Helm)  £24.99  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfbrt  & HoUom  A Field  Gidde  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarperCollins)  £14.99  □ 

Porter,  Christensen  & Schiermacker-Hansen  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Ridgely  & 'Pudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £62.50  □ vol.  2 □ £62.50  □ 

Rowley  & Russell  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  fairy^vrens  and  grassteretts  (OUT) £40.00  □ 

Scott  The  long-eared  Ozvl  (Hawk  & Owl  Trust) £17.95  □ 

Snow  (ed.)  The  Birth  of  the  W'estem  Palearctic  2-volume  concise  Edn  (OLT)  Cased  £150.00  □ 

Vinicombe  & Cottridge  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  & Irelarui  (HarperCollins)  £25.00  □ 

Zimmerman,  Turner  & Pearson  Birds  of  Ketrya  and  Northern  Tattzania  (Helm)  £40.00  □ 

OTHBR  TITLIiS 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FREE.  Any  other  natural  histoiy  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbuteo.  Please 
refer  to  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  for  details  of  cuiTcnt  prices  and  postage  rates.  Free  copy  on  request:  tick  this  box  □ 

Binders  Please  lick  </ 

'The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wirex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordex  retaining  £7.95  □ 

Recordings  & videos  Please  add  £2.25  p&p  per  order  Please  tick  / 

Bird  Guides  The  CD-ROM  Guide  to  all  the  Birds  of  Europe  (Bird  Guides) Set  of  5 CDs  £149.00  □ 

Doherty  The  Birds  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images)  vol.  1 divers  to  dabbling  ducks  □ ; 
vol.  2 diving  ducks  to  bustards  □ ; vol.  3 waders  to  gulls  □ ; 

vol.  4 terns  to  woodpeckers  □ ; vol.  5 larks  to  thrushes  □ ; vol.  6 warblers  to  orioles  □ ; 

vol.  7 shrikes  to  buntings  □ £16.95  each;  or  set  of  seven  £99.99  □ 

Doherty  'The  Raptors  of  Briiaitt  & Europe  (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Doherty  Shorebirds  Video  vol.  1 (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Roche  Bird  Songs  and  Calh  of  Britain  atrd  Europe  (Sitelle/Wildsounds)  4 CDs  £49.95  □ 

PRICES  VALID  DURING  DECEMBER  1997  for  all  special  offers  (and  for  overseas  customers  only, 

also  during  the  following  month).  Other  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers'  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but 
recommended  if  available  (please  enquire). 

Make  alt  cheques  and  POs  payable  lu  Subbttiea  \'HB  Ud.  Payment  can  be  made  in  US$  at  current  exchange  rate.  All  orders  are  normally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 

To  qualify  for  POST  FRIT  please  quote  your  HB  ref.  no. 

Name 

Address 


Ref. 

No. 


■Total  £ Cheque/PO  eneiosed  □ Giro  payment  made  □ 


Any  item  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  returned  to  Subbuteo  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 


You  can  also  pay  using 
these  credit  cards: 


If  your  address  for  eredit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  above,  give  it  here 


Please  debit  my  AcccssVisa/MasterCard'Eurocard 

Expiry  date 


Signature 


You  can  phone  in  your  eredit  card  orders,  but  please  quote  your  BB  ref  no.  as  well  as  \our  cVedit  card  no. 
TKL.  jVlold  (01352)  756551.  fax.  (01352)  756004.  e-mail:  sales(asubbooks. demon. co.uk 


Send  order  to:  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  I'ann,  Nerewys,  Mold,  Hintshh-e  cut  4i;\\  . 
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Established  1907;  iucorporating  ‘The  Zoologist',  established  1843 


YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGISTS  OF  THE  YEAR 


Our  aims  in  this  competition  are  to  foster,  recognise  and 
reward  the  proper  recording  of  observations  for  use  in 
county  and  regional  bird  reports  and  national  projects  such 
as  those  organised  by  the  BTO.  We  hope  to  encourage 
today’s  generation  of  young  birders  so  that  they  become 
the  ornithologists  of  the  future.  Looking  at  the  names  of 
past  winners  convinces  us  that  the  competition  succeeds  in 
this  respect,  and  this  year’s  winners  are  all  of  an 
exceedingly  high  calibre: 

SENIOR  Matthew  Harding  (Blackburn,  Lancashire) 

INTERMEDIATE  Jonathan  Dean  (Fife)  and  Robert  Martin  (Nottingham) 

JUNIOR  Matthew  Slaymaker  (Milton  Keynes,  Buckinghamshire). 

Whilst  the  standard  of  entries  was  very  high,  the  number  of  entries  was 
disappointingly  low.  Despite  all  80  county  recorders  being  asked  to  publicise  the 
competition  in  print  in  newsletters  or  annual  reports  and  verbally  at  indoor 
meetings,  and  national  publicity  in  BTO,  IWC  and  RSPB  publications,  there  was 
not  a single  entry  in  the  18-21  age -group.  The  judges  were,  however,  so 
impressed  by  Matthew  Harding’s  exceptional  notebooks  that  it  was  agreed 
unanimously  that  he  fully  deserved  the  senior  prize.  Indeed,  it  was  lucky  that  we 
had  that  option,  for  two  other  entries  in  the  intermediate  (15-17  years)  age-group 
were  also  of  a very  high  standard.  Unable  to  separate  them,  the  judges  placed 
Jonathan  Dean  (Fife)  and  Robert  Martin  (Nottingham)  as  equal  joint 
intermediate  winners.  In  the  junior  (under  15)  age-group,  Matthew  Slaymaker’s 
notebooks  showed  remarkable  maturity.  Examples  of  the  work  of  all  three  winners 
are  shown  in  figs.  1-4  (see  pages  536-537). 

The  quality  of  the  winners’  work  fully  justifies  the  magnificent  prizes  supplied 
by  the  sponsors,  but  all  the  aims  of  the  competition  will  not  be  fulfilled  until  the 
quality  is  matched  by  quantity.  To  these  ends,  we  plan  next  year  to  encourage 
not  only  county  recorders  but  also  BTO  Representatives,  and  leaders  of  RSPB 
Members’  Groups,  YOG  Groups  and  RSPB  Phoenix  Groups  to  nominate 
potential  winners  of  this  title.  If  you  know  of  a promising  young  birdwatcher  now 
aged  21  or  less  (who  will  still  be  under  22  on  1st  September  1998),  please 
encourage  him  or  her  to  use  a field  notebook,  to  submit  records  for  use  in  the 
relevant  county  bird  report,  and  to  enter  this  competition. 

J.  T.  R.  Shanock  (BB),  Rob  Hume  (BBRC),  B.  A.  E.  Man  (BOU),  Dr  J.  J.  D. 
Greenwood  (BTO),  Robert  Gillmor  (SWLA)  and  Peter  Holden  (YOC),  do  Fountains, 
Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 


Sponsored  by 

Barbour 

BTO 

Christopher  Helm 
Hamlyn 
HarperCollins 
OUP 

PanMacmillan 
Pica  Press 
T.  & A.  D.  Poyser 
Swarovski 
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Sharrock  el  al:.  Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year 


Matthew  Slaymaker 
(Junior  winner) 
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Matthew  Harding  (Senior  winner) 


Figs.  1-4.  Examples  from  the  pages  of  the  notebooks  of  the  four  winners  of  the  title 
‘Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year’  1997. 


M ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘BB’:  rumour  and  fact 

A mmour  was  circulating  widely  at  the  British  Birdwatching  Fair  that  the  readership  of  British 
Birds  was  falling  and  had  dropped  to  4,900.  Not  true! 

The  facts  are  that  circulation  has  increased  by  7%  over  the  past  12  months,  and  has  now 
reached  almost  8,000.  Including  copies  in  major  libraries,  readership  is  estimated  to  be  40,000. 


Binding  and  binders 

Standard  book-binding  of  this  year’s  volume  costs  £21.95  (incl.  UK  postage;  add  £8.75  per 
volume  for  overseas).  Use  the  form  on  the  back  of  the  index.  The  binder’s  address  is;  London 
Journal  Bindery,  Roslin  Road,  London  \\'3  sdh,  telephone  0181-752  0552. 

High-quality  looseleaf  binders  (wirex  retaining  or  cordex  retaining)  casing  the  words  ‘British 
Birds’  and  the  Red  Grouse  logo  are  also  available,  as  usual,  through  British  BirdShop,  at  £7.95 
(see  page  vi). 


The  ornithological  year  1996 

Barry  Nightingale  and  Keith  Allsopp 


This  report  summarises  the  major  bird  movements  and  influxes  of  1996,  as  well 
as  including  the  rarity  highlights.  All  the  rarities  noted  here  have  been  accepted 
by  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee;  reports  still  under  consideration  or  not 
yet  submitted  are  not  included.  Full  details  of  all  major  rarities  can  be  found  in 
the  annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain’  in  the  November  issue  {Brit. 
Birds  90:  453-522). 


I'he  winter  months — old  friends  and  new 

Despite  December  1995  being  die  coldest 
since  1981,  and  some  ver\’  low  temperatures 
in  the  last  ten  days  of  Januaiy  1996,  several 
interesting  species  overwintered.  These 
included  the  long-staying  Black-winged 
Stilt  Hiniamoptis  /liiiianiopus  in  Norfolk,  a 
Kentish  Plover  Cliamdriiis  alcxamhiiius  in 
I Lancashire,  two  Spotted  Sandpipers  Aciitis 
niacularia  in  Devon,  a Long-billed 
Dowitcher  Liiiuiodwiiius  scolopaceus  in 
Cornwall  (plate  165j,  a Hoopoe  Upiipa  epops 
in  Berkshire,  a Richard’s  Pipit  Aiiihiis 
novaeseelandiae,  three  Yellow-browed 
Warblers  Pliylloscopus  inonialiis  and  a 
European  Serin  Seriniis  sennus.  Up  to  three 
Penduline  Tits  Reiniz  pendtdinns  were  at 
Dungeness  (Kent)  throughout  January,  and 
20-25  Great  Bitterns  Botaums  stellum  were 
in  Broadland  (Norfolk),  with  a further  eight  at 
north  Norfolk  coastal  sites.  One  at  Forth 
1 lellick  on  9th  January  was  tlie  first  for  Scilly 
since  1982. 

A Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser 
eryihwptis  at  Glencaple  (Dumfries  & 
Galloway)  on  2nd  Januaiy  was  the  first  of 
three  to  be  found  in  Januaiy',  and  a marked 


influx  of  about  100  Bean  Geese  A.  fabalis  of 
tlie  race  rossiais  infiltrated  English  eastern 
counties.  Several  duck  species  were  appearing 
in  good  numbers,  including  Greater  Scaups 
Aylliya  niarila,  which  were  unusually 
widespread  off  East  Anglian  coasts,  and 
Ring-necked  Ducks  A.  collaris,  witli  some 
old  friends  amongst  the  ten  found,  'fhe  veiy 
cold  weather  on  tlie  near-Continent  no  doubt 
accounted  lor  some  of  these  species  being 
driven  westward.  Smews  Mergellns  albellus 
featured  particularly  strongly  in  Kent,  v\  ith  48 
at  Dungeness,  and  in  Norfolk,  appearing  at 
25  sites  in  January  and  27  in  Eebruaiy;  a total 
of  36  was  reported  from  Surrey,  and  tliere 
were  high  counts  from  Rutland  Water 
(iLcicestershire),  including  13  on  18th 
February,  and  from  Suffolk.  Large  groups  of 
Goosanders  Mergus  inerga)iser  were 
gathering  too,  witli  200  at  Chew  Valley  in 
Avon,  1 25  at  Eversley  in  1 lampshire,  and  1 50 
at  Queen  Elizabetli  II  Reservoir  in  Surrey,  and 
in  Suffolk. 

'fhere  was  also  evidence  of  an  inllux  of 
Woodcocks  Scolopax  msiicoLu  not  tlie  easiest 
species  to  monitor,  with  the  highest  counts  for 
15  years  in  Norfolk,  a big  inllux  reported 
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A 195.  Twenty-nine  Bohemian  Waxwings  Botnbydlla  gamilus,  Beeston  Regis,  Norfolk, 
Januar}^  1996  {Sieve  yo?/«g/Birdwatch) 


from  Bedfordshire  from  about  21st  January^, 
and  also  as  far  west  as  Scilly.  Rough-legged 
Buzzards  Biiteo  lagopiis  numbered  eight  and 
Great  Grey  Shrikes  Lanins  excubitor  just  six, 
these  levels  remaining  constant  tliroughout  the 
winter.  Many  counties  reported  high  numbers 
of  Red-necked  Grebes  Podiceps  giisegena, 
Slavonian  Grebes  P.  auritus  and 
Black-necked  Grebes  P.  nigncollis  (plate 
1 97) . There  was  also  sufficient  interest  to  keep 
the  rarity-hunters  happy,  with  a Franklin’s 
Gull  Lams  pipixean  in  Gloucester  on  4tln 
January,  the  first  of  three  for  the  year,  a 
Killdeer  Plover  Charadritis  vociferus  in 
Cornwall,  the  only  one  of  the  year  and  a very 
brief  stayer,  and  a Bonaparte’s  Gull  L. 
Philadelphia  in  the  same  county,  the  first  of 
eight  for  the  year.  A Dark-throated  Thrush 
Tiirdits  mjicollis  found  at  Redditch 
(Worcestershire)  on  17th  January  was, 
remarkably,  the  first  of  four  to  be  found 
during  the  winter. 

Waxwings  galore 

Eclipsing  all  other  events  in  1996,  however, 
was  the  influx  of  Bohemian  Waxwings 
Bombycilla  gamilus  (plate  200).  After  about  80 
records  towards  the  end  of  1995,  reports 
gathered  pace,  to  grow  into  one  of  the  largest- 
ever  irruptions  into  Britain,  probably  equalling 
tliat  of  1965/66,  and  in  southern  and  midland 
areas  of  England  exceeding  it.  Numbers 
rapidly  built  up  and  by  17tli  January^  the  first 


flock  of  100  was  reponed,  at  Washington 
(Durham).  By  the  end  of  January,  flocks  of 
100  were  to  be  found  at  eight  localities  in 
northeast  England  and  Scotland. 

The  invasion  gathered  momentum  in 
February,  spreading  south  and  west.  Peak 
numbers  in  Norfolk  were  reached  in  mid 
February.  Norwich  ‘was  inundated’,  the 
largest  flock  being  285,  with  over  600  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  and  with  a total  of  1,200  in 
Norfolk  (plate  195).  In  Nottinghamshire,  the 
majority  were  in  tlie  city  of  Nottingham,  wdtli 
the  highest  single  count  being  510  (in  one 
tree!).  In  total,  the  county  held  about  870.  The 
West  Midlands  had  its  largest-ever  influx,  and 
in  the  entire  midland  region  of  England  tliere 
were  about  3,000,  with  100  or  more  found  at 
more  than  ten  sites.  Leicestershire  had 
‘unprecedented  numbers'  by  mid  February, 
with  Leicester  alone  attracting  over  100. 
Sheffield  (South  Yorkshire)  had  ‘one  of  its 
biggest  years’  with  die  peak  count  being  500 
on  12th  February  and  ‘still  many  hundreds’  in 
the  Sheffield  area  at  die  end  of  February. 
Suffolk  had  its  largest-ever  invasion,  including 
a flock  of  over  450  at  Kesgrave.  The  largest 
flocks  were  in  cities,  and  others  w'ordiy  of 
mention  included  500  in  Aberdeen 
(Aberdeenshire),  up  to  700  in  Leeds  (West 
Yorkshire)  and  167  in  Dublin,  part  of  1,300 
or  so  diat  reached  Ireland.  In  the  London 
area,  the  influx  was  thought  to  be  as  big  as 
diat  in  1946/47.  Surrey  held  174,  the  best 
since  1965/66;  in  Hampshire  die  highest  count 
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was  50;  Avon  had  its  first  record  since  1973; 
and  Sussex  had  its  ‘best  year  ever’  for  this 
species.  During  February,  across  the  countiy’, 
three-figure  counts  came  from  39  localities.  In 
March,  high  counts  continued,  uitli  28  sites 
holding  over  100,  including  215  at  Romford 
(Essex)  on  20th,  170  at  Gainsborough 
(Lincolnshire)  on  16th  and  510  at  Stockport 
(Greater  Manchester;  on  9tli.  Curiously, 
relatively  few  reached  the  Northern  Isles  and, 
although  in  Orkney  ‘there  was  a noticeable 
influx’,  the  largest  flock  was  1 2,  and  in  Shetland 
numbers  peaked  in  Januar\',  with  40.  Although 
it  was  difficult  to  estimate  total  numbers,  with 
flocks  swirling  around,  a conserv'ative  estimate 
is  that  in  excess  of  10,000  birds  were  in\’olved 
in  this  exciting  episode. 

Arctic  Redpolls  too 

In  parallel  with  the  Bohemian  Waxwing 
invasion  was  an  unprecedented  arrival  of 
Arctic  Redpolls  Carduelis  homemanni.  After 
about  185  had  appeared  in  1995,  at  least  236 
joined  their  ranks  in  1996.  They  were 
discovered,  mamly  mixing  with  the  ‘Mealy’ 
nominate  race  of  the  Common  Redpoll  C. 
flmnmea,  throughout  tlie  first  quarter  of  1996. 
'Die  largest  concentrations  w'ere  in  Norfolk 
and  Northeast  Scotland,  both  with  about  60, 
in  southeast  Yorkshire  w'lth  13,  Derbyshire 
with  12  and  Cleveland  with  ten.  Clusters  were 
found  in  Norfolk  (plates  192  & 193)  at 
Sheringham,  Wroxham  and  I.angham,  all 
with  eight.  Holt  with  ten,  and  in  Northeast 
Scotland  at  Garlogie  with  up  to  48  during 
21st-28th  March  (plate  176).  A paper  for 
British  Birds  on  this  invasion  is  in  preparation 
by  Steve  Votier,  Dr  Roger  Riddington  and  Dr 
Jimmy  Steele.  Among  tlie  otlier  winter  finches, 
both  Siskins  C.  spimis  and  Bramblings 
Fniigilla  montifringilla  were  scarce,  a flock  of 
10,000  of  the  latter  at  Penicuik  (Lothian)  on 
1st  Februaiy  being  the  exception. 

February  was  rather  cold,  witli  frequent 
snowfalls,  hut  it  w'as  sunny.  It  w'as  the  coldest 
February  for  five  years,  particularly  in 
Plngland  and  Wales,  and  w'as  generally  veiy 
w'et.  A Laughing  Gull  Lams  atricilla  at 
Sunderland  (Durham)  on  19th  Februart' 
(plate  168)  was  the  first  of  seven  in  a record 
year,  whilst,  in  contrast,  a Ross’s  Gull 
Rhodostethia  rosea  found  in  Cornw'all  on  27th 
Februaiy,  and  later  in  Devon  was  tlie  only  one 
of  the  year:  poor  by  recent  standards  (plate 
170).  Adding  spice  to  the  already  remarkable 
scenes  in  Nottingham  w'as,  first,  the  discovery 
of  a Cedar  Waxwing  B-  cedromm  on  20tli 
February  and,  secondly,  a Redhead  Aylhya 
americana  at  nearby  Bleasby  on  8th  March 
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(plate  164),  which  meant  that  many  birders 
could  add  both  species  to  their  British  lists 
within  an  hour  or  so.  Another  rarity  which 
was  gratefully  included  on  many  lists  was  a 
White-hilled  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  inland  at 
Tattershall  Bridge  (Lincolnshire)  vvltich  stayed 
from  29th  February  until  2nd  March,  wTen  it 
met  a sad  demise.  'Fhere  were  to  be  13  more 
in  the  first  half  of  tlie  year,  including  two  off 
the  English  coast. 

Spring  arrives 

March  was  dull,  and  dry,  w'itli  frequent 
easterly  winds,  which,  coming  o\'er  a veiy  cold 
North  Sea,  meant  that  easterly  districts  in 
particular  were  cold.  Indeed,  it  w'as  tlie  coldest 
March  since  1987. 

Two  Ospreys  Patidion  haiiaclus  in  Surrey 
on  24tli  March,  tlie  first  of  about  20  reported 
in  the  monflt,  w'ere  early,  as  w'as  a Black  Kite 
Milvus  migrans  in  Suffolk  on  23rd  March,  an 
atypical  date,  one  of  ten  for  the  year,  the  same 
total  as  in  1995.  A noticeable  passage  of 
Common  Buzzards  Buieo  biileo  took  place 
in  East  .\nglia  during  Adarch,  including  13  at 
Benacre  (Suffolk)  on  28tli.  The  spreading 
population  of  this  species  into  English 
midland  counties  and  eastern  Scotland  poses 
the  question  as  to  w'hether  tliat  increase  stems 
from  tliese  East  Coast  arrivals  or  from  tlie 
established  British  population  farther  west. 

A Rustic  Bunting  Eniheriza  mstica  at 
Sheringham  on  27th  March  w'as  one  of  14  in 
spring  and  22  for  die  year:  an  excellent 
showing. 

April  was  rather  warm,  w'et  in  die  W'est  and 
dr>'  in  die  East.  Winds  from  a soudierly 
quarter  w'ere  more  frequent  than  usual. 
Kentish  Plovers  Charadnus  alexaiidnmis  at 
Snettisham  (Norfolk)  and  Dawlish  YC'arren 
(Devon)  on  1st  were  among  16  to  be  found 
in  April,  and  a Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 
on  4th  April  at  Pevensey  Levels  (East  Sussex) 
was  the  first  of  nine  for  the  month.  The  real 
crowd-puller  of  diis  period,  however,  w'as  a 
Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  ajfinis  at  'ryttenhanger 
Gravel-pit  (Hertfordshire)  (plate  162),  which, 
in  an  unprecedented  arrival,  was  die  first  of 
three  in  April  and  seven  for  die  year.  Hea\y 
nocturnal  movements  of  dirushes  took  place 
at  Dungeness  on  7th/8di  April,  encouraged  by 
a strong  southerly  air  current,  involving  an 
estimated  50,000  Blackbirds  Turdus  uienda 
and  100,000  Redwings  T.  iliacus,  and  on  9th 
11,500  Redwings  passed  west  at  Sheringham. 
Migrant  passage  was  also  noted  on  10th  at 
Pordand  (Dorset)  with  arrivals  of  300  Willow 
Warblers  Phylloscopus  Irochilus,  1 50 
Chiffehaflfs  P.  coUybita  and  75  Northern 
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Wheatears  Oeuanthe  oenanihe.  A Eurasian 
Treecreeper  Certhia  faniiliam  in  Scilly  on 
11  til  was  tlie  first  spring  record  for  that 
archipelago.  Black  Redstarts  Phoenicimis 
ochmros  had  been  showing  well,  with  32  at 
Dungeness  on  27th  March  for  instance,  and 
in  Norfolk  during  April  a total  of  185  was 
reported,  from  43  sites,  including  23  at 
Winterton  on  1 3th,  and  tliey  were  also  widely 
reported  from  die  coastal  strip  of  Suffolk 
during  7th- 10th  April.  About  50  Hoopoes 
Upupa  epops  appeared  in  April,  with  22  during 
16th-24di.  For  many  observers,  however,  die 
most  satisfying  occurrences  of  spring  were  die 
two  female  Harlequin  Ducks  Histrionicus 
histrionicus  that  stayed  at  Girv'an  (Ayrshire) 
during  13th-27th  April  (plate  163)  and  the 
American  Coot  Fulica  americana  that  stayed 
at  Stodmarsh  (Kent)  from  16th  April  to  the 
end  of  the  month  (plates  157  & 158). 

A seawatch  at  Dungeness  on  17th  April 
recorded,  in  90  minutes,  1,400  Common 
Terns  Sterna  himndo,  2,500  Arctic  Terns  5. 
paraduaea  and  18  Black  Terns  Chlidonias 
niger,  but  it  was  to  be  a very  poor  spring  for 
die  last  species  throughout.  From  17th  April  to 
die  end  ot  the  month  300  Pomarine  Skuas 
Stercoranus  pomarinus  were  counted  passing 
our  shores,  with  the  majority,  269,  at 
Bowness-on-Solway  (Cumbria)  during  23rd- 
27di.  A Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  in 
Cleveland  on  1 8th  was  one  of  just  two  for  the 
year,  a ver>'  poor  showing  by  recent  standards. 
Wading  birds  appeared  in  contrasting 
numbers,  diose  above  average  including 
Black-tailed  Godwits  Limosa  liniosa,  widi  a 
good  count  of  1,000  at  Ame  (Dorset)  on  21st 
April  for  example,  and  Whimbrels  Niimeniiis 
phaeopns,  including  224  at  Beccles  (Suffolk)  on 
29th  April.  On  the  whole,  spring  wader 
passage  was  poor,  with,  in  particular,  Ruffs 
Philomachus  pugnax,  Green  Sandpipers 
Tringa  ochropns  and  Wood  Sandpipers  T. 


glareola  aO  scarcer  diaii  usual.  Spoonbills 
Platalea  leucorodia,  though,  arnved  in  strength, 
about  40  in  April,  mainly  from  19th  onwards, 
and  were  to  be  a feature  throughout  the 
summer.  A Bohemian  Waxwing  in  Scilly  on 
23rd  April  drew  a bigger  crowd  (of  locals) 
than  the  Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha 
calandra  there  on  17th  April.  Elsewhere,  large 
flocks  of  Bohemian  Waxwings  were  still 
ewdent  and  flocks  of  1 00  or  more  were  seen  in 
12  localities  in  April,  including  500  at 
Doncaster  (South  Yorkshire)  on  10th  and  250 
in  Manchester  on  22nd.  Yellow  Wagtails 
Moiacilla  flava  arrived  in  some  force  in 
Norfolk  on  24th  April,  with  140  at  Holme,  110 
at  Holkham  and  100  at  Sheringham,  whilst  a 
Citrine  Wagtail  Ad.  ciireola  on  Fair  Isle 
(Shetland)  on  26th  was  the  first  of  eight 
records  in  Britain:  another  good  year.  About 
50  Dotterels  Charadritis  morinellus  were 
reported  in  April,  mostly  from  LincoLnsliire, 
where  a flock  at  Temey  Lock  reached  a peak 
of  22  on  26th. 

May — and  more  rarities 

May  was  unusually  cold,  dry  and  bright  in  the 
first  half,  witli  a persistent  northeasterly 
airflow.  The  second  half  was  cyclonic,  witlt  a 
southwesterly  airflow,  and  was  much  more 
unsettled.  About  50  Wrynecks  Jynx  torqidlla 
appeared,  with  18  on  4th-5th  May,  including 
eight  at  Spurn  (East  Yorkshire),  and  two 
Dartford  Warblers  Sylvia  undata  arrived  in 
Norfolk.  Of  the  1 1 6 Pomarine  Skuas  during 
May  at  Dungeness,  27  were  on  5th,  tlie  same 
day  that  a Gull-billed  Tern  Sterna  nilotica 
flew  past  Portland.  A Dark-eyed  Junco 
jfunco  hyemalis  performed  briefly  in 
Hampshire  on  5th,  one  of  two  this  spring, 
whilst  next  day  a Spotted  Sandpiper,  one  of 
only  two  new  arrivals  of  this  species,  was 
found  on  St  Agnes  (Scilly).  If  it  was  a poor 
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year  for  that  species,  not  so  for  Dotterels,  with 
another  300  reported  in  May,  peak  counts  being 
30  at  Tetney  Lock  on  1st,  24  at  Gringley  Carr 
(Nottinghamshire)  on  1 2th  and  23  at  Swinetleet 
(East  Yorkshire)  on  16th.  Temminck’s  Stints 
Calidiis  leinminckii  showed  well  too,  witli  about 
40,  mostly  during  11th- 15th.  Coming  at  the 
same  time  were  Short-toed  Larks  Calwidrella 
bradiydactyla'.  of  the  13  reports  in  Alay,  nine 
were  during  14th-22nd.  Numbers  of 
Spoonbills  were  building  up,  particularK'  in 
Norfolk,  including  eight  at  Bemey  Marshes, 
nine  at  Holkliam  and  fi\'e  at  Cley,  and  there 
were  perhaps  80  in  the  countiy’  as  a whole.  A 
Long-billed  Dowitcher  and  a Spotted 
Sandpiper  arrived  in  Shetland  on  17tli, 
together  with  a Rustic  Bunting,  which  was  the 
first  of  eight  arrixing  during  17th-25th  May. 
Prior  to  Nth,  a northerly  airflow  had  persisted, 
but  by  midday  on  18th  it  veered  to  the  east,  with 
rain.  A complex  set  of  frontal  systems,  with 
easterly  winds  stretched  from  the  southern 
Baltic  across  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  As  a 
result,  on  18th- 19th  May,  the  Nortliem  Isles 
had  one  of  its  largest  ever  spring  falls.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  variew  and  propoitions 
involved,  on  North  Ronaldsay  (Orkney)  alone 
there  were  over  800  Northern  Wheatears, 
over  500  Willow  Warblers,  230  Tree  Pipits 
Anrhiis  irivialis,  about  NO  Common 
Redstarts  Plioenicunis  phoeiiiainis  and  31 
Yellow  Wagtails  of  the  grey-headed  race  M.  f. 
thiDibergi-,  another  35  of  this  Fennoscandian  race 
were  at  Spiggie  (Shetland)  on  21st  and  20  were 
on  Fair  Isle  on  20th.  About  28  Ortolan 
Buntings  Embenza  horlidana  arrived  during 
18tli-29th  iVlay,  most  in  die  Northern  Isles, 
including  seven  on  Fair  Isle  on  19tli,  and  tlierc 
were  22  Red-backed  Shrikes  Imiiihs  colluno 
on  19tli-20th,  45  Bluethroats  Ijisciiiia  svecica 
and  16  Wrynecks  during  18tli-21st  May. 
Farther  south,  tliere  was  a soutliwesterly  airflow 
developing  across  soutlrem  Britain  and  that 
encouraged  an  exceptional  arrival  of 
Melodious  Warblers  Hippolais  polyglotta  into 
soutlieast  England  (plate  201),  in  particular  at 
Dungeness,  with  three  on  19th  and  an 
unprecedented  ten  on  20th.  They  were 
supported  by  three  Alpine  Swifts  Tachymaiptis 
inclba,  in  Glamorgan,  Norfolk  and  West  Sussex, 
a Rock  Thrush  Monticola  saxatilis  in  Sussex,  a 
Caspian  Tern  Sterna  caspia  in  Brighton  (East 
Sussex)  and  a Great  Reed  Warbler 
Acwcephaliis  antndittaceus  at  Sheringham.  Fair 
Isle  and  North  Ronaldsay  wrestled  for  attention 
on  20th  May  with  die  former  holding  down 
Thrush  Nightingale  Lusdnia  luscium,  Great 
Reed  Warbler  and  Rustic  Bunting,  wiiilst 
North  Ronaldsay  grabbed  two  Rustic 
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Buntings  and  a Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus 
pygargus,  the  first  record  for  Orkney.  A 
Short-toed  Lark  at  Aberlady  Bay  (L^othian) 
on  21st  was  only  die  third  for  mainland 
Scotland. 

June  and  some  surprises 

Summer  finally  arrived,  and  June  was  very 
sunny  and  diy  and  largely  anticydonic.  It  was 
an  unexceptional  time  for  mass  arrivals, 
although  tliere  was  a good  scatter  of  rarities.  A 
Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidiis  ptisilla  in 
East  Yorkshire  on  2nd  w'as  on  an  atypical  date, 
but  it  was  one  of  four  this  year,  a typical  count, 
whereas  a Terek  Sandpiper  Xeuus  cinereus  on 
the  same  day  in  Devon  w'as  one  of  only  tw’O  for 
the  year.  I'he  most  sought-after  vx'ader  of  this 
period  was  the  Caspian  Plover  Charadiitis 
asiatiais  at  Skelberry  (Shetland)  on  3rd-4th 
June  (plates  160  & 161). 

The  recent  run  of  summering  River 
Warblers  Locusiella  fliiviatilis  continued,  witli 
one  in  Northumberland  during  16di-20th  June 
(plate  181)  and  one  in  Staffordshii'e  from  20th 
Jtuie  to  22nd  July;  a Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola 
junddis — anotlier  species  tipped  to  colonise 
Britain  (Z3m.  Birds  70:  152-159) — ^was  found  at 
St  Ouen’s  Pond  on  25tli  June,  die  first  record  for 
Jersey.  Species  w'hich  did  stay  to  breed  included 
a pair  of  grey-headed  Yellow  Wagtails  on  F’air 
Isle,  a pair  of  Hoopoes  in  Wales,  a pair  of  Pied 
Flycatchers  Ficedula  hypoleuca  at  Flolme,  only 
die  second  breeding  record  for  Norfolk, 
Avocets  Reanvirostra  avosetta  at  Kempton  Park 
Reservoir  (Greater  London),  Common  Eiders 
Soniateria  inollissiitia  in  Ntwestoft  Harbour,  die 
first  time  in  Suffolk,  and  Hartford  Warblers 
also  in  Suffolk,  die  first  time  tiiere  since  die 
1920s.  Mediterranean  Gulls  Imi-us 
mdauoccphabts  bred  in  Rye  Harbour  (East 
Sussex)  and  attempted  to  do  so  elsewhere,  and 
Whooper  Swans  Cygiius  cygtius  bred  for  die 
diird  successive  year  in  Shetiand.  It  w’as  a mixed 
season  for  our  raptors,  with  Ospreys  doing  well, 
104  pairs  raising  155  young,  sex’en  nests  of 
White-tailed  Eagles  Haliaeeiiis  albidlla 
producing  nine  young,  and  Red  Kites  Milvus 
milvus  witii  200  pairs,  including  34  pairs  in 
England  and  15  pairs  in  Scotiand.  Marsh 
Harriers  Cirais  aenigiuosus  raised  350  young 
from  160  nests.  On  die  negative  side,  die  eight 
nests  of  Montagu’s  Harriers  had  a low  success 
rate.  Merlins  Fa/co  colimibaiius  fared  badly  in 
Scodand,  and  40  female  Hen  Harriers  Circus 
cyaueus  in  Orkney  managed  to  rear  only  about  a 
dozen  young. 

The  autumn  rush  starts  early 

An  Arctic  Warbler  Pliylloscopus  borealis  on 
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A 196.  Fourteen  Eurasian  Spoonbills  Plalalea  leucorodia,  Minsmere,  Suffolk,  July  1996  {Iain 
H.  Leach) 


Foula  (Shetland)  on  21st  June,  even  earlier 
than  the  June  record  in  1995,  was  the 
forerunner  of  11:  an  excellent  year.  The 
weather  in  July,  too,  was  excellent,  at  least  for 
holiday-makers,  with  mostly  dry,  sunny  and 
rather  warm  days,  and  the  mean  maxima 
generally  1-2°C  above  normal.  Holidaying  here 
in  still  increasing  numbers  were  Spoonbills, 
particularly  at  iVlinsmere  (Suffolk),  with  ten  on 
3rd  July  gradually  increasing  to  19  during 
1 1th- 18th  July  (plate  196).  A female  attracting 
attention  was  the  Red-necked  Phalarope 
Plia/aropiis  lobatus  in  Lancashire  on  9th  July, 
and  later  in  Cheshire  during  10th-26th  July 
(plate  198),  but  the  real  headline-maker  was  a 
male  Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis 
which  was  found  in  Waterside  (Cumbria)  on 
13th  July,  and  which  stayed  into  1997  (plate 
191).  Two  Alpine  Swifts,  in  Staffordshire 
and  East  Yorkshire,  and  a Lesser  YeUowlegs 
Tringa  jlavipes  in  Lothian  all  arrived  on  14tli 
July.  A White-nmiped  Sandpiper  Calidris 
fuscicollis  on  16th  at  Breydon  Water  (Norfolk) 
was  joined  by  a second  on  20th,  and  two  more 
by  30th,  with  another  three  elsewhere  in  July. 
Of  our  more  regular  waders,  Ruffs  were 
generally  scarce,  as  were  Wood  and  Common 
Sandpipers  Actitis  hypoleucos,  and  Spotted 
Redshanks  Tringa  erytliropus.  Green 
Sandpipers  did  better,  together  with 
Eurasian  Curlews  Numenins  arqnata,  and  in 
particular  Black-tailed  Godwits,  including 
counts  of  100  at  Blagdon  Lake  (Avon)  and  an 
unparalleled  80  through  Bedfordshire  during 
July  and  August.  The  weather  in  August 
continued  much  as  July,  w'arm  and  sunny  with 
cyclonic  weather  dominating  until  tlie  last  third, 
when  it  became  more  unsettled  with  hea\y  rain, 
and  from  29th  strong  northerly  winds. 


A Laughing  Gull  in  Wiltshire  on  9th  August 
was  die  first  of  four  to  appear  in  a remarkable 
month  for  them,  and  a Little  Bittern 
Ixobiychus  minutus  in  Hampshire  was  the  third 
in  what  was  a busy  year  for  heron  enthusiasts. 

Following  a blank  1995,  a Black-winged 
Pratincole  Glareola  nordmanni  at  Monikie 
(Angus  & Dundee)  on  14th  August  (plate  159) 
was  followed  by  another  in  Lancasliire  on  25th 
August,  the  same  day  as  a Sharp-tailed 
Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata  started  a popular 
four-day  stay  in  Caernarfonshire. 

September  w'as  another  dr\’  month,  sunny 
and  quite  warm,  lire  first  three  wrecks  were 
anticyclonic,  but  a westerly  airstream  took  over 
during  the  last  week.  An  Upland  Sandpiper 
Bariramia  longicatida  on  Foula  on  2nd 
September  w'as  the  only  one  of  the  year  (plate 
152),  but  a Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media  on 
North  Ronaldsay  on  3rd  w'as  the  forerunner  of 
an  impressive  sequence.  Other  multiple  arrivals 
in  early  September  included  three  Yellow- 
breasted Buntings  Emberiza  aureola  on  dtli, 
with  two  more  on  8th,  three  Greenish 
Warblers  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  during 
4th-7th  and  the  year’s  only  tw'o  Lesser  Grey 
Shrikes  Lanius  minor,  boili  on  5th,  in  Fife  and 
Norfolk  (plate  186).  Up  to  30  Spotted  Crakes 
Poizana  potzana  arrived  in  September,  the  most 
popular  haunt  as  usual  being  Marazion  Marsh 
(Cornwall),  where  there  was  a peak  of  six  on  1st. 
About  25  Pectoral  Sandpipers  Calidris 
melanotos  occurred  in  September  and  about  the 
same  nrunber  of  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers 
Ttyngites  submficollis,  an  improt'ement  over 
recent  years,  but  low  by  comparison  witli  the 
peak  years  during  the  1970s.  Another  dozen 
Pectoral  Sandpipers  w'ere  seen  in  October 
(plate  199). 
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A strong  passage  ol  Curlew  Sandpipers 
Caluiris  femiginea  in  Norfolk,  up  to  270  in  total, 
included  70  at  'Fitchwell  on  7th  September, 
and  mo  more  White-nunped  Sandpipers 
arrived  on  8th,  in  Hampshire  and  in  Orkney. 
An  American  Wigeon  A)ias  atnencana  on  St 
Mary’s  (Scilly)  on  10th  September  was 
followed  by  another  nine  before  the  year  end, 
and  a Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  in 
Hampshire  on  13th  was  the  first  of  six,  both 
species  enjo\'ing  good  years. 

From  8th  to  12th  September,  veiy  strong 
northerlies  developed  down  the  East  Coast, 
with  30-knot  winds  over  the  North  Sea.  The 
result  was  dramatic:  the  only  noteworthy 
seabird  movement  of  the  year.  On  12th  at 
Holme,  212  Arctic  Skuas  Siercorarius 
parasiticus  passed  by,  to  be  followed  on  1 3th  by 
an  exceptional  day-count  of  3,050  Fulmars 
Fidmanis  glaaalis  past  Cley,  and  impressive 
numbers  of  Northern  Gannets  Morns 
bassamis,  with  678  past  Gibraltar  Point 
(Lincolnshire)  and  1,200  west  and  400  east 
past  Holme.  Also  on  13th,  counts  at  Holme 
included  210  Great  Skuas  Caiharacta  skua 
and  2,250  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla,  and  at 
Cley  30  Long-tailed  Skuas  Siercorarius 
lougicaudus.  Shearwater  passage  had  so  far  been 
uninspiring,  with  just  82  Cory’s  Shearwaters 
Calonecins  diomedea  reported  dunng  April  to 
September  and  even  fewer  Great 
Shearwaters  Puffiiius  gravis,  with  just  19  in 
the  same  penod.  More  impressive  were  the  761 
Sooty  Shearwaters  P.  griseiis  past 
Hamborough  Head  (East  Yorkshire)  and  125 
past  Sheringham  on  13th,  the  same  day  as  a 
Madeira/Soft-plumaged/Cape  Verde  Petrel 
Pterodroma  madeira  ' mollis  I feac  olf  Newbiggin 
(Northumberland) . 

Little  Stints  Calidris  mmuta  had  probably 
one  of  their  best-ever  autumns,  with  large 
numbers  reported  from  many  localities.  4 here 
were  750-800  in  Norfolk,  including  136  at 
Cantley  Beet  Factoiy,  over  100  in  Derbyshire, 
and  good  numbers  in  Hampslrire,  including  66 
at  Keyhaven,  and  another  150  along  the 
1 lampshire  coast  at  the  end  of  September.  At 
Weir  VC'ood  Reservoir,  43  was  a record  inland 
count  for  Sussex,  and  up  to  100  were  seen  in 
Nottinghamshire.  Leicestershire  too  had 
unprecedented  numbers,  including  82  at 
Rutland  Water  on  21st  and  45  at  liye  Brook 
Resen'oir  on  23rd  September.  Avon  did  well, 
with  101  at  Cheddar  Reserv'oir,  and  48  at 
Beddington  Sewage-farm  was  the  largest-ever 
Hock  in  Surrey. 

Always  entrancing,  Firecrests  Regulus 
igmcapillus  were  plentiful,  particularly  during 
17tli-24th  September,  and  there  were  up  to  85 
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in  Norfolk  at  that  time.  Siskins,  too,  appeared, 
with  351  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  18th  and  450  at 
Holme,  but  the  mo\-ement  was  short-lived  and 
Siskins  were  generally  scarce  again  during  the 
w'inter  months. 

Eastern  exotica 

High  pressure  drifted  northeastwards  across 
Britain  and  into  Scandinavia  between  1 3th  and 
17th  September,  and,  as  the  anticyclone 
receded  northwards  on  18th  and  19th,  a strong 
easterly  flow  developed  and  continued  until 
about  24th,  bringing  classic  conditions  for 
eastern  drift  migrants  to  arrive.  Great  Snipes 
came  ‘in  strength’,  with  singles  on  Fair  Isle  and 
Scamess  (Shetland)  on  18th  and  then  sev'en 
more  by  the  month  end,  including  one 
w'ell-watched  individual  at  Rye  Meads 
(Hertfordshire).  Many  of  the  eastern  rarities 
showed  in  the  traditional  Northern  Isles  haunts, 
including  two  Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers 
Acrocephaliis  dumetomm,  three  Pechora  Pipits 
Anthits  gustavi  (plate  177),  Pallas’s 
Grasshopper  Warbler  Locuslella  certhiola, 
PaddyCeld  Warbler  A.  agricola  and 
Yellow-breasted  Bunting.  These  former 
‘Fair  Isle  specialities’  are  however  increasingly 
also  found  farther  south;  Lanceolated 
Warblers  L lanceolala  at  Spurn  and  Rimac 
(Lincolnshire),  Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers  at 
Filey  (North  Yorkshire''  and  Warham  Greens 
(Norfolk)  (plate  182)  and  a Paddyfield 
Warbler  at  Wells  (Norfolk)  were  exciting 
discoveries.  After  about  25  Icterine  Warblers 
Hippolais  icterma  in  the  second  half  ol'  August, 
another  40  arrived  in  September,  mainl>'  along 
the  east  coast  of  England  (plate  202),  and 
Red-breasted  Flycatchers  Ficedula  parva 
were  ecident  too,  with  about  60,  including  16 
in  Norfolk.  In  the  second  half  of  September 
about  100  Yellow-browed  Warblers 

performed,  witli  another  150  or  so  in  October. 

American  humbugs  and  other  sweeties 

Westerly  airflow's  started  to  dominate  after  25th 
September.  1 ligh  pressure  pushed  up  from  the 
Azores  and  the  centre  of  tlie  Atlantic 

depressions  tracked  across  to  die  north  of 
Britain.  'Fhe  first  transatlantic  passerines 

arrived,  not  in  the  exceptional  variew  of  1995, 
but  still  exciting  all  the  same,  witli  19 
individuals  of  1 1 species.  A White-throated 
Sparrow  Zonotricltia  albicollis  in  Shetland  on 
26th,  a Common  Yellowthroat  Gcotlilypis 

triclias  on  Bardsey  (Caernarfonshire)  on  27th, 
two  Red-eyed  Vireos  Virco  olivaceus  on  28Ui, 
in  Cornwall  and  Scilly,  and  then  on  30th  a 
BuflF-bcllied  Pipit  Anthus  ntbesceiis  on  Si 
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A 197.  Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigncollis,  Swanpool,  Falmouth,  Devon,  11th  January 
1996  {Paul  Hopkins) 


A 198.  Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus,  Frodsham,  Cheshire,  July  1996  {Iain  H. 

Leach)  _ • i. 

▼ 199.  Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  nielanotos,  Porth  Hellick,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  October 

1996  {Steve  YounglB\xd\Nexch) 


A 200.  Bohemian  Waxwing  Bombycilla  ganulus,  Sheringham,  Norfolk,  January  1996  (Rob 
Wilson) 


A 201.  Melodious  Warbler  Hippolau  polyglotta,  Walton  on  the  Naze,  Essex,  May  1996  (Rob  W’iLwn) 

T 202.  Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina.  Spurn  Point,  East  Yorkshire,  September  1996 
(^lam  H.  Leach) 
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Agnes,  which  stayed  (plates  150  & 151),  and  a 
Baltimore  Oriole  Ictems  galbiila  on  nearby 
Br\'her,  which  did  not. 

Sooty  Shearwaters  appeared  again  in 
impressive  numbers,  with  732  off  North 
Ronaldsay  in  just  six  hours  on  30th  September, 
and  786  tliere  on  1st  October. 

October  was  very  mild,  with  southerly  and 
westerly  winds  prevailing,  and  some  very'  heavy’ 
rain  in  the  north  and  east.  A Nearctic  Cliflf 
Swallow  Hinmdo  pyrrhomta  at  Church  Norton 
(West  Sussex)  on  1st  was  followed  by  a Crested 
Lark  Galenda  aistata  at  Landguard  (Suffolk)  on 
2nd  (plate  180).  A Black-and-white  Warbler 
Mniotilta  vaiia  at  Beachy  Head  (East  Sussex)  on 
2nd  w'as  the  first  of  an  unparalleled  four,  whereas, 
in  contrast,  a Swainson’s  Thrush  Catimms 
mtulatm  on  South  Uist  (Outer  Hebrides)  on  6th 
w'as  the  only  American  thrush  of  the  year;  also  on 
6th,  a Bobolink  Dolichonyx  oryzivonis  appeared 
in  Scilly. 

About  40  Sabine’s  Gulls  Lams  sabini, 
mostly  juveniles,  were  reported  in  October,  and 
three  were  found  inland,  at  Blithfield  Reservoir 
(Staffordshire)  on  6th  (plate  203),  Abberton 
Resen^oir  (Essex)  on  15th  and  Hanningfield 
Reserv’oir  (Essex)  on  29th,  a day  when  15 
passed  our  coastline. 

By  5 th  October,  Homed  Larks  Eremophila 
alpestris  W'ere  arri\ing  in  impressive  numbers  in 
Norfolk,  including  16  at  Mundesley,  and  by  the 
end  of  October  80  were  in  the  countyy  and  there 
W'ere  other  high  counts  at  Minsmere,  with  19  on 
13th,  and  at  Gibraltar  Point,  with  19  on  28th 
October.  One  reached  Kensington  Gardens 
(Greater  London)  on  21st  October,  and  of  the 
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60  or  so  Richard’s  Pipits  in  October  five  were 
found  inland,  w'ith  tw'o  in  Greater  London,  and 
singles  in  Nottinghamshire,  Gloucesterslaire  and 
Cambridgeshire.  In  the  meantime,  the  roost  of 
Rose-ringed  Parakeets  Psittacula  krameri  at 
Walton  (Surrey)  reached  a massive  1,100  on 
10th  October. 

Frustration  and  elation 

Frustration  was  the  order  of  tlie  day  for  the 
army  of  birders  encamped  in  Scilly,  who  had 
‘only’  two  Red-eyed  Vireos,  the  Bobolink 
and  a Black-and-white  Warbler  (plates  187 
& 188)  to  keep  them  amused.  Amused  many 
were  not  w'hen  they  heard  of  the  Isabelline 
Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus  in  Norfolk  on  12th 
October  (plate  184),  Great  Knot  Calidris 
tenuirostiis — the  first  for  mainland  Britain — in 
Cleveland  on  13th  (plate  166),  and  Blyth’s 
Pipit  Anthtis  godkwskii  at  Sheringham,  and 
obliging  Northern  Waterthmsh  Seiiims 
noveboracemis  at  Portland  on  14th  (plate  190), 
and  Greenish  Warbler  of  the  ‘two-barred’ 
race  P.  t.  plurnbeitarsus  at  Holkham  on  15th.  A 
female  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  on  1 5th 
and  a Dusky  Warbler  P.  fuscatus  on  17th 
October,  both  at  North  Foreland  (Kent),  were 
excellent  finds,  as  was  a Eurasian  Scops  Owl 
Otus  scops  in  Orkney  on  18th,  the  same  day  that 
an  Indigo  Bimting  Passeiina  cyanea  arrived  on 
Ramsey  Island  (Pembrokeshire)  (plate  189). 
Three  Radde’s  Warblers  P.  schzvarzi  arrived 
on  19tli  October,  all  in  Shetland,  and  of  the  60 
Pallas’s  Leaf  Warblers  P.  proregulus  in 
October,  30  arrived  during  22nd-26th. 


Bellingham) 
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Following  a southerly  flow  of  air  from  22nd 
October,  the  weather  changed  dramatically  on 
27th,  with  severe  gales  in  many  areas,  and  on 
29th  veiy-  strong  northerlies  down  the  eastern 
side  of  Britain.  This  precipitated  a massive 
arrival  of  thrushes  on  29th-30th,  including 
30,000  Fieldfares  Turdiis  pilaris  and  60,000 
Redwings  at  Snettisham,  and  on  8th 
November  many  thousands  of  Fieldfares 
arrived  on  a wide  front  including  an  estimated 
36,700  at  Hunstanton  (Norfolk). 

The  northerly  airflow  subsided  quickly, 
how'ever,  and  November  continued  with  a mild 
southwesterly  airflow  covering  the  country. 
November  was  generally  wet  and  cold,  with 
temperatures  below  normal,  but  quite  sunny;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  sunniest  November  since  1989. 

After  a ver\'  lean  year  for  rare  wheatears  in 
1995,  when  no  new  individuals  arri\’ed,  1996 
returned  to  form,  with  interest.  A Desert 
Wheatear  Oemiilhe  deserti  at  Wells  on  1 1 tli 
November  was  the  first  of  four  by  the  year  end. 
On  16th  November,  a Paddyfield  Warbler, 
the  fifth  of  the  year,  was  found  at  Alarazion, 
v\'here  it  stayed  until  28th  December.  Other 
arrivals  destined  to  be  long-stayers  included  a 
Southern  Grey  Shrike  of  the  ‘steppe’  race 
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pallidiwstris  in  Essex  staying  until  23rd 
November  (plate  183),  a Pied-billed  Grebe 
Podilymibiis  podiceps  in  Comw’all,  sta\’ing  until 
10th  December,  and  a Desert  Wheatear  in 
Staffordshire  (plate  1 78) — what  a splendid  year 
that  county  had.  Homed  Larks  were  still  on 
the  increase,  and  there  were  about  200  along 
the  English  east  coast,  with  up  to  85  of  these  in 
Norfolk.  A few  crept  inland,  including  two  in 
Derbyshire,  the  first  there  since  1975,  uvo  in 
Staffordshire  and  one  in  Surrey.  By  17th 
December,  die  flock  at  Gibraltar  Point  had 
reached  an  impressive  71.  Snow  Buntings 
Plectrophenwc  nivalis,  too,  were  show'ing  well, 
particularly  in  the  Northern  Isles,  where  flocks 
of  300  w'ere  encountered,  gi\ing  Shedand  its 
biggest  total  for  over  20  years. 

Following  about  1,000  Bohemian 
Waxwings  in  No\'ember,  another  2,000  were 
reported  in  December,  mainly  in  southern 
Scodand  and  northeast  England.  In  the  last  few 
days  of  December — very  cold  from  21st 
onwards,  with  easterly  winds — large 
concentrations  of  Smews  w'ere  again  reported, 
perhaps  300  in  total,  the  largest  being  58  at 
Dungeness. 

The  year  really  had  gone  full  circle. 
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One  hundred  years  ago,  Mr  Stringer  defends  himself  ‘Presumed  Summer  Appearance  of  Shore 
Lark  in  Devon. — With  reference  to  Mr.  C.  Dixon’s  letter  on  diis  subject  (p.471  [and  Prit.  Birds 
90:  349]),  I am  anxious  to  state  that  I described  exactly  what  1 saw;  and  that  to  whatever  species 
the  bird  belonged,  surely  white  under  parts,  with  a conspicuous  black  band  across  the  breast, 
cannot  be  referable  to  the  Red-backed  Shrike.  I suggested  the  Shore  Lark,  though  1 knew  its 
summer  appearance  w'ould  be  opposed  to  experience,  only  because  1 could  not  identify  the 
plumage  1 saw  with  that  of  any  other  bird. — H.  M.  Evans  (Athenaium,  Plvmouth).’  {Zoologist 
Ser.  4,  vol.  1:  574-575,  December  1897) 


Black-faced  Bunting;  new  to 
Britain  and  Ireland 

Peter  J.  Alker 


ABSTRACT  A first-winter  (subsequently  moulting  to 
first-summer)  male  Black-faced  Bunting  Emberiza  spodocephala 
was  present  at  Pennington  Flash  Country  Park,  Leigh,  Greater 
Manchester,  from  8th  March  to  24th  April  1994.  It  was  found 
when  it  was  trapped  during  routine  mist-netting  operations  on 
8th  March  and  it  was  subsequently  seen  by  at  least  5,000 
birders.  It  has  been  accepted  by  both  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee  and  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  Records 
Committee  as  the  first  record  of  this  east  Asian  species  for 
Britain  & Ireland. 


On  Tuesday  8th  March  1994,  I went  to  work  at  Pennington  Flash  Country  Park 
early  so  that  I would  have  time  to  do  some  ringing  before  starting  work.  I erected 
a mist-net  at  my  baited  site,  by  one  of  the  reserve  ponds,  which  I frequentiy  use 
for  ringing  during  the  winter  months. 

The  net  had  been  up  for  about  20  minutes  when  I peered  through  the  hedge 
with  my  binoculars  to  see  if  anything  had  been  caught.  I could  see  five  birds  in 
the  net,  but  there  was  something  odd-looking  about  one  of  them.  At  first  it  looked 
like  a Hedge  Accentor  Prunella  modulans,  but,  as  it  turned  slightly,  it  showed 
obvious  white  on  its  outer  tail  feathers.  Somewhat  perplexed  and  excited,  1 rushed 
around  to  the  net.  The  bird  was  clearly  a bunting,  but  one  quite  unfamiliar  to  me. 
I made  a mental  note  of  some  of  its  feamres  as  I extracted  it  from  the  net:  straight 
culmen,  pink  on  the  bill  and  greyish-brown  lesser  coverts.  The  only  bunting  that 
I could  recall  having  any  of  these  features  was  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  Emberiza 
pallasi.  It  was  obviously  going  to  be  a ‘description  species’,  so  I quickly  extracted 
the  other  birds  and  took  the  net  down.  As  usual,  I went  to  my  office  nearby  to 
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.\lkcr:  Black-faced  Hunting:  new  to  Britain  & Ireland 


A -4  T 204-207.  First-winter  male  Black-faced  Bunting 
Hviheriza  spodocepliala,  Greater  Manchester, 
March/ April  1994  (top  three,  8tli  March  1994,  Roger 
Wood;  below,  April  1994,  Sieve  Young) 


The  inclusion  of  these  photographs  in  colour  has 
been  subsidised  by  a donation  from  Carl  Zeiss 
Ltd,  sponsor  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee. 
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process  the  birds  and  greeted  my  colleagues,  Tony  Whittle  and  Roger  Wood, 
with  the  news  of  the  bunting.  I also  quickly  phoned  my  boss,  Graham  Workman, 
to  tell  him  that  I would  be  a little  late  starting  work  and  to  suggest  that  he  should 
come  and  have  a look  at  this  bird.  I did  not  know  then  that  it  would  be  almost 
seven  weeks  before  normal  working  would  resume  for  myself  and  the  other  staff 
at  Pennington  Flash. 

I dealt  with  the  other  four  birds  first  and  then  briefly  looked  through  the 
Identification  Guide  to  European  Passerines  (Svensson  1992),  the  only  passerine 
reference  material  that  I had  with  me.  I first  checked  the  bird  against  the  details 
given  for  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting:  although  some  features  seemed  to  fit,  others 
obviously  excluded  that  species.  Black-faced  Bunting  E.  spodocephala  was  then 
considered  and  seemed  to  be  a likely  candidate,  but,  again,  some  features  did  not 
seem  to  fit.  In  particular,  the  colours  of  some  feather  tracts  and  the  pattern  of  the 
crown  feathers  (bearing  in  mind  the  bird’s  wing  length,  which  would  make  it  a 
male)  appeared  to  be  at  variance  with  the  details  given  by  Svensson.  The  bird 
had  no  olive/olive-green  tones  on  the  head,  it  lacked  a blackish  face-mask,  there 
was  no  yellow  tinge  to  any  of  the  underparts,  and  the  crown  feathers  were  tipped 
with  a long,  V-shaped,  dark-centred,  brown  marking.  It  was,  however,  mainly  my 
lack  of  experience  of  Black-faced  Bunting  and  my  inability  to  visualise  the  species 
in  any  plumage  which  hampered  the  identification.  I also  did  not  appreciate  just 
how  variable  the  plumages  of  this  species  can  be,  and,  because  of  the  time  of  year, 
I mainly  compared  the  bird  with  the  details  given  for  spring  males.  Unable  to 
reach  a firm  conclusion,  I nevertheless  then  processed  the  bird,  taking  a full 
description  that  included  sketches  of  various  individual  feathers.  The  bird  was 
provisionally  aged  as  a first-winter  by  the  shape  and  degree  of  wear  of  the  tail 
feathers  (based  on  my  experience  of  ageing  Reed  Buntings  E.  schoeniclus) , but  I 
could  not  wait  for  additional  reference  material  to  be  obtained  to  help  to  confirm 
its  identity.  The  bird  was  then  photographed  in  the  hand  by  RW  (plates  204- 
206)  and  released  where  it  had  been  trapped. 


Description  in  the  hand 


In  general,  the  bird’s  head  strongly  recalled  Hedge  Accentor:  a dull  grey,  with 
most  of  the  feathers  streaked  or  tipped  brown.  The  most  striking  feature  was  a 
broad,  off-white  submoustachial  stripe,  which  hooked  under  the  ear-coverts.  The 
mainly  pinkish  bill  and  generally  dull  grey  background  colour  to  the  head  gave  it 
an  appearance  recalling  a junco  Junco,  with  the  remainder  of  the  plumage  being 
similar  to  that  of  a Reed  Bunting.  Its  plumage  was  in  good  condition  and  was 
moderately  worn. 


HEAD  Crown,  nape,  ear-coverts  and  lores  dull 
grey,  tipped  brown.  Supercilium  pale  dirw- 
buff,  less  distinct  in  front  of  the  eye,  more 
obvious  above  and  behind  tlie  eye  (27  mm 
total  length).  Thin  pale  eye  crescent  below 
eye.  Submoustachial  stripe  off-white, 
becoming  broader  away  from  bill  and  hooking 
under  ear-coverts. 

UNDERPARTS  Chin  dull  grey/ash-grey  (no 
black).  ITroat  and  upperbreast  ash-grey, 
dappled  off-white.  Remainder  of  breast,  belly 


and  undertail-coverts  cream\’-white.  Flanks 
streaked  mainly  with  two  parallel,  long, 
narrow  streaks,  formed  by  narrow, 
blackish-brown  featlier  centres. 

UPPi'RP.VRTS  Mantle  and  back  boldly  su'eaked 
with  black-centred  feathers,  edged  pale 
chestnut,  then  fringed  huff.  Rump  pale 
olive-brown.  Uppertail-coverts  as  rump,  but 
with  darker  feather-centres  forming  faint 
streaks.  Lxsser  coverts  greyish-brown.  Median 
coverts  blackish,  witli  buff  tips,  slightly  more 
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Wing  formula  ^measurements  in  mm): 

emarginaled 

1 2 3 45  67  8 9 10 


minute  -3  longest 

extensive  on  outer  web.  Greater  coverts  black, 
edged  pale  chesmut,  fading  to  buff  on  tip  and 
along  fringe  of  outer  web.  Tertials  black,  witJi 
the  colours  at  tip  and  along  fringe  of  outer 
web  similar  to  those  on  greater  coverts.  Black 
of  tertials  indented  on  outer  web,  where  these 
feathers  overlapped.  Alula  and  primary 
coverts  blackish-brown;  large  feather  of  the 
alula  ha\’ing  very  narrow,  pale  edge  along 
outer  web.  Primaries  and  secondaries 
coloured  much  as  primary’  coverts,  but  with 
rusty  brown  edging  to  outer  web  (narrower  on 
primaries). 

I’AII.  Central  pair  blackish-brown  witli  pale 
brown  edges;  remainder  brownish-black,  wiili 
extensive  white  on  outer  two  (see  fig.  1). 
f''eathers  moderately  worn  and  pointed,  except 


(right)  (right) 

Fig.  1.  Patterns  of  brownish-black  and 
white  on  two  outermost  feathers  from 
right  side  of  tail  of  first-winter  male 
Black-faced  Bunting  Eniberiza  spodocep/ialu, 
Greater  Manchester,  8th  March  1994 
(Peter 'J.  Alker) 

Subsequent  events 


-2  -6  -9  -11  -13 

left  outermost,  which  was  less  worn  and  more 
rounded,  suggesting  that  it  had  been  replaced 
relatively  recently. 

BARE  BAR’i’S  Eye  dull  dark  brown  under 
artificial  light.  Upper  mandible  blackish,  with 
small  pinkish  area  at  base  of  cutting  edge. 
Lower  mandible  pink,  witlt  blackish  tip. 
Culmen  straight,  but  appeared  very  slightly 
concave  just  in  front  of  nostrils,  where  upper 
mandible  narrowed.  Legs  pinkish,  with  darker 
areas  to  scale  edges  on  toes. 

MltASURiiMiiNTS  Wing  75  mm  (max.  chord). 
Primary  projection  9 mm.  Bill  to  featliers  10 
mm;  to  skull  11.5  mm.  Tail  length  66  mm; 
difference  4 mm  (2nd  & 3rd  outermost 
longest  and  central  pair  shortest).  Tarsus  20 
mm.  Hind  claw  7 mm. 


brown  with 


Central  crown 
feather 

F'ig.  2.  Pattern  of  central  crown  feather  of 
first-winter  male  Black-faced  Bunting 
Eniberiza  spodocepliala,  Greater  Manchester, 
8th  March  1994  {Peter  J.  Alker) 


Upon  release,  the  bird’s  pale  njmp  was  quite  noticeable.  The  bunting  flew 
straight  into  some  dead  grass  and  was  lost  from  view.  After  a few  minutes,  it 
rapidly  scumed  through  the  vegetation  and  then  out  of  sight  again.  With  only 
brief  field  views,  we  were  no  nearer  an  identification.  We  returned  to  tlie  office 
to  discuss  the  bird’s  identity  and  I also  telephoned  die  Birdline  North  West 
Hodine  and  left  a message  for  I'ed  Abraham  saying  that  we  had  a sUange 
bundng  at  die  country  park.  Later,  a few  local  birders  were  alerted  to  look  out 
for  the  bird  while  my  colleagues  and  I tried  to  resume  a normal  day’s  work. 
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When  I arrived  home  in  the  evening,  I immediately  raided  my  bookshelves  and 
came  across  an  in-the-hand  photograph  of  a Black-faced  Bunting  in  the  Hamlyn 
Photographic  Guide  to  Birds  of  the  World  (1991)  which  resembled  the  Pennington 
bird.  Later,  after  a few  telephone  calls,  I was  put  in  touch  with  Julian  Hough  by 
TA.  JH  referred  me  to  the  paper  on  the  identification  of  Black-faced  Bunting  by 
Dr  CoHn  Bradshaw  in  British  Birds  (82:  653-665).  After  reading  that  paper  and, 
in  particular,  after  comparing  the  photographs  in  it  with  the  description  of  the 
Pennington  bird,  I was  100%  certain  that  the  bird  was  a first-winter  male 
Black-faced  Bunting,  a potential  first  for  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I met  TA  at  the  country  park  early  the  next  morning.  After  a short  wait,  TA 
located  the  bird  feeding  in  the  net-ride  where  it  had  been  trapped  the  previous 
day.  TA  agreed  with  the  identification  and,  after  a brief  discussion  about  viewing 
arrangements,  headed  off  to  the  nearest  telephone.  JH  arrived  a little  later  and 
concurred  with  the  identification.  I then  went  back  to  my  office  to  consider  the 
car-parking  and  other  potential  problems  that  a ‘first’  might  bring  and  to  contact 
my  colleagues  in  the  ranger  service. 

The  bird  fed  in  the  baited  net-ride  each  day  throughout  its  long  stay,  and  thus 
enabled  observers  to  get  reasonable  views  through  and  under  the  hawthorn  hedge 
that  bordered  the  area.  At  least  5,000  birders  came  to  see  the  bird,  but  the  true 
total  was  probably  nearer  to  7,000  and  many  made  one  or  more  repeat  visits  in 
order  to  take  a more-leisurely  look  at  the  bird  after  the  initial  large  crowds  had 
subsided.  It  was  usually  seen  foraging  on  the  ground  amongst  Reed  Buntings,  a 
mixed  flock  of  finches  and  other  common  species  attracted  to  a seed  mixture  that 
was  provided  on  a daily  basis.  It  frequently  flicked  open  its  tail  and  occasionally 
showed  aggression  towards  other  birds  feeding  nearby  by  rapidly  scurrying 
towards  them.  When  disturbed,  it  usually  hopped  or  flew  into  low  cover. 

The  bird’s  appearance  in  the  field  was  similar  to  that  noted  in  the  hand, 
especially  its  likeness  to  a Hedge  Accentor.  Any  slight  differences  were  caused 
mainly  by  the  light,  the  range  and  the  angle  of  view.  This  seemed  to  affect  the 
lores  and  chin  in  particular,  and  those  areas  sometimes  had  a darker  appearance 
in  the  field.  The  bird’s  nape  was  not  unmarked  as  suggested  by  Hough  (1994) 
and  appeared  the  same  in  the  field  as  it  did  in  the  hand,  with  most  of  the  grey 
feathers  having  obvious  brown  tips. 

Routine  ringing  operations  resumed  on  26th  March,  with  the  numerous 
Goldfinches  Carduelis  carduelis  being  the  main  target  species.  The  Black-faced 
Bunting  was  retrapped  on  28th  March,  during  an  early-morning  ringing  session. 
It  was  then  moulting  numerous  feathers  on  its  head  and  neck;  many  feathers  were 
either  missing  or  in  pin  on  the  nape,  crown,  ear-coverts,  lores,  chin  and  throat. 
Most  of  the  off-white  submoustachial  stripe  had  been  moulted  out,  and  the  new 
feathers  growing  were  all  in  pin.  A few  feathers  were  also  being  replaced  on  the 
breast  and  belly.  There  was  also  some  asymmetrical  moult  of  the  wing-coverts, 
with  four  median  coverts  in  pin  on  the  left  wing  and  one  half-grown  greater  covert 
on  the  right  wing.  The  eye  colour  was  checked  (this  time  in  good  daylight)  and 
was  found  to  be  a greyish-brown,  thus  supporting  the  original  ageing,  but  the 
primary  coverts  were  rounded  as  opposed  to  pointed,  although  perhaps 
mtermediate  in  the  range  of  shapes  that  the  different  ages  can  display  (Svensson 
1992). 

Subsequent  observations  up  to  24th  April,  following  the  bunting’s  quite 
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extensive  pre-breeding  moult,  showed  that  it  did  not  acquire  the  generalised 
‘typical’  summer  plumage  which  is  often  described  and  illustrated  for  the  species. 
In  general,  it  had  a rather  plain,  grey-hooded  appearance,  with  only  a small  and 
indistinct  darker  grey  face-mask  (sometimes  looking  blackish).  There  were  no 
greenish  tones  to  the  hood,  but  it  sometimes  looked  blue-grey,  depending  on  the 
light.  Some  feathers  of  the  rear  crown  and  nape  were  tipped  brown,  giving  the 
back  of  the  head  a lightly  streaked  appearance.  It  had  retained  a small  part  of  the 
submoustachial  stripe  in  the  form  of  a small  off-white  spot  below  the  ear-coverts, 
but  this  could  be  seen  only  given  good,  close  views.  The  appearance  of  the 
remainder  of  its  plumage  was  unchanged  from  that  described  in  the  hand. 

The  bird’s  call — a repeated  ‘tsick’ — was  heard  on  a number  of  occasions  (more 
so  towards  the  end  of  its  stay)  and  to  my  ear  was  similar  to  the  call  of  Song 
Thrush  Turdus  philomebs.  On  16th  April,  the  bird  was  heard  calling  near  the 
net- ride.  A colleague  and  I followed  its  calls  and  located  it  foraging  on  bare 
ground  under  some  willows  Salix  with  two  Reed  Buntings.  It  then  flew  up  and 
perched  on  a low  branch  before  flying  out  and  taking  an  insect  on  the  wing  in 
the  manner  of  a flycatcher  (Muscicapidae).  This  was  one  of  very  few  sightings 
away  from  the  net-ride  but  one  of  a number  which  showed  an  association  with 
Reed  Buntings  (PJA  unpublished  obs.). 

Range  and  status 

Black-faced  Bunting  breeds  in  central  and  eastern  Asia,  from  the  western  Altai 
mountains  through  south  and  southeast  Siberia  to  Sakhalin  and  Japan,  and  also 
in  northern  Tibet  and  central  and  eastern  China.  It  is  chiefly  a long-distance 
migrant,  wintering  in  eastern  Nepal,  northern  Indo-China,  southern  and  eastern 
China,  Korea,  and  central  and  southern  Japan  (Cramp  & Perrins  1994).  It  was 
predicted  as  a possible  future  addition  to  the  British  List  by  Wallace  (1980),  and 
there  have  been  five  previous  records  in  Europe:  two  in  Germany — on  Heligoland 
on  5th  November  1910  and  23rd-26th  May  1980;  one  in  Finland — a male  at 
Dragsfjard  on  2nd  November  1981;  and  two  in  the  Netherlands — first-winter 
males  at  Westenschouwen  on  16th  November  1986  and  at  Schiermonnikoog  on 
29th  October  1993  (Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  1991;  Hough  1994). 

Geographical  variation 

Much  of  the  following  information  is  taken  from  Bradshaw  (1992)  and  BWP. 
Three  races  were  recognised  by  Vaurie  (1959)  with  differences  involving  the  wing 
length,  depth  and  width  of  bill,  and  amount  of  white  in  the  tail.  Other  differences 
predominantly  involve  the  male’s  breeding  plumage  and  include  the  colour  of  the 
head,  throat  and  underparts.  The  nominate  race  breeds  in  south  and  southeast 
Siberia  and  northeast  China.  In  this  race,  the  intensity  of  the  yellow  on  tlie 
underparts  and  grey-green  of  the  head  varies  clinally  from  east  to  west,  the 
western  populations  being  generally  lighter,  with  less  grey-green  on  the  head  and 
little  yellow  on  the  underparts.  The  race  sordida  breeds  in  central  and  eastern 
China  and  is  generally  brighter,  with  intense  yellow  underparts,  a more  extensive 
black  face-mask  and  a sage-green  hood.  The  race  personaia  breeds  in  the  Kuril 
Islands,  Sakhalin  and  Japan  and  is  more  distinctively  marked,  having  a bright 
yellow  tliroat;  it  also  has  a strong  greenish  tinge  to  die  head  and  a bright  yellow 
breast  and  belly. 
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First-summer  males  are  generally  difficult  to  separate  from  adult  males 
following  the  pre-breeding  moult  (Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  1991).  Some, 
however,  may  undergo  a less  extensive  moult  and  are  easier  to  distinguish,  having 
retained  much  first-winter  plumage  (Cramp  & Perrins  1994).  Given  the  tirning 
and  extent  of  the  Pennington  bird’s  moult,  it  must  have  been  largely  in  breeding 
plumage  by  mid  April  save  for  the  remnant  of  the  submoustachial  stripe.  Taking 
account  ot  the  difterences  between  the  male  breeding  plumages  of  the  three  races 
outlined  above,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Pennington  bird  belonged  to  one  of  the 
western  populations  of  the  nominate  race. 

Concluding  remarks 

The  date  and  location  of  finding  are  important  factors  when  considering  the  bird’s 
likely  origin,  March  and  northwest  England  not  being  noted  for  east  Asian 
vagrants.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  bird  had  been  at 
Pennington  Flash  before  its  discovery  or  when  and  where  the  bird  arrived  in 
Britain,  but  it  is  Hkely  that  it  arrived  late  the  previous  aummn  and  overwintered 
somewhere  in  Britain.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  record  of  a Black-faced 
Bunting  in  the  Netherlands  in  late  aummn  1993  (detailed  above),  and  also  by  a 
Rustic  Bunting  E.  rustica  and  four  Little  Buntings  E.  pusilla  that  overwintered  in 
Britain  in  1993/94;  interestingly,  two  of  these  Little  Buntings  were  in  northwest 
England:  at  Eccleston  Mere,  St  Helens,  Merseyside,  not  far  from  Pennington 
Rash,  from  26th  December  1993  to  19th  March  1994  and  at  Reetwood, 
Lancashire,  from  9th  January  to  24th  March  1994  {Brit  Birds  88:  551;  Lancashire 
Bird  Rep.  (1993):  55;  (1994):  62;  Orkney  Bird  Rep.  (1993):  64;  (1994):  58;  Sussex 
Bird  Rep.  Al:  100).  The  case  for  vagrancy  was  also  supported  by  the  bird’s 
plumage,  which  was  in  good  condition.  It  did  not  have  any  missing,  excessively 
worn,  damaged  or  broken  feathers  to  indicate  captive  origin,  although  their 
absence  does  not  exclude  that  possibility.  One  tail  feather  had  been  replaced 
relatively  recently,  being  less  worn  and  more  rounded  than  the  rest,  but  that  in 
itself  is  not  unusual  or  suspicious.  The  plumage  exhibited  after  it  had  moulted 
was  indicative  of  its  belonging  to  one  of  the  western  populations  of  the  nominate 
race;  the  distribution  and  longer  migration  of  this  race  make  it  the  most  likely  to 
occur  in  Britain  and  Europe  as  a vagrant.  Often  the  most  contentious  aspect  of  a 
record’s  assessment  is  the  species’  stams  in  captivity  and  the  perceived  ‘escape 
potential’.  This  is  difficult  to  evaluate  and  I am  happy  to  leave  its  discussion  to 
those  who  have  investigated  the  matter  in  this  case. 
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HDITORIAI.  COMMENT  Rob  Hume,  Chairman  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee,  commented  as  follows;  ‘The  identification  of  this  bunting  and  its 
assignment  to  the  nominate  race  was  not  a problem  for  the  Committee,  for  the 
reasons  outlined  in  this  paper;  the  more  difficult,  or  contentious,  aspects  of  its 
assessment  were  in  the  BOURC’s  area:  namely,  its  likely  origin.’ 

Professor  David  Parkin,  Chairman  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  Records 
Committee,  commented  as  follows;  ‘It  is  no  secret  that  this  record  involved  the 
BOURC  in  a long  and  detailed  debate,  and  that  two  circulations  were  required 
before  a decision  was  reached.  Because  the  bird  was  seen  by  a large  number  of 
observers,  and  so  achieved  a “high  profile”,  the  Committee’s  deliberations  might 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  British  Birds  and  are  reported  in  some  detail. 

‘Vaurie  (1959)  and  Cramp  & Perrins  (1994)  recognised  three  subspecies  of 
Black-faced  Bunting;  briefly,  personata  from  Japan,  Sakhalin  and  tlie  Kurils  has  a 
yellow  throat;  sordida  from  central  and  eastern  China  has  a greenish-grey  head 
and  throat,  with  a black  chin;  nominate  spodocephala  from  tlie  Ob  River  to  tlie 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  south  to  northern  Tibet,  Manchuria  and  Nortli  Korea  has  a 
dull  grey  head,  an  ash-grey  throat  dappled  white,  and  a dull  grey  chin.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Pennington  bird  was  of  the  nominate  form,  and  also  tliat  it  was 
a first-winter  male. 

‘Thus,  there  was  no  disputing  tlie  identification;  the  problem  always  related  to 
the  origin  of  the  bird,  and  its  admission  to  and  categorisation  bn  the  British  List 
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depended  crucially  upon  this.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  Category  A is  for 
species  that  “have  been  recorded  in  an  apparently  wild  state”,  whereas  Category' 
D1  is  for  those  for  which  “there  is  reasonable  doubt  that  they  have  ever  occurred 
in  a wild  state”.  Thus,  the  situation  is  clear:  if  there  is  reasonable  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  BOURC  members  about  whether  the  bird  was  of  natural  origin,  it 
should  go  into  D.  If  there  is  no  doubt  that  a bird  has  escaped,  it  has  no  place  on 
the  British  List  at  all,  and  the  record  should  be  rejected. 

‘This  bird  was  the  right  age  for  a potential  vagrant:  it  is  well  established  that 
immamre  birds  on  their  first  migration  use  a “course  and  distance”  orientation 
system  that  is  error-prone  (e.g.  Berthold  1993).  Consequently,  the  overwhehning 
majority  of  long-distance  vagrants  are  birds  in  their  first  year.  Vagrancy  among 
adults  is  much  less  frequent,  indeed  of  almost  100  eastern  vagrants  published  in 
the  BBRC  reports  for  1994  and  1995  whose  age  was  reported,  less  than  20%  were 
recorded  as  being  adult,  despite  this  age  class  being  more  easily  recognised  in 
many  small  passerines.  It  was  also  the  “right”  race;  the  nominate  race  breeds 
farther  west  than  the  other  two,  and  is  also  a more  long-distance  migrant. 

‘The  date  of  finding  caused  some  initial  concern.  The  “traditional”  date  for 
eastern  vagrants  is  late  aummn,  and  records  outwith  this  period  have  always  been 
examined  more  closely.  There  has,  however,  been  a trend  in  recent  years  for 
vagrant  Eastern  Palearctic  birds,  particularly  buntings,  to  be  found  in  the  winter 
months.  Little  E.  pus  ilia,  Rustic  E.  nistica  and  Pine  Bunting  E.  leucocephalos  have 
all  been  found  then,  and  there  are  records  of  Dusky  Phylloscopus  fuscatus, 
Yellow-browed  P.  inomatus  and  Hume’s  Warbler  P.  humei,  Richard’s  Anthus 
novaeseelandiae  and  Olive-backed  Pipit  A.  hodgsoni  and  Dusky  Thrush  Turdus 
naumanni,  all  found  in  mid  or  late  winter.  Better  coverage  and  heightened 
observer-awareness  perhaps  combine  in  promoting  this,  and  frequently  these 
birds  stay  for  prolonged  periods.  The  argument  is  being  accepted  that  they  may 
arrive  in  Europe  during  the  autumn  migration  period,  and  slip  unnoticed  into  the 
country.  They  find  a suitable  wintering  habitat,  and  remain  until  the  spring. 
Sometimes,  they  are  located  by  ringers  or  “patch”  workers;  no  doubt  many  more 
go  unobserved.  Whatever  its  origin,  no  member  of  the  BOURC  believed  that  this 
bird  had  arrived  in  Britain  at  the  time  that  it  was  found  and  identified.  There  was 
general  agreement  that,  whether  naturally  or  in  a cage,  it  had  probably  arrived  at 
some  time  in  the  previous  autumn. 

‘At  the  time  that  this  bird  was  found,  there  had  been  five  other  West  Palearctic 
records.  A first-winter  female  was  recorded  on  Heligoland  on  5th  November  1910 
(Weigold  1911a,  b);  unaged  males  were  recorded  there  on  23rd-26th  May  1980 
(Moritz  1984)  and  in  Finland  on  2nd  November  1981  (Mikkola  1982).  There 
are  two  more-recent  records  from  the  Netherlands:  first- winter  males  on  16th 
November  1986  (van  Ree  & van  den  Berg  1987)  and  28th  October  1993 
(Conings  & van  Loon  1994).  Although  the  Dutch  birds  were  admitted  to  their 
national  list,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Dutch  do  not  have  a Category  D 
or  equivalent,  and  they  deliberately  place  birds  into  their  Category^  A that  in 
Britain  would  be  put  into  Category  D.  Nevertheless,  four  of  the  five  previous 
records  were  in  October/November,  and  the  aged  birds  were  all  first-years. 

‘So,  what  was  the  evidence  that  this  bird  might  have  been  an  escape?  The 
popular  literature  abounds  with  vague  and  ill-substantiated  comment  on  the 
subject  of  escape  likelihood,  but  hard  facts  are  rather  thin  on  the  ground.  Kees 
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Roselaar  {in  litt.  to  DTP)  reported  on  a visit  to  a single  importer  in  the 
Netherlands.  This  man  had  several  large  aviaries,  and  (at  least  during  the  spring 
and  aummn  migration  periods)  imports  5,000- 10, OOO.birds  per  week  from  China. 
He  always  has  30,000-100,000  live  birds  in  store.  Roselaar  did  not  have  time  for 
an  intensive  count  of  the  contents  of  the  aviaries,  but  noted  six  species  of  bunting: 
Godlewski’s  E.  godlewskii.  Meadow  E.  cioides.  Rustic,  Yellow-throated  E.  elegans, 
Yellow-breasted  E.  aureola  and  Chesmut  E.  rutila,  totalling  hundreds  of 
individuals.  He  did  not  see  any  Black-faced,  although  he  suggests  that  tliis  might 
have  been  a matter  of  chance  since  the  visit  was  at  the  end  of  the  spring  migration 
period,  and  many  of  the  aviaries  were  already  empty.  He  also  UTOte  that  the 
quality  of  the  birds  was  fine  because  the  trade  lines  are  short,  and  the  birds  arrive 
in  the  Netherlands  within  one  week  of  being  caught. 

‘Tim  Inskipp  (TPI)  has  maintained  a record  for  many  years  of  the  number  of 
birds  offered  for  sale  through  the  ad\'ertisements  in  Cage  & Aviary  Birds  and  their 
price.  He  also  records  the  number  of  birds  tliat  are  imported  and  reported  to  both 
the  World  Conserv'ation  Monitoring  Centre  (WCMC)  and  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculmre,  Fisheries  and  Food  (MAFF).  \Kdiile  tliese  are  not  ideal  sources  of 
data,  they  do  relate  to  the  availability  of,  and  ti'affic  in,  captive  birds.  TPI  reported 
to  the  BOURC  that  Black-faced  Bunting  appears  to  be  uncommon  in  captivity  in 
the  UK,  and  perhaps  also  in  Europe,  judging  by  the  lack  of  import  records  and 
the  paucity  of  advertisements.  None  was  recorded  as  imported  betv'een  1980  and 
1991  by  the  Department  of  the  Environment  (WCMC  1993),  or  between  1988 
and  1 992  by  MAFF  ( 1 989-92) . Unidentified  buntings  that  were  probably  of  Asian 
origin  were,  however,  recorded  in  1988  (70  from  Germany,  11  from  China,  ten 
from  the  Netherlands)  and  1989  (80  from  Hong  Kong).  Black-faced  Bunting  has 
been  advertised  for  sale  only  infrequently  in  the  UK;  TPI  has  records  since  1975 
as  follows:  1981  £10;  1983  £13;  1988  £10;  and  1990  £23.  These  prices  are  low 
in  comparison  with  those  for  other  small  passerines,  reflecting  either  abundance  or 
(more  likely)  lack  of  desirability.  TPI  believes,  however,  that  it  is  probably  not 
identified  correctly  by  many  British  dealers.  The  BOURC  has  reports  of 
Yellow-breasted  Bunting  frequently  being  offered  for  sale,  but  it  seems  to  be  rare 
in  captivity.  Presumably,  other  buntings  with  yellow  breasts  are  involved,  such  as 
Chesmut  or  Black-headed  E.  melanocephala.  Inlbrmation  from  Germany  (Peter 
Barthel  in  litt.  to  Dr  A.  G.  Knox  1 994;  Herkenrath  1 994)  reports  a significant  drop 
in  price  during  1993-94,  suggesting  that  larger  numbers  had  been  imported  than 
previously.  Bradshaw  ( 1 992)  reported  that  “many”  are  exported  from  Hong  Kong 
to  Germany,  but  that  it  is  rare  in  captivity  in  the  UK.  Although  he  mentions  tliat 
one  escaped  from  the  National  Exhibition  of  Cage  and  Aviary  Birds  in 
Birmingham  in  December  1989,  this  seems  to  be  an  exceptional  occurrence. 

‘Turning  now  to  the  likelihood  of  natural  vagrancy,  the  species  is  abundant  in 
the  regions  where  it  occurs,  and  the  nominate  race  is  a long-distance  migrant.  It 
also  breeds  rather  far  west.  Vinicombe  & Cottridge  ( 1 997)  drew  attention  to  tlie 
importance  of  the  direction  of  migration  upon  patterns  of  occurrence.  For 
example.  Collared  Flycatcher  Eicedula  albicollis  is  widespread  and  common  in 
eastern  Europe,  but  is  surprisingly  rare  in  Britain,  witli  less  than  20  records  up  to 
1992.  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  I\  parva,  which  also  has  an  eastern  breeding 
range,  is  much  more  common,  witli  more  titan  2,000  British  records  over  the 
same  period.  While  autumn  Collared  may  be  harder  to  identify,  there  is  another 
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big  difterence,  since  it  winters  in  east  Africa,  whereas  the  majority  of  Red-breasted 
winter  in  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Thus,  the  rare  Collared  Flycatcher  migrates 
north  to  south  while  the  commoner  Red-breasted  migrates  northwest  to  southeast. 

‘Many  years  ago,  Ian  Nisbet  proposed  “reverse  migration”  as  a possible  cause 
of  such  events.  Fie  suggested  that  errors  in  the  orientation  behaviour  of  birds  could 
result  in  them  heading  off  in  a direction  180°  away  from  the  “correct”  direction. 
This  is  more  likely  to  affect  naive  birds  in  their  first  autumn  when  migration  is 
controlled  by  a course-and-distance  regime.  It  would  normally  be  of  overwhelming 
evolutionary  disadvantage,  resulting  in  the  bird  finishing  in  completely  the  wrong 
part  of  the  world,  and  dying  from  starvation,  cold  or  simply  faUing  exhausted  into 
the  sea.  This  abnormal  orientation  could,  however,  explain  the  differential  pattern 
of  vagrancy  shown  by  Red-breasted  and  Collared  Flycatchers  in  autumn.  Reverse 
orientation  in  the  former  would  result  m birds  being  found  in  Britain,  whereas  the 
latter  would  head  towards  the  Arctic  Circle.  Another  example  is  provided  by 
Yellow-browed  and  Pallas’s  Leaf  Warblers  P.  proregulus,  which  normally  migrate 
southeastwards  from  central  Asia  down  towards  coastal  China.  Both  of  these 
species  have  been  proposed  as  possible  reverse  migrants  to  account  for  their 
occurrence  in  northwest  Europe  in  late  autumn  (Rabol  1969;  Mead  1983). 
Reverse  migration  has  long  been  an  attractive  hypothesis,  but  little  else,  albeit 
supported  by  circumstantial  evidence  that  is  very  compelling. 

‘Experimental  research  has  shown  that  adult  and  first-year  birds  translocated 
during  their  autumn  migration  behave  differently  upon  release.  Perdeck  (1958) 
transported  Common  Starlings  Stumus  vulgaris  southeast  from  The  Hague, 
Netherlands,  into  Switzerland.  He  found  that  the  adults  reoriented  towards  their 
correct  wintering  grounds  in  southern  Britain,  whereas  young  birds  did  not:  they 
continued  on  the  “normal”  bearing  for  the  “normal”  distance,  finishing  up  in 
southwest  Prance  or  northeast  Spain  and  showing  an  inability  to  compensate  for 
the  lateral  displacement.  A similar  displacement  in  spring  found  that  most  birds 
(of  either  age)  remrned  to  the  “correct”  breeding  areas,  implying  that  they  were 
capable  of  true  navigation.  Some,  however,  did  not,  and  established  themselves 
as  breeding  birds  in  Switzerland.  In  an  earlier  series  of  experiments  with 
“hooded”  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  comix,  Riippell  (1944)  displaced  spring 
birds  800  km  west  from  Kurskiy  Bay  on  the  Baltic  coast  of  Russia  to  Flensberg 
in  the  Danish  peninsula.  He  found  that  the  majority  of  both  ages  ended  up  in 
southern  Sweden  rather  than  the  “correct”  breeding  areas  in  the  eastern  Baltic. 
Thus,  both  adult  and  juvenile  birds  showed  the  course-and-distance  orientation 
typical  of  young  Common  Starlings  in  the  autumn.  The  few  birds  that  did  return 
to  the  Baltic  breeding  area  were,  however,  all  adults.  Alerstam  (1990)  suggested 
that  these  two  series  of  experiments  indicate  that  there  might  be  a distance  from 
the  goal  beyond  which  navigational  migration  does  not  function:  the  crows  were 
displaced  beyond  this  limit;  the  starlings  were  not.  If  there  is  a distance  limit  on 
navigational  migration,  then  it  differs  between  species:  Manx  Shearwaters  Pujfinus 
puffinus  were  able  to  relocate  to  Skokholm,  Pembrokeshire,  from  as  far  afield  as 
Boston,  USA,  flying  4,800  km  in  only  U'h  days  (Matthews  1953).  These, 
however,  were  adults,  displaced  from  a breeding  colony,  and  so  may  not  be 
directly  comparable. 

‘More-recent  research  has  indicated  that  there  may  be  more  than  a germ  of 
truth  in  the  idea  of  reverse  migration.  In  his  review  of  the  control  of  bird 
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migration,  Berthold  ( 1 996)  reported  that  young  birds  show  a wider  scatter  in  their 
orientation  preferences  than  do  adults — i.e.  they  are  more  variable.  This  is 
probably  because  namral  selection  removes  a proportion  of  the  young  birds  that 
vary  from  the  optimum  direction  to  leave  a less  variable  population  of  adults.  The 
enhanced  variability  of  juveniles  might,  if  carried  to  extremes,  result  in  individuals 
appearing  with  the  complete  reversal  of  north/soutli  polarity  proposed  by  Nisbet. 
An  interesting  suggestion  from  Alerstam  (1991)  is  that  such  misdirected 
orientation  may  be  commoner  among  birds  breeding  in  areas  of  Russia  and 
Siberia  that  are  subject  to  magnetic  anomalies. 

‘Whatever  the  biological  mechanisms,  evidence  is  perhaps  beginning  to  accrue 
indicating  that  reverse  migration  might  be  a real  phenomenon,  and  not  just  a neat 
way  of  explaining  why  we  get  rare  birds  in  aummn.  This  caused  the  BOURC  to 
look  more  closely  at  the  species  that  do  and  do  not  occur  as  vagrants  from  the 
East  Palearctic.  Vinicombe  & Cottridge  (1997)  showed  how  species  such  as 
Pallas’s  Leaf  and  Dusky  Warblers  that  breed  west  of  100°E  and  typically  winter 
in  Southeast  Asia  might  be  regular  vagrants  in  Western  Europe.  Species  that  are 
restricted  to  the  east  of  this,  by  and  large,  have  a nortli-south  orientation  towards 
their  wintering  grounds  in  south  China  or  the  Malay  archipelago.  Many  of  these 
have  not  been  recorded  in  the  West,  or  are  strongly  suspected  of  being  escapes. 
At  least  part  of  the  population  of  those  species  that  breed  farther  west  must  have 
an  easterly  component  to  their  autumn  orientation.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  farther 
west  that  a far-eastern  species  breeds,  tlie  more  likely  it  is  to  be  found  in  Western 
Europe  should  it  fall  victim  to  reverse  migration  on  its  first  migration.  Black-faced 
Bunting  is  such  a species,  breeding  well  west  of  100°E. 

‘What  does  all  this  tell  us  about  East  Palearctic  vagrants?  If  they  are  trapped 
on  passage  through  coastal  China  and  escape  from  captivity  during  the  same 
migration  season,  the  starling  experiments  suggest  that  the  adults  and  juveniles 
should  behave  differently.  In  the  autumn,  the  adults  might  attempt  to  reorientate 
back  towards  their  wintering  grounds  in  Southeast  Asia,  whereas  the  juveniles 
should  continue  in  a broadly  southward  direction  using  their  course-and-distance 
orientation.  In  either  case,  birds  escaping  from  captivity  in  Britain  or  the  near 
Continent  should  head  southwards  towards  southern  Europe,  and  not  be  found 
in  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  spring,  such  escapees  might  all  head  northwards, 
possibly  with  an  eastern  bias,  to  pass  through  northern  and  eastern  Britain.  If, 
however,  Alerstam  (1990)  is  correct  in  his  suggestion  that  there  might  be  a 
“distance  limitation”  on  displacement,  then  all  artificially  translocated  birds  will 
behave  similarly,  in  some  unspecified  manner — but  presumably  heading  generally 
south  in  autumn  and  north  in  spring.  If  ever  there  was  a case  for  some 
experimental  work,  this  is  it.  Orientation  smdies  of  newly  arrived  cage-birds  will 
tell  whether  there  is  any  degree  of  constancy  in  their  behaviour  that  parallels  the 
“typical”  migration  pattern  from  which  they  have  been  diverted.  Unfortunately, 
similar  studies  of  newly  found  vagrant  individuals  will  be  harder  to  undertake 
because  of  their  scarcity  and  scattered  namre. 

‘On  the  second  circulation,  a majority  decision  was  reached.  Members  decided 
that  the  apparent  scarcity  of  Black-faced  Bunting  in  captivity  combined  witit  an 
unlikely  orientation  nortliwestwards  from  die  main  captive-bird  concentrations  in 
England  and  the  near  Continent  mitigated  against  a non-namral  origin. 
Conversely,  die  possibility  diat  reverse  migration  is  a real  phenomenon  combined 
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with  the  predominantly  southeast  migration  route  from  the  breeding  grounds  in 
central  Asia  meant  that  the  species  became  a possible  vagrant  to  Britain.  It  was 
recognised  that,  were  the  species  as  common  in  captivity  as,  say,  Pallas’s 
Carpodacus  roseus  or  Long-tailed  Rosefinches  Uragus  sibincus,  the  conclusions 
would  have  been  very  different.  Black-faced  Bunting  was  admitted  to  Category 
A of  the  British  and  Irish  List  (Ibis  in  press). 

I thank  Drs  Kees  Roselaar  and  Drs  Arnoud  B.  van  den  Berg  for  advice  during 
the  preparation  of  these  comments,  and  members  of  the  BOURC  for  suggestions 
improving  the  text.’ 


DIARY  DATES 


Conipiled  by  Sheila  D.  Cobban 

This  list  covers  January  to  December  1998 

9th-llth  January  bto  ringing  and  augraiion 
CONi’ERHNGH.  Swanwick.  Details  from  BTO, 
The  Nunneiy,  Thetford,  Norfolk  nv4  2?u. 

31st  January  biri2  photograph  oh  'mE  n-AR: 
closing  date  for  entries. 

7th  February  joiNi'  ORHiNTAi.  BIRD  cixmlniTCH 
BIRDING  MEtri'lNG.  Utrccht  University.  Details 
from  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sand}',  Bedfordsliire 
SGI 9 2DL. 

14th  March  join'h  scoihish  ornithologis  ps’ 
CLUB/B'FO  BIRDXX'ATCHERS  conference.  St 
Andrews.  Details  from  SOC,  21  Regent  Terrace, 
Edinburgh  eh7  sbt. 

15th  March  bird  ht-USTRAtor  oh  iue  \i-t\r: 
closing  date  for  entries. 

20th-22nd  March  rspb  auimbers’  vthkiiND. 
York.  Details  from  Christine  McDowell,  RSPB, 
The  Lodge,  Sand}’,  Bedfordsliire  SG19  2DL. 
23rd-31st  March  XA'  in'I'erna'iional 
CONHTRENCE  OF  'FHE  EUROPEAN  BIRD  CENSUS 
COUNCE..  Cottbus,  Germany.  Details  from  Prof 
Dr  Gerhard  Wiegleb,  Brandenburg  Technical 
Universit}'  of  Chair  of  General  Ecology,  Karl- 
Marx-Str.  17,  D-03044  Cottbus,  Gemian}-. 
27th-29th  March  ax'c-birdwa'fch  ireianiV 
RSPB  AIJ.-IREIAND  CONFERENCE.  ‘Birds  and 
tourism’.  Wexford.  Details  from  hXL-Birdwatch 
Ireland,  8 Ixingford  Place,  Monkstown,  Co. 
Dublin,  Ireland. 

28th  March  xxi-i^H  ORNri  HOEOGicyi.  sociirn' 
ACM  AND  ANNUAL  CONl-TRENCE.  Abeiy’Stxntll. 
Details  from  Graham  Williams,  RSPB  Wales, 
Bryn  Adeiyn,  'Phe  Bank,  Newtown,  Powys  SY16 
2AB. 

3rd-5th  April  BRi  nsH  ORNnuoi-OGiS'i's’  union 
ANNUAL.  conf'ERENCK  AND  ACM.  ‘Tropical 
forests  and  islands.’  Edinburgh  University. 
Details  from  BOU,  do  ITie  Natural  History 


Museum,  Akeman  Street,  Tring,  Hertfordshire 
HP23  6AP. 

23rd  July  to  7th  August  soenriY  of  vtLDiJit-: 
AR'HS'I'S’  ANNUAI.  EXHUimoN  (including  display 
of  winning  entries  in  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year’ 
and  ‘The  Richard  Richardson  Award’ 
competitions).  Die  Mall  Galleries,  London 
swi.  Open  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Admission  £2.00 
(free  to  SWLA  members) . 

4th- 11th  August  v xx'ORLD  confdritjce  on 
BIRDS  of  prey  and  ovt.s.  Midrand, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  Details  from  Robin 
Chancellor,  15b  Bolton  Gardens,  Drndon  SW5 
OAI.;  Dr  Bemd-U.  Meyburg,  Wangenhermstrasse 
32,  14193  Berlin,  Germany;  or  Dr  Gerhard  H. 
Verdoom,  PO  Box  72155,  Parkxiew  2122, 
Johannesburg,  Soutli  Africa. 

16th  August  BOU  soLriH  African  open 
MltFriTNG.  Durban.  Details  from  Steve  Dudley, 
BOU;  telephone  01842  755969. 

16th-22nd  August  xxii  internation.ai. 
ORNrn-iOLOGiCAi.  coNGRFiSS.  Durban,  South 
Africa.  Details  from  Turners  Conferences  and 
Conventions  (Pty)  Ltd,  22IOC,  PO  Box  1935, 
Durban  4000,  Soutli  Africa. 

21st-23rd  August  hrlfish  birdxx'atching  fair. 
Egleton  Nature  Reseiwe,  Rutland  Water. 

1st  September  x'OUNG  ORNHUOLOGISTS  of 
mE  niAR:  closing  date  for  entries. 

4th-6th  December  BRITISH  I'RUST  for 
ORNrniOLOGY  ANNLIAI.  CONHIRENCE  & AGM. 
Swanwick.  Details  from  BTO. 

12th  December  OBC  AGM.  Zoological  Society 
Meeting  Rooms,  Regent’s  Park,  London.  Details 
from  OBC. 

15th  December  ITIE  BES  T annual,  bird  repor  t 
awards:  closing  date  for  entries. 


Mn  S.  D.  Cobban,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  BInnham,  Bedford  MK44  3.\jf 


Exotic  birds  in  Portugal 


Helder  Costa,  Gongalo  Lobo  Elias  and  Joao  Carlos 
Farinha 

ABSTRACT  The  establishment  of  free-living  populations  of  bird 
species  outside  their  natural  range  as  a result  of  human  activities 
is  a serious  problem  in  several  parts  of  the  World  (Temple 
1992). 

In  Portugal,  the  number  of  exotic  bird  species  recorded  in  the 
wild  has  increased  markedly  in  recent  years.  Some  have  become 
established  and  now  have  feral  populations.  This  short  paper 
provides  an  overview  of  the  present  situation. 

Data  were  gathered  using  existing  references,  and  also  by  asking  for  information 
from  individual  obser\'ers.  Apart  from  that,  during  the  last  five  years,  fieldwork 
on  this  topic  has  been  carried  out  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  all,  we  obtained 
information  concerning  38  species,  of  which  14  are  breeding  or  probably  breeding 
in  Portugal  (table  1 on  page  564). 

Systematic  list  of  species  breeding  or  probably  breeding 
Black  Francolin  Francolinus  francolinus 

The  Black  Francolin  occurs  naturally  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  east  to 
southwestern  Asia  (Del  Hoyo  et  al.  1994).  According  to  Vowlcs  & Vowles 
(1994),  this  species  is  apparently  established  in  some  hilly  grassland  areas  in  tlie 
northeastern  Algarve.  No  figures  or  recent  data  are  available. 

Common  Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus 

d'his  species  is  native  to  Eurasia  and  was  inti'oduced,  mainly  for  game  puiposes, 
in  several  parts  of  tlie  World  (Del  Hoyo  cf  al.  1994).  In  Portugal,  Uiere  are  small 
localised  populations  in  tlie  provinces  of  Estremadura,  Alentejo  and  Algar\'e.  No 
figures  are  available.  In  the  Sado  Estuary,  die  favoured  habitat  consists  of  open 
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woodland  areas,  mainly  Cork  Oak  Quercus  suber  and  Umbrella  (or  Stone)  Pine 
Pinus  pinea. 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet  Psittacula  krameri 

This  parrot  has  a wide  distribution  that  comprises  a large  part  of  Africa  and  Asia; 
the  species  has  been  introduced  in  several  areas  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (Cramp 
1985).  In  Portugal,  it  has  been  recorded  regularly  in  the  city  of  Lisbon  and  in 
Cascais  town,  where  it  probably  breeds.  Several  roosts  are  known,  but  no  figures 
are  available. 

Village  Weaver  Plocens  cucullatus 

This  African  weaver  (Sibley  & Monroe  1990)  has  been  recorded  breeding  in  the 
Arade  River  valley  (Vowles  & Vowles  1994).  In  1996,  three  males  were  seen  in 
the  Barroca  Marsh  and  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  breeding  took  place  (Leitao 
& Costa  1996);  in  June  1997,  a small  colony  with  five  nests  was  located,  in  a ditch 
covered  with  abundant  aquatic  vegetation.  In  this  area,  the  species  is  confined  to 
rice-fields.  The  main  limitation  to  its  expansion  in  this  region  seems  to  be  the  size 
of  the  area  covered  by  this  culture.  There  are,  however,  large  extensions  of  the 
Ribatejo  cultivated  with  rice-fields;  thus,  expansion  of  the  species’  range  may 
occur  in  the  future.  In  addition,  a single  individual  was  recorded  in  the  rice-fields 
at  Ponta  da  Erva,  Tagus  Estuary,  about  20  km  to  the  north. 


GALICIA 


Fig.  1.  Location  of  the  Portuguese 
provinces  and  of  some  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  text. 

Scale:  1 cm  = 13  km. 
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Table  1.  Summary'  of  status  of  exotic  birds  recorded  in  the  wild  in  Portugal. 

Sources:  personal  data;  data  from  Carlos  Pacheco,  Ricardo  'Pome,  Joao  Loureiro,  Alichael 
Armelin,  Cesar  Vidal,  Joao  Ministro  and  Jose  R.  Pereira;  and  L.-  Gordinho  in  Costa  & Comile 
Porlugues  de  Raridades  da  SPEA  (1997);  De  la  Cigoha  (1996);  Vowles  & Vowles  (1994); 
Lopes  el  al.  (1996);  Telles  & Candeias  (1980);  Rufino  (undated).  Sequence:  Sibley  & Monroe 
(1990). 

Status:  O Occasionally  seen;  RS  Regularly  seen,  throughout  the  year,  but  not  breeding;  PB 
Probably  breeding;  B Breeding. 

Abundance:  R Rare;  U Uncommon;  C Common;  A Abundant. 

Species  Origin  Status  Population  trend  Abundance 


Black  Francolin  Francolinus  francolinus 

Eurasia 

PB 

Unknown 

R 

Common  Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus 

Eurasia 

B 

Unknown 

U 

Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis 

America 

0 

- 

Egyptian  Goose  Alopochen  aegyptiacus 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Budgerigar  Melopsittacus  undulatus 

Australia 

0 

- 

- 

Grey  Parrot  Psittacus  erithacus 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet  Psittacula  krameri 

Africa,  Asia 

B 

Increasing 

U 

Monk  Parakeet  Myiopsitta  monachus 

South  America 

0 

- 

- 

Laughing  Dove  Streptopelia  senegalensis 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

African  Collared  Dove  S.  roseogrisea 

Africa 

RS 

- 

- 

Marabou  Stork  Leptoptilos  crumeniferus 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Glossy  starling  Lamprotornis 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Common  Myna  Acridotheres  tristis 

Asia 

0 

- 

- 

Red-billed  Leiothrix  Leiothrix  lutea 

Asia 

RS 

- 

- 

Southern  Masked  Weaver  Ploceus  velatus 

Africa 

RS 

- 

- 

Village  Weaver  P cucullatus 

Africa 

B 

Increasing 

u 

Red-billed  Quelea  Quelea  quelea 

Africa 

RS 

- 

- 

Yellow-crowned  Bishop  Euplectes  afer 

Africa 

B 

Increasing 

u 

Black-winged  Bishop  E.  hordaceus 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Orange  Bishop  £ franclscanus 

Africa 

RS 

- 

- 

Red  Bishop  £ orix 

Africa 

PB 

Unknown 

R 

Long-tailed  Widowbird  £ progne 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Red-cheeked  Cordonbleu  Uraeginthus  bengalus 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Lavender  Waxbill  Estrilda  caerulescens 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Orange-cheeked  Waxbill  £ melpoda 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Crimson-rumped  Waxbill  £ rhodopyga 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Black-rumped  Waxbill  £ troglodytes 

Africa 

PB 

Unknown 

u 

Common  Waxbill  £ astrild 

Africa 

B 

Increasing 

A 

Red  Avadavat  Amandava  amandava 

Asia 

B 

Increasing 

C 

Zebra  Finch  Taeniopygia  guttata 

Australia 

B 

Unknown 

R 

African  Silverbill  Lonchura  cantans 

Africa 

PB 

Unknown 

R 

Scaly-breasted  Munia  L punctulata 

Asia 

0 

- 

- 

Black-headed  Munia  L malacca 

Asia 

B 

Unknown 

U 

White-headed  Munia  L.  maja 

Asia 

B 

Unknown 

R 

Java  Sparrow  Padda  oryzivora 

Asia 

0 

- 

- 

Cut-throat  Amadina  fasciata 

Africa 

PB 

Unknown 

R 

Straw-tailed  Whydah  Vidua  fischeri 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Pin-tailed  Whydah  V.  macroura 

Africa 

0 

- 

- 

Yellow-crowned  Bishop  Euplectes  afer 

This  African  weaver  occurs  over  a large  portion  of  soutliern  Al'rica  (Sibley  & 
Monroe  1990).  In  Portugal,  there  were  very  few  records  before  1990,  although 
die  species  had  been  trapped  during  ringing  sessions  in  the  Algarve  (Leitao 
1993).  In  the  early  1990s,  it  was  found  breeding  at  Barroca  Marsh  (Leitao  1993). 
'Phe  species  has  been  counted  there  regularly  since  dien,  with  totals  of  14  males 
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in  1993,  13  males  in  1994  and  18  males  in  1995.  Finally,  in  August  1996,  a 
census  covering  90%  of  the  area  resulted  in  a total  of  44  displaying  males  and  17 
females  (Leitao  & Costa  1 996) . There  is  clear  evidence  of  range  expansion  in  this 
area,  where  the  species’  habitat  is  rice-fields  with  ditches  bordered  by  dense 
vegetation.  This  type  of  habitat  is  quite  abundant  over  a large  part  of  the  Tagus 
valley,  and  a few  YeUow-crowned  Bishops  have  already  been  recorded  at 
Benavente,  about  30  km  to  the  north.  Given  its  favoured  choice  of  breeding 
habitat,  the  species  is  likely  to  increase  its  breeding  range  in  the  near  future. 

Apart  from  this  area,  the  species  has  also  been  recorded  at  Barrinha  de  Esmoriz 
Qoao  Loureiro  verbally;  Lopes  et  al.  1996),  at  a few  places  in  the  Mondego  valley 
(C.  Pacheco  verbally)  and  in  the  Algarve,  namely  in  the  Arade  River  valley,  where 
it  has  been  reported  breeding  (Vowles  & Vowles  1994),  in  the  VHamoura  area 
(Mimstro  et  al.  1996)  and  in  the  rice-fields  at  Lagoa,  where  it  also  probably 
breeds  (Joao  Mimstro  & Jose  R.  Pereira  verbally).  There  are  no  figures  available 
from  these  areas  except  for  Barrinha  de  Esmoriz,  where,  according  to  Joao 
Loureiro  (verbally),  five  or  six  birds  are  currently  seen  throughout  the  year. 

Red  Bishop  Euplectes  orix 

This  is  an  African  species  (Sibley  & Monroe  1990).  A male  exhibiting  breeding 
behaviour  was  seen  at  Barroca  Marsh  in  August  1996  (Leitao  & Costa  1996). 
Isolated  individuals  have  also  been  seen  on  two  occasions  at  Zambujal,  Sado 
Estuary',  in  1991  and  1997.  At  Barrinha  de  Esmoriz,  three  or  four  are  currently 
seen  throughout  the  year  (Joao  Loureiro  verbally).  These  are  the  only  data 
available. 

Black-rumped  Waxbill  Estrilda  troglodytes 

Like  the  other  waxbills  recorded  in  Portugal,  this  is  an  African  species  (Clement 
et  al.  1993).  It  has  been  recorded  at  several  places  in  Galicia  (northwest  Spain), 
close  to  the  Portuguese  border,  and  several  have  been  ringed  at  Ponte  de  Lima 
(De  la  Cigona  1996).  One  was  ringed  in  the  1970s  in  the  area  of  Coimbra  (Telles 
& Candeias  1980),  and  the  species  has  also  been  recorded  at  several  places  in  the 
Algarve,  where,  according  to  Vowles  & Vowles  (1994),  it  may  hybridise  with 
Common  Waxbill.  No  figures  are  available. 

Common  Waxbill  Estrilda  astrild 

This  species  occurs  over  most  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa  (Cramp  & Perrins 
1994).  It  is  common  as  a cagebird  and  has  been  introduced  into  several  parts  of 
the  World  (Clement  et  al.  1993).  In  Portugal,  it  was  probably  introduced  near 
Obidos  in  the  late  1960s  (Xavier  1968).  Since  then,  it  has  undergone  a marked 
expansion  and  at  present  it  can  be  found  in  most  of  the  country,  except  in  Tras- 
os-Montes,  Beira  Alta  and  Beira  Baixa  provinces.  The  species  has  also  been  found 
breeding  in  some  areas  of  Spain  (Reino  & Silva  1996).  There  are  no  accurate 
figures  available,  but,  according  to  the  Portuguese  Breeding  Birds  Atlas  (Rufmo 
1989),  the  population  lies  between  10,000  and  100,000  pairs.  Its  habitat  consists 
largely  of  wetlands,  and  the  species  can  be  found  in  riverine  vegetation,  river 
shores,  small  reservoirs,  ditches  with  dense  cover,  reed-beds  and  rice-fields.  It  can 
also  be  found  frequently  in  agricultural  land,  including  market  gardens  and 
hedges. 
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Red  Avadavat  Amandava  amandava 

'fhe  Red  Ax'adavat  is  a waxbill  of  Asiatic  origin  that  can  be  found  over  a large 
part  of  the  Oriental  Region  (Ali  & Ripley  1987).  It  has.  been  introduced  in  many 
parts  of  the  World  (Clement  et  al.  1993). 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  Red  Avadavat  was  not  recorded  during  the  fieldwork 
for  the  Portuguese  Breeding  Birds  Atlas  (Rufmo  1989),  and,  according  to  Cramp 
& Perrins  (1994),  this  species  is  a vagrant  to  Portugal. 

Recently,  however,  the  species  seems  to  have  become  established  at  two  locations; 
in  the  Eastern  Alentejo,  along  the  Guadiana  River  in  the  Elvas-Campo  Maior 
region,  close  to  where  the  species  was  first  found  in  Iberia  (Equipos  del  CMCC 
1974;  De  Lope  et  al.  1984)  and  at  the  Barroca  Marsh  (Leitao  & Costa  1996). 

The  species  has  also  been  recorded  at  Barrinha  de  Esmoriz  (Joao  Loureiro 
verbally),  the  Sado  Valley,  Baixo  Alentejo  and  in  the  Algarve,  where  one  was 
ringed  in  1978  (Telles  & Candeias  1980)  and  where  it  is  now  regularly  recorded 
in  the  vicinity  of  Faro,  Silves  and  Portimao  (Vowles  & Vowles  1994).  There  are 
no  accurate  counts  available,  but  from  our  own  observations  the  maximum 
number  at  Barroca  Marsh  was  10-15  in  1994  and  in  the  Elvas  area,  where  the 
species  is  common,  at  least  100  were  seen  in  March  1995.  At  Barrinha  de 
Esmoriz,  Red  Avadavats  are  currently  seen  in  only  small  numbers  (three  or  four 
individuals)  and  only  in  summer  (Joao  Loureiro  verbally).  Its  habitat  is  quite 
similar  to  that  used  by  Common  Waxbills:  rice-fields  and  ditches  covered  with 
dense  growth,  as  w'ell  as  reed-beds  and  riverine  vegetation.  In  fact,  the  two  species 
associate  quite  frequently,  the  Common  Waxbill  predominating. 

Zebra  Finch  Taeniopygia  guttata 

4"his  bird  is  a native  of  Australia  (Clement  et  al.  1993).  According  to  Vowles  & 
Vowles  (1989),  at  least  16  were  seen  in  1988,  in  the  Arade  River  valley,  and  one 
pair  bred  successfully,  but  no  recent  data  are  available.  At  Barrinha  de  Esmoriz, 
the  species  is  currently  recorded  throughout  the  year  (six  to  ten  individuals),  and 
it  probably  breeds  Qoao  Loureiro  verbally). 

Afncan  Silverbill  Lonchura  cantans 

This  African  species  is  regularly  recorded  at  Barrinha  de  Esmoriz,  where  it 
probably  breeds;  numbers  vary  from  six  to  ten  Qoao  Loureiro  verbally). 

Black-headed  Munia  Lonchura  rnalacca 

This  Asiatic  species  (Clement  et  al.  1993)  has  been  recorded  breeding  in  the 
Arade  River  valley  (Vowles  & Vowles  1994).  At  Barrinha  de  Esmoriz,  it  is 
currently  recorded  throughout  the  year  (six  to  ten  individuals)  and  breeding  is 
suspected  (Joao  Loureiro  verbally).  A few  munias  (maximum  15),  probably  this 
species,  have  been  recorded  at  Barroca  Marsh,  where  tliey  tend  to  form  small 
flocks  and  associate  with  native  species  of  finch  (Leitao  & Costa  1996). 

White-headed  Munia  Lonchura  maja 

This  Asiatic  species  (Clement  et  al.  1993)  has  been  noted  breeding  in  tlie  Arade 
River  valley,  Algar\'e  (Vowles  & Vowles  1994),  but  no  figures  are  available. 

Cut-throat  Arnadina  fasciata 

This  African  species  is  regularly  recorded  in  small  numbers  (six  to  ten 
individuals)  throughout  the  year  at  Barrinha  de  Esmoriz,  where  it  probably  breeds 
(Joao  Loureiro  verbally).  One  was  also  found  dead  at  Alcobaya  in  1996. 
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Exotic  birds  seen  in  Portugal  have  two  distinct  origins:  accidental  escapes  from 
captivity  and  deliberate  introductions. 

Exotic  species  of  passerine  breeding  in  Portugal  are  mainly  seed-eaters.  Apart 
from  the  Common  Waxbill,  they  occur  mainly  in  rice-fields  and  ditches  with 
dense  cover.  Considering  that  this  type  of  habitat  is  widespread  in  Portugal,  it  is 
likely  that  some  of  the  species  mentioned  wiU  expand  their  ranges;  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  competition  with  native  species  will  not  arise  in  the  fumre. 
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MONTHLY  MARATHON 
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The  cause  of  the  splash  in  plate  149  in  the  October  issue  will  have 
to  remain  a mystery  for  a little  longer,  since  our  printers’  deadline 
precedes  the  closing  date  for  the  fifteenth  stage  of  this  ninth 
‘Marathon’.  We  can,  however,  say  that  the  bird  has  so  far  been 
named  as  nine  different  species,  that  the  one  most  often  chosen  is  not 
the  correct  answer,  and  that  none  of  the  three  leading  contestants  has  yet 
transmitted  his  thoughts  to  us  on  the  required  postcard.  All  will  be  revealed  next 
month. 

For  a free  SUNBIRD  brochure,  write  to  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  ide;  or 
telephone  Sandy  (01767)  682969. 


A 208.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  137.  Seventeentlt  stage  in  ninth  ‘Maratlion’.  Identify 
the  species.  Read  the  rules  (see  page  66),  then  send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly 
Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3N|,  to  arrive  by  15th  January  1998. 
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MYSTERY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


0^0  American  Oystercatcher  Haernatopus  palliatus  is  less-  common  and  less 
migratory  than  Eurasian  Oystercatcher  H.  ostralegus.  Though  its 
breeding  range  includes  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  USA,  from  Florida  north  to 
New  England,  the  species  has  yet  to  be  recorded  in  the  Western  Palearctic. 

In  flight,  the  white  tail-base,  uppertail-coverts,  rump  and  back  of  Eurasian 
Oystercatcher  and  its  long,  white  wing-bars,  which  extend  to  at  least  the  middle 
primaries  and  often  to  the  outer  primaries,  contrast  with  the  otherwise  glossy 
black  upperparts  to  give  the  species  its  familiar  pied  appearance.  American 
Oystercatcher’s  upperparts  are  only  superficially  similar.  The  white  is  confined  to 
the  uppertail-coverts  and  to  the  comparatively  short  wing-bars,  which,  even  on 
the  nominate  North  American  race,  reach  only  as  far  as  the  inner  primaries. 
Furthermore,  the  mantle,  back,  rump,  scapulars  and  inner  upperwing-coverts  are 
dark  brown  and  thus  contrast  with  the  black  head,  neck,  tail,  primary  coverts, 
primaries  and  tips  of  the  secondaries.  From  below,  the  tail  of  Eurasian 
Oystercatcher  is  white  and  its  primaries  and  secondaries  are  largely  so,  while  the 
undertail  and  undersides  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  of  American 
Oystercatcher  are  extensively  dark.  Some  of  these  identification  characters  are 
quite  subtle,  however,  and  the  most  eye-catching  difference  between  the  two  in 
flight  is  the  Eurasian  species’  striking  whiteness  above,  from  the  tail  to  the  upper 
back,  where  the  American  species  is  dark  except  for  a slender,  curving,  white 
band  across  the  uppertail-coverts. 

Distinguishing  these  oystercatchers  at  rest  is  less  straightforward.  Mystery 
photograph  A shows  an  adult  Eurasian  Oystercatcher  in  Anglesey  in  July  1988, 
while  mystery  photograph  B shows  an  adult  American  Oystercatcher  in  Rorida, 
USA,  in  January  1987;  both  photographs  were  taken  by  Dr  Richard  Chandler. 

In  a European  context,  observation  of  the  glossy  black  upperparts  of  adult 
Eurasian  Oystercatcher  is  sufficient  to  allow  a firm  identification  to  be  made.  The 
dark  brown  upperparts  of  adult  American  Oystercatcher,  are,  however,  shared  by 
juvenile  and  first-year  Eurasian  Oystercatcher  and  by  all  ages  of  Eurasian 
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Mystcn-  photographs 


A 211.  First-summer  Eurasian  Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostralegus,  Islay,  Argyll,  August 
1993  {Richard  Chandler) 


Oystercatcher  of  the  eastern  race  longipes.  Juvenile  Eurasian  Oystercatcher  is  easily 
identified  by  its  very  dull-coloured  bill,  legs  and  feet,  its  normally  pointed  bill  tip, 
its  dark  eyes  and  the  buff  fringes  to  its  upperparts,  upperwing-coverts  and  tertials. 
First-year  Eurasian  Oystercatcher  can  be  separated  from  adult  American 
Oystercatcher  by  its  less  colourful  bare  parts  and  usually,  in  addition,  by  its  broad, 
white  foreneck-collar.  This  collar,  though  of  varying  extent  among  individuals,  is 
a character  of  most  second-winters  and  non-breeding  adults  too,  but  not  of 
American  Oystercatcher  of  any  age  at  any  season.  The  Eurasian  Oystercatcher  in 
plate  211  displays  this  distinctive  feature.  Adults  of  all  races  of  Eurasian 
Oystercatcher,  including  longipes,  have  deep  red  irides;  those  of  adult  American 
Oystercatcher  are  lemon-yellow.  The  Nearctic  species  also  has  the  paler  pink  legs. 

In  Europe,  the  positive  identification  of  a non-adult  American  Oystercatcher  at 
rest  would  be  more  difficult  than  that  of  /an  adult  at  rest.  This  is  because  the 
diagnostic  iris  colours  of  the  adults  of  the  two  species  take  two  years  to  develop 
fully,  both  species  initially  possessing  brown  irides,  and  because  juvenile  and 
first-year  Eurasian  Oystercatchers  have  brownish-black  upperparts  and  all 
juveniles  and  some  first-years  do  not  show  the  characteristic  white  foreneck-collar. 
Juvenile  American  Oystercatcher’s  black  head  and  neck  are  liberally  spotted  with 
buffish-white,  however,  while  juvenile  Eurasian  Oystercatcher’s  head  and  neck  are 
unmarked  dull  sooty-black.  The  heads  and  necks  of  first-years  of  both  species  are 
uniformly  black,  but  the  distinctive  iris  colours  begin  to  appear  during  the  year. 
The  clearer  iris  colours  of  second-years  and  differences  in  upperparts  coloration 
between  the  two  species  at  that  age  enable  them  to  be  separated  fairly  easily. 

Whatever  the  age  of  an  American  Oystercatcher,  the  observation  of  its 
upperparts  pattern  in  flight  would  be  a priority  accompaniment  to  the 
appreciation  of  its  characters  of  separation  from  Eurasian  Oystercatcher  visible 
when  at  rest  in  order  to  establish  the  impeccable  credentials  necessary  for  a first 
for  the  Western  Palearctic. 

Phthr  L-insdo\xt\' 

197  Springwood,  Ldanedeym,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan  CP'2  hVC, 
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Identification  of  Hume’s  Warbler 


Steve  Madge 

Illustrated  by  David  Quinn 

ABSTRACT  The  field  features  of  Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
humei  are  compared  with  those  of  Yellow-browed  Warbler  P. 
inomatus'.  the  drabber  plumage^  blacker  lower  mandible, 
inconspicuous  median-covert  bar  and,  most  importantly,  calls 
and  song  are  the  crucial  features  on  which  to  concentrate  when 
faced  with  ‘an  unusual  YeUow-browed  Warbler’. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  a minority  of  Yellow-browed  Warblers 
Phylloscopus  inomatus  turning  up  in  Britain  belong  to  the  Central  Asian  form 
humei,  rather  than  the  more  familiar  nominate  race  of  the  Siberian  taiga 
(Alexander  1979;  Meek  1979;  Quinn  & Clement  1979;  Scott  1979;  Baker  & 
Catley  1987;  Chapman  1987;  McLoughlin  & Butler  1990;  Stoddart  1990;  White 
1991;  Willoughby  1994). 

After  considerable  deliberation,  the  BOU  Records  Committee  has  now 
officially  added  this  taxon  to  the  British  List  {Ibis  in  press),  the  first  record 
accepted  by  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  and  the  BOURC  being  that  of 
the  bird  at  Beachy  Head,  East  Sussex,  during  13th- 17th  November  1966  {Brit. 
Birds  72:  124-125).  This  form  has  now  been  promoted  to  species  rank  as  Hume’s 
Warbler  P.  humei  {Ibis  139:  198;  Brit.  Birds  90:  70). 

In  general,  Hume’s  differs  both  in  plumage  and  in  vocalisations  from 
Yellow-browed  and  there  is  little  evidence  of  interbreeding  (although  breeding 
ranges  might  not  actually  overlap) . The  preference  of  humei  for  montane  forests, 
suggested  by  Svensson  (1992)  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  splitting  the  two  forms, 
is,  however,  hardly  valid,  as  there  is  no  suitable  lowland  forest  habitat  in  the  parts 
of  Asia  inhabited  by  humei  in  the  breeding  season.  The  importance  of  song  in  the 
taxonomy  of  the  genus  Phylloscopus  was  emphasised  by  Madge  (1985). 

This  paper  reviews  the  characters  of  this  ‘new’  species  and  highlights  the  pitfalls 
which  need  to  be  considered  when  assessing  ‘a  dull  YeUow-browed  Warbler’. 
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Fig.  1.  Yellow-browed  Phylloscopus  inonuitus  (top  two),  Hume’s  P.  humci  (centre  two) 
and  Greenish  Warbler  P.  twchiloides  (bottom)  {David  Quirm).  'I'liree  left-hand  birds  all  in 
fresh  first-winter  plumage;  two  right-hand  birds  both  in  worn  spring  plumage. 
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Distribution 

Hume’s  basically  replaces  Yellow-browed  in  montane  forests  of  Central  Asia, 
breeding  from  northern  Afghanistan  north  through  the  Altai  and  associated 
ranges  towards  Lake  Baikal.  There,  at  the  beginnings  of  the  taiga,  it  is  replaced 
by  the  now  monotypic  YeUow-browed,  which  breeds  west  to  the  western  foothills 
of  the  Urals  and  eastwards  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Siberia,  wintering  in  southeast 
Asia.  Hume’s,  in  contrast,  migrates  the  relatively  shorter  distance  to  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  A third  form,  mandellii,  is  somewhat  isolated  in  western  China  and 
winters  in  Burma;  it  shows  plumage  and  vocal  features  more  akin  to  Hume’s  than 
to  Yellow-browed,  and  is  treated  as  a subspecies  of  Hume’s  Warbler  (Svensson 
1987,  1992;  Alstrdm  & Olsson  1988). 

Separating  Hume’s  from  Yellow-browed  Warbler 

Although  the  two  species  differ  quite  strongly  in  plumage,  there  is  little  difference 
in  wing  formulae  between  them,  although  (as  might  be  expected  from  a shorter- 
distance  migrant)  there  is  a tendency  for  Hume’s  to  have  a more-rounded  wing- 
shape,  with  the  second  primary  a fraction  shorter.  Hume’s,  compared  with 
Yellow-browed,  is  duller,  with  less  contrast  between  the  upperparts  and 
underparts.  In  reasonably  fresh  plumage,  the  upper  (median-covert)  wing-bar  is 
obscure  (fewer  pale  tips,  which  are  tinged  olive,  but  which  may  become  whitish 
when  worn),  but  the  whitish  greater-covert  bar  is  prominent.  The  dusky  shade  at 
the  base  of  the  secondaries  and  the  ‘ground  colour’  of  the  greater  coverts,  which 
highlights  the  greater-covert  bar  on  Yellow-browed,  are  more  subdued  and 
greyish  on  Hume’s.  Often,  there  is  a pale  buff,  rather  than  creamy-yellow,  wash 
to  the  wing-bars  and  the  supercilium.  The  upperparts  are  more  greyish-oHve, 
contrasting  with  brighter  wings  and  tail,  and  the  underparts  are  duller  and  greyer, 
offering  weak  contrast.  The  legs  are  darker  grey-brown  with  pinkish  insides  to  the 
toes  (at  least  rear  tarsus  is  also  pinkish-brown  on  Yellow-browed)  and  the  lower 
mandible  has  more  extensive  blackish,  only  the  base  being  pinkish  (pinkish  with 
dark  tip  on  Yellow-browed).  The  head  pattern  is  also  often  more  subdued,  with 
the  supercilium  nan'ower  behind  the  eye  and  diffuse  in  front  of  the  eye  (virtually 
meeting  on  the  forehead  and  wide  well  behind  the  eye  on  Yellow-browed),  but 
some  apparent  Hume’s  have  supercilia  well-defined  to  the  bill  base,  like 
Yellow-browed.  In  worn  plumage  in  late  winter,  feamres  may  be  lost,  although 
Hume’s  then  becomes  even  drabber:  the  lack  of  sharp  contrast  between 
upperparts  and  underparts,  colour  of  lower  mandible  and  darkness  of  leg  colour, 
as  well  as  call,  remain  useful  identification  clues  (Shirihai  & Madge  1993).  Some 
birds  reaching  western  Europe  show  somewhat  mixed  features;  could  they  be 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  range  of  humei,  where  YeUow-browed  might  have 
an  influence? 

Vocal  differences  from  Yellow-browed  Warbler 

Songs  and  caUs  differ  markedly  between  the  two  taxa.  Bursts  of  song  may  often 
be  uttered  by  wintering  individuals  towards  spring.  The  long,  rasping  song  phrase 
of  Hume’s  is  a distinctive  and  familiar  sound  in  northern  India  in  February  and 
March  and  is  potentially  a good  way  of  locating  overwintering  individuals  in 
Europe  (several  have  been  found  overw'intering  in  recent  years) . 
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Madge  &.  Quinn:  Ideniificaiion  of  Hume’s  W'arbler 


Calls 

The  voice  of  Hume’s  Warbler  is  possibly  more  varied  than  that  of 
Yellovv-brovved,  and  nearly  all  calls  are  either  flat  in  tone  or  have  a distinct 
downward  inflection  (rising  in  the  case  of  Yellow-browed).  Typical  calls  include 
a short,  sweet,  loose  ‘wesoo’,  and  a sparrow-like  flat  ‘ch’wee’  or  ‘ch’leep’  (latter 
similar  to,  but  slightly  weaker  than,  the  call  of  Greenish  Warbler  P.  trochiloides); 
another  call,  often  given  in  winter,  is  a weak,  rather  off-key  ‘sweeoo’,  similar  to 
some  calls  of  Common  Chiffchaff  P.  colly bita.  A slightly  rising,  but  very  short 
‘pwis’  has  also  been  noted,  lower  in  pitch  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
calls  of  Yellow-browed  (Shirihai  & Madge  1993). 

The  typical  call  of  Yellow-browed  Warbler  is  a penetrating,  almost  strident  but 
high-pitched  ‘swe-eeet’  or  ‘tsweeest’,  with  a distinct  rising  (not  falling)  inflection, 
very’  similar  to  the  call  of  a Coal  Tit  Parus  ater. 

Song 

The  song  of  Hume’s  Warbler  is  an  excited  repetition  of  the  ‘wesoo’  call,  often 
followed  by  a thin,  fading,  nasal,  rasping  ‘zweeeeeeeeee’ — recalling  a distant 
Greenfinch  Carduelis  chloris  or  the  flight  call  of  a Redwing  Turdus  iliacus. 

The  song  of  Yellow-browed  Warbler  is  a very  thin,  high-pitched 
‘tsew-tsee-0-wee...tsee’  or  ‘tsitsitsui  itsui-it  see  tsi  tsri-uee’,  somewhat  recalling 
Goldcrest  Regulus  regidus  in  pitch.  Occasionally,  the  final  note  may  be  prolonged 
into  a rising  ‘tseeeee’,  but  it  lacks  the  dry,  rasping  quality  of  Hume’s. 

Problems  wdth  Greenish  Warbler 

The  most  frequent  call  (or  calls)  of  Hume’s  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Greenish 
Warbler  and  confusion  is  possible;  indeed,  even  as  recently  as  December  1996, 
Italy’s  first  Hume’s  Warbler  was  initially  misidentified  as  Greenish  {Dutch  Birding 
19;  35  & 36).  In  fresh  plumage,  a good  view  of  the  bird  should  present  little 
problem,  as  Hume’s  has  conspicuous  whitish  fringes  and  tips  to  the  tertials,  a 
longer  greater-covert  bar  and  a darker  shade  at  the  base  of  the  secondaries,  all 
lacking  on  Greenish.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  bill  of  Hume’s  is  considerably 
finer  and  darker,  lacking  the  extensively  pinkish  lower  mandible  of  Greenish. 
Birds  in  heavily  abraded  plumage  in  late  winter  can  lose  all  trace  of  wing  markings 
and  are  then  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  the  sturdier,  pinkish  bill  of  Greenish 
should  be  looked  for. 
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NOTES 


Whimbrels  perching  on  overhead  cables 

With  reference  to  Philip  Palmer’s  note  and  photograph  {Brit.  Birds  86:  627, 
plate  231),  it  is  not  unusual  for  Whimbrels  Numenius  phaeopus  to  perch  on 
overhead  wires  in  The  Gambia.  Others  and  I have  observed  this  and,  indeed, 
one  birdwatcher  born  and  brought  up  in  that  country  did  not  find  the  behav- 
iour at  all  unusual. 

Whimbrels  in  The  Gambia  may  perch  on  overhead  wires  simply  as  an 
anti-predator  device  in  certain  circumstances,  as  suggested  by  Mr  Palmer,  but 
could  it  also  be,  at  least  on  occasions,  a means  of  thermoregulation?  Presum- 
ably, more  benefit  can  be  gained  from  a cooling  breeze  in  such  an  exposed 
situation  than  would  be  the  case  at  ground  level. 

Derek  Tltt 

21  Heron  Close,  Lower  Halstow,  Sittingbourne,  Kent  ME9  7EE 


Feeding  association  between  Turnstone  and  Black-headed  Gull 
At  low  tide  on  24th  April  1 986,  at  the  muddy  bay  of  Porth  Hellick,  St  Marys’s, 
Isles  of  Scilly,  I saw  a Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres  evidently  taking  advantage  of 
the  foot-paddling  actions  of  a first-year  Black-headed  Gull  Lams  ridibundus  by 
picking  food  from  a shallow  rivoilet  1 m downstream  from  the  gull.  In  general,  it 
kept  within  this  distance  of  the  gull:  indeed,  like  Mary  and  the  lamb,  wherever  the 
gull  went  the  Turnstone  was  sure  to  go!  GuUs  are  well  known  for  their  adepmess 
at  exploiting  the  feedmg  activities  of  other  species,  but  on  this  occasion  I found 
it  both  amusing  and  interesting  that  the  tables  were  turned.  The  two  birds  were 
still  together  the  following  day.  I can  fmd  no  reference  to  this  sort  of  feeding 
association  among  Turnstones. 

M.  J.  Rogers 

2 Churchtown  Cottages,  Towednack,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  IR26  3AZ 

Cannibalism  by  Tawny  Owl 

On  14th  May  1995,  in  a small  wood  at  Woodmancote,  near  Henfield,  East 
Sussex,  I saw  a Tawny  Owl  Strix  aluco  sitting  on  the  old  nest  of  a Wood  Pigeon 
Columba  palurnbus  about  3 m above  ground.  The  owl  flew  off  Examination  of 
the  platform  revealed  parts  of  a Tawny  Owl,  including  a whole  leg  up  to  the  thigh: 
it  was  plucked,  but  still  had  the  close  down,  and  the  blood  was  fresh;  tlie 
zygodactyl  foot  and  the  plucked  feathers  indicated  that  it  was  full-grown.  It  is 
known  that  some  owls  devour  their  young,  probably  if  dismrbed,  but  this  is  tlie 
first  time  that  I have  seen  a fully  grown  victim. 

M.  J.  Daw'SOK 

66  Tivoli  Crescent,  Brighton,  East  Sussex  BMi  5ND 


Wood  Warbler  brood  being  fed  by  three  adults 

For  two  hours  on  the  morning  of  27tl'i  June  1994,  in  mature  mixed  woodland 

near  West  Bagborough,  'faunton,  Somerset,  I watched  a brood  of  four  11 -day- 
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old  Wood  Warblers  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  being  fed  by  three  adults.  Two 
commonly  arrived  almost  together  and,  after  they  had  fed  the  nestlings,  a third 
adult,  often  lurking  in  nearby  foliage,  would  then  fly  in  with  food;  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  the  latter  removed  a faecal  sac  from  the  nest.  I could  not  determine  the 
sex  of  the  third  Wood  Warbler.  On  29th  June,  the  brood,  now  almost  ready  to 
fly,  was  still  being  fed  in  the  same  way  by  three  adults. 

Helpers  assisting  in  the  feeding  and  care  of  nestlings  are  well  recorded  for  some 
species,  a well-known  example  being  the  Long-tailed  Tit  Aegithalos  caudatus,  but 
I know  of  no  reports  of  Wood  Warblers  behaving  in  this  way. 

A.  P.  Radford 

Crossways  Cottage,  West  Bagborough,  Taunton,  Somerset  TA4  3EG 

One-legged  Blue  Tit  surviving  for  at  least  one  year 
The  note  on  a Blue  Tit  Parus  caeruleus  with  one  leg  (Brit.  Birds  87:  433)  recalled  the 
following  In  winter  1984,  a one-legged  Blue  Tit  fed  at  peanut  bags  in  my  garden  in 
Ashford,  Kent;  it  returned  one  year  later,  still  coping  well  with  its  disability. 

L.  P.  Jarman 

113  Harvey  Road,  Willesborough,  Ashford,  Kent  TN24  OAR 

EDITORLVL  COMMENT  Ringers  may  consider  the  possibility  of  collecting  data  to 
show  the  incidence  of  such  disabilities,  and  also  the  survival  rate  of  such 
individuals  compared  with  that  of  non-disabled  conspecifics. 

Eurasian  Treecreeper  feeding  young  Blue  Tits 
In  June  1994,  in  a large  garden  at  Swanton  Novers,  north  Norfolk,  a pair  of 
Eurasian  Treecreepers  Certhia  familiaris  and  a pair  of  Blue  Tits  Pams  caemleus 
occupied  nestboxes  about  10  m apart.  Three  days  after  their  nestlings  had  been 
preyed  on  by  a Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  major,  the  adult 
treecreepers  were  seen  feeding  the  young  Blue  Tits.  The  tits  continued  to  feed 
their  young  in  the  normal  way  alongside  the  treecreepers,  and  on  several 
occasions  adults  of  both  species  were  inside  the  box  together.  The  young  tits  were 
quite  large  and  could  be  seen  peering  out  of  the  nestbox  at  times;  they  fledged 
within  the  next  two  days.  Whether  or  not  both  adult  treecreepers  were  feeding 
the  tits  is  not  clear,  although  photographs  which  I took  seem  to  show  slight 
variations  in  plumage. 

Gary  Smith 

1 9 The  Elms,  Hindringham,  Fakenham,  Norfolk  NR21  OPP 

Carrion  Crow  eating  bracket  fungus 

On  27th  November  1990,  at  Corsham  Lake,  Wiltshire,  I watched  a Carrion  Crow 
Coruus  corone  feeding  on  an  area  of  bare  ground  beneath  an  oak  Quercus.  It 
constantly  pecked  and  broke  off  pieces  of  bracket  fungus,  which  it  subsequently 
swallowed.  After  five  minutes,  probably  distracted  by  my  movement,  the  crow  flew 
off  across  the  lake  and  out  of  sight,  carrying  a piece  of  fungus  5 cm  long  in  its  bill. 
JuiJAN  C.  Rous 

110  Beanacre,  Melksham,  Wiltshire  SN12  7PZ 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  BWP  (vol.  8)  does  not  list  fungus  among  the  foods  taken 
by  Carrion  Crows.  Indeed,  fungi  are  eaten  by  only  very  few  vertebrates. 


LETTER 


Hybridisation  by  Syrian  Woodpeckers 

In  his  letter  on  the  hybridisation  of  Ruddy  Ducks  Oxyura  jamaicensis  and  White- 
headed  Ducks  O.  leucocephala.  Dr  David  Harper  {Brit.  Birds  90;  325-327) 
unfortunately  chose  to  refer  to  the  expansion  into  Europe  of  Syrian  Woodpeckers 
Dendrocopos  syriacus  in  order  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Oxyura  argument.  He 
stated  that  Syrian  Woodpeckers  ‘initially  hybridised  with  Great  Spotted 
Woodpeckers  D.  major,  but  stopped  doing  so  when  they  became  sufficiently 
common’,  referring  to  Knox  (1994)  as  the  source  of  this  idea. 

The  notion  that  Syrian  Woodpecker  hybridisation  with  Great  Spotted 
Woodpecker  occurred  only  when,  as  Knox  put  it,  ‘there  were  insufficient  birds 
of  their  own  species  to  mate  with’  is  one  which  is  conveniently  repeated  ad 
nauseam  in  the  literature,  though  it  has  acmally  never  been  proven.  Cramp  (1985) 
stated  that  Syrian  Woodpecker  ‘occasionally  hybridises  with  D.  major  at  boundary 
of  range’.  Similarly,  Skakuj  & Stawarczyk  (1994)  mentioned  that  ‘Hybrids 
between  Syrian  and  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  occur  mainly  in  regions  newly 
colonised  by  Syrian.’  This  initially  attractive  tlieory  does  not,  however,  stand  up 
to  close  scrutiny.  Statements  which  refer  to  the  hybridisation  of  these  ttvo 
Dendrocopos  species  due  to  range  pioneering  are  far  too  simplistic. 

Hybridisation  involving  these  two  woodpecker  species  was  first  obser\^ed  in 
Hungary’  (Keve  1948-51,  1955)  in  the  period  when  syriacus  was  rapidly 
expanding  its  range  from  the  Balkans  into  the  Carpathian  Basin,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  hybridisation  occurred  only  in  this  period  and  only  on  the 
Syrian  ‘front-line’,  as  it  were.  In  fact,  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  Hybrid 
syriacus  X major  individuals  were  observed  long  after  Syrian  Woodpecker  had 
colonised  Hungary  and  headed  on  into  Austria,  Moravia  and  Slovakia.  Today, 
though  certainly  not  rife,  hybridisation  between  these  two  woodpecker  species 
continues  in  Hungary.  Furthermore,  this  hybridisation  is  not  confined  to  the 
periphery  of  the  range  of  syriacus  and  is  not  strictly  related  to  the  absence  of 
potential  syriacus  mates,  as  the  species  is  established  in  suitable  habitat 
nationwide.  It  seems  to  me  that  hybridisation  between  Syrian  and  Great  Spotted 
Woodpeckers  can  occur  whenever  and  wherever  they  meet,  though  the  extent  of, 
and  reasons  for,  this  continued  hybridisation  remain  for  tlte  moment  unclear. 
Gf.imrd  Gorman 

Budapest  1399,  Pf:701-1047,  Hungary 
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REVIEWS 


A Field  Guide  to  Birds  of  Armenia. 

By  Martin  S.  Adamian  & Daniel  Klem,  Jr. 

American  University  of  Armenia,  Oakland,  1997.  223  pages;  61  colour  plates;  348  distribution 


maps.  ISBN  0-9657429-1-1.  Field  cover  £29.00 

No  plans  to  visit  Armenia?  Do  not  let  that  put 
you  oft  considering  the  possibility  of  buying 
this  book.  It  covers  tlie  346  species  on  the 
Armenian  List,  with  short  texts  facing  each  of 
the  61  identification  plates  (thus,  averaging  five 
or  six  species  per  plate).  Some,  such  as  the 
garish  near-passerines,  were  deemed  to  merit 
only  one  or  sometimes  two  illustrations,  but 
others  show  a variety  of  plumages  (e.g.  nine 
Yellow  Wagtails  Motacilla  flava).  The 
illustrations  are  by  a dozen  artists  aU  well  known 
by  name  to  readers  of  British  Birds  (Nomran 
Arlott,  Hilaiy  Bum,  Clive  Byers,  John  Cox, 
John  Davis,  John  Gale,  Robert  Gillmor,  Martin 
HaOam,  Ian  Lewington,  Dave  Numey,  Chris 
Rose  and  Jan  Wilczur) . The  differing  styles  do 
not  clash,  and  it  is  for  these  plates  that  those  not 
\dsiting  Armenia  may  decide  to  invest  in  tliis 
book.  It  is  also  immensely  valuable  for  its  348 
distribution  maps  (six  to  a page)  wdth  relevant 
localities  shown  plainly  on  each  one  (as  well  as 
a few  key  localities  which  are  universally 
depicted):  far  more  detailed  and  precise  than 


anything  available  hitherto,  the  result  of  special 
field  trips  carried  out  since  Armenia — situated 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
with  an  area  of  just  under  30,000  km^  (about 
the  size  of  Belgium) — declared  its  independence 
in  1991. 

Armenian  (as  well  as  English)  names  are 
given  on  the  plates,  and  there  is  also  an  index 
in  Armenian,  but  otherwise  this  book  is  wholly 
in  English. 

From  its  front  cover,  featuring  a modem 
interpretation  of  the  Tree  of  Life  from  an 
illuminated  manuscript  dated  1286,  to  its 
well-integrated  coUection  of  illustrations  and 
up-to-date  distribution  maps,  this  field  guide 
stands  out  as  something  special.  It  is  certain  to 
inspire  a generation  of  Armenian  birdwatchers, 
naturalists  and  conservationists,  who  v'ill  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  authors/ 
co-ordinators.  Dr  Martin  S.  Adamian  and  Dr 
Daniel  Klem,  Jr,  and  to  Sarkis  Acopian,  who 
initiated  and  funded  the  project. 
y.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


The  Birds  of  Africa,  vol.  V:  thrushes  to  puffback  flycatchers. 

Edited  by  Emil  K.  Urban,  C.  Hilary  Ery  & Stuart  Keith.  Colour  plates  by  Martin 
Woodcock;  line-drawings  by  Ian  Willis. 


Academic  Press,  London,  1997.  660  pages. 
0-12-137305-3.  £99.00. 

By  this  fifth  volume,  the  format,  layout  and 
style  have  been  established  (the  refinement  in 
this  volume  being  the  inclusion  of  red  on  the 
distribution  maps,  to  indicate  ‘breeding  or 
resident’),  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  by  the  spacious  design  and  almost 
opulent  feel  to  this  tome  (it  weighs  3'h  kg). 
This  volume  includes  many  of  the  trickiest 
identification  puzzles,  covering  thrushes 
(Turdidae),  Old  World  warblers  (Sylviidae), 
flycatchers  (Muscicapidae),  paradise-flycatchers 
and  monarchs  (Monarchidae)  and 
shrike-flycatchers,  wattle-eyes  and  batises 
(Platysteiridae). 

The  plates  are  uncluttered  with  labels  or 
code  letters,  for  each  has  a facing  page  witli  tire 
bird  outlines  and  die  necessary'  details.  All 
paintings  are  by  Martin  Woodcock;  a stunning 
achievement,  widr  312  species  illustrated  by 


32  colour  plates;  347  distribution  maps.  ISBN 

676  portraits  on  32  plates. 

An  average  of  1.8  pages  is  devoted  to  each 
species,  including  the  distribution  maps,  but 
excluding  the  plates;  remember,  however,  that 
these  are  huge  pages  (23.5  cm  X 31  cm), 
considerably  larger  even  than  those  of  BWP. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  most  of  the 
closely  related  or  similar-looking  species  are 
depicted  in  similar,  field-guide-type  side-on 
poses,  diough  tliere  is  often  jizz  as  well  as 
plumage  shown  in  the  portraits,  and  a trace  of 
habitat  in  the  background  (e.g.  the  Desert 
Warblers  Sylvia  naiia  are  on  the  ground  with 
a nearby  diorny  Acacia  branch,  whereas  die 
other  Sylvia  warblers  are  perching  on  ttvigs). 
Martin  Woodcock’s  colour  portraits  are 
augmented  in  some  cases  by  Line-drawings  by 
Ian  Willis  within  the  text,  depicdng  behaviour, 
nest  site,  minute  structural  details,  or  other 
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special  points.  The  texts  are  comprehensive, 
but  not  overpowering.  It  is  possible  to  read  tire 
section  on,  for  instance,  ‘General  habits’  and 
end  up  being  able  to  picture  the  bird,  rather 
than  being  overwhelmed  by  minutiae.  For  a 
West  European  ornithologist,  however,  it  is  an 
eye-opener  to  find  so  many  comments  such  as 
‘Food.  Not  known.’  or  ‘Breeding  habits. 
Unknown.  Nest  and  eggs  not  described.’  What 
opportunities  there  are  for  observ'ations  which 
genuinely  contribute  to  scientific  knowledge. 

Volume  I was  published  in  1982,  so  this 


mammoth  publishing  project  has  already  been 
rolling  onward  for  15  years.  It  is  providing  us 
with  one  of  the  great  sets  of  reference 
handbooks  devoted  to  a single  continent.  Let 
others  tty  to  emulate  it  if  they  dare,  if  they 
claim  similar  expertise,  if  they  have  the 
stamina.  This  is  an  essential  purchase  for  even,' 
serious  ornithological  library.  With  llie  recently 
formed  and  thriving  African  Bird  Club,  there 
will  also  be  many  birdwatchers  who  will  want 
to  own  their  personal  set  of  \'olumes. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


Birds  of  Kenya  and  Northern  Tanzania. 

By  Dale  A.  Zimmerman,  Donald  A.  Turner  & David  J.  Pearson. 

Christopher  Helm  Publishers,  London,  1996.  740  pages;  124  colour  plates;  1,058  maps; 
numerous  line-drawings.  ISBN  0-7136-3968-7.  £40.00. 


Birders  visiting  Kenya  have  been  waiting  a long 
time  for  a really  good  identification  guide  to  the 
rich  avifauna  of  this  incomparable  countiy. 
They  need  wait  no  longer.  This  magnificent 
book  is  eveiything  one  could  wish  for.  Ev'eiy 
species  on  the  Kenyan  list  is  mduded,  as  well 
as  34  additional  species  found  only  in  northern 
Tanzania.  In  total,  1,114  species  are  treated, 
but,  since  many  species  are  widespread  in  East 
Africa,  the  book  effectively  covers  most  of  the 
birds  to  be  found  in  neighbouring  countries. 

ILie  plates,  by  Dale  Zimmerman,  Ian  Willis 
and  Douglas  Pratt,  are  generally  superb: 
accurate,  aesthetic  and  comprehensive. 
Different  plumages  and  races  are  illustrated 
where  necessary,  and  v'irtually  every  species  is 
depicted  in  colour.  At  last  we  can  see  what 
some  of  the  scarcer  species  actually  look  like. 
The  artists’  styles  differ  to  some  extent,  but  this 
does  not  detract  at  all.  The  text  is  also 
masterful.  There  is  a useful  introduction  of 


some  40  pages,  but  the  bulk  of  tire  book  is 
devoted  to  the  species  accounts.  These  are 
concise,  but  witli  enough  detail  to  identify 
accurately  species  and  well-marked  subspecies. 
It  is  much  harder  to  know  what  to  leave  out  of 
a field  guide  than  what  to  include,  but  llie 
authors  have  clearly  worked  hard  to  get  it  just 
right.  Species  accounts  work  out  at  about  tliree 
to  a page,  and  cover  Identification,  Voice, 
I labits.  Similar  species,  and  Status  and 
distribution.  A small  but  clear  map  is  included 
for  most  species. 

This  book  is  a must  for  anyone  visiting  East 
Africa,  or  simply  if  you  wish  to  own  a beautiful 
book.  It  is  too  bulky  and  heavy  for  the  pocket, 
but,  with  this  lev'el  of  inlbrmation,  who  cares?  1 
shall  keep  it  for  reference  in  the  mini-bus  when 
on  safari.  Birding  in  Kenya  will  never  be  so 
hard  again. 

Nigel  Redman 


ALSO  RKCHIVHD 

Golden  Eagles.  By  Laurie  Campbell  & Roy  Dennis.  2nd  edn.  (Colin  Baxter  Photography, 
Grantown-on-Spey,  1997.  96  pages.  ISBN  1-900455-40-4.  Paperback  £16.00)  (Review:  Brit. 
Birds  90:  393) 

Owls.  By  Keith  Graham.  (Colin  Baxter  Photography,  Grantown-on-Spey,  1997.  48  pages. 
ISBN  1-900455-23-4.  Paperback  £8.00) 

Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Cumbria,  Lancashire  & Cheshire.  By  jonathan  Guest  & 
Malcolm  Hutcheson.  2nd  edn.  (Christopher  Helm  Publishers,  London,  1997.  224  pages. 
ISBN  0-7136-4479-6.  Paperback  £12.99)  (Review:  Brit.  Birds  85:  573) 

Kingfishers.  By  Charlie  Hamilton  James.  (Colin  Baxter  Photography,  Grantown-on-Spey, 
1997.  48  pages.  ISBN  1-900455-25-0.  Paperback  £8.00) 

Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Scotland.  By  Mike  Madders  & Julia  Welstead.  3rd  edn. 
(Christopher  Helm  Publishers,  London,  1997.  332  pages.  ISBN  0-7136-4487-7.  Paperback 
£12.99)  (Review:  Btit.  Birds  84:  78) 

Follow  That  Bird!:  around  the  World  with  a passionate  bird-watcher.  By  Bill  Oddie.  2nd 
edn.  (Robson  Books,  London,  1997.  172  pages.  isBN  1-86105-088-7.  Paperback  £7.99) 
(Review:  Brit.  Birds  88:  374) 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 


Compiled  by  Wendy  Dickson  and  Bob  Scolt 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 

Back-packers’  syndrome 

Recent  conversations  with  a range  of  birdwatching  colleagues  and  friends  suggest 
that  this  ‘syndrome’ — not  necessarily  something  that  doctors  would  immediately 
suspect — may  be  a widespread  problem.  Formally  known  as  ‘Thoracic-outlet 
Syndrome’,  it  results  from  pressure  on  the  shoulders  pushing  on  to  the  nerves 
and  causing  numbness  in  the  elbows  and  forearms  with  pins-and-needles  and  a 
tingling  sensation.  Women  are  more  susceptible  than  men  because  of  the 
anatomical  structure  around  their  clavicles.  We  know  of  one  case  where 
prolonged  carrying  of  a telescope  and  tripod  on  one  shoulder  and  a camera  with 
telephoto  on  the  other  has  resulted  in  the  need  for  medical  consultation  and  a 
completely  different  approach  to  carrying  equipment  in  the  field.  We  suspect  that 
no-one  has  yet  cracked  the  best  method  for  carrying  telescopes  in  the  field,  but 
getting  the  weight  off  the  shoulder  and  on  to  some  form  of  harness  or  belt  would 
seem  sensible,  at  least  for  the  most  regular  of  telescope-users. 


Northumberland  National  Park  and  the  Big  Guns 


The  Public  Enquiry  has  now  taken  place  in 
this  long-running  saga  {Brit.  Birds  88:  336;  89: 
330,  421).  After  several  weeks  discussing 
access  and  other  planning  issues  relating  to  the 
Ministry  of  Defence’s  plans  for  the  Otterbum 
range  within  the  Northumberland  National 
Park,  attention  turned  to  evidence  concerning 
the  effects  on  important  breeding  birds. 

The  MoD  proposes  to  use  the  range  for 
firing  its  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System 
CMLRS)  and  motorised  AS90  ‘big’  guns,  as 
well  as  to  expand  the  local  road  network.  The 
Natural  History  Society  of  Northumbria,  in 
opposing  the  plans,  contends  that  levels  of 
disturbance  would  have  serious  effects  upon, 
and  may  even  cause  the  loss  of,  important 
breeding  populations  of  Merlin  Falco 
columbarius,  Black  Grouse  Tetrao  letrax, 
European  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria 
and  Dunlin  Calidris  alpina. 


It  is  estimated  that  10%  of  the  AS90  firing 
would  be  carried  out  at  night,  which  would 
particularly  affect  roosting  and  incubating 
birds.  Whereas  upland  birds  are  willing  to 
tolerate  the  disadvantages  of  bad  weather 
because  of  relative  lack  of  disturbance,  any 
change  to  this  balance  could  have  significant 
effects  upon  their  populations. 

The  MoD  has  sought  to  play  down  the 
impact  of  disturbance  by  suggesting  parallels 
witlt  the  way  roosting  or  feeding  birds  return 
to  airfields  despite  noise-scaring  efforts — which 
ratlrer  misses  the  point  about  the  sensitive 
breeding  species  affected  by  tltis  proposal. 

Evidence  has  also  been  submitted  that  the 
MLRS  is  a highly  polluting  weapon, 
producing  levels  of  carbon  monoxide, 
aluminium  oxide  and  hydrochloric-acid  fumes 
which  could  also  be  damaging  to  bird 
populations. 


Reds  and  Greys  together 

Many  people  who  feed  birds  in  winter  will  get 
visits  from  Grey  Squirrels  Sciunis  carolinensis. 
This  introduction  from  North  America  is  not 
always  popular  when  it  helps  itself  to  the  food, 
and  it  also  shares  the  blame  for  tlte  decline  of 
our  native  Red  Squirrel  5.  vtdgaris.  Recently, 
however.  Red  and  Grey  Squirrels  have  been 
discovered  living  together  in  apparent 
harmony  in  a wood  near  Dunkeld,  Perthshire. 


The  two  populations  are  believed  to  have  been 
co-existing,  without  the  Red  Squirrels 
decreasing  in  number,  for  more  than  40  years. 
This  remarkable  discovery'  was  made  by  a 
zoologist  from  Scottish  Natural  Heritage  in  a 
Forestry'  Commission  wood,  and  the  tv'o 
organisations  are  now  funding  a two-year 
study  into  these  squirrel  populations.  {Tree 
Neius — Tree  Council  magazine — Spring  1997) 
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News  and  comment 


Barn  Owl  boxes 

Customers  of  the  Cumbrian  company, 
W’easdale  Nurseries,  in  conjunction  with 
parcel-delivery  specialists  Business  Express,  and 
the  National  Trust,  the  RSPB,  the  W'orld  Owl 
Trust,  the  Hawk  & Owl  'I'rust  and  Forest 
Enietprise  are  being  asked  to  sponsor  the 
building,  erection  and  maintenance  of  nesting 
boxes  for  Barn  Owls  Tyto  alba  throughout 
Britain.  The  boxes — made  to  a design  widely 
used  by  the  Hawk  & Owl  I'rust — cost  £62.00 
each  to  build,  and  Weasdale  Nurseries 
customers  are  being  invited  to  make 
contributions  towards  the  cost.  Business  Express 


will  then  distijbute  the  boxes  free  of  charge  to 
the  other  organisations  which  will  select  the 
sites  for  the  new  boxes,  fix  them  in  place  and 
monitor  tlieir  use.  A newsletter  will  report  on 
progress  of  tlie  scheme  to  its  sponsors. 

ITie  fund-raising  operation  will  run  until 
3 1 St  December  1 997  and  is,  of  course,  open  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  help. 

For  furtlier  details,  contact  Andrew  F'ors\th, 
Weasdale  Nurseries,  Newbiggin  on  Lune, 
Kir'kby  Stephen,  Cumbria  CA17  4i.x;  phone 
015396-23246. 


Fames:  bad  news  and  good  news 

Adverse  weatlrer  on  the  F'arne  Islands,  off  tire 
Northumberland  coast,  at  a crucial  time  in  tire 
breeding  season  had  dire  consequences  for 
some  species.  According  to  tire  National 
Trust’s  Head  VC'arden,  John  VC'alton,  losses 
were  estimated  at  21,500  Puffin  Eraiercula 
arctica  eggs/chicks,  tlie  contents  of  3,700 
Kittiwake  Rissa  iridaciyla  nests  and  5,500 
Common  Guillemot  Vria  aalge  eggs  or  young, 


as  well  as  small  numbers  of  Shags 
Phalacrocorax  arisioielis. 

Otlrer  news  from  tire  islands  is  tliat  ‘Elsie’, 
tire  Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bengaknsis, 
successfully  Hedged  her  hybrid  X Sandwich 
Tern  X.  sandvicensis  chick.  Perhaps  tire  most 
unexpected  sight  on  the  islands  this  summer 
was  an  albino  Shag.  Two  young  were  in  tire 
nest;  one  nomral  and  one  pure  white. 


Susan  Cowdy  Memorial  Appeal  for  Bardsey 


Susan  Cowdy  MBE,  who  died  in  July  1996 
{Brit.  Birds  89:.  596),  was  largely  responsible  for 
raising  the  money  to  buy  and  endow  Bardsey,  a 
NNR,  and  helped  to  set  up  tire  Bardsey  Island 
Trust  which  owns  and  manages  the  island  in 
partnership  witlr  the  Countryside  Council  of 
Wales. 

'I'he  Trust  plans  to  convert  all  of  the 
lighthouse  buildings  to  a visitor  informatiotr 
centre  to  be  called  The  Susan  Cowdy  Centre, 
to  maintain  access  to  the  island  by  much- 


needed  repairs  to  tire  slipway  and  gabions,  and 
to  improve  accommodation  for  visiting 
birdwatchers  and  scientists  and  tire  resident 
warden. 

If  you  woiald  like  to  honour  Susarr’s  memory 
by  contributing  to  tlris  appeal,  please  send  a 
cheque  (made  out  to  Bardsey  Island  Trust 
Lad/Susan  Cowdy  Memorial  Appeal)  to,  or 
request  a coveirant  or  gift-aid  fomr  front,  Sinron 
Glynn  (Director),  Bardsey  Island  Trust,  Coed 
Anna,  Nanhoron,  lAvillreli,  Gwynedd  1. 1 .53  SPR. 


Seashore  Code 

We  had  the  Country  Code,  tire  Birdwatchers’ 
Code,  and  then  the  Fossil  Code.  Now,  tire 
Marine  Conservation  Society,  with  grant  aid 
from  the  Countryside  Council  for  Wales  and 
the  Green  Sea  Initiative,  has  compiled  the 
Seashore  Code: 

1.  Show  respect  for  sea  creamres 

2.  Take  rubbish  home  with  you 

3.  'Fake  photos,  not  living  animals 

4.  Drive  on  roads,  not  beaches 

5.  Be  careful  irear  cliffs 

6.  Avoid  disturbing  wildlife 

F’ull  details  are  given  in  a leallet.  The 
Seashore  Code  (in  both  English  and  Welsh), 
available  from  the  CCW  on  01248-385500  or 
from  the  MCS  on  01989-566017. 


Whatever  turns  you  on 

‘What  are  tire  wild  sights,  sounds  and  smells 
tlrat  particularly  excite  or  fascinate  you?’,  asks 
'Eire  Wildlife  Trusts’  Natural  W'or/d,  witlr  Zeiss 
8X20  binoculars  as  the  prize.  Nine 
‘well-known  wildlife  enthusiasts’  list  Ureir 
choices  in  the  magazine’s  fiftieth  issue  (auluirrn 
1997),  and  we  especially  liked  Miriatrr 
Rothschild’s  selection:  (1)  jump  of  a Hea,  (2) 
limestorre  pavements  at  The  Burretr,  (3)  sorrg 
of  lire  Sky  Lark  Alauda  anvusis,  (4)  nest  of  a 
Long-tailed  Til  Aegitlia/os  caudatus,  and  (5)  a 
clear  night  sky. 

If  you  have  an  idle  moment,  let  us  know  your 
choice  of  five  sights,  sounds  or  smells,  and  we’ll 
publish  the  set  that  lakes  our  fancy. 

If  ytru  are  not  already  a member  of  your  local 
Wildlife  Trust  . . . shame  on  you! 
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From  Aigle  to  Yorlin 

In  A Guide  to  Scots  Bird  Names,  by  Robin 
Jackson  with  illustrations  by  David  Mitchell, 
written  for  ‘tlte  dedicated  bird  watcher,  the 
student  of  the  Scots  language,  the  amateur 
historian  interested  in  Scottish  culture,  the 
holiday  visitor  to  Scotland  and  the  casual 
reader’,  the  bird  names  are  provided  in  two 
lists,  Scots-English  and  English-Scots.  While 
some  species  have  many  names  (e.g.  27  Scots 
names  for  Chaffinch  Friiigilla  coelebs),  author 
Robin  Jackson  knows  of  none  for  Coot  Fiilica 
atra.  Redwing  Turdiis  iliaciis,  Chiffehaff 
Phylloscopus  collybita,  Spotted  Flycatcher 
Ahiscicapa  striata.  Long-tailed  Tit  Aegithalos 
caudatus.  Coal  Tit  Pams  ater,  Brambling 
Fringilla  moiitifringilla  or  Common/Scottish 
Crossbill  Loxia  cuivirostraJ scotica.  If  you  know 
a Scots  name  for  any  of  these  (or  any  other 
Scots  bird  names  not  included  in  the  book), 
please  send  them  to  the  author  (address 
below) . 

With  the  International  Ornithological 
Congress  (and  others)  calling  for  a single  list 
of  standard  English  names,  there  must  be  only 
a faint  hope  of  ‘Rednebbit  Pussy’  being 
adopted  internationally  instead  of  Atlantic 
Puffin  for  Fratercula  arctica.  What  a pity! 

Making  an  ideal  Christmas  present  for  all 
your  Scottish  relations,  this  64-page  booklet 
costs  £4.50  (plus  50p  p&p)  from  Dr  Robin 
Jackson,  4 Deeview  Gardens,  Drumoak, 
Banchory,  Aberdeenshire  AB3i  5AF;  make 
cheques  payable  to  Scots  Bird  Names  Project. 


Morocco  Annual  Bird  Report 

Poiphyiio,  a relatively  new  publication  produced 
by  Group  d’Omithologie  du  Maroc  Central 
(GOMAC)  and  edited  by  Prof  J.  Franchimont, 
Faculte  de  Sciences,  Meknes,  Morocco, 
includes  an  Annual  Report  on  Moroccan  birds. 

These  reports  depend  a good  deal  on 
information  received  from  visiting  bird- 
watchers. A number  of  birders  from  the  UK 
sent  in  notes  for  the  1995  Report,  but  more 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so  (birders  and 
tour-leaders!).  Selected  records  of  the  more 
unusual/rare  species  can  also  be  sent  to  Dr  M. 
Thevenot,  Universite  Montpellier,  France,  for 
inclusion  in  ‘European  news’  in  British  Birds. 
Anyone  wishing  to  purchase  copies  of  Poiphyrio 
is  inUted  to  become  an  Associate  Member  of 
GOMAC  (£14  annual  subscription)  by  writing 
to  GOMAC,  Faculte  de  Sciences  de  Meknes, 
NP,  4010-Beni  M’hamed,  50003-Meknes, 
Alorocco.  {Contributed  by  Ai.  Thevenot  and 
J.  D.  R.  Vernon) 


Dinosaurs 

It  is  not  often  that  science  fiction  is  taken 
seriously  by  a science-fact  publication,  so  the 
allocation  by  BBC  Wildlife  of  the  space 
equivalent  to  a whole  page  to  a review  of 
Steven  Spielberg’s  film  of  Michael  Crichton’s 
The  Lost  World:  Jurassic  Park  is  a high 
accolade.  Put  simply,  it  is  impossible  to  watch 
the  film  without  believing  (even  if  only 
momentarily)  that  the  dinosaurs  are  real. 

The  main  theme  of  September’s  issue, 
however,  is  summarised  by  the  sentence  ‘As 
far  as  the  extinction  of  other  life-forms  is 
concerned,  humans  are  the  biggest  catastrophe 
to  hit  the  planet  since  a giant  meteorite  sent 
the  dinosaurs  into  oblivion.’  A list  of  ‘The 
unlucky  13’  selects  species  representing  the 
diversity  of  human  threats  to  wildlife  today, 
but  which  can  theoretically  still  be  saved  from 
extinction.  Three  birds  are  included:  Indigo 
Macaw  Anodorhynchus  leari  of  Bahia  in  Brazil, 
Gurney’s  Pitta  Pitta  gumeyi  of  Khao  Nor 
Chuchi  in  Thailand,  and  Crested  Ibis 
Nipponia  nippon  now  confined  (despite  its 
scientific  name)  to  Qinling  in  China. 

BBC  Wildlife  should  be  on  your  local 
bookstall;  if  not,  call  Alison  French  on  0181 
576  3979. 


Indian  Fair 

Over  5,000  people  attended  the 

‘BIRDing-FAIR’  held  at  Jal  Mahal  Lake  in 
Jaipur,  India,  on  lst-2nd  Februarv-  1997. 
Another  is  now  planned,  for  1 st-2nd  February 
1998.  For  details,  contact  Harsh  Vardham, 
C 158  A,  Dayanand  Marg,  Tilak  Nagar, 
Jaipur,  India,  or  fax  0091-141-621129. 


New  Recorder 

Peter  AlOler,  10  Harrold  Cottages,  Reiss, 
Wick,  Caithness  Kvvi  4RU,  has  taken  over  from 
E.  W.  E.  Alaughan  as  Recorder  for  Caithness. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 

Tony  Armstrong — Northeast 

Dave  Flumm — Southwest 

Frank  Gribble — AMdlands 

Barrie  Harding — East  Anglia 

Angus  Hogg — Scotland 

Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 

Don  Taylor — Southeast 

Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 

John  Wilson — Northwest 


RECENT  BBRC  DECISIONS 


This  monihly  listing  of  the  most-recent  decisions  by  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  in  any  way  to  replace  the 
annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain’.  The  records  listed  are  mostly 
those  of  the  rarest  species,  or  those  of  special  interest  for  other  reasons.  All 
records  refer  to  1997  unless  stated  otlierwise. 

ACCEPd'ED:  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  mlloides  Cotswold  VC’ater  Park  (Gloucestershire 
Wiltshire),  24th  June  to  1st  July.  Great  White  Egret  Egmta  alba  Bough  Beech  Reser\'oir  (Kent), 
5th-14th  Januarv’  1996  (same  as  East  West  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Bnt.  Birds  90:  460).  Pacific 
Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva  Swaffham  Prior  Fen  (Cambridgeshire),  14th-27th  April  1996. 
Laughing  Gull  Lams  airicdla  Dornoch,  Sutherland  (Highland),  14th  August  to  12th  October 
1996;  Drift  Reservoir  (Cornwall),  22nd  April.  Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Oius  scops  Scarinish,  Tiree 
(Argyll),  6th  April.  Red-rumped  Swallow  Himndo  datmca  Guildford  (Sumey),  6th-7th  & 1 1th- 
12th  x\lay.  Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervimis  Fair  Isle  (Shetland),  14th  Alay.  Thrush 
Nightingale  Uisania  bisania  Fair  Isle,  24th-30th  iVIay;  7th-10th  June;  26th  June. 

AI.  J.  Rogers,  Secretary,  BBRC,  2 Churchtozvti  Collages,  Towedtiack,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ 
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RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Barty  Nightingale  and  Anthony  A tcCeehan 

This  summan'  covers  the  period  from  13th  October  to  9th  November  1997. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Great  W’hite  Egret  Egretta  alba  Cape  Clear 
Island,  26th  October,  same  at  Schull  (botli  Co. 
Cork)  into  November.  Alpine  Accentor 
Prunella  collatis  Strumble  Head  (Pembroke- 
shire), 30th  October.  Siberian  Rubythroat 
Lnscinia  calliope  Osmington  Mill  (Dorset),  19th 
October.  Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka 
Three  in  late  October.  Desert  Wheatear  O. 
deserti  Five  in  October/Notember.  Blyth’s 
Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dnmelonini 
Damborough  Head  (Humberside),  20th-24th 
October.  Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
proregitlus  At  least  120  in  Britain  from  mid 


October,  but  only  one  in  Ireland.  Radde’s 
Warbler  P.  schwarzi  At  least  six  in  late 
October.  Dusky  Warbler  P.  fuscaius  At  least 
15  from  mid  October.  Isabelline  Shrike 
Ijinius  isabellinus  Beny  Head  (Devon),  21st- 
22nd  October.  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  L minor 
Sclsey  Bill  (West  Sussex),  24th  October. 
Southern  Grey  Shrike  L.  metidionalis  One 
of  race  pallidirostris.  Long  Buckby 
(Northamptonshire),  3rd-4th  November. 
Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  msiica  Rathlin  Island 
(Co.  Antrim),  19th-22nd  October  (first  for 
Northern  Ireland). 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘Hritish  Birds’. 
Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(28p/min  cheap  rate;  41p/min  other  times;  ind.  VAT) 


CORRECTIONS 


VOI.UMI-  90 

383  Line  1,  "Brit.  Birds  90:  1-22’  should  read  ‘90:  25-62’. 

387  Tetrad  Allas  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Essex  Price  given  as  X.'17.50  should  read  £15.95. 

482  Fig.  8.  Juvenile  Wilson’s  Phalaropc.  Artist  was  Andy  Wilson  (not  Steplien  Mawby). 

520  Line  29,  ‘31st  September'  should  read  '30th  September'. 
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MANZANILLA 

LA  GHANA 


CHRISTMAS  PUZZLE 

Illustrated  and  set  by  John  HoUyer 
Sponsored  by  Vinicola  Hidalgo  SA 


Scilly  twitch 

How  many  people  are  attending  the  twitch?  How  many  have 
binoculars?  How  many  have  telescopes?  How  many  are  watching 

±ie  Northern  Parula  Parula  americana} 

Right  or  wrong,  the  puzzle-setter’s  assessments  may  not  be  challenged.  The  three 
intrants  whose  answers  correspond  with  those  of  the  setter  and  are  picked  in  the  draw 
Dn  15th  January  1998  will  each  win  the  very  appropriate  festive-season  prize  of  a case 
3f  three  bottles  of  La  Gitana  sherry  (a  light,  crisp,  delicately  flavoured  sherry,  best 
drunk  chilled  as  an  aperitif)- 

In  the  event  of  fewer  than  three  entries  being  completely  correct,  the  prizes  wtU  be  awarded  to  those 
:losest  to  the  correct  answers.  Put  your  answers  (and  your  name  and  address)  on  a postcard  and  send 
t (one  entry  only  per  subscriber),  to  arrive  before  15th  January  1998,  to  Christmas  Puzzle,  Fountains, 
’ark  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  © British  Birds  Ltd  1997 
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OCEAN  ADVENTURES 

Experience  the  unforgettable  birds,  wildlife  and  scenery  of 

Antarctica 
& The  Arctic 

We  have  a superb  selection  of  cruises  on  small  or 
medium-sized  vessels,  ranging  from  the  famous 
World  Discoverer  to  former  Russian  research  ships. 
Visit  Antarctica,  South  Georgia,  The  Falklands, 

The  Subantarctic  Islands  of  New  Zealand  & Australia, 
The  South  Atlantic  Islands,  The  Amazon,  The  South 
Pacific  Islands,  The  Kurils  & Kamchatka,  Arctic 
Siberia,  The  Aleutians  & The  Pribilofs,  Alaska, 

Arctic  Canada,  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen. 

Brochures  from  Ocean  Adventures,  Two  Jays,  Kemple  End,  Stonyhurst,  Lancashire 
BB7  9QY.  Tel:  01254-8261 16.  Fax:01254-826780.  E-mail:  ocean@birdquest.co.uk 


A.  British  Birds 


Information  Supplied  by 

The  Met  Office 


forecasts 


A special  new 
service  for 
British  Birds  readers. 

Plan  all  your 
birding  trips  with 
precise  up-to-date 
weather  information. 

Will  the  wind  be 
easterly?  Will  it  be 
fogg>L^  When  will  the 
cold  front  pass  through? 


For  a detailed  weather 
forecast  for  your  (or  any 
other)  region,  for  today 
and  the  week  ahead  call 


0891  11  00  14 


For  synoptic  weather 
charts  by  fax  for 
today  and  tomorrow, 

dial  I 0897  200  229 


I-ORl-;CASTS  ARi:  UmATlil)  lAVICH  DAILY 


0891  calls  arc  charged  at  50p  per  minute.  0S97  fax  calls  are  charged  at  per  minute  (Synoptic  Chart  = 
1 page  transmission)  Weathercall  is  product  of  I IS  pic.  If  you  require  further  information  or  have  any 
problems  using  these  services  dial  Weathercall  Helpdesk:  oi?]  729  8811. 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


ENGLAND 


SUFFOLK  FARMHOUSE.  B&B.  En-suile  facililies  in  rural 
location.  Easy  reach  Minsmere.  Dunwich  and  Somhwold 
Tel:  01986  78 1 35  I.  (BB163) 

CH.APEL  COTTAGE.  Swanlon  Novers.  North  Norl'olk. 
Charming  18th  century  cottage.  Near  excellent  birdwatching. 
Stubenbord  01508  570296.  Weeks  or  weekends  available. 

(BB140) 


IRELAND 


IRELAND,  TRALEE  BAY:  To  let.  uninhabited  island  with 
two  storey  farmhouse,  large  colonies  of  terns  nest  on  this 
island.  Details  on  request.  Tel./Fax  +353  66  39443.  (BB182) 


SCOTLAND 


SUMBURGH  HEAD,  SHETLAND.  Lighthouse-keeper's 
cottage,  perched  high  on  spectacular  Seabird  Cliffs  on  the 
RSPB  Reserve  at  the  .southern  tip  of  Shetland  Islands.  Self- 
catering, fully-furnished,  centrally-heated,  sleeps  six.  Great 
for  migrants,  cetacean-watching  too.  Road  to  the  door.  Other 
good  birding  spots,  white  sand  beaches,  restaurant,  bar.  shop, 
archaeological  sites,  and  airport,  all  within  three  miles.  Also 
an  unfurnished  cottage  available,  for  long  let.  Torquil 
Johnson-Ferguson,  Solwaybank,  Canonbie,  Dumfriesshire 
DG14  OXS.  tel.  013873  72240.  (BBI87) 


MORVEN.  Overlooking  Sound  of  Mull.  Two  fully  equiped 
400  year  old  stone  croft  cottages,  sleeping  3 & 6 respectively. 
Superb  walking  & wildlife.  No  pets.  Open  all  year,  £150- 
£180  Fully  inclusive.  Tel/Fax:  0122.3  871650.  (BBI58) 


Historical  Creetown  - surrounded  by  5 local 
RSPB  Galloway  & Solway  nature  reserves  - 
by-passed  by  tbe  A75,  so  peace  reigns. 
Another  world.  Relaxing.  Comfortable. 
Rural  but  not  remote.  Just  10  en-suite  rooms 
with  colour  TV.  and  tea/coffee  makers. 
Extensive  menu  - bar  snack  to  banquet. 
Ideal  for  small  parties.  2 Star  RAC,  3 Crown 
STB  Commended.  Doorstep  parking.  Slow 
down.  Enjoy.  So  much  to  see...  far  from  the 
maddening  crowd.  Local  Information  P,ick 
&:  Bror'hure  on  request. 

Ellangowan  Hotel 
, 01671  820201 

St  John  Street,  Creetown,  Dumtrlee  & Galloway  DG8  7JF 


BB145 

OVERSEAS 

PROVENCE,  CAM.ARGUE.  2 farm  cottages,  also  b&b. 
Rogers,  Mas  d'Auphan.  Lc  Sambuc,  13200  ARLE.S. 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  490972041.  fax  490972087.  (BB097) 


HONG  KONG — Superb  birding  Sept-May.  Richard 
Lewthwaite.  2 Villa  Paloma,  Shuen  Wan.  Tai  Po,  Hong 
Kong.  Tel:  (+852)  2665  8506.  Fax:  (+852)  2665  8190. 

(BB069) 


BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS 


Over  17  year's  experience  in  arranging  affordable 
tailor-made  birding  trips  for  individuals,  bird  clubs 
and  birding  tour  companies  British-owned.  Write 
or  fax  for  our  1 998  brochure. 

BIRDWATCH  costa  RICA 

APARTADO  7911,  1000-B  SAN  JOSE 
COSTA  RICA  - FAX  (00)  506-228-1573 


(BB149) 

CAIRNS,  AUSTRALIA.  General  birding  for  up  to  100 
species  in  a day.  200  in  four.  Hit  lists  also  welcomed  for 
such  as  Cassowary,  Baza.  Beach  Stone-curlew.  Squatter 
Pigeon.  Fig  Parrot;  Rufous,  Barking  and  Grass  Owls;  Little 
Kingfisher.  Victoria's  Riflebird.  5 Bowerbirds,  and  up  to  12 
Finches.  From  $60/person/half-day.  $120  full  day.  $250  per 
group  per  day.  Andy  Anderson.  Birding  Services,  Box  7999 
Cairns  4870.  Australia.  Fax/Ph  61  70/323387.  Email: 
birdo@internetnorth.eom.au.  (BB 164) 

CAPE  TOWN.  Holidaying  in  the  Cape?  Why  not  Join  one 
of  our  integrated  one  day  birding  and  sightseeing  tours. 
Halfday,  full  day  and  extended  specialist  birding  trips  also 
available.  Contact  Richard  Grant  - Birdwatch  Cape  27  21 
7625059  (tel  and  fax),  082  772  6245  (cell). 

arg@iafrica.com  (email)  (BB188) 


Birdfinders 


GOOD  VALUE  BIRDWATCHING 
HOLIDAYS  WORLDWIDE 

1998  DESTINATIONS 
INCLUDE: 

HONG  KONG,  HUNGARY, 

MOROCCO,  ZIMBABWE. 

FRENCH  LAKES,  EGYPT, 

ISLES  of  SCILLY,  ISRAEL, 

GAMBIA,  TEXAS,  SPAIN, 
lA  BRENNE,  FLORIDA,  CANARY  ISLANDS, 
ARIZONA,  ECUADOR,  GREECE,  CANADA 
DUTCH  POLDERS,  CAPE  MAY 

FULL.  BROCHURE  FROM: 
VAUGHAN  ASHBY,  18  MIDLEAZE, 
SHERBORNE,  DORSET  DT9  6DY 
TEL/FAX:  (01935)  817001  EMML: 

1 06 1 25. 1 647 @compuserve.com 

MEMBER  OF  THE  UK  TOURISM  TRUST  NUMBER  I.m 
VOUR  MONTY  IS  PROTECTED  BY  THE  Wi  TOIRISM  TRUST 
AGENTS  FOR  HILDWINCS  IB.AKERS  WORLKD  TRAtTE  LIMITED)  .ATOL  NUMBER  2792 

(BBIfi7) 

SOUTH  PVRENF.E.S/.M.TO  ARAGON.  Birders  rural 
guest  house.  Near  Lammergeier  sanctuary.  Experts  in  raptors 
and  steppe  birds.  Info  about  sites  and  birds:  Wallcreepcr. 
Dupont's  L.  Personalised  progranimes/FBoard  L 150  pAA’.pp. 
- 7/10  day  tours:  Ebro  Delta,  Steppes  (Monegros,  Belchile). 
Pyrenees  (Guara.  Riglos,  Ordesa  Hecho)  Groups  6/10  - L 
750  inch:  Accommod..  Transport,  English  guide.  Brochure 
& Bird  List:  Casa  Rural  Omit.  'Boletas'  - 22192  Loporzano- 
Huesca.  Tel/fax  34  74  262027  www.abaforum.es./viweb/ 
boletas  (BB170) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01767  640025 


ISRAEL  - EILAT  & ARAVA  VALLEY 

AUTUMN/WINTER/SPRING  - SEPT  20-MAY  20. 

* I -2  week  fully  guided  lour  programme  incorporating 
wide  variety  of  habitats  with  many  unique  resident  & 
migratory  species. 

* Impressive  raptor  migration,  seabirds,  waders,  & songbirds 
in  spectacular  desert  environment. 

* Birds  on  your  doorstep!!  More  than  1 00  species  in  a day 
possible  within  o 3 Kilometre  radius  of  your  room  on  Lotan. 

* Trips  to  Northern  Israel  also  available  for  4 days  by  negotiation. 

* Full  board,  accommodation  & guiding  inclusive  at  £395.00  per 
week,  or  $635.00  dollars.  Rates  far  B & B,  or  half  board 
without  guiding  available  on  request. 

Full  details  and  booklet  from:  James  Smith/David  Dolev, 
Kibbutz  Lotan,  Door  Na  Chevel  Eilot,  88855  ISRAEL. 

Fax  00-972-7-6356827.  Tel:-6356935 


‘HIGH  ISLAND’ 

UPPER  TEXAS  COAST  U.S.A. 

Bed  and  breakfast  for  groups  of  4 or  8.  Tours  given. 
‘Birder’s  Haven,  PO  Box  309,  High  Island.  Texas  77623. 
Tel.  409  286  5362  or  214  824  5390.  (BB1 48) 


NEW  ZE.\I..\NI)  Experience  our  unique  plant  and  bird 
community  in  diverse  and  dramatic  landscapes.  Personalised 
birding/nature  tours.  Information;  Manu  Tours.  106  Ocean 
Beach  Road.  Tairua,  New  Zealand.  Ph/Fa.\  (64)  (7)  864747.5. 

(BB16.5) 


VENEZUEE.V  birdwatching  fortnights  Jan/Nov  97  led  by 
John  Raines:  Andes,  Llanos,  Henri  Pittier  £1„399  + flights. 
Also  tailor-mades.  Geody.s.sey  0171-281  7788.  (BBI2.5) 


UISTR.VLIA:  LOTUS  l.ODCJE,  200-r  species  of  birds. 
Resident  naturalists,  outback  experience.  Extensive  variety 
of  flora  and  fauna  in  far  north  Queensland,  17:  hour  flight 
north  of  Cairns.  Superior  accommodation.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Tel:  061  70  .59077.3.  Fax:  061  70  590703. 

(BBI31) 

Ell.AT  AND  THE  NEGEV  DESERT  SPECIALITIES:  Trips 
guided  by  the  local  guide.  Hadoram  Shirihai.  If  you  are  based 
around  Eilat  you  may  join  our  one  day  Negev  trip  (Cost  25  stg.  per 
person  between  10  March  and  10  April  and  45  stg.  per  person  at  all 
other  times),  providing  most  desert  and  migrating  birds  including 
Houbara  Bustard  and  4 species  of  Sandgrouse,  and  on  an  evening 
excursion  ( 1 5 stg.)  to  observe  the  Hume's  Tawny  Owl.  Please  book 
through  Sunbird  office,  tel:  01767-682969,  fax:  01767-692481.  For 
additional  information  contact  Hadoram:  PO  Box  4168,  Eilat 
88102,  Israel.  Telefax:  00972-7-6379326.  (BBI69) 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 


Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours. 

101.  Vinayalankara  Mawatha,  Colombo  10, 

Sri  Lanka. 


Telephone 

Telex 

Fax 


0094  1 693361  - 8. 699500  & 699984 
21320  LEWIS  CE.  21536  DFSHIP.  22766  DF.LAIR  CE 
0094  1 698139,  699413.  686149 


(BB149) 


AVESTRAVEL 

SUPREME  BIRPIN6  & NATURAL  HISTORY  TOURS 

4.^'v^es  * w 


MIGHTY  ANDES  • WINDSWEPT  PARAMO  ■ ELFIN  FOREST 
VERDANT  CLOUDfOREST  ■ COASTAL  SEMIDESERT 
DECIDUOUS  WOODLANDS  • WILD  AMAZONIA 


Robert  Jonsson,  Resident  Director  & Guide  ■ P.  O.  BOX  17-07 •9211# 
TEL /FAX ECUADOR 09-446  695  • IfsTTHlNATlONAL 593  9 446695 
QUITO-ECUADOR  ■ SOUTH  AMERICA 


BOOKS 


BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  & .SOLD.  Send  A5  s.a  e.  for 
catalogue.  Visit  our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books,  The  Cruck  Barn.  Cross  Si.  Castleton. 
Derbyshire  S.30  2WH.  Tel.  014.33  621999.  Fax.  01433  621 
862.  (BB078) 


BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of-print,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024,  Littleton.  Mass. 
01460.  USA.  (BB113) 


The  original 
BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 


The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  1 59  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 
Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833 


What  are  the  following?  apple  sheelie,  black  douker,  chuir  muftit, 
dog  birdie,  gled,  hielan  paddy,  kweet,  moon,  pewl,  quit,  swaabie. 
To  find  the  answer,  buy 

A GUIDE  TO  SCOTS  BIRDS  NAMES 

By  Robin  Jackson.  Illustrations  by  David  Mitchell 
(2nd  impression). 

Published  by  Ptarmigan  Press,  4 Deeview  Gardens,  Drumoak, 
Banchory,  Scotland  AB31  5AF.  Price  E4.50+.50  p&p. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  ideal  but  unconventional  Chistmas 
present  - this  is  it!  BB185 


HARK  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT  books  on  Ornithology. 
Isabelline  Books.  Tel:  01392  256.594.  Fax  201663.  (BBI75) 


(.TONTURION  BOOKS  lei  or  fax  (01425)  657988.  For 
latest  catalogue,  s.a.e.  to  2 Roman  Quay,  High  Street. 
Fordingbridge.  Hampshire  SP6  IRL,  (BB183) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


FOR  SALE 


WILDLIFE  WATCHING/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camouflage  pattern  materials,  poles,  frames  and  fittings. 
Leafscreens,  scrim,  olive  green  camera  straps,  padded  tripod 
slings,  belts,  webbing,  clothing,  hats,  mats,  insect  repellent, 
elastic  camouflage  sleeving  for  lenses.  Outdoor  safety  equip., 
clothing  etc.  etc. 

Details;  Kevin  Keatley,  Wildlife  Watching  Supplies, 
Town  Living  Farmhouse,  Puddington, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  8LW. 

Tel,  fax  and  24  hr  (01 884)  860692  (bb  1 66) 


BIRD  JOURNAI,  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (B.B., 
Bird  Study,  County  Reports  etc.)  David  Morgan,  Whitmore. 
Umberleigh,  N,  Devon  EX.S7  9HB.  (BB1.S9) 

BRITISH  BIRDS  (UNBOUND)  1979-1990;  Ringing  and 
Migration,  Vols  1-13;  Bird  Migration,  Vols  1 and  2.  Tel: 
01353  740.S40.  (BBOOO) 


Ace  Optics  of  Bath 

THE  BEST  DEALS  IN  OPTICS 
QUESTAR  - now  in  stock! 

TEL:  01225-466364 
16  Green  Street,  Bath  BAl  2JZ  ,bbi6d 


BIRD  REPORTS 

AVON  BIRD  REPORT  1996  now  available,  £5.00  inc  p&p 
from  AOG,  6 Falcondale  Walk,  Bristol  BS9  3JG.  (BB177) 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


SPURN  BIRD  OBSERVATORY  requires  a warden  from 
April  to  November  1998.  Wage  around  £61  per  week.  Must 
be  a keen  birder,  ringing  permit  an  advantage.  Applications 
plus  CV  by  3 1 St  January  to  Ian  Walker,  31  Walton  Park, 
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parasiticus,  see  Skua,  Arctic 
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news,  242;  summary-  for  1996,  544 

, Long-toed,  European  news,  242 
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numbers  in  Britain  in  1995,  422-3; 
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liirtur,  see  Dove,  'Furde 

Strix  aluco,  see  Owl,  'Fawny 
Sturuus  roseus,  see  Starling,  Rosy 

vulgaris,  see  Starling,  Common 

Sula  leucogasier,  see  Booby,  Brown 

sula,  see  Booby,  Red-footed 
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Svensson,  Lars,  letter  on  identification  of 
‘mystery'  warblers’  in  'Fselinograd,  152-8, 
plates  20-31 

Swallow,  Barn,  population  estimate,  15; 
breeding  in  Inner  London,  211-25; 
nocturnal  feeding,  363;  colliding  with  Pied 
Wagtail  in  flight,  363-4;  giving  specific 
alarm  call  for  I lobby,  526 

, Cliff,  European  news,  88;  accepted 
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, Red-rumped,  liuropean  news,  245; 

accepted  records,  491-2,  plate  175 
Swamp-hen,  Purple,  European  news,  241 
Sw'an,  Mute,  population  estimate,  8;  European 
news,  81;  breeding  in  Inner  London,  211- 
25 

, 'Fundra,  population  estimate,  8; 

European  news,  239;  accepted  record  of  C. 
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, Whooper,  population  estimate,  8; 

European  news,  81,  239;  summarv  for 
1996,  542 

Swift,  Alpine,  European  news,  88;  daytime 
roosting  behaviour,  148;  accepted  records, 
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, Common,  population  estimate,  15;  letter 

on  status  on  Gran  Canaria,  151-2;  sexual 
recognition,  167-74,  plates  34-35;  breeding 
in  Inner  I ,ondon,  2 1 1 -25 

, Little,  mystery'  photograph  205.  185-6, 

plates  41-42;  European  news,  244-5 
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status  on  Gran  Canaria,  151-2;  accepted 
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, Wliite-mmped,  European  news,  88,  244; 

mysten,'  photograph  205.  185-6,  plate  40 

, White-throated  Needletail,  European 

news,  87 

Sylven,  Magnus,  see  Evans,  Ian,  et  al. 
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boiiii,  see  Warbler,  Garden 
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melanocephala,  see  Warbler,  Sardinian 

mystacea,  see  Warbler,  Menetries’s 
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17;  breeding  in  Inner  London,  211-25; 
summar\'  for  1996,  541;  feeding  young 
Blue  Tits,  577 

Tringa  eiythropus,  see  Redshank,  Spotted 
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on  fiy,  1 1 4;  feeding  association  with  Black- 
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64,  plate  1 

, Monk,  mysterx'  photograph  202,  63-64, 
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accepted  records,  494-5 

, Grey,  population  estimate,  15;  breeding 

in  Inner  London,  211-25 

, Pied,  population  estimate,  15;  breeding 

in  Inner  London,  211-25;  colliding  witlt 
Barn  Swallow  in  flight,  363-4 

, Yellow,  population  estimate,  15; 

European  news,  88-89,  245;  breeding  in 
Inner  London,  211-25;  summar\’  for  1996, 
541-2 

Wallen,  Mike,  Herring  Gull  attempting  to  catch 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  in  flight,  1 14 
Wallis,  H.  W.,  see  Hume,  R.  A.,  et  al. 

Walters,  John  Al.,  winner,  Bird  Illustrator  of 
the  Year  1997,  261-5 

Warbler,  Aquatic,  population  estimate,  16; 
European  news,  246;  numbers  in  Britain  in 
1995,  432 

, Arctic,  separation  from  Greenish 

Warbler,  180-4,  plates  38-39;  European 
news,  247;  accepted  records  1995-96,  502 

, Barred,  European  news,  90;  numbers  in 

Britain  in  1995,  434 

, Basra  Reed,  European  news,  90 

, Bay-breasted,  in  Cornwall:  new  to 

Britain  and  Ireland,  444-9,  plates  153-5; 
accepted  record,  509 

, Black-and-white,  European  news,  249- 

50;  accepted  records,  509,  515,  plates  187- 
188 

, Blackpoll,  European  news,  93;  accepted 

record,  509 

, Blytli’s  Reed,  Bluropean  news,  90-91, 

plate  4,  247;  accepted  records,  499,  513, 
plate  182 

, Booted,  letter  on  identification  and 

possible  confusion  with  Paddyfield  Warbler, 
152-8,  plates  20-25,  30-31;  European  news, 
247;  accepted  records,  500 

, Cetti’s,  population  estimate,  16; 

European  news,  246 

, Chestnut-sided,  European  news,  93 

, Dartford,  population  estimate,  16; 

European  news,  247;  summarv  for  1996, 
541-2 

, Desert,  European  news,  90,  247 

, Dusky,  European  news,  90,  248; 

accepted  records,  502-503 

, Eastern  Bonelli’s,  accepted  record,  503 

, Garden,  population  estimate,  16; 

breeding  in  Inner  London,  21 1-25 

, Grassliopper,  population  estimate,  16 

, Great  Reed,  accepted  records,  500 

, Greenish,  European  news,  90; 

separation  from  Arctic  Warbler,  180-4, 
plates  36-37;  accepted  records,  501 

, I lume's,  European  news,  90,  248; 

identification,  571-5,  colour  plate 
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— , Icterine,  population  estimate,  16; 
letter  on  earlier  breeding  records  in 
England,  187-9;  numbers  in  Britain  in 
1995,  433;  summary  for  1996,  544,  546, 
plate  202 

— , Lanceolated,  European  news,  246; 
accepted  records,  498 

— , Marsh,  population  estimate,  16; 
European  news,  90,  247;  breeding  in 
Orkney:  first  Scottish  breeding  record,  230; 
numbers  in  Britain  in  1995,  432-3 
— , Melodious,  European  news,  90; 
numbers  in  Britain  in  1995,  433-4; 
summary  for  1996,  542,  546,  plate  201 
— , Menetries’s,  European  news,  247 
— , Aloustached,  European  news,  246 
— , Paddyfield,  identification  of  pale 
birds,  142-7,  plates  15-19  and  colour 
sketch;  European  news,  90,  246-7;  letter 
on  possible  confusion  with  Booted 
Warbler,  152-8,  plates  26-29;  accepted 
records,  499 

— , Pallas’s  Grasshopper,  European  news, 
89;  accepted  records,  498,  line-drawing 
— , Pallas’s  Leaf,  European  news,  90,  247; 
numbers  in  Britain  in  1995,  434-5; 
accepted  record,  502 

— , Radde’s,  European  news,  248;  accepted 
records,  502 

— , Reed,  population  estimate,  16; 

European  news,  90;  breeding  in  Inner 
London,  211-25 

— , River,  accepted  records,  499,  513, 
plate  181 

— , Rilppell’s,  European  news,  90;  accepted 
record,  501 

— , Sardinian,  European  news,  247; 
accepted  records,  501 

— , Savi’s,  population  estimate,  16; 

European  news,  89;  numbers  in  Britain  in 
1995,  432 

— , Sedge,  population  estimate,  16; 

photograph,  233,  plate  52 
— , Subalpine,  European  news,  247; 
accepted  records,  500-501 
— , Tennessee,  European  news,  93 
— , Western  Bonelli’s,  European  news,  248; 
accepted  records,  503 

— , Willow,  population  estimate,  16; 

breeding  in  Inner  London,  211-25; 
summary  for  1996,  540,  542 
— , Wood,  population  estimate,  16;  brood 
being  fed  by  three  adults,  576-7 
— , Yellow,  European  news,  250;  accepted 
records,  509 

— , Yellow-browed,  European  news,  90, 
247-8;  numbers  in  Britain  in  1995,  435; 
summary  for  1 996,  538,  544;  identification, 
571-5,  colour  plate 
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Ward,  J.  R.,  see  Hume,  R.  A.,  et  al. 
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Watson,  Laura,  see  Liley,  Durw>m 
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562-8 

, Common,  status  in  Pormgal,  562-8 

, Crimson-rumped,  status  in  Portugal, 

562-8 

, Lavender,  status  in  Portugal,  562-8 

, Orange-cheeked,  status  in  Portugal, 

562-8 

Waxwing,  Bohemian,  population  estimate,  15; 
European  news,  89;  summary’  for  1996, 
539-41,  546,  548,  plates  195,  200 

, Cedar,  letter  on  birds  with  orange  tail 

tips,  450-1,  plate  156;  accepted  record,  495 
Weaver,  Southern  Masked,  status  in  Pormgal, 
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, Village,  stams  in  Pormgal,  562-8 

Webb,  Michael,  3rd  place.  Bird  Illustrator  of 
the  Year  1997,  261-5 

Weekley,  David  R.,  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 
drowning  Eurasian  Jay,  524 
Wells,  Jill,  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  drowning 
Common  Starling,  525 

Westerberg,  Stephen,  see  Rewcastle, 
Lindsay,  et  al. 

Wheatear,  Black,  mystery  photograph 
204.  140-1,  plate  11;  European  news, 
246 

, Black-eared,  European  news,  89 

, Desert,  European  news,  246; 

accepted  records,  496,  512,  plate  178 

, Hooded,  European  news,  89 

, Isabelline,  European  news,  89,  246; 

accepted  record,  496 

, Northern,  population  estimate,  16; 

summary  for  1996,  540-2 

, Pied,  European  news,  89,  246;  accepted 

record,  496 

, White-crowned  Black,  European  news, 

89;  mystery  photograph  204,  140-1,  plates 
12-14 

Whimbrel,  population  estimate,  13;  European 
news,  243;  summary  for  1996,  541; 
perching  on  overhead  cables,  576 
Whinchat,  population  estimate,  15 
Whitethroat,  Common,  population  estimate, 
16;  breeding  in  Inner  London,  211-25 

, Lesser,  population  estimate,  16; 

breeding  in  Inner  London,  211-25 
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VC'hydah,  Pin-tailed,  status  in  Portugal,  562-8 

, Straw-tailed,  status  in  Portugal,  562-8 

Widowbird,  Long-tailed,  status  in  Portugal, 
562-8 

Wigeon,  American,  European  news,  81,  239- 
40;  accepted  records,  461-2 

, Eurasian,  population  estimate,  9 

Wilde,  James,  Wood  Pigeon  remaining  in  tree 
during  felling,  361-2;  short  review,  394 
Wilds,  Claudia,  obituary,  399 
Williams,  Robin,  photograph  of  Blackbird, 
259,  plate  57 

Williams,  Steve,  review  of  Green  & 
Moorhouse:  A Birdwatcher’s  Guide  to 
Turkey,  108 

Wilson,  Rob,  photograph  of  Bohemian 
Waxwing,  546,  plate  200;  of  Melodious 
Warbler,  546,  plate  201 
Wood,  Roger,  photographs  of  Black-faced 
Bunting,  550,  plates  204-206 
Woodcock,  Mardn,  short  review,  252 
Woodcock,  population  estimate,  13;  summan,’ 
for  1996,  538-9 

Woodpecker,  Great  Spotted,  population 
estimate,  15;  evading  capture  by  Herring 
Gull,  114;  breeding  in  Inner  London,  211- 
25 

, Green,  population  estimate,  15;  visiting 

hot-air  balloonists,  148;  breeding  in  Inner 
London,  211-25;  juvenile  eating  spider’s 
web,  362-3 

, Lesser  Spotted,  population  esdmate,  1 5; 

European  news,  88,  245;  breeding  in  Inner 
London,  211-25 

, Middle  Spotted,  European  news,  245 
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